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The  History  of  Institutions  cannot  be  mastered,— can 
scarcely  be  approached, — without  an  effort.  It  affords  little 
of  the  romantic  incident  or  of  the  picturesque  grouping  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  History  in  general,  and  holds  out 
small  temptation  to  the  mind  that  requires  to  be  tempted  to 
the  study  of  Truth.     But  it  has  a  deep  value  and  an  abiding 

« 

interest  to  those  who  have  courage  to  work  upon  it.  It  pre- 
sents, in  every  branch,  a  regularly  developed  series  of  causes 
and  consequences,  and  abounds  in  examples  of  that  continuity 
of  life,  the  realisation  of  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  reader 
a  personal  hold  on  the  past  and  a  right  judgment  of  the 
present.  For  the  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past, 
and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the  man  who  would  learn 
how  the  present  comes  to  be  what  it  is.  It  is  true,  Constitu- 
tional History  has  a  point  of  view,  an  insight,  and  a  language 
of  its  own;  it  reads  the  exploits  and  characters  of  men  by 
a  different  light  from  that  shed  by  the  false  glare  of  arms, 
and  interprets  positions  and  facts  in  words  that  are  voiceless 
to  those  who  have  only  listened  to  the  trumpet  of  fame.  The 
world's  heroes  are  no  heroes  to  it,  and  it  has  an  equitable 
consideration  to  give  to  many  whom  the  verdict  of  ignorant 
posterity  and  the  condemning  sentence  of  events  have  con- 
signed to  obscurity  or  reproach.  Without  some  knowledge 
of  Constitutional  History  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  characters  and  positions  of  the  actors  in  the 
great  drama;   absolutely  impossible  to  understand  the  origin 
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of  parties,  the  developmeut  of  principles,  the  growth  of  nations 
in  spite  of  parties  and  in  defiance  of  principles.  It  alone  can 
teach  why  it  is  that  in  politics  good  men  do  not  alwajrs  think 
alike,  that  the  worst  cause  has  often  heen  illustrated  with  the 
most  heroic  virtue,  and  that  the  world  owes  some  of  its 
greatest  dehts  to  men  from  whose  very  memory  it  recoils. 

In  this  department  of  study  there  is  no  portion  more  valu- 
able than  the  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  the  labour  spent  on  it  in  this  book 
may  at  least  not  repel  the  student,  and  that  the  result  may 
not  wholly  disappoint  those  friends  in  England,  Germany  and 
America,  by  whose  advice  it  wajs  begun,  and  whose  sympathy 
and  encouragement  have  mainly  sustained  me  in  the  under- 
taking. To  them  I  would  dedicate  a  work  which  must  stand 
or  fall  by  their  judgment.  And  I  would  put  on  record  my 
grateful  feeling  for  the  unsparing  good  will  with  which  my 
work  in  other  departments  has  been  hitherto  welcomed.  A 
more  special  debt  I  would  gladly  acknowledge  to  the  two 
Scholars  who  have  helped  me  with  counsel  and  criticism 
whilst  passing  the  book  through  the  Press;  to  whom  I  am 
specially  drawn  by  their  association  with  my  early  Oxford 
ambitions,  and  whose  patient  kindness  an  acquaintance  of  now 
nearly  thirty  years  has  not  exhausted. 

Kettel  Hall, 
Chridmas  Day,  1873. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INT&ODUCnOK. 

1.  ConstitutioDal  History. — 2.  Its  German  origin: — in  France. — 8.  In 
Spain. — 4.  In  G^ermany. — 5.  In  England. — Ot*  Analogy  of  Langnage.— 
7.  Of  Religion. — 8.  Of  Law. — 9.  Result  of  the  comparison. 

1.  The  growth  of  the  English  Constitation,  which  is  the  Elements  of 
subject  of  this  book,  is  the  resultant  of  three  forces,  whose  tional  life, 
reciprocal  influences  are  constfiknt,  subtle,  and  intricate.  These 
are  the  national  character,  the  external  history,  and  th^Jx^atia 
tutions  of  the  peopje.  The  direct  analysis  of  the  combination 
forms  no  portion  of  our  task,  for  it  is  not  until  a  nation  has 
arrived  at  a  consciousness  of  its  own  identity  that  it  can  be 
said  to  have  any  constitutional  existence,  and  long  before  that 
moment  the  three  forces  have  become  involved  inextricably; 
the  national  character  has  been  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
national  history  quite  as  certainly  as  the  national  history  has 
been  developed  by  the  working  of  the  national  character ;  and 
the  institutions  in  which  the  newly  conscious  nation  is  clothed 
may  be  either  the  work  of  the  constructive  genius  of  the 
growing  race,  or  simply  the  result  of  the  discipline  of  its 
external  history.  It  would  then  be  very  rash  and  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  assign  positively  to  any  one  of  the  three  forces  the 
causation  of  any  particular  movement  or  the  origin  of  any 
particular  measure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two ;  or  to 
argue  back  from  result  to  cause  without  allowing  for  the 
operation  of  other  co-ordinate  and  reciprocally  acting  factors. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  cautious  speculation  on  questions  Fniiminaiy 
of  interest,  which  are  in  themselves  prior  to  the  starting  point, 
would  be  thrown  away;   and  some  such  must  necessarily  be 
discussed  in  order  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  subject  ^ 
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in  its  integrity  by  a  comparison  cf  its  development  with  the 
corresponding  stages  and  contemporary  phenomena  of  the  life 
of  other  nations.  Of  these  questions  the  most  important,  and 
perhaps  the  only  necessary  ones,  for  all  minor  matters  may 
be  comprehended  under  them,  are  those  of  nationality  and 
geographical  position; — who  were  our  forefathers,  whence  did 
they  come,  what  did  they  bring  with  them,  what  did  they  find 
on  their  arrival,  how  far  did  the  process  of  migration  and 
settlement  affect  their  own  development,  and  in  what  measure 
was  It  indebted  to  the  character  and  previous  history  of  the 
land  they  colonised? 
[gjnanic  Such  a  form  of  stating  the  questions  suggests  at  least  the 
rngliih.  charaetw  of  the  answer.  The  English  are  not  aboriginal,  that 
is,  they  are  not  identical  with  the  race  that  occupied  their  home 
at  the  dawn  of  history.  They  are  a  people  of  German  descent 
in  the  main  constituents  of  blood,  character,  and  language,  but 
most  especially,  in  connexion  with  our  subject,  in  the  possession 
of  the  elements  of  primitive  German  civilisation  and  the  common 
germs  of  German  institutions.  This  descent  is  not  a  matter 
of  inference.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  of  history,  which  those 
characteristics  bear  out  to  the  fullest  degree  of  certainty.  The 
consensus  of  historians,  placing  the  conquest  and  colonisation 
of  Britain  by  nations  of  German  origin  between  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  a  continuous  series  of  monuments.  These  show' 
the  unbroken  possession  of  the  land  thus  occupied,  and  the 
growth  of  the  language  and  institutions  thus  introduced,  either 
in  purity  and  unmolested  integrity,  or,  where  it  has  been 
modified  by  antagonism  and  by  the  admixture  of  alien  forms, 
ultimately  vindicating  itself  by  eliminating  the  new  and  more 
strongly  developing  the  genius  of  the  old. 
iiflu<mooof  2.  The  four  great  states  of  Western  Christendom — Ensfland 
lanioraoei  France,  Spain,  and  Germany — owe  the  leading  principles  which 
uienlS^  are  worked  out  in  their  constitutional  history  to  the  same  source. 
In  the  regions  which  had  been  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
Roman  empire,  every  vestige  of  primitive  indigenous  cultivation 
had  been  crushed  out  of  existence.     Boman  civilisation  in  its 
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turn  fell  before  the  Germanic  races  :  in  Britain  it  had  perished 
slowly  in  the  midst  of  a  perishing  people,  who  were  able  neither 
to  miuntain  it  nor  to  substitute  for  it  anything  of  their  own. 
In  Gaul  and  Spain  it  died  a  somawhat  nobler  death,  and  left 
more  lasting  influences.  In  the  greater  part  of  Germany  it  had 
never  made  good  its  ground.  In  all  four  the  constructive 
elements  of  new  life  are  barbarian  or  Germanic,  though  its 
development  is  varied  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  original 
stream  of  influence  has  been  turned  aside  in  its  course,  or 
affected  in  purity  and  consistency  by  the  infusion  of  other 
elements  and  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows. 

The  system  which  has  for  the  last  twelve  centuries  formed  Oonstitn- 

tiocal  Uis- 

the  history  of  France,  and  m  a  great  measvu^  the  character  tory  of 
of  the  French  people,  of  which  the  present  condition  of  that 
kingdom  is  the  logical  result,  was  originally  little  more  than  a 
simple  adaptation,  of  the  old  German  polity  to  the  government 
of  a  conquered  race.  The  long  sway  of  the  Somans  in  Gaul 
had  re-created,  on  their  own  principles  of  administration,  the 
nation  which  the  Franks  conquered.  The  Franks,  gradually 
uniting  in  religion,  blood  and  language  with  the  Gnuls,  retained 
and  developed  the  idea  of  feudal  subordination  in  the  organ- 
isation of  government  unmodified  by  any  tendencies  towards 
popular  freedom.  In  France  accordingly  feudal-  government 
runs  its  logical  career.  The  royal  power,  that  central  force 
which  partly  has  originated,  and  partfy  owes  its  existence  to 
the  conquest,  is  first  limited  in  its  action  by  the  very  agencies 
that  are  necessary  ta  its  continuance ;  then  it  is  reduced  to 
a  shadow.  The  shadow  is  still  the  centre  round  which  the 
complex  system,  in  spite  of  itself  revolves :  it  is  recognised  by 
that  system  as  its  solitary  safeguard  against  disruption,  and 
its  witness  of  national  identity;  it  survives  for  ages,  notwith- 
standing the  attenuation  of  its  vitality,  by  its  incapacity  for 
mischief.  In  course  of  time  the  system  itself  loses  its  original 
energy,  and  the  central  force  gradually  gathers  into  itself  all  the 
members  of  the  nationality  in  detail,  thus  concentrating  all  the 
powers  which  in  earlier  struggles  they  had  won  from  it,  and 
incorporating  in  itself  those  very  forces  which  the  feudatories 

B  2 
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had  imposed  as  limitations  on  the  sovereign  power.     So  its 
lumget  in    character  of  nominal  Bazerainty  is  exchanged  for  that  of  absolute 
ition  of  '    sovereignty.    The  only  checks  on  the  royal  power  had  been  the 
feadatories ;  the  crown  has  outlived  them,  absorbed  and  assimi- 
lated their  functions ;  bat  the  increase  of  power  is  turned  not 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  central  force,  but  to  the  personal 
interest  of  its  possessor.     Actual  despotism  becomes  systematic 
tyranny,  and  its  logical  result  is  the  explosion  which  is  called 
revolution.     The  constitutional  history  of  France  is  thus  the 
summation  of  the  series  of  feudal   development  in  a  logical 
sequence  which  is  indeed  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
great  state,  but  which  is  thoroughly  in    harmony  with  the 
iMvrorkuiff  national  character,  forming  it  and  formed  by  it.     We  see  in  it 
aoalism.    the  GJ-erman  system,  modified  by  its  work  of  foreign  conquest 
and  deprived  of  its  home  safeguards,  on  a  field  exceptionally 
favourable,  prepared  and  levelled  by  Roman  agency  uuder  a 
civil  system  which  was  capable  of  speedy  amalgamation,  and 
into  whose  language  most  of  the  feudal  forms  readily  translated 
themselves, 
indred  3.  In  Spain  too  the  permanency  of  the  Germanic  or  of  the 

the  Goths  kindred  Visigothic  influences  is  a  fact  of  the  first  historical 
lOM  in  importance.  Here,  upon  the  substratum  of  an  indigenous  race 
conquered,  crushed,  re-created,  remodelled  into  a  Roman  province 
more  Roman  than  Rome  itself,  is  superinduced  the  conquering 
race,  first  to  ravage,  then  to  govern,  then  to  legislate,  then  to 
unite  in  religion,  and  lastly  to  lead  on  to  deliverance  from 
Moorish  tyranny.  The  rapidity  with  which  Spanish  history 
unfolds  itself  enables  us  to  detect  throughout  its  course  the 
identity  of  the  ruling,  constructive  nationality.  The  Visigothic 
element  is  kept  to  itself  at  first  by  its  heresy;  before  the 
newness  of  its  conversion  has  given  it  time  to  unite  with  the 
conquered  nation,  it  is  forced  into  the  position  of  a  deliverer. 
The  Moorish  conquest  compels  union,  sympathy,  amalgamation, 
but  still  leaves  the  apparatus  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
Visigothic  kings  and  nobles ;  the  common  law,  the  institutions, 
the  names  are  Germanic.  Although  the  history  of  Spain,  a 
rusade  of  seven  centuries,  forces  into  existence  forms  of  civil 
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life  and  expedients  of  administration  which  are  peculiar  to  itself^ 
ihey  are  distinctly  coloured  by  the  pertinacious  freedom  of  the 
primitive  customs ;  the  constitutional  life  of  Castille  is,  in 
close  parallel  or  in  marked  contrast,  never  out  of  direct  relation 
with  that  of  Germany  and  England,  as  that  of  Aragon  is  with 
French  and  Scottish  history.  To  a  German  race  of  sovereigns 
Spain  finally  owed  the  subversion  of  her  national  system  and 
ancient  freedom. 

4.  In  Germany  itself,  of  course,  the  development  of  the  primi-  Genena 
tive  polity  is  everywhere  traceable.    Here  there  is  no  alien  race,  Qermaii 

.  .  Opnitito- 

for  G(ermany  is  never  conquered  but  by  Germans ;  there  is  much  traml 
migration,  but  there  is  much  also  that  is  untouched  by  migration : 
where  one  tribe  has  conquered  or  colonised  another,  there  feudal 
tenure  of  land  and  jurisdiction  prevails :  where  the  ancient  race 
remains  in  its  old  seats,  there  the  alod  subsists  and  the  free 
polity  with  which  the  alod  is  inseparably  associated.  The  im- 
perial system  has  originated  other  changes ;  there  are  Swabians 
in  Saxony,  Saxons  in  Thuringia :  feudal  customs  in  each  case 
follow  the  tenure,  but  where  the  feod  is  not,  there  remains  the 
alod,  and  even  the  village  community  and  the  mark.  In  the 
higher  ranges  of  civil  order,  a  mixed  imperial  and  feudal  organ- 
isation, which  like  the  Spanish  has  no  exact  parallel,  retains  a 
varying,  now  substantial,  now  shadowy  existence.  The  imperial 
tradition  has  substituted  a  fictitious  for  a  true  bond  of  union 
among  the  four  nations  of  the  German  land.  To  the  general  reader 
the  constitutional  struggle  is  merely  one  of  nationality  against 
imperialism :  of  the  papal  north  against  the  imperial  soutli ;  but 
under  that  surface  of  turmoil  the  lower  depths  of  national  life 
and  constitutional  organism  heave  constantly.  Bavaria^  Saxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia  have  their  national  policy,  and  preserve 
their  ancient  modifications  of  the  still  more  ancient  customs. 
The  weakness  of  the  imperial  centre,  the  absence  of  central  legis- 
lature and  judicature,  allows  the  continued  existence  of  the  most 
primitive  forms;  the  want  of  cohesion  prevents  at  once  their 
development  and  their  extinction.  So  to  deeper  study  the  won- 
derful fertility  and  variety  of  the  local  institutions  of  Germany 
presents  a  field  of  work  bewildering  and  even  wearying  in  ita 
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abundance  :  and  great  as  might  be  the  reward  of  penetrating  it, 
the  student  straps  off  to  a  field  more  easily  amenable  to  philo- 
sophic treatment.  The  constitutional  history  of  Germany  is  the 
hardest,  as  that  of  France  is  the  easiest,  subject  of  historical 
study.  As  a  study  of  principles,  in  continuous  and  uniform 
development,  it  lacks  both  unity  and  homogeneousness. 
English  5.  England,  although  less  homogeneous  in  blood  and  character, 

ttoiml  is  more  so  in  uniform  and  progressive  growth.    The  very  diver- 

dBvelopment  sity  of  the  elements  which  are  united  within  the  isle  of  Britain 
prindples  in  serves  to  illustrate  the  strength  and  vitality  of  that  one  which 
piirity.         for  thirteen  hundred  years  has  maintained  its  position  either 
unrivalled  or  in  victorious  supremacy.      If  its  history  is  not 
the  perfectly  pure  development  of  Germanic  principles,  it  is  the 
nearest  existing  approach  to  such  a  development  \     England 
gained  its  sense  of  unity  centuries  before  Germany :  it  developed 
its  genius  for  government  under  influences  more  purely  indi- 
genous :  spared  from  the  curse  of  the  imperial  system  and  the 
Mezentian  union  with  Italy,  and  escaping  thus  the  practical 
abeyance   of  legislation  and  judicature,  it   developed  its  own 
common   law  free  from  the   absolutist   tendencies   of  Roman 
jurisprudence;  and  it  grew  equably,  harmoniously,  not  merely 
by  virtue  of  local  effort  and  personal  privilege. 
The  imalier       In  the  four  great  nationalities  the  Germanic  influence  is  the 

itfttos  of 

Europe.  dominant  principle :  in  England,  Germany  and  France  directly ; 
whilst  in  Spain  all  formative  power  is  traceable  to  the  kindred 
Gothic  rule.  The  smaller  states  share  more  or  less  in  the  same 
general  characteristics ;  Portugal  with  Spain  ;  Scandinavia  with 
Germany  and  England,  with  whose  institutions  it  had  originally 
everything  in  common,  and  whose  development  in  great  things  and 
in  small  it  seems  to  have  followed  with  few  variations,  translating 

Italy.  their  constitutional  systems  into  language  of  its  own.     In  Italy 

the  confusion  of  nationalities  is  most  complete,  and  there  Roman 
institutions,  owing  perhaps  to  the  rapid  succession  of  conquerors 
and  the  shortlivedness  of  their  organisations  as  contrasted  with 
the  permanency  of  the  papal-imperial  system,  subsisted  with 

*  Bethmann-HoUweg,   Civilproceas,  iv.  lo.  Konrad  Maurer,  Kritiachd 
XJeberscliau,  i.  47.    Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  3. 
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least  change.  Yet  there  also,  the  Northern  States  through  the 
Oerman,  and  the  Southern  through  the  Norman  connexion, 
both  moreover  having  gone  through  the  crucible  of  Lombard 
oppression,  retain  marks  of  Teutonic  influence.  The  institu- 
tions, national  and  free  in  one  aspect,  feudal  and  absolutist  in 
another,  testify,  if  not  to  the  permanence,  at  least  to  the  abiding 
impressions  of  the  association.  The  republican  history  of  the 
North  and  the  feudal  system  of  the  South,  the  municipalities 
of  Lombardy  and  the  parliaments  of  Naples,  are  much  more 
German  than  Roman. 

6.  Nor  do  the  £creat  nationalities  return  a  different  answer  Effect  of 

,     .  theGennan 

when  interrogated  by  more  convincing  tests  than  that  of  external  and  Gothic 
history.  If  language  be  appealed  to,  and  language  is  by  itself  language. 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  test  of  national  extraction,  the 
verdict  is  in  close  accordance.  The  impact  of  barbarian  conquest 
split  up  the  unity  of  the  Latin  tongue  as  it  did  that  of  the  Latin 
empire ;  it  destroyed  its  uniformity  and  broke  up  its  construc- 
tional forms.  But  in  the  breaking  it  created  at  least  three  great 
languages — ^the  French,  the  Spanii^,  and  the  Italian;  each 
possessing  new  powers  of  development  which  the  Latin  had  lost, 
and  adapting  itself  to  a  new  literature,  fertile  in  beauty  and 
vivacity,  far  surpassing  the  effete  inanities  that  it  superseded. 
The  breath  of  the  life  of  the  new  literatures  was  Germanic,  varied  f«d  <>"  "cw 

.     .    n  .  .  literature. 

according  to  the  measure  of  Germanic  influence  m  other  things. 
The  poetry  of  the  new  nations  is  that  of  the  leading  race :  in 
South  France  and  Spain  yisigothic,-in  North  France  Norman, 
even  in  Italy  it  owes  all  its  sweetness  and  light  to  the  freedom 
which  has  breathed  from  beyond  the  Alps.  In  these  lands  the 
barbarian  tongue  has  yielded  to  that  of  the  conquered ;  in  Spain 
and  France  because  the  disproportion  of  the  numbers  of  the  two 
races  was  very  great ;  both  Franks  and  Visigoths  had  become 
Homanised  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  conquest;  and  the 
struggle  with  the  native  peoples  assumed  in  neither  case  the 
character  of  extermination.  In  Italy  the  succession  of  masters 
was  too  rapid  to  alloi»  a  change  of  language  to  come  into  question 
among  the  greater  and  more  abiding  part  of  the  people.  Of  the 
Germans  of  Germany  and  the  English  of  early  times  it  is  scarcely 
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necessary  to  speak,  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  later  modi- 
ficalions,  the  inflaence  of  the  Latin  of  the  fifth  century  on  the 
language  of  either  must  have  been  infinitesimaL  No  European 
Ryof  tongue  is  more  thoroughly  homogeneous  in  vocabulary  and  in 
oS^. '  structure  than  that  known  as  the  Anglo-Saxon :  it  is  as  pure  as 
those  of  Scandinavia,  where  no  Roman  influences  ever  pene** 
trated,  and  no  earlier  race  than  the  Oerman  lefb  intelligible 
traces.  Early  and  medieval  G-erman  are  also  alike  unadulterated. 
The  analogy  between  language  and  institutions  is  in  these  cases 
direct:  in  S^ain  and  France  the  outer  garb  is  Boman,  the 
spirit  and  life  is  Germanic  :  one  influence  preponderates  in  the 
language,  the  other  in  the  polity;  and  the  amalgamation  is  com- 
plete when  the  Gaul  has  learned  to  call  himself  a  Frenchman^ 
when  the  Goth,  the  Suevian,  the  Alan  and  the  Yandali  are 
united  under  the  name  of  Spaniard. 
Dceof  7.  The  most  abiding  influence  of  Rome  is  that  of  religion ; 
the  Roman  church  continues  to  exist  when  the  old  imperial 
administration  has  perished.  Spain,  Gaul  and  Italy,  even 
Western  Britain  and  Western  Germany,  retain  the  Christianity 
which  Roman  missions  have  planted.  Yet  in  this  very  depart- 
ment the  importance  of  the  new  spring  of  life  is  specially 
conspicuous.  Spain  alone  of  the  four  nations  owes  nothing  to 
German  Christianity.  Her  religious  history  is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  of  her  language :  after  a  century^s  struggle  the  Visigoth 
and  the  Suevian  become  Catholic.  In  France  and  Western 
inio  Germany,  which  had  been  Christianised  mainly  under  the 
iurch.  imperial  influences,  and  had  developed  an  independent  theology 
during  the  Roman  period,  the  influx  of  the  Franks  and  their 
subsequent  conversion  produced  a  complex  result.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  had  stood  out  against  Visigothic  indiflerence  or 
intolerance,  withered  under  Frank  patronage.  The  secular 
tendencies  of  the  imperial  religious  administration  expanded 
under  the  Merovingian  imitators,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reformation  begun  by  Boniface  and  worked  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Karolings,  the  Gallican  church  might  have  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  Italian  or  the  Byzantine.  But  the  same  Austrasian 
influences  which  revivified  the  composite  nationality,  breathed 
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new  life  into  the  fainting  church,  drawing  from  England  and 

the  converted  North  new  models  of  study  and  devotion.     The 

labours  of  English  missionaries  in  Qerman  Saxony  helped  to 

consolidate  and  complete  in  both  church  and  state  the  Germanic 

empire  of  the  Karolings.    The  Austrasian  domination  was  more 

purely  Germanic    than    the   Neustrian   which   it    superseded. 

Charles  the  Great^  as  the  reformer  of  the  ehurch  and  founder 

of  the  modem  civilisation  of  France,  was  a  German  king  who 

worked  chiefly  by  German  instruments. 

8*.  In  the  domain  of  Law  the  comparison  is  equally  clear.  Influenoe  of 

The  number  of  possible  factors  is  small :  the  primitive  codes  of  ctutomi  on 

,  theoommon 

the  conquerors^  the  Roman  law  under  which  the  conquered  were  law  of  the 

living,  and  the  feudal  customs  which  were  evolved  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  races.  For  there  remain  no  original  vestiges  of 
the  indigenous  laws  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  it  is-  only  from 
Irish  and  Welsh  remams  of  comparatively  late  date  that  we 
find  that  the  Celtic  tribes  had  any  laws  at  all. 

The  conomon  law  of  Spain  is  throughout  the  medieval  period  Spain. 
Germanic  in  its  base :  although  the  written  law  of  the  Visigoths 
is  founded  on  the  Theodosian  code,  and  the  so-caMed  Roman 
natives  lived  by  Rbman  law,  the  fueros  which  contain  the 
customary  jwifiprudence  are  distinctly  akin  to  the  customs  of 
England  and  Germany;  the  wergild  and  the  system  of  com- 
purgation, the  primitive  elements  of  election  and  representation, 
are  clearly  traceable  ^  It  is  not  until-  the  fourteenth  century 
that  the  civil  law  of  «fustinian  supersedes  the  ancient  customs,^ 
and  then  with  its  invariable  resuks. 

Medieval  France  is  divided  between  the  feudal  customs  of  the  France. 
North  and  the  personal  law  of  the  South,  which  last  was  chiefly 
based  on  the  Theodosian  and  earlier  Roman  jurisprudence.  The 
former  territory  is  more  Frank  in  ))opulation,  nearer  to  the 
German  home,  and  bears  more  distinct  marks  of  Karolingian 
legislation  ;  the  latter,,  before  the  Frank  conquest,  has  borne  the 
successive  waves  of  Visigothic  and  Burgundian  invasion,  and  has 

'  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  iv.  109-118  :  from  Edinb, 
Review,  No.  61  (an  article  attributed  to  Palgrave).  Palgrave,  Common* 
wealth,  pp.  128-131,  &c.    Lea,  Superstition  and  Force,  p.  65. 
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strengthened  through  them,  or  imparted  to  them,  its  own  legal 
system  as  developed  under  the  Romans.  Of  the  great  exposi- 
tions of  feudal  custom,  most  are  from  Northern  France :  the 
libri  feudorum  were  compiled  by  Lombard  lavryers  from  the  acts 
of  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  emperors ;  and  the  'Assises  of 
Jerusalem  are  based  on  the  work  of  a  Lotharingian  lawgiver. 
The  essence  of  feudal  law  is  custom,  and  custom  escapes  the 
jealousies  and  antipatliies  that  assail  law  imposed  by  a  legislative 
centre :  it  grows  and  extends  its  area  by  imitation  rather  than 
by  authority:  and  the  scientific  lawj^er  can  borrow  a  castom  of 
feudal  jurisprudence  where  he  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  a 
principle  of  Roman  law.  Hence  the  uncertainty  of  detail  con- 
trasted with  the  uniformity  of  principle  in  feudal  law. 

Germany,  except  in  the  few  Capitularies  of  the  'Frank 
sovereigns,  has  no  central  or  common  written  law;  even  the 
Capitularies  are  many  of  them  only  local  in  their  operation :  she 
does  not,  except  by  way  of  custom,  adopt  the  Rotnan  civil-law; 
her  feudal  law  is,  like  the  feudal  law  elsewhere,  based  on  the 
Frank  customals.  Her  common  law,  whether  sought  in  the 
jurinprudence  of  the  Alemanni,  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons,  or 
enunciated  in  the  Sachsenspiogel  and  the  Schwabenspiegel,  is 
primitive,  just  as  all  her  lower  range  of  institutions  may  be 
said  to  be;  it  subsists  but  it  does  not  develop. 
■England  has  inherited  no  portion  of  the  Roman  legislation 
iiiwiiMed on  except  in  the  form  of  scientific  or  professional  axioms,  intro* 
manic  duccd  at  a  late  period,  and  through  the  ecclesiastical  or 
scholastic  or  international  university  studies.  Bfir-XQB>mon 
law  is,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  recognised, 
basecT  on  usages  anterior  to  the  influx  of  feudality,  that  is,  on 
strictly  primitive  custom ;  and  what  she  has  that  is  feudal 
may  be  traced  through  its  Frank  stage  of  development  to  the 
common  Gennanic  sources  ^ 

•9.  Tlie  result  of  this  comparison  is  to  suggest  the  probability 
that  the  polity  developed  by  the  German  races  on  British  aoU  is 
the  purest  product  of  their  primitive  instinct.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas,  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains  ara 

^  Bniiiner,  in  HoltzendorfTs  Encydop&die,  pp.  aa6,  227. 
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the  earliest  specimens  of  Germanic  language  as  well  as  literature, 

and  the  development  of  modem  En^isb  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 

is  a  fact  of  science  as  well  as  of  history.    The  institutions  of  the  The  German 

Saxons  of  Germany  long  after  the  conquest  of  Britain  were  the  the  paternal 

most  perfect  exponent  of  the  system  which  Tacitus  saw  and  the  English 

described  in  the  Germania ;  and  the  polity  of  their  kinsmen  in       ^' 

England,  though  it  may  be  not  older  in  its  monuments  than  the 

Lex  Salica,  is  more  entirely  free  from  Roman  influences.     In 

England  the  common  germs  were  developed  and  ripened  with 

the  smallest  intermixture  of  foreign  elements.   Not  only  were  all 

the  successive  invasions  of  Britain,  which  from  the  eighth  to  the 

eleventh  century  diversify  the  history  of  the  island,  conducted     

by  nations  of  comqion  extracticm,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
ecclesiastical  influence,  no  foreign  interference  that  was  not 
German  in  origin  was  admitted  at  all.  Language,  law,  custom 
and  religion  preserve  their  original  conformation  and  colouring. 
The  German  element  is  the  paternal  element  in  our  system, 
natural  and  political.  Analogy,  however,  is  not  proof,  but 
illustration :  the  chain  of  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  progressive 
persistant  development  of  English  coniltitutional  history  from 
the  primeval  polity  of  the  common  feitherland. 
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CAS8AB  AND  TACITUS. 

10.  Caesar's  aooonnt  of  the  Germans. — 11.  General  bearing  of  it. — 12.  Ger- 
mania  of  Tacitus. — 18.  Traces  of  constitutional  organisation;  Land.^- 
14.  Banks. — 15.  Administration. — 16.  Oouncils  and  Courts  of  Justice. 
— 17.  The  host. — 18.  Territorial  divisions. — 19.  (General  deductions. 

iv'b-  10.  The  earliest  glimpses  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  our 

Ger.  forefathers  are  derived  from  Caesar,  who  has  in  one  passage  of 
the  Commentaries  compressed  into  a  few  Unes  all  that  he  could 
ascertain  about  the  Germans  in  general ;  and  in  another  de- 
scribes, with  very  slight  variations,  the  Suevi,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  warlike  of  the  kindred  tribes. 
After  contrasting  the  religion  of  the  Germans  with  that  of  the 
Gauls,  and  praising  the  industry,  chastity  and  haidiness  of  their 
lives,  which  he  describes  as  divided  between  hunting  and  the 
study  of  arms  \  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  they  do  not  devote 
themselves  to  husbandry,  but  live  chiefly  on  milk,  cheese  and 
lual        flesh.     No  one  has  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  or  boundaries  that 

uce  of 

1.  may  be  called  his  own,  but  the  magistrates  and  chiefs  assign 


r 


> 


annually,  and  for  a  single  year's  occupancy,  to  the  several  com- 
munities, larger  or  smaller,  whom  the  tie  of  common  religious 
rites  or  consanguinity  has  brought  together,  a  portion  of  land, 
the  extent  and  situation  of  which  they  fix  according  to  circum- 
stances.  The  next  year  they  compel  them  to  move  elsewhere. 
Of  this  institution  many  accounts  are  given;  one  reason  is 
at  the  people  may  not  be  induced  by  habitual  employment  in 


*  Caesar,  de  fiello  Gallioo,  vi.  2i. 
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hasbandry  to  exchange  for  it  the  study  of  arms ;  another  that  ReHons  Ibr 
thej  may  not  devote  themselves  to  the  accumulation  of  estates ; 
that  the  more  powerful  may  not  expel  the  meaner  from  their 
possessions ;  that  they  may  not  be  led  to  build  houses  with  too 
great  care  to  avoid  heat  or  cold ;  that  they  may  prevent  the 
growth  of  avarice  and  through  it  the  creation  of  Actions  and 
dissensions;  and  that  the  general  body  of  the  people  may  be 
kept  contented,  which  can  be  the  case  only  so  long  as  every 
nian  sees  himself  in  material  wealth  on  a  level  with  the  most 
powerful  of  his  countrymen^. 

Of  the  several  political  communities,  nations  or  states  as  they  ^dat&m  of 
may  be  called,  the  greatest  glory  is  the  extent  of  unpeopled  land  tenitoriet. 
which  surrounds  their  territory,  and  which  they  have  devastated. 
They  r^ard  it  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  prowess  that  their  old 
neighbours  have  fled  from  tiieir  settlements  for  fear  of  them, 
and  that  no  new  comer  has  ventured  to  approach  them.  There 
is  policy  moreover  in  the  plan;  it  is  a  guarantee  of  public 
security;  sudden  invasion  is  an  impossibility. 

«     

When  one  of  the  states  enffacres  in  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  '^ant  of 

^  °  ,  .  oommon  or 

special  officers  are  chosen  to  command,  with  power  of  life  and  oentmior- 
death;  m  time  of  peace  there  ii_n.o_  common  or  central  jnagis- 
tnicy,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  several  divisions, '  principes  regionum 
atque  pagorum,'  administer  justice  among  their  people,  and  do 
their  best  to  diminish  litigation.  Predatory  expeditions  under- 
taken beyond  the  borders  of  the  particular  state  do  not  involve 
any  infamy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  openly  regarded  as  expe- 
dient for  the  training  of  the  young,  and  for  the  encouragement 

of  active  enterprise.      One  of  the  chiefs  offers  himself  in  the  Warlike 

.  expeditioiifi 

public  assembly  as  the  leader  of  such  an  expedition  and  calls  on 

volunteers  to  join  him ;  as  soon  as  the  announcement  is  made, 

those  warriors  who  approve  the  cause  and  the  man  rise  up  and 

promise  their  aid,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembled  people. 

If  any  of  those  who  are  so  pledged  betray  their  engagement, 

they  are  regarded  as  deserters  and  traitors,  and  no  trust  is  ever 

after  reposed  in  them. 

^  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallieo,  tL  aa. 
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DompiriKn       The  rights  of  hospitality  ace  held  sacred;  jt-ifl  fitrirtly  ibr- 

md  Ganli.  Ridden  that  any  should  injure  the  strangers  who  for  any  reason 

whatever  may  visit  them;  they  are  considered  as  sacred ;.  every 

house  is  open  to  them^  and  eveiy  one  will  share  his  fare  with 

them  ^.     There  had  been  a  time  when  the  Gauls  were  superior 

in  prowess  to  the  Germans,  and  even  threw  their  colonies  across 

the  Rhine,  but  matters  were  now  altered;   the  Germans  had 

retained  their  simplicity,  poverty,  and  hardihood,  the  Gauls  had 

grown  BO  used  to  defeat  that  they  had  ceased  to  claim  equality 

in  valour*. 

TbeBuejij       The  description  of  the  Suevi  is  in  one  or  two  points  more 

diTigk»t      circumstantial ;  their  normal  condition  seems  to  be  war,  aggres- 
sod  miiiiMnr 

sion  for  the  purpose  of  conquest:  they  have  a  hundred  terri- 


or 


torial  divisions,  or  pagi,  each  o£  which  furnishes  to  the  host  a 
thousand  champions;  the  rest  stay  at  home  and  provide  food 
for  themselves  and  for  the  warriors  '.  After  a  year's  service  the 
warriors  return  home  and  till  the  land ;.  their  places  are  sup- 
plied by  the  husbandmen  of  the  previous  year ;  so  agriculture 
Ifojevcral  and  warlike  discipline  are  perfectly  maintained.  But  private 
and  separate  estates  of  land  do  not  exist,  and  the  term  of  occu- 
pation is  restricted  to  the  year.  Like  the  kindred  tribes,  the 
Suevi  find  employment  in  hunting,  live  on  animal  food,  and 
possess  great  strength  and  power  of  endurance  *.  They  also  are 
proud  of  having  no  neighbours ;  on  one  side  devastated  territory 
for  six  hundred  miles  testifies  to  their  victorious  might  and 
forms  a  barrier  against  invasion,  on  another  side  lies  a  tribu- 
tary nation  which  they  have  reduced  to  insignificance  in  point 
of  power  *. 

This  sketch,  drawn  by  one  of  tlic  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
world,  has  a  value  of  its  own  :  and,  as  a  first  attempt  to  charac- 
terise the  race  from  which  we  spring,  it  has  a  special  interest. 
But  the  details  arc  scarcely  distinct  enough  in  themselves  to 
furnish  a  trustworthy  basis   of  theory,  and  even  when  inter- 

'  Caesar,  de  Bollo  GaIHco,  vi.  a  j.  ■  Ibid,  vi,  24. 

'  JuBt  as  in  Alfrotrs  war  with  tno  PancM  in  A.n.  894  he  divided  his  force 
into  two  bwlies,  so  that  one  Imlf  was  conntantly  at  home,  the  other  half  in 
the  field.    Chron.  Sax.  A.n.  8^4.    Cf.  Uorace/Od.  iii.  24.  vv.  11-16. 

*  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  iv.  1.  *  Ibid.  iv.  3. 
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preted  by  later  notices  tbej  ceBt&in  much  that  is  obscure.  Colouring  d 
Caesar  wrote  from  the  information  of  GkJlic  tribes  who  natu-  piotoro. 
rally  exaggerated'  the  qualities  of  their  triumphant  rivals ;  and 
he  himself  dwells  chiefly  on  the  points  in  which  the  Germans 
differed  from  the  Gauls.  To  this  must  be  attributed  the  stress 
laid  on  the  equality  of  the  common  lot,  on  the  discourage- 
ment of  party  struggles  and  personal  litigation,  and  on  the 
temperance  and  voluntary  poverty  which  must  have  especially 
struck  him  in  contrast  with  the  neighbour-  nation  which  was 
now  rapidly  becoming  mercenary,  and,  in  the  decay  of  liberty, 
devoting  itself  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

11.  The  general  impression  derived  from  the  outline  is,  that  Hesawtha 

the  tribes  whom  Caesar  knew  by  report  were  in  a  state  of  state  of 

,  tnmiition. 

transition  from  the  nomadic  life  to  that  of  settled  cultivation. 
The  nations  had  their  defined  territory  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
unpeopled  or  subject  land.  But  within  the  national  area,  the 
customs  of  pastoral  life  still  prevailed ;  the  smaller  communities 
moved  annually  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage;  they  cultivated 
only  enough  land  to  supply  the  year's  provision  of  com, 
changing  their  occupancy  every  year,  and  having  accordingly 
no  permanent  homesteads  or  substantial  dwelling-houses^.  The 
tie  which  imited  these  smaller  pastoral  communities  wets  simply 
that  of  kindred  ;  not  that  the  social  organisation  depended  on 
nothing  else,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  peace  and  the 
administration  of  justice  were  provided  by  the  tribal  magistracy, 
but  that  the  ideas  of  settled  homes  and  the  obligations  of  per- 
manent neighbourhood  were  realised  only  in  the  form  of  relation- 
ship. Except  for  war  the  tribal  communities  had  no  general  _ 
organisation ;  in  war  they  followed  leaders  chosen  for  the  par- 
ticular occasion.  The  predatory  expeditions  which  under  the 
approval  of  the  state  were  carried  on  by  voluntary  leaders,  were 
not  managed  through  the  machinery  of  the  state,  or  by  warriors 
who  were  permanently  attached  to  their  captains ;  they  volun- 
teered and  were  bound  by  honour  to  their  leaders  only  for  the 

^  See  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  79.  Eenible,  Saxons,  i.  40, 
rejects  the  testimony  of  Caesar  on  this  point ;  see,  on  the  whole  question, 
Wjutz,  Deatsche  VerfiEMSiings-Geschichte  (Kid,  1865),  i.  93-105. 
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pftiticnlar  expedition  ^.  In  national  wan,  like  those  in  whidi 
the  Sueyi  lived,  the  whole  population  took  part  in  actire  service 
and  in  reeenre  in  alternate  years;  and  their  armies  were 
arranged  according  to  the  contingents  which  represented  the 
tribal  sub-diyisionsw  The  only  judicial  organisation  was  that  of 
the  sub-divisions;  their  magistrates  allotted  the  land  annually, 
and  administered  justice:  but,  though  there  was  no  central  magis- 
tracy, there  was  a  national  council  which  determined  on  wars 
and  peace,  and  gave  public  sanction  to  volunteer  enterprises. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  transitional : 
that  the  determination  of  the  territorial  bounds  of  the  nation  is 
not  permanently  consistent  with  internal  nomadic  migrations, 
but  can  only  allow  them  so  long  as  the  area  is  vastiy  too  wide 
badirtfiMi'  for  its  inhabitants.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  war  should  be 
CiMMr'f  oat-  the  sole  occupation  of  any  tribe  so  far  advanced  in  civilisation 
as  the  general  description  implies.  The  account  of  the  Suevi 
can  be  true  only  of  the  populations  bordering  on  G^ul  or  on 
the  empire,  which  were  kept  on  the  defensive  by  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  Romans,  or  were  still  affected  by  the  great 
migratory  wave  which  had  begun  its  course  half  a  century 
before.  Of  the  tribes  of  interior  Germany  we  learn  nothing 
directiy,  and  can  only  infer  from  the  looser  details  that  their 
political  and  social  organisation  was  ver}*  slight;  consisting 
mainly  iu  the  tie  of  kindred  and  local  connexion  under  numerous 
chiefs  who,  whether  chosen  by  the  communities  or  inheriting 
power  from  their  fathers,  were  iude|>cndeut  one  of  another, 
united  only  by  tribal  name  and  of  equal  rank  in  the  tribal 
council.  We  must  look  to  Tacitus  for  the  filling  in  of  details 
as  well  for  the  clearer,  broader,  and  more  definite  elaboration 
of  the  outline '. 

12.  Tacitus  wrote  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Caesar. 
I>uring  this  period  the  Komans  had  been  constantly  in  collision 

'  See  Waitt.  Deutuche  V^rfMtungn-Gem^hichte*  i.  355-,^^7.  BetlimMm- 
HoUweg,  Civilpn)ceM»  it.  93.  Kounul  Maurer,  Kritieche  Uebenchaa, 
ii.  418. 

'  On  the  relation  between  Caeear  and  IWitut  in  this  point  aee  Zeius, 
Die  Deutachen  und  die  NachbanUmme,  pp.  5  a  eq.;  Beihmann-HoUweg, 
CiTilprooeas,  iv.  71,  7a. 
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with  the  Germans,  and  the  knowledge  they  now  possessed  of  them  The  Ger- 
must  have  been  direct,  abundant,  and  explicit.  The  Germania  Tacitus, 
is  an  inestimable  treasury  of  facts  and  generalisations,  but  it  is 
not  without  many  serious  difficulties  j  arising  partly  from  the 
different  stages  of  civilisation  and  political  organisation  which 
the  several  tribes  must  be  supposed  to  have  reached.  In  at- 
tempting to  compress  into  a  general  sketch  the  main  features 
of  so  large  a  family  of  tribes,  the  historian  is  scarcely  able  to 
avoid  some  inconsistencies ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  eye  was 
caught  in  some  instances  rather  by  the  points  in  which  the 
German  institutions  were  contrasted  with  the  Eoman^  than  by 
those  which  expressed  th^  essential  character.  But  of  the 
general  faithfulness  of  the  outline  we  have  no  doubt :  the  little 
inconsistencies  of  detail  serve  to  preserve  additional  facts ;  and 
the  generality  of  statement  enables  us  to  obtain  the  idea  of 
the  common  Germanic  system,  which  is  approximately  true  of 
it  at  every  stage  of  its  early  development,  althotigh  there  may 
never  have  been  a  time  at  which  the  whole  description  in  its 
exact  details  was  true  of  any  portion  of  it 

Germany  as  described  by  Tacitus  was  a  vast  con&reries  of  PMicaUnd 

,      ,  ,  religious 

tribes,  indigenous  and  homogeneous  throughout:  speaking  the^dtyofthe 
same  language,  worshipping  the  same  gods ;  marked  by  com-  races, 
mon  physical  characteristics  and  by  common  institutions,  but 
having  no  collective  name  in  their  own  tongue  and  no  collective 
organisation  ^  They  were  singularly  free  from  the  commixture 
of  blood  with  foreign  races;  their  primitive  traditions  and 
mythology  were  altogether  their  own.  They  had,  as  in  Caesar's 
tune,  their  own  breeds  of  cattle,  and  their  only  wealth  was  the 
possession  of  herds  ^.     Money  and  merchandise  were  of  little 

^  No  one  now  believes  the  Germania  to  be  a  satire  on  Rome,  as  was 
onoe  the  case.  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  ai.  See  also 
Gaizot,  Civilisation  in  France  (ed.  Hazlitt),  i.  418. 

'  Tac.  Germania,  cc.  1-3.  On  the  origin  of  the  name  Germania  see  Waitz, 
D.  V.  G.  i.  24 ;  he  rejects  all  German  derivations,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
originally  Gallic,  the  name  given  (as  Tacitus  indicates)  by  the  Gauls  first 
to  the  Tungri  and  afterwards  to  all  the  kindred  tribes.  The  meaning  may 
be  either  'good  shouters'  (Grimm,  Goschichte  der  Beutschen  Spracbe, 
p.  787),  or,  according  to  other  writers,  *  East-men '  or  *  neighbours.' 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  5  ;  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  a6 ;  Gnmm,  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Sprache,  pp.  28-42. 
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Vmnnon  account  with  them.  They  Lad  no  cities,  nor  even  streets  in 
German  life,  their  villages ;  their  huildings  were  rudely  put  together  from 
rough  undressed  materials  ^  Their  chastity  and  regard  for 
marriage,  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their 
general  temperance  and  sohriety,  are  still  strongly  marked.  In 
most  of  these  points  there  is  no  difference  hetween  the  accounts 
of  the  two  great  historians ;  hut  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  love 
of  hunting  has  declined,  and  the  warriors  spend  the  seasons  of 
peace  in  lazy  enjoyment^ ;  they  have  hegun  to  use  wine  and 
that  not  in  moderation,  and  they  have  hecome  inveterate  and 
husiness-like  gamhlers'.  Agriculture  of  a  simple  description, 
and  for  the  growth  of  wheat  only,  would  seem  to  have 
increased;  and  the  freemen  and  slaves  alike  have  settled 
homes.  Local  organisation,  too,  is  either  much  more  largely 
developed,  or  forms  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  general 
description, 
kdvanoe  on  It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  these  latter  particulars  prove 
hiDgi  a  definite  progress  in  civilisation  since  the  days  of  Caesar ;  but 
>y  Goeiar.  in  some  respects  such  an  advance  was  a  necessity.  The  increase 
of  population  and  the  extension  of  settlements  involve  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  animals  of  chase,  and  may  account 
for  the  disuse  of  hunting  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  enlarged 
agriculture.  The  continuous  struggle  with  the  Romans  may 
account  alike  for  the  creation  of  a  more  purely  military  spirit 
among  the  warriors,  and  for  the  misuse  of  their  scarce  and 
ungrateful  seasons  of  leisure.  But  further  than  this  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  go ;  and  it  is  unadvisable  to  undervalue  the  quantum  of 
civilisation  which  had  been  attained  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  in 
order  to  point  more  graphically  the  bearing  of  Tacitus's  enco- 
mium^. With  all  the  drawbacks  he  mentions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  general  tone  of  society  and  morality,  so  far  as 
he  knew  it,  was  far  higher  in  Germany  than  at  Rome,  *  plusque 
ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bonae  leges'.'    It  is,  however, 

>  Tac.  Germ.  c.  i6.  *  Ibid.  cc.  15.  22.      ^         »  Ibid.  c.  24. 

*  Niebuhr  thought  that  the  Germims  of  Tacitus**  time  were  not  more 
uncivilised  than  the  Westphalian  and  Lower  Saxon  peasants  of  his  own 
time.  Wait«,  Deutsche  Ver&ssungs-Geschichte.  I.  29 ;  Bethmann-Holl  weg, 
Civaprocess,  iv.  71,  ^2.  '  "^Germ.  c.  19. 
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on  points  of  social  and  political  organisation  that  our  greatest 
debt  to  Tacitus  is  owing. 

13.  Although  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  now  general,  the  Common, 
wealth  of  the  Oermans  consists  chiefly  if  not  solely  in  their  EmdT^^ 
herds  of  cattle:  for  these  the  vast  tracts  of  forest  and  unen- 
closed land  afford  abundant  pasturage,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage  no  particular  appropriation  of  the  soil  is  needed. 
The  wide  forests  and  untilled  plains  are  common  property.  But 
there  is  not  yet  apparently  any  separate  ownership  even  of 
the  cultivated  land.  True,  we  read  no  longer  of  the  annual 
migrations  of  families  or  small  communities  from  one  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  to  another.  The  village  settlements  Chancter  of 
are  permanent,  and  the  dwellings  substantial  and  extensive.  lettiemeDti. 
But  the  arable  land  is  occupied  by  the  community  as  a  body, 
and  allotments,  changed  annually,  are  assigned  to  the  several 
freemen  according  to  their  estimation  or  social  importance  ^ 
The  extent  of  waste  land  prevents  any  difficulty  in  the  supply 
of  divisible  area.  The  arable  area  is  changed  every  year,  and 
there  is  abundance  over';  for  they  do  not  attempt  to  utilise 
by  labour  the  whole  productive  power  or  extent  of  the  land, 
in  planted  orchards,  divided  meadows,  or  watered  gardens ;  the 
only  tribute  levied  on  the  soil  is  the  crop  of  com '. 

Still,  property  in  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altogether  Several 
unknown  ^     The  villagers  choose  places  for  their  homesteads  UmaT^ 

'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  36  :  '  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab  universis  in  vices  {al. 
vicis)  occapantur,  quoB  mox  inter  se  secundum  dignationem  partiuntur.* 
If  Uie  reading  'in  vices'  be  retained  and  the  annual  change  of  allotment 
be  understood,  this  passage  must  be  translated,  *  The  fields  are  alternately 
occupied  by  the  whole  body  of  cultivators  according  to  their  number,  and 
these  they  afterwards  divide  among  themselves  according  tu  their  individual 
dignity.*  But  Dr.  Waitz,  with  good  MS.  authority,  prefers  to  read  vicis,  and 
to  anderstand  the  statement  as  referring  to  initial  occupation  ; — *  The  lands 
are  occupied  by  the  collective  townships  according  to  the  number  of  cultiva- 
tors, and  these  they  afterwards  divide  among  themselves  (the  cultivators) 
according  to  their  dignity.*  The  passage  is  confessedly  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. See  for  an  accoimt  of  the  very  numerous  interpret;itionj)  Waitz, 
D.  V.  G.  i.  133-137.     See  also  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  5,  6. 

*  Tac.  Grenn.  c.  a6 :  '  Arva  per  annos  mutant  et  superest  ager.'  See 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  40,  and  p.  15  above.  '  Tac.  Germ.  c.  26. 

*  Private  possession  of  land  is  regarded  as  introduced  after  the  Volker- 
wandenmg  (Bethmann-HoUweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  15),  and,  in  regions  not 
afEectad  by  that  change,  as  a  development  consequent  on  the  improvement 
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as  the  supply  of  water,  wood,  or  pasture  tempts  them.  Their 
huildiiigs  are  not  crowded  upon  one  another  ^ :  in  collective 
Tillages  or  in  solitary  farmsteads  each  man  has  his  own  house 
and  a  space  of  ground  surrounding  it.  Even  if  this  arrange- 
ment, as  Tacitus  states,  is  the  result  of  their  dislike  of  neigh- 
bours or  of  their  fear  of  fires,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  it 
16  home-  by  such  considerations :  the  homestead  of  the  rich  and  poor 
freemen  alike  must  have  included  granaries,  cow-houses,  and 
stack-yards  ^  And  in  this  no  one  but  the  owner  could  have 
any  right.  It  is  possible  that  it  contained  land  enough  to 
furnish  hay  for  the  winter,  for  Tacitus  mentions  no  annual  re- 
apportionment of  meadow-ground,  although  it  is  more  probable 
that  that  was  allotted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  arable. 
But  on  any  hypothesis  the  freeman  had  complete  and  several 
property  in  his  homestead;  he  had  a  definite  share  in  the 
arable  field,  annually  assigned  by  the  community  itself,  varying 
in  situation  and  quality,  but  permanent  in  every  other  par- 
ticular j  and  he  had  an  undefined  but  proportionate  right  to 
the  use  of  the  common  woods  and  pastures '. 
Blation  In  this  very  general  statement  it  may  be  thought  that  a 

fttement  distinct  advance  may  be  traced  on  the  land  system  described 
icitus.  by  Caesar ;  the  nomad  stage  has  ceased  *,  the  communities  have 
settled  seats  and  each  man  his  own  home.  It  is  however 
uncertain  whether  the  tribes  which  Caesar  describes  as  nomad 
are  the  same  as  those  which  Tacitus  describes  as  settled ;  it  has 
been  contended  that  Caesar  misled  Tacitus  and  that  Tacitus 
misunderstood  Caesar.  But  the  mere  interpretation  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  authors  does  not  affect  the  material  truth 
of  Tacitus's  picture.     The  member  of  the  community  had  a  fixed 

of  agriculture,  and  strictly  regulated  by  jealous  custom.  Bethmann-HoU- 
weg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  i6 ;  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  93  sq. ;  Palgrave, 
Commonwealth,  pp.  71,  93,  &c. 

^  Tac.  Genu.  c.  16.    The  houses  in  the  villages  are  separated  from  one 
another;  other  houses  are  built  apart  wherever  the  settler  chooses:  the 
difference  between  the  village-life  and  the  separate  fiirm-life  already  appear- 
ing.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  108-110. 
'  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  113.     Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  16)  mentions  subterra- 
W  nean  storehouses. 

•  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  i.  1 15-118 ;  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  139-153. 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  L  33. 
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share  of  a  cLanging  area  of  cultivated  land,  a  proportionate 

share  in  the  common  pasturage,  and  a  house  and  homestead 

of  his  own*. 

14.  But  was  this  absolute  equality  in  the  character  of  the  Differenoef 

hold  on  land  a  sign  of  social  equality  in  other  relations  of  life  ? 

Although  there  is  apparently  no  difference  in  the  political  status 

of  all  the  fully  qualified  freemen,  there  are  unmistakable  grades 

of  class  and  rank.     There  are  distinctions  of  wealth,  although 

wealth  consists  of  cattle  only.     There  are  distinctions  of  blood, 

some  are  noble  and  some  are  not ;  and  of  status,  there  are  nohiles, 

ingenut,  liberti,  and  8ervi\     There  is  further  a  distinct  array  of 

official  personages,  princij)e8,  duces,  sacerdotes,  reges*.     Of  these 

differences,  that  based  upon  wealth  does  not  require  discussion, 

except  so  far  as  it  implies  a  pre-eminence  which  would  be 

marked  by  a  larger  allotment  of  arable  land,  and  the  possession 

of  a  larger  homestead.     Tacitus,  in  the  obscure  passage  in  which 

he  describes  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  mentions  the  dig- 

naiio  \  or  estimation  of  the  individual,  as  one  of  the  principles 

of  partition.     The  annual  re-allotment  involves  an  equality  of  Powible 

...  meqiudity« 

subdivisions,  but  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  two  or  allotmeiitfl 

more  subdivisions  being  assigned  to  the  same  person.  The 
wealth  in  cattle  involves  of  necessity  a  proportionate  enjoyment 
of  pasture  and  meadow,  and  the  employment  of  servile  cultiva- 
tors implies  an  inequality  in  the  shares  of  the  arable  which  they 
cultivate  for  their  respective  masters.  And  the  privilege  which 
of  necessity  is  granted  to  the  rich  man,  can  scarcely  be  withheld 
from  the  nobleman  or  magistrate  who  may  demand  it,  if  he  pos- 
sesses servants  enough  to  cultivate  a  larger  share  than  that  of  the 
simple  freeman. .  But  the  inequalities  in  the  use  or  possession  of 
the  land  involve  no  inequalities  in  social  and  political  rights  ^ 

'  The  whole  property,  homestead,  arable  and  pasture  together,  bore  the 
name  of  Hube,  hoba,  in  Germany ;  and  was  the  higid,  terra  familiae,  man- 
8US,  caasate  or  hide  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  6.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp. 
126-134. 

'  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  24,  25,  44 ;  Grimm,  Bechtsalterthttmer,  pp.  227,  308. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  10,  11,  14,  &c. 

*  Ibid.  c.  26 ;  dignUaUm  is  Grimm's  reading ;  dignationem  the  common 
one. 

*  Waltz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  218.  Kemble  (Saxons,  i.  135)  seems  to  confoand 
the  nobUu  with  the  prineepe.    See  too  Grimm,  B.  A.  p.  280. 
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CfMHicter  The  distinction  between  the  ncbiies  and  the  ingenui  must  be 
uobility.  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense :  the  nobility  can  be  only  that  of 
descent,  either  from  ancient  kings,  or  from  the  gods,  or  from 
the  g^at  benefactors  and  military  leaders  of  the  race'.  It  is  on 
the  ground  of  nobility  that  the  kings  are  chosen  in  the  tribes 
that  have  adopted  a  monarchical  government ';  pre-eminent 
nobility,  like  great  age,  entitles  a  man  to  respectfu!  hearing  in 
the  tribal  councils,  and  to  special  rank  in  the  comilatus  of  the 
magistrate  to  whom  he  attaches  himself ;  but  it  confers  no 
political  privilege,  it  involves  no  special  claim  to  the  office 
of  magistrate  or  leader  in  war^,  or  to  the  right  of  having  a 
comitatus  or  following  such  as  belongs  to  the  magistrate.  Tlie 
ingenuus  or  simple  freeman  is  in  every  point  except  descent  the 
equal  of  the  noble.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  freedom 
or  nobility  of  birth  implies  in  itself  the  possession  of  political 
rights.  The  young  men  are,  until  they  are  admitted  to  the 
use  of  arms,  members  of  the  family  only,  not  of  the  stated 
When  they  come  to  years  of  discretiou,  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation  permits  it,  they  are  formally  invested  with  a  shield  and 
spear  either  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  father  or  kinsman,  in 
the  assembled  Council.  This  investiture,  or  emancipation  as  it 
may  be  deemed,  may  entitle  them  to  an  honourable  place  in 
the  host,  but  scarcely  to  a  voice  in  the  Council  until  they 
have  obtained  by  inheritance  or  allotment  their  share  in  the 
common  land^ 
The  freed-  On  this  point  however  Tacitus  is  silent.  Nor  can  we  discover 
from  his  words  whether  the  liberti  or  freedmen,  whom  he  men- 
tions as  constituting  an  important  element  in 'the  tribes  that 
are  governed  by  kings  ^,  possessed  more  than  merely  personal 

*  Bethmann-HoUwc^,  Civilprooeas,  ir.  85.  Cf.  Tac.  Germ.  c.  13,  •  magn* 
patrum  merita.*     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  189- 191  ;  Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  365  aq. 

"  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7.  '  Ibid.  cc.  11,  13. 

*  Yet  most  of  the  principes  mentioned  in  Tacitus  are  of  noble  birth : 
hence  it  is  argued  that  nobility  gave  a  presumptive  if  not  exclusive  claim  to 
oflSce.  See  Bethmann-HoUweg,  Civilprocess.  iv.  90.  Waita,  D.  V.  G.  i.  a  3 1, 
maintains  that  there  is  no  such  connexion,  and  it  cannot  be  proved. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  13.     'Ante  hoc  domus  pars  videntur,  mox  reipublicae  * 

*  Waitz.  D.  V.  G.  i.  323,  324 ;  Sohm,  PVinldsche  Reichs-  und  Gerichts- 
verfassung,  pp.  545-558' 

^  Tac,  Germ.  c.  25.    Cf.  Waits,  D.  V. G.  i.  174. 
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freedom.     It  is   most  improbable  on  all  analogies  that  they 

possessed  any  political  rights. 

The  unfree  or  servile  class  is  divided  by  Tacitus  into  two  * :  The  aerv 

olmm. 

one  answering  to  the  coloni  of  Koman  civilisation,  and  the 
other  to  slaves.  Of  the  former  each  man  has  a  house  and 
home  of  his  own.  He  pays  to  his  lord  a  quantity  of  com,  of 
cattle,  or  of  clothing ;  he  must  therefore  hold  land  on  which 
to  grow  the  com  and  feed  the  cattle,  and  this  land  is  of 
course  a  portion  of  his  lord's.  Possibly  the  more  dignified 
and  richer  freemen  cultivate  all  their  lands  by  these  means; 
but  if  the  analogy  with  the  Boman  coloni  holds  good^,  the 
servtis  is  personally  free  except  in  relation  to  his  lord  and  his 
land,  neither  of  which  he  can  forsake.  His  condition  is  not  The  cult 
a  hard  one ;  he  is  very  rarely  beaten  or  forced  to  labour ;  but 
if  his  lord  kill  him,  as  sometimes  may  be  done  in  passion,  it 
is  done  with  impunity ;  no  satisfaction  can,  it  would  seem,  be 
recovered  by  his  family.  The  origin  of  this  servile  class  may 
be  found  in  the  subjugation,  by  the  tribe,  of  the  former  occu- 
piers of  the  land ;  a  process  which,  in  the  nomadic  and  warlike 
phase  of  public  life  that  had  now  passed  away,  must  have  been 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  which  may  have  even  created  a 
subject  population,  cultivating  the  land  of  the  tribe  in  imme- 
diate dependence  on  the  state  or  king.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  depressed  population  were  other  than  German 
in  origin,  although  of  course  unconnected  by  any  tribal  tie  with 
their  masters.  Even  the  sons  of  the  poorer  freemen  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  service  as  cultivators  under  the  richer 
men  or  on  the  public  lands. 

The  second  class  of  servi  contained  those  who  had  lost  their  The  slaTi 
freedom  by  gambling ;  possibly  also  prisoners  of  war :  of  penal 
servitude  there  is  no  distinct  trace.     This  cannot  have  been 

*  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  24,  25  ;  Grimm,  B.  A.  pp.  300, 301 ;  G.  L.  von  Maurer, 
Hof^erfasBg.  i.  5  sq. 

'  Savigny  has  collected  and  arranged  all  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  colonuH  in  a  paper  translated  in  the  Philological  Museum,  ii.  117:  he 
carefully  points  out  that,  notwithstanding  a  close  analogy,  there  is  no  his- 
torical connexion  whatever  between  the  Roman  coloni  and  the  German 
8«r& ;  pp.  144,  145.  See  also  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  175  w^.  0."L.NQitt.'^^»Mi«» 
Hofverfoflng.  i  J/s/,  S^SS^?* 
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a  large  body :  the  gamblers  were  generally  sold,  tbe  posseaflion 
of  such  victims  being  no  credit  to  the  owner  ^. 

Thepffloial  ThiQ  prindpes^  or  official  magistracy,  have  of  coarse  pre-emi- 
nence ^  dignity  and  privilege.  They  are  elected  in  the  national 
assemblies,  and  receive  a  provision  in  the  shape  of  voluntary 
offerings  or  distinct  votes  of  com  and  cattle,  made  by  the  state 
itself^.  Such  votes  imply  the  existence  of  some  state  domain  or 
public  land,  the  cultivation  of  which  must  have  been  performed 
by  servi  or  coloni;.  and  the  natural  tendency  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  annex  some  portion  of  the  territory  as  an 
official  estate  to  the  dignity  of  the  princeps.  It  is  clear  that  it 
had  not  reached  this  stage  in  the  age  of  Tacitus '.  Outside  of 
his  official  authority,  the  chief  or  only  privilege  of  the  prtneepa 
was  the  right  of  entertaining  a  comitatus  *. 

The  comi-  This  was  a  body  of  warlike  companions,  who  attached  them- 
selves in  the  closest  manner  to  the  chieftain  of  their  choice. 
They  were  in  many  cases  the  sons  of  the  nobles  who  were  ambi- 
tious of  renown  or  of  a  perfect  education  in  arms.  The  jyrinceps 
provided  for  them  horses,  arms,  and  such  rough  equipment  as 
they  wanted.  Tliese  and  plentiful  entertainment  were  accepted 
instead  of  wages  ^  In  the  time  of  war  the  comitea  fought  for 
their  chief  ^  at  once  his  defenders  and  the  rivals  of  his  prowess. 
For  the  2>rinceps  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  surpassed,  for  the  eomite$ 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  24. 

'  '  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis.'  Tac.Genn.c.  13.  '  MO0  est  civitaUbuf 
ultro  ac  viritim  conferre  principibus  quod  pro  honore  acceptum  etiam  neoes- 
sitatibus  Bubvenit.'  Ibid.  c.  15.  This  is  the  orinn  of  the  naturalia  of  the 
Frankish,  and  perhaps  of  the  feorm-fultum  oF  the  Anglo-Saxon,  kings. 
Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  31. 

»  Waitz.  D.  V.  G.  i.  155. 

*  Whether  the  right  oi  comitatiu  was  attached  to  the  office  of  king  and 
princeps  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  Bethmann-HoUweg,  CivilprooMS,  iv.  93. 
Waitz  (D.  y.  G.  i.  228-237)  regards  it  as  exclusively  so.  Konrad  Maurer, 
arguing  that  in  an  early  stage  of  society  the  companions  and  free  servants 
of  the  princeps  would  be  the  same,  inclines  to  regard  the  comites  of  the 
princeps  as  corresponding  with  the  servants  of  private  persons.  Krit. 
Ueberschau,  ii.  396-403.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  enough  for  oar  poxw 
pose  to  remark  Uiat  it  was  only  the  princeps  who  could  give  a  public  status 
and  character  to  his  comites. 

^  '  Nam  epulffi  et  quanquam  incompti,  largi  tamen,  apparatus  pro  stipen- 
dio  cedunt.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  14.  The  warhorse  and  spear  were  the  gift  of 
the  princeps  and  the  origin  of  the  later  heriot. 

*  *  Principes  pro  victoria  pugnant,  comites  pro  prindpe.'  Tac.  Germ,  c  14. 
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it  was  a  disgrace  not  to  equal  the  exploits  of  their  leader,  and  Tie  of  the 

perpetual  infamy  to  retire  from  the  field  on  which  he  had  fallen,  princept. 

They  were  bound  by  the  closest  obligation  to  defend  and  protect 

him,  and  to  ascribe  to  his  glory  their  own  brave  deeds  ^     In  the 

body  thus  composed,  there  were  grades  of  rank  determined  by  the 

judgment  of  the  princeps^  :  and  a  high  place  in  the  comitatus 

was  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  noble  youth  just  as  much  as 

the  possession  of  a  numerous  and  spirited  body  of  retainers  was 

to  his  patron,  who  found  that  his  dignity,  strength,  glory,  and 

security  depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the  character  of  his 

followers.     The  princepa  who  entertained  such  a  company,  was 

renowned  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  he  was  chosen  to  represent 

his  nation  as  ambassador ;  he  was  honoured  with  special  gifts ; 

and  sometimes  the  terror  of  his  name  would  put  an  end  to  war 

before  blood  had  been  shed.     War  was  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  TJieirem- 

ploymenta. 

employment  of  the  comites  :  when  there  was  peace  at  home,  the 
youth  sought  opportunities  of  distinguishing  and  enriching  them-  ^ 
selves  in  distant  warfare.  In  the  times  of  forced  and  unwelcome 
rest  they  were  thoroughly  idle ;  they  cared  neither  for  farming 
nor  for  hunting,  but  spent  the  time  in  feasting  and  sleep'.  The 
comikUus  is  one  of  the  strangest  but  most  lasting  features  of 
early  civilisation,  partly  private  and  partly  public  in  its  character, 
and  furnishing  a  sort  of  supplement  to  an  otherwise  imperfect 
organisation.  The  strong  and  close  bond  of  union  thus  described 
by  Tacitus  can  scarcely  be  the  same  institution  as  the  voluntary 
and  occasional  adhesion  to  a  military  leader,  which  Caesar 
mentions  in  connexion  with  the  aggressive  expeditions  of  his  own 
time  * ;  but  the  one  may  have  grown  out  of  the  other.     Glory 

*  Tac.  Grerm.  c.  14  :  '  Sua  quoque  fortia  facta  gloriae  ejus  aangnare  pra^ 
oiputun  sacramentum  est.*  Waitz  undentands  this  to  imply  an  actual  oath. 
D.  V.  G.  i.  347. 

'  Tac.  Germ,  cc  13,  14.  The  difficult  pasnage  'Iiisignis  nobilitas  aut 
magna  patrum  merita  principis  dignationem  etiam  adolescentuljs  assignant ' 
is  commented  on  at  great  length  by  Waitz,  D.  V.G.i.  260-270 ;  and  Sohm, 
Ft.  B.  G.  V.  pp.  555-558  ;  both  of  whom  give  a  transitive  sense  to  diffnatio- 
nem,  Kemble  tnuoslates  *  principifl  dignationem  assignant/  *  give  the  rank 
of  princes.'    Saxons,  i.  i66. 

^  Tac.  Germ.  0. 1 5  :  a  passage  which  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  eomUet, 

*  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  23  ;  above,  §  11.    The  idea  of  B^b^V  mA 
others  that  Caesar  describes  an  earlier  form  of  the  institution  \a  tq^qcV^  Vj 
Waite,  D.  V.  G,  1-33;;  K,  Msonsr,  Krit.  Ueberachau,  U.  41%. 
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The  nmd'  and  booty  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  end  of  the  expeditions 
organised  by  both,  and  the  tie  of  personal  honour  and  attach- 
ment the  common  bond ;  but  in  Caesar's  account  the  leadership 
b  not  restricted  to  the  official  magistrate,  and  the  engagement  of 
the  follower  is  for  a  single  campaign  only.  That  the  relation  to 
the  prince2)8  implies  personal  dependence  is  clear :  no  one  need 
blush,  says  Tacitus,  to  be  iseen  among  the  comttes  ^ ;  but  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary,  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  to  say  so, 
involves  of  necessity  some  idea  of  diminution  of  status.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  one  in  this  relation  would  be  regarded 
as  fully  competent  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  tribe, 
but  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  has  been  sometimes 
maintained,  that  a  position  of  so  much  honour,  and  so  much 
coveted,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  freedom*.  But 
the  importance  of  the  eomitatus  lies  mainly  in  the  later  history, 
and  in  its  bearing  on  kindred  but  distinct  developments. 

The  prieite.  Of  the  priests  of  the  German  races  we  learn  little  more  from 
Tacitus  than  that  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of  men  who  pre- 
sided at  the  sacrifices,  took  the  auspices  for  public  undertakings, 
proclaimed  silence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  the  name  of  the  god  of 
war  discharged  the  office  of  judge  and  executioner  in  the  host*. 

It  is,  however,  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  government 
that  the  notices  of  the  Germania  have  their  greatest  value. 

The  tribal  1 5.  There  was  not  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  any  more  than  in  that 
'  of  Caesar,  any  general  centre  of  administration,  or  any  federal 
bond  among  the  several  tribes,  although  the  great  kindred  races 
had  common  religious  rites  and  sanctuaries.  Each  nation  had  a 
constitution  of  its  own.  In  some  there  was  a  king  with  kindred 
nobility  and  of  course  a  personal  eomitcUus,  the  patron  of  freed- 

Soyaltj.       men  and  serfs  ^.     But  the  king  was  by  no  means  vested  with 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  13  :  *  Nee  rubor  inter  coinites  aspici.* 

'  ThiR  seems  to  be  Kemble's  view  ;  Saxons,  i.  1 73  ;  *  it  is  clear  that  the  idea 
of  freedom  is  entirely  lost/  being  replaced  by  that  of  honour.  It  is  entirely 
rejected  by  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  348,  and  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  394. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7,  10,  11.     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  257,  258. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  cc.  7f  35-  'Hie  essence  of  German  kingsliip  was  not  in  the 
command  of  the  host,  or  in  the  leadership  of  a  eomitatus,  or  in  the  union  of 
several  tribes  under  one  sceptre,  or  in  an  authority  more  efficient  than  that 
of  itm  prinoeps ;  but  in  its  hereditary  character,  or  in  the  choice,  by  the 

people,  of  A  ruler  from  a  diatinct  fSsonily.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  L  28^293. 
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irresponsible  or  unlimited  powers  \  He  was  elected  from  the  Limited 
body  of  the  nobles,  for  strictly  hereditary  succession  was  con-  royalty, 
fined  to  private  property :  he  had  not  the  sole  command  in  war; 
that  was  engrossed  by  the  duceSy  who  also  owed  their  position 
to  election,^  determined  by  the  renown  they  had  already  earned, 
and  sustained  by  the  willing  obedience  of  their  companions  in 
arms'.  He  might  take  a  leading  part  in  council,  but  others 
qualified  by  age,  nobility,  honour,  and  eloquence  had  a  not  in- 
ferior claim  to  be  heard  ^.  He  received  a  portion  of  the  fines 
imposed  in  the  courts  of  justice,  but  he  did  not  appoint  the 
judges  *.  His  position  was  dignified  and  important,  as  imper- 
sonating the  unity  of  the  tribe  and  implying  a  dominion  more 
extensive  than  that  held  by  the  other  non-monarchical  com- 
munities ;  but  unless  he  were  personally  endowed  with  the  gifts 
or  reputation  of  a  military  leader,  it  could  be  one  only  of  simple 
honour.  There  was  no  such  relation  between  him  and  the 
principes^  as  there  was  between  the  principes  and  their  comitea: 
the  principea  fought  not  for  him,  but  for  victory,  and  the  only 
treason,  except  that  which  consisted  in  the  betrayal  of  the  volun- 
tary tie,  was  that  which  was  committed  against  the  nation*. 

We  may  understand  that  a  tribe  which  had  adopted  monarchy 
must  gradually  have  modified  these  conditions;  that  a  king 
strong  enough  to  maintain  his  position  at  all,  must  have  gathered 
the  chiefs  of  the  land  into  a  comitatua  of  his  own ;  but  there  is 
no  sign  as  yet  that  this  was  done :  nor  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  king  exercised,  except  in  the  case  of  auguries^,  any 

K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  419-423.  This  hereditary  cbaractdr  is 
absolntely  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  royalty  originated  in  the 
eomUcUtu  :  and  is  in  distinct  contrast  with  the  elective  principle  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  principes, 

^  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7  :  *  Nee  regibus  infinita  aut  libera  potestas.* 
'  '  Duces  ex  virtute  sumunt . . .  et  duces  exemplo  potius  quam  imperio  . . . 
praesunt.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  7.     Waitz  however  maintnins  that  the  king  was 
the  regular  general  for  the  monarchic  tribes ;  D.  V.  G.  i.  310  sq. 
'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  11. 

*  *  Pars  mulctae  regi  vel  dvitati,  pars  ipsi  qui  vindicatur  vel  propinquis 
ejus  exsolvitur.*     Ibid.  c.  12. 

'  Nor  were  the  nobiles  the  king's  comitattu :  but  the  question  belongs  to 
a  later  stage.     Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  365  sq. 

*  *  Proditores  et  transfiigas  arboribuB  suspendunt,*  &c.  Tac.  QkQinGL.  q.  \^« 
^  Ibid.  c.  JO. 
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Bucb  sacerdotal  influence  as  in  ancient  times  might  be  supposed 
to  console  a  sovereign  whose  power  bore  no  proportion  to  his 
dignity.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  argue  with  certainty  from  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  that  those  tribes  in  wliich  the  power  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  principes  were  of  so  great  importance,  were 
really  subject  to  kings  at  all. 
The  central       For  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tribes  dispensed  altogether 
tion  was  in    with  royalty :  the  state  or  civitas  ^  was  a  sufficient  centre,  and 
whether       the  tie  of  nationality  a  sufficient  bond  of  cohesion.     In  these 
or  not.    °    still,  as  in  Caesar^s  time,  the  principes  chosen  in  the  national 
councils  acted  independently  of  one  another  in  peace,  and  in  war 
obeyed  the  leader  whose  valour  marked  him  out  for  election. 
Under  this  system  the  state  received  the  portion  of  the  mulcts 
which  in  the  monarchies  fell  to  the  king*:  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  election  of  the  2>^ncij)es  was  influenced  by  the  here- 
ThefiWiidiw ditary   principle',   or  that  their  status   involved  any  of  the 
monarohic    honours  of  royalty.     In  the  monarchical  tribes  it  is  probable 
that  the  king  may  have  gradually  appropriated  the  powers  and 
honours  of  the  princtj)es,  but  in  the  non -monarchical  ones  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  principes  were  more  than  the  elec- 
tive magistrates  of  free  and  kindred  communities. 
The  central       16.  Under  both  systems  the  central  power  was  wielded  by  the 
the  civita*,  a  national  assemblies.     These  were  held  at  flxed  times,  generally 
So  host.      at  tbe  new  or  full  moon\   There  was  no  distinction  of  place '^ :  all 
were  free^  all  appeared  in  arms.     Silence  was  proclaimed  by  the 
priests,  who  had  for  the  time  the  power  of  enforcing  it.     Then 
the  debate  was  opened  by  some  one  who  had  a  personal  claim  to 
be  heard,  the  king,  or  a  princej)s,  or  one  whose  age,  nobility, 
military  glory,  or  eloquence  entitled  him  to  rise.     He  took  the 

^  Tacitus  uses  the  word  civiku  to  express  the  tribe  in  its  constitutional 
aspect,  in  the  Germania.  cc.8,  la  1 2*  13, 14, 15,  19,  25,  30, 41 ;  and  Annales, 
L  37.  Qens  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  but  not  so  pagus,  which  always 
means  a  subdivision ;  as  in  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  i.  12,'  Omnis  civitas 
Helvetia  in  quattuor  pagos  divisa  est.'  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  140.  Sohm 
(Fr.  R.  G.  y.  pp.  1-8}  carefully  works  out  the  position  that  whereas  the 
unity  of  the  German  race  was  one  of  blood  and  religion  only,  the  tribal  or 
state  unity  exhibited  in  the  councils  was  political,  and  that  of  the  pagi  or 
hundreds  simply  a  judicixJ  organisation. 

*  Tac.  Germ.  c.  12.        '  See  above,  p.  22,  n.  4.        *  Tac.  Germ.  c.  11. 

'  Possibly  they  arranged  themselves,  as  in  the  host,  in  kindreds.    Waitz, 

V,  G.  i,  $2$. 


> 
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tone  of  persuasion,  never  that  of  command.  Opposition  was 
expressed  bj  loud  shouts;  assent  by  the  shaking  of  spears; 
enthusiastic  applause  bj  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield. 

Of  matters  of  deliberation  the  more  important  were  transacted  Ddiben- 
in  the  full  assembly,  at  which  all  the  freemen  were  entitled  to  council  of 
be  present.  But  the  business  was  canvassed  and  arranged  by 
the  jprincipes  before  it  was  presented  for  national  determination ; 
and  matters  of  less  import  and  ordinary  routine  were  dispatched 
in  the  limited  gatherings  of  the  magistrates.  Of  the  greater 
questions  were  those  of  war  and  peace,  although  these,  together 
with  proposals  of  alliance  and  elections  of  magistrates,  were  fre- 
quently discussed  in  the  convivial  meetings  which  formed  part  of 
the  regular  session  of  the  council  ^.  The  magistrates  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  pagi  and  viei  were  elected  in  the 
general  council.  It  also  acted,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  a  high 
court  of  justice,  heard  complaints  and  issued  capital  sentences'. 

The  local  courts  of  justice  were  held  by  the  elected  principes  Judicial 
in  the  larger  divisions  or  pagi,  and  in  the  villages  or  md.  But  ortheiM^M. 
their  office  was  rather  that  of  president  of  the  court  than  of 
judge.  The  princepa  had,  in  the  pagus  at  least,  a  hundred 
assessors  or  companions  to  whom  he  was  indebted  not  only  for 
advice  but  for  authority  also' :  doubtless  they  both  declared  the 
law  and  weighed  the  evidence.  Capital  punishments  were  not 
rare ;  hanging  was  the  reward  of  treason  and  desertion :  the 
coward  and  the  abandoned  person  were  drowned  or  smothered 

'  '  De  recoDciliandis  invicem  inimicitiis  et  jungendis  affinitatibus  et  ad- 
■ciflcendis  principibu8,depace  denique  ac  bello,  plerumque  in  conviviis  con- 
sultant.'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  23.  Whether  the  custom  of  drinking  the  fines  for 
non-Attendanoe,  which  was  a  time-honoured  practice  in  the  German  mark- 
oonrts  (G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Markenverfassg.  p.  275),  and  still  prevails  in 
England  in  rural  clubs,  can  be  traced  to  this  usage,  need  not  be  discussed. 
It  certainly  seems  that  the  manorial  courts  still  support  their  existence  by 
dinners  after  business :  and  so  in  the  time  of  Athelstan  the  'bytt-fylling/ 
'impletio  Tasorum/  was  an  important  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  local 
gatherings.  The  vexed  question  of  Bcot  ales  and  churcli  ales,  and  the  func- 
tions  of  the  ale-taster  connect  themselves  with  the  primitive  practice  :  and 
ao  also  the  guilds.     See  Chap,  xi,  below. 

•  Tac.  Germ.  c.  12.     See  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  p.  5. 

>  *  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliiK  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  psiigoa  V\<^o«((\Ql« 
reddunt.    CentenJ  singuliB  ex  plebe  comites  oonsilium  aunwl  et  vAic^'nXAa 
sdmnt '    Tac,  Oerm.  c.  12, 
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under  hurdles :  other  offences  were  expiated  hy  fines,  of  which 
one  portion  went  to  the  king  or  the  state,  the  rest  to  the  injured 
Finet  in  person  or  his  relations.  The  system  o£  compensation  extended 
^^**'  even  to  the  reconciliation  of  hereditary  quarrels :  homicide  itself 
^*^^***  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine  of  cattle :  the  whole  house  of  the 
slain  man  joined  in  accepting  it  as  an  indemnity,  and  the  breach 
of  the  public  peace  was  healed  by  a  fixed  share  ^ 
prnnintion  17.  In  war  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  discipline  was 
tempered  greatly  by  the  spirit  of  the  comitatus.  The  leader  of 
the  host  was  the  chosen  champion;  not  necessarily  the  king 
or  the  local  ma^strate,  but  the  dux  whose  prowess  had  earned 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  who  as  princeps  was  followed 
by  the  largest  train  of  companions^.  From  each  ^xz^^u^  a 
hundred  champions  were  sent  to  the  host  ^  just  as  the  hundred 
assessors  were  furnished  to  the  court  of  justice.  Well-trained 
infantry  were  thus  supplied ;  they  took  the  van  in  battle  and 
were  supported  by  or  mingled  with  the  cavalry.  The  chief 
burden  fell  on  the  duces* y  who  had  to  set  an  example  rather  than 
to  enforce  command,  and  on  the  princi2)es  with  their  mounted 
comiles  \  The  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  field  as  in  the 
council  was  left  in  great  measure  to  the  priests*;  they  took 
the  auguries  and  gave  the  signal  for  onset,  they  alone  had  power 
to  visit  with  legal  punishment,  to  bind  or  to  beat  Otherwise 
the  cohesion  and  order  of  battle  waa  kept  up  by  the  voluntary 
regularity  of  the  armed  freemen,  who  arranged  themselves,  when 
not  otherwise  tied,  in  families  and  affinities '',  Three  principles 
at  least  seem  to  be  at  work  in  this  system ;  the  national  force 

^  The  pagsages  that  illustrate  this  are  of  g^reat  importance  on  the  whole 
subject  of  German  criminal  law  ;  the  wer-gild,  the  bdt,  the  mte,  the  character 
of  the  peace,  the  idea  of  the  right  of  private  war,  the  so-called  fehde^ec/U, 
and  the  position  of  the  king  as  guardian  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  kindrad  as 
sharers  in  the  feud.  Tac.  Germ.  oc.  i  a,  a i,  22.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  389-430. 
K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau.  iii.  26-36. 

'  'Ipsa  plerumque  fama  bella profligant.*    Tao.  Germ.  c.  13. 

'  *  Centeni  ex  singulis  pagis.'    Ibid.  c.  6. 

*  *  Si  prompti,  si  conspicui,  si  ante  aciem  agant.'    Ibid.  c.  7. 
'  The  war-horse  of  the  come$  was  the  gift  of  the  princeps  as  well  as  bis 

arms.     Ibid.  c.  14. 

•  Ibid.  c.  7. 
'  'Non  casus  nee  fortuita  conglobatio  turmam  aut  cuneum  Ckcit,  sed 

AtoiJiae  et  propiDquitKteB,*'    Ibid.  c.  7. 
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consisting  of  the  dttx  and  chosen  centuries  of  infantry ;  the  pro- 
fessional warriors  with  their  trains  of  disciples,  the  jprindpes 
fighting  for  victory,  and  the  eomites  for  their  princej)8 ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  freemen  arranged  in  families  fighting  for 
their  homesteads  and  hearths.  It  is  to  these  last,  according  to 
Tacitus,  that  the  strength  of  the  force  and  the  confidence  of 
earnest  valour  is  chiefly  due,  whether  the  immediate  excitement 
be  the  rivalry  of  jealous  neighbours  or  the  urgency  of  common 
interests.     The  host  is  thus  the  whole  nation  in  arms. 

18.  And  the  nation  in  its  tei^torial  aspect  is  not  altogether  F^nonal 
unlike  the  host  in  permanent  encampment :  the  pagits  and  vicus  theae 
are  rather  the  divbions  of  the  people  than  of  the  land,  and  may  menti. 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  marked  out  with  reference 

to  the  numerical  arrangement  of  the  host,  and  in  that  strict 
adherence  to  definite  numbers  which  appears  so  constantly  in  new 
or  loosely  settled  communities,  whether  civilised  or  not.  The 
hundred  warriors  and  the  hundred  judges  of  the  pagus,  may  on 
this  supposition  represent  the  hundred  free  &milies  to  which  the 
pagus  was  originally  allotted,  that  primitive  institution  of  the 
hundred  which  appears  in  every  branch  of  the  Germanic  race 
in  its  earliest  historical  form ;  not  yet  a  definite  geographical 
division,  but  a  social  and  political  one^.  The  vici  may  be  sub- 
divisions in  equal  proportions,  both  of  the  personalities  and  of 
the  territorial  allotment  of  the  hundred :  and  their  subdivision 
by  re-allotment  may  have  been  equally  symmetrical.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  state  this  as  more  than  a  theory. 

19.  With  very  few  exceptions,  by  way  of  inference,  this  de- 
scription is  a  mere  abstract  and  paraphrase  of  the  language  of  the 
Oermania.  The  general  features  of  it  are  clear  if  not  minute.  It 
wfll  probably  always  be  a  favourite  exercise  for  learned  ingenuity 
to  attempt  to  trace  distinct  reference  to  the  later  institutions 

^  Waitz,  D.  v.  G.  i.  154,  understands  the  hundred  companions  of  the 
prineep$  in  judgment  to  be  the  fully  qualified  members  of  the  community  ; 
no  special  sttess  is  to  be  laid  on  the  number,  as  Tacitus  himself  warns  us. 
They  formed  then  a  full  hundred-court,  and  not  a  mere  council  of  assessors, 
as  Tacitus  supposed.  Bethmann-Hollweg  takes  the  same  view  (Civil- 
process,  It.  102).  The  older  view,  regarding  them  as  a  committee  oi  V.\ie 
freemen,  is  on  the  whole  less  likely.  The  principle  that  in  theae  comtV,^  i^ 
the  Kutan  arejadges  ia  very  aodent.    See  also  Wwtz,  D.  Y .  G.  \.  ^^^-     i^^^w 
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Protpectire  of  the  race :  and  it  is  quite  lawful  to  work  back,  tlu*ougli  ob- 
spectare  vious  generalisations  and  comparisons  with  the  early  phenomena 
Qemumia.  of  society  in  other  nations,  to  the  primitive  civilisation  of  tbe 
Aryan  or  the  Indo-Gkrmanic  family.  It  would  be  foreign  to  oiu* 
present  purpose  to  attempt  the  latter  task :  and  the  former  can 
only  be  partially  undertaken  in  a  work,  the  object  of  which  is 
historical  rather  than  philosophical.  But  the  words  of  Tacitus 
require  interpretation,  and  the  unity  of  his  sketch  demands,  for 
intelligent  comprehension,  some  reference  to  the  early  principles 
of  social  development. 
No  principle  Among  the  first  truths  which  the  historical  student,  or  indeed 
iioiation.  any  scientific  scholar,  learns  to  recognise,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
important,  that  no  theory  or  principle  works  in.  isql^ktidn.  The 
most  logical  conclusions  from  the  truest  principle  are  practically 
false,  unless  in  drawing  them  allowance  is  made  for  the  counter- 
working of  other  principles  equally  true  in  theory,,  and  equally 
dependent  for  practical  truth  on  co-ordination  with  the  first.  No 
natural  law  is  by  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
which  on  the  most  restricted  view  range  themselves  within  its 
sphere.  And  with  respect  to  primitive  society,  this  is  especially 
noteworthy.  The  patriarchal  theory,  as  it  is  called,  will  certainly 
not  account  for  any  great  proportion  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Tnoesof  social  system  under  any  of  its  phases:  yet  there  are  in  the 
■ooiety.  Germania  some  traces  of  the  idea  on  which  it  is  based ;  the 
union  for  some  purposes  of  sacerdotal  with  royal  functions  ^,  and 
the  vast  and  permanent  importance  of  the  family  tie  ^.  Of  the 
four  chief  forms  of  political  life,  which  in  their  earlier  stages  are 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  pastoral,  the 
hunting,  and  the  predatory  stages  of  its  development,  the  most 
complex,  that  of  the  city,  is  expressly  excluded  by  the  words  of 
Tacitus ;  the  Germans  had  no  cities ^  no  fortified  places  of  resort 
or  refuge  ;  and  when  at  a  later  period  they  adopt  a  city  life,  its 

*  T«MJ.  Germ.  c.  lo. 

'  In  relation  to  the  host,  Tac.6erm.  o.  7 ;  to  feuds,  c.  21 ;  to  inheritance, 
0.  20 ;  the  relations  witness  the  punishment  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  c.  19 ; 
marriages  with  alien  nations  are  unusual,  c.  4.     Waits,  D.  V.  6.  i.  ^9-92. 

'  Tac.  Germ.  c.  16.  They  regarded  them  as  *munimentA  servitii;  Tac 
Mi8t.  iv,  64, 
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oonBtitation  is  based  on  that  of  the  ancient  villages  rather  than  on  Germs  or 
any  imported  idea  of  the  classical  municipality  K  The  lordship, —  tiou  ooo- 
that  quasi-manorial  system,  in  which  the  lord  of  the  land  lives  Germania. 
among  his  free  tenants  and  cultivates  his  proper  demesne  by  '^^  muxv 
serfs  or  hired  labourers,  possessing  the  original  title  to  the 
whole,  waste  as  well  as  cultivated,  with  jurisdiction  over  and 
right  to  service  from  all  who  dwell  within  the  boundaries, — ^is 
only  in  very  few  particulars  reconcileable  with  the  sketch  of 
Tacitus.  The  village  system  in  which,  the  tie  of  community  of  The  ?fflsg» 
land  not  necessarily  existing,  the  freer  and  simpler  institution  of 
a  common  machinery  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  fulfilment  of  public  duties  as  part  of 
a  wider  organisation,  is  the  direct  and  primary  bond,  does  fall  in 
more  easily  with  the  general  tenour  of  the  description.  The  vici 
or  villages  exist  and  have  justice  administered  by  the  princi})es. 
Bat  further  references,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  land, 
are  scanty  and  open  to  much  discussion.  The  idea  of  theTheHaxk. 
Mark  System,  as  it  is  called,  according  to  which  the  body 
of  kindred  freemen,  scattered  over  a  considerable  area  and  culti- 
vating their  lands  in  common,  use  a  domestic  constitution  based 
entirely  or  primarily  on  the  community  of  tenure  and  cultivation, 
is  an  especially  inviting  one,  and  furnishes  a  basis  on  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  institutions  of  later  constitutional  life 
may  theoretically  be  imposed.  And  there  are  nations  in  which 
such  a  system  has  ever  been  the  rule,  although  they  are  not  those 
whose  progress  has  made  a  part  of  the  world's  history  ^,  whilst 
the  very  fact  of  their  permanent  insignificance  may  be  regarded 
as  a  positive  refutation  of  the  claim  of  their  system  to  include  all 
the  germs  of  greater  and  more  active  free  institutions.  But  this 
system,  in  its  bare  simplicity,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
general  sketch  of  the  Qermania,  and  totally  insufficient  as  a  key 
to  the  whole.     The  German  comm unities,  al though  they  hold  their 

^  See  thii  worked  out  by  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Stadteverfassg.  i.  134  sq. : 
he  rejects  the  idea  of  RomAn  municipality,  of  the  manorial  system,  of  the 
St^Stmtivwn^  or  of  the  guild,  as  the  origin  of  city  life  among  the  Germans, 
aod  tmcei  it  to  the  Mark. 

*  See,  especially  in  reference  to  India,  Sir  H.  S.  Maine's  liec^raxe^  ^m 
YSSb^  Commumtlee,  London,  18^1. 
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land  in  common,  are  scarcely  described  as  those  of  an  agricultural 
people  :  while  the  mark  system  is  wholly  and  entirely  an  agri- 
cultural one,  and  must,  if  it  had  existed  in  its  integrity  in 
Tacitus's  time,  have  impressed  its  leading  features  more  dis- 
tinctly upon  his  memory.  Nor  can  a  mixture  of  the  systems  of 
the  lordship,  the  village  and  the  mark,  claim  a  greater  proba- 
bility; we  have  no  one  of  the  three  in  its  completeness  and 
cannot  be  warranted  in  supposing  the  co-existence  of  all. 
The  sketch  It  is  only  by  viewing  ihe  description  of  the  Roman  historian 
oontainithe  as  referring  to  a  stage  and  state  of  society  in  which  the  causes 
eipiesofl^  are  at  work  which  at  different  periods  and  in  different  regions 
develop  all  the  three,  that  any  approach  can  be  safely  made 
towards  bringing  it  into  relation  with  the  facts  of  historical 
sociology.  We^  have  not  the  mark  system,  but  we  have  the 
principle  of  common  tenure  and  cultivation,  on  which,  in  India, 
the  native  village  communities  still  maintain  a  primitive  prac- 
tice much  older  probably  than  the  Germania,  and  of  which  very 
distinct  vestiges  exist  still  in  our  own  country,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Germany  ^,  We  have  not  the  village  system  in  its  in- 
tegrity, but  we  have  the  villages  themselves,  their  relation  to 
the  pagiy  and  through  them  to  the  civitaSf  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  centres  for  the  administration  oi  justice.  We  have  not  the 
manor,  but  we  have  the  nobleman,  we  have  the  warlike  magis- 
trate with  his  attendant  eomites,  whose  services  he  must  find  some 
way  of  rewarding,  and  whose  energies  he  must  even  in  peace 
find  some  way  of  employing.  The  rich  man  too  has  his  great 
house  and  court,  and  his  family  of  slaves  or  dependents,  who 
may  be  only  less  than  free  in  that  they  cultivate  the  land  that 
belongs  to  another.  We  dare  not  say  that  we  have  a  perfect 
alodial  system,  although  the  land,  so  far  as  it  may  be  held  in 
severalty,  is  held  alodially :  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  feudality. 


'  See  below,  pp.  49-51.  It  appears  rash  to  make  the  mark  system,  pure 
and  simple,  the  basis  of  Germanic  society.  No  doubt  in  some  cases  not  only 
villages,  but  hundreds,  and  still  larger  territories  possessed  common  lands, 
and  the  English  folk-land  is  in  a  manner  the  mark-land  of  the  nation :  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  these  all  constitutional  relations  were  based  upon 
it.  Still  less  in  other  regions  where  not  so  much  as  even  this  can  be 
juvred. 
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for  the  tie  between  the  lord  and  his  dependent  is  distinctly  not 
one  of  whioh  land  is  either  the  exponent  or  the  material  basis. 

But  we  ha^ie  germs  and  traces  of  all.     The  military  2>rincep8  A  slight  de- 
has  but  to  conquer  and  colonise  a  new  territory,  and  reward  his  would  turn 
followers  on  a  plan  that  will  keep  them  faithful  as  well  as  free,  dples  mto 
and  feudalism  springs  into  existence.     The  members  of  the  village 
society  have  but  to  commute  their  fluctuating  shares  in  the  annual 
redistribution  of  land  for  a  fixed  allotment  with  definite  duties 
incumbent  upon  them  as  independent  owners,  and  we  have  the 
alodial  system  of  village  life ;  let  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  sink 
their  predatory  ardour  in  the  fulfilment  of  immediate  duties,  cul- 
tivate their  land  and. live  on  the  produce  of  it,  and  they  will  pro- 
bably fall  back  into  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  mark  life,  out 
of  which  they  emerged,  and  into  which  their  descendants,  in  many 
cases,  when  civilised  and  humanised  by  the  arts  of  peace,  chose, 
in  the  prospect  of  freedom  and  social  independence,  to  return. 

If  the  free  village  organisation  seemfi  to  recommend  itself  as  (Senenl 
the  most  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts*  recorded,  it  must  nessoftbe 
be  remembered  that  its  plausibility  depends  on  its  obscurity 
and  ..indefiniteness.  It  may  contain  or  it  may  exclude  the 
principle  of  common  tenure  and  cultivation  ;  it  may  include  or 
exclude  the  estates  of  the  rich  men  and  their  slaves,  the  halls 
of  the  prineipes  and  their  companions.     We  can  affirm  little  , 

more  than  that  the  vieus  was  a  community  of  common  cultiva- 
tors ;  a  centre  or  a  subdivision  of  the  pagua  for  the  purposes  of 
police  or  judicature.  On  the  analogy  of  the  pagua  we  may 
infer  that  it  furnished  in  its  elders  a-  body  of  assessors  to  assist 
the  princepa  on  the  bench  of  justice,  and  in  its  young  men  a 
contingent  towards  the  chosen  centuries  of  the  host.  All  beyond 
this  is  theory,  or  derived  from  interpretation  by  later  facts  ^. 

'  Sohm  (Fr.  R.  G.  Y.  pp.  i-8)  combats  the  idea  that  the  constitution  of 
the  race  {Stamrn),  that  of  the  civitas  (yolk),  and  that  of  the  pagus  {Hundert' 
»ehafl)t  are  based  on  the  same  principle,  so  that  one  is  the  reproduction  of 
the  other  on  a  different  field.  He  contends  that,  in  the  Germania,  they  ex- 
hibit the  people  in  three  different  phases :  the  religious,  the  political,  and  the 
jadicial.  '  The  old  German  constitution  is  characterised  by  the  organic 
connexion  in  which  the  different  sides  of  the  national  life  stand  to  the  dif- 
fiirent  stages  of  the  national  organism.*  Grimm  (R.  A.  p.  745^  ttud  NRbS\a 
(D.  Y.  G.  i.  316)  are  incUned  to  regard  the  several  oonBtituVicma  9A  qot^-- 
Twauii,  In  the  main,  with  the  game  matteni. 
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■he  three  Bat  the  loosenefls  and  nnjointed  character  of  the  upper 
indred.  organiBation  is  by  itself  safficient  to  prevent  as  from  accepting 
od  penooal  a  symmetrical  theory.  If  the  villages  and  the  pagi  are  arranged 
on  one  principle,  the  snpreme  aathority  seems  to  be  exercised 
at  least  on  three.  The  king  in  the  monarchic  states  does  little 
more  than  represent  the  anity  of  race;  he  has  a  primacy  of 
honoar  but  not  of  power ;  he  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  The 
national  council  under  the  elective  principea  is  sovereign  in 
peace,  but  in  war  its  powers  are  vested  in  the  dux;  and  yet 
the  authority  of  the  dux  over  his  comUes  does  not  rest  on  the 
election  of  the  nation,  but  on  the  personal  tie  by  which  they 
are  bound  to  him.  Just  so  in  each  subordinate  portion  of  the 
.fabric,  the  three  principles  of  the  kindred,  the  community,  and 
the^ersonal  influence,  complement  and  complicate  each  other's 
action.  The  lower  organlBations  are  more  coherent  than  the 
upper,  because  it  is  more  possible  for  them  to  exist  unmixed, 
or  in  personal  union  :  the  kindred  may  be  the  community,  and 
the  personal  and  official  influence  of  the  wise  man  or  champion 
may  be  united  in  the  chief  of  the  family  settlement.  But  even 
here  the  cohesive  force  may  be  exaggerated. 

The  conclusion  that  such  a  survey  suggests,  especially  with 
a  view  to  later  history,  is  this :  A  great  family  of  tribes  whose 
institutions  are  all  in  common,  and  their  bonds  of  political 
cohesion  so  untrustworthy,  are  singularly  capable  of  entering 
into  new  combinations;  singularly  liable  to  be  united  and 
dissolved  in  short-lived  confederations,  and  to  reappear  under 
new  names,  so  long  as  they  are  without  a  great  leader.  Yet  in 
that  very  community  of  institutions  and  languages,  in  the  firmness 
of  the  common  basis,  and  the  strength  of  the  lower  organisatiou, 
if  a  leader  can  be  found  to  impress  on  them  the  need  of  unity, 
and  to  consolidate  the  higher  machinery  of  political  action  into 
a  national  constitution,  instead  of  small  aggregations  and 
tumultuary  associations,  they  possess  a  basis  and  a  spring  of 
life,  from  and  by  which  they  may  rise  into  a  great  homogeneous 
people,  symmetrically  oxganised  and  united^  progressive  and 
thoroughly  patriotic. 
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THE  SAXONS  AND  ANGLES  AT   HOME. 

20.  AppearMioe  of  tlie  FnuJu  and  Saxons. — 21.  The  Angles  and  Jates. — 
22.  Saxons  in  Gennany  as  descsribed  by  Bede,  Nithard,  Rudolf,  and 
Hucbald ;  and  noticed  in  the  Capitularies. — 23.  Notices  of  the  Angles 
in  Germany. — 24.  The  mark  system  and  common  husbandry. — 25.  Early 
fljstem  ilkistrated  by  the  Salian  law. — 26.  Further  illustrations. 

20.  Fob  nearly  two  handred  years  after  the  age  of  Tacitus  Beappear- 
Tery  little  is  known  of  the  internal  history  of  the  German  German 
tribes,  and  nothing  new  of  their  political  institutions.     From  new 
the  fisuiility  with  which  the  latter,  when  they  reappear,  may  be 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  account  of  the  great  historian,  it 
is  almost  necessarily  inferred  that  they  had  continued  without 
change  ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  presume  a  development  in 
the  direction  of  civilisation.     The  Germans  of  Caesar's  time 
were  very  far  from  being  savages,  but  those  of  the  fourth 
century  were  still  a  very  long  way  from  the  conditions  of 
modem  society.     How  very  long  the  institutions  of  a  half- 
cmlised  nation  may  remain  stationary  we  have  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  very  abundant  evidence. 

During  these  centuries,  at  various  periods,  the  Roman  empire 
was  alarmed  and  shaken  by  the  appearance  on  her  borders  of 
nations  great  in  mass  and  strength,  as  their  predecessors  had 
been,  but  bearing  new  names.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla  Rome 
first  heard  of  the  Gbths  and  Alemanni  ^ ;  a  little  more  than  half 
a  century  later  the  Franks  appear ;  and  about  the  same  time 
the  Saxons,  who  had  been  named  and  placed  geographically  by 
PMemy,  make  their  first  mark  in  history.     They  are  found 

*  AeL  Sparttann£^  Canctt/Za,  e,  lo;  Zeoss,  Die  Beutsciheii  und  ^e^«y^* 
^un^dmme,  pp.  J04,  ^01, 
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employed  in  naval  and  piratical  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of 
Gaul  in  a.d.  287  *. 
[ndetermi-  Whatever  degree  of  antiquity  we  may  be  inclined  to  ascribe 
ilie  GoUeo.  to  the  names  of  these  nations,  and  there  is  no  need  to  put  a 
precise  limit  to  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  sprang 
from  insignificance  and  obscurity  to  strength  and  power  in  a 
moment.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  under  the  names  of 
Frank  and  Saxon  in  the  fourth  century  had  been  sunk  the 
many  better-known  earlier  names  of  tribes  who  occupied  the 
same  seats,  as  the  Sigambri,  the  Salii  and  the  Ubii  were  all 
now  known  as  Franks  \  so  the  Gherusci,  the  Marsi,  the  Dulgi- 
bini,  and  the  Ghauci '  may  have  been  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Saxons.  The  nations  of  the  G^rmania  had  no  common 
name  recognised  by  themselves,  and  were  content,  when,  ages 
after,  they  had  realised  their  unity  of  tongue  and  descent,  to 
speak  of  their  language  simply  as  the  Lingua  Theotisca,  the 
language  of  the  people  *  (theod).  The  general  name  by  which  the 
Romans  knew  them  was  one  which  they  had  received  &om  their 
Gkillic  neighbours.  Much  of  the  minute  and  obscure  nomen- 
clature of  the  early  geographers  had  probably  a  similar  origin. 
The  freemen  of  the  gentes  and  cognationes  might  not  care 
much  about  the  collective  name  with  which  perhaps  a  casual 
combination  under  some  great  warrior  had  temporarily  endowed 
them.  So  long  as  they  retained  amongst  themselves  their 
family  or  gentile  names,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  foreigners 
called   them   Ingaevones^    or   Gherusci,   Germans   or   Saxons. 

• 

^  Eutropius,  ix.  13  ;  Zeuss,  p.  381  ;  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  D.  Spr.  p.  625. 

*  Grimm,  Gresch.  der  Deutsohen  Spr.  pp.  520  sq.;  Zeuss,  pp.  326,  329. 
'  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Spr.  pp.  614,  624. 

*  Whence  the  name  '  Deutsch.'  Zeuas  derives  it  rather  from  the  root 
of  '  deuten,'  to  explain,  so  that  theotiac  should  mean  *  significant.'  But  the 
root  of  theod  and  deuten  is  the  same.  See  Max  Mtiller,  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language,  ii.  230  ;  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  Deutschen  Spr.  p.  790 ; 
Waitz,  D.  v.  G.  i.  38.     All  decide  against  the  connexion  with  the  Teu tones. 

'  Grimm*s  identification  of  the  Ingaevones  with  the  Saxons,  of  the  Iscae- 

Tonee  with  the  Franks,  and  of  the  Herminones  with  the  Thuringians  is 

convenient:    Pret  to  his  edition  of  the  Geimania,  p.   iv.     Gesch.   der 

Deutschen  Spr.  pp.  829,  830;   Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  9-1 1;   Max   Miiller, 

g    .  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  ii.  502,  503.     There  is,  I  believe, 

"    ^  no  etjrmological  objection  to  connecting  the  Ing  of  the  Ingaevones  with  the 

^»^  of  the  Angles  and  the  Eng  of  England. 
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It  is   possible  that   the    sudden  prominence   of    new    names 
sometimes  signified  the  acqui^tion   of  dominion  by  a  rising 
tribe;   that  the   later  career  of  the  Franks  may  be  but  the 
fulfilment  of  a  destiny  that  had  begim   to    work    centuries 
earlier ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  confederation  of  free  and 
neighbour  tribes  may  have  become  known  to  the  world  by  a 
collective  name  which  they  were  scarcely  conscious  of  bearing  ^ : 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  in  some  cases  the  collective  name  itself 
testifies  to  a  series  of  rapid  subjugations  and  annexations.     But,  importmofl 
however  this  may  be,  the  bearing  of  the  common  name  was  oolleciive 
in  itself  a  long  step  towards  political  unity  :  the  Saxon  commu- 
nities might  have  no  yearning  towards  it  themselves,  but  when 
they  found   that  their  neighbours  treated  them  as  one,  they     -^ 
would  find  it  gradually  necessary  to  act  as  one.     It  is  needless 
for  us  to  attempt  now  to  generalise  on  the   widely   varying 
causes  that  led  to  this  constitution  of  the  later  nationalities. 
Some  had  originated  in  the  necessity  of  defence  against  Brome, 
some  in  the  tempting  prospect  of  rich  booty ;  the  later  ones  per- 
haps in  the  turmoil  which  accompanied  the  great  upheaval  in 
Central  Asia  that  first  threw  the  Ooths  upon  the  empire.     It  is  They  are  no 
safer  to  ascribe  them  in  general  to  some  such  external  cause  feired  to 
than  -to  suppose  them  to  have  proceeded  from,  or  even  to  have  fedention. 
evinced,  a  tendency  towards  political  union.     The  very  causes 
which   made  combination  •easy  would  seem   to   preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  conscious  active  tendency  towards  it.     Whilst 
the  nations  on  the  Lower  Rhine  were  all  becoming  Franks, 
those  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  were  becoming  Saxons ;  The  Suons, 
the  name  implied  as  yet  no  common  organisation,  at  the  most     . 
only  an  occasional  combination  for  attack  or  defence. 

21.  In  close  neighbourhood  with  the  Saxons,  in  the  middle  The  Angles, 
of  the  fourth  century,  were  the  Angli,  a  tribe  whose  origin  is 
more  uncertain  and  the  application  of  whose  name  is  still  more 
a  matter  of  question.     If  the  name  belongs,  in  the  pages  of  the 


*   Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  342,  rejects  the  idea  of  anything  like  federal  consti 
tntions  in  these  early  times.     But  a  long  alliance  may,  for  foTev^  i^X^i 
Mi'iily  bear  the  appearance  o/a  confederation.    See  also  Onxnm,  G^sk^ 
Difutschen  8pr.  p.  £i8. 
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Moramenta   Beveral  geographers,  to  the  same  nation,  it  was  situated  in  the 

in  Gtermaoy.  time  of  Tacitus  east  of  the  Elbe ;  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  was 

found  on  the  middle  Elbe  between  the  Thuringians  to  the  south 

and  the  Varini  to  the  north  ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  forced, 

perhaps  by  the  growth  of  the  Thuringian  power,  into  the  neck  of 

the  Cimbric  peninsula.     It  may  however  be  reasonably  doubted 

whether  this  hypothesis  is  sound,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 

whether,  if  it  be  so,  the  Angli  were  not  connected  more  closely 

with  the  Thuringians  than  with  the  Saxons  \ 

TteJvlei.        To  the  north  of  the  Angli,  after  they  had  reached   their 

Schleswig  home,  were  the  Jutes,  of  whose  early  history  we 

know  nothing,  except  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  kinsmen 

of  the  Goths,  and  the  close  similarity  between  their  descendants 

and  the  neighbour  Frisians*.      All  these  tribes  spoke  dialects 

LMunigeor  of  the  language  now  known  as  the  old  low  German,  in  contrast 

tribei.         with  the  Suevic  or  Swabian  tribes,  whose  tongue  was  the  basis 

of  the  high  German,  and  with  the  Frank,  whose  language,  now 

almost  entirely  lost,  seems  to  have  occupied  a  middle  position 

between  the  two.    That  of  the  Goths  was  outside,  but  still  akin 

to  all  the  three  varieties. 

JJjJJjWb*      It  was  by  these  tribes,  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jutes, 

gootbem      that  Southern  Britain  was  conquered  and  colonised  in  the  fifth 

BntuiL 

and  sixth  centuries,  according  to  the  most  ancient  testimony. 
Bede's  assertion',  although  not  confirmed  by  much  independent 
authority,  is  not  opposed  by  any  conflicting  evidence ;  and  such 
arguments  as  can  be  gathered  from  language  and  institutions  are 
in  thorough  harmony  with  it. 

Of  the  three,  the  Angli  almost  if  not  altogether  pass  away 
into  the  migration  :  the  Jutes  and  the  Saxons,  although  migrating 
in  great  numbers,  had  yet  an  important  part  to  play  in  their  own 
^   ^  homes  and  in  other  r^ions  besides  Britain;  the  former  at  a 

▼  later  period  in  the  train  and  under  the  name  of  the  Danes  ;  the 

latter  in  German  history  fi'om  the  eighth  century  to  the  present 
day*.     The  development  of  the  Saxons,  however,  was   riore 

^  Grimm,  Gesch.  der  Deatsohen  Spr.  pp.  641,  64a. 
^  •  Ibid.  pp.  735.  736.  «  Hi«t.  EocL  i.  15^ 

'  The  name  of  Ambrones,  given  by  KeimiuB  m  equlvaleat  to   '  iild 


"•••'^-*  ^r^* (.».■  . .".  "- 
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rapid,  and  is  maoh  more  folly  illuBtrated  by  history  in  England 
than  in  Germany ;  and  the  traces  of  Anglian  institutions  in 
their  ancient  home  are  of  the  most  insignificant  character. 

22.  There  are  several  notices  extant  of  the  social  and  political  Hirtoricsi 
condition  of  the  continental  Saxons  at  the  time  when  they  first  the  old 
came  into  oollision  with  the  Frank  empire,  and  when  their  con- 
version was  first  attempted.  These  seem  to  show  that  they  had 
remained  until  then  altogether  free  from  Roman  influences,  and 
firom  any  foreign  intermixture  of  blood  or  institutions.  They  had 
preserved  the  ancient  features  of  German  life  in  their  purest  forms. 
Of  theee  witnesses  Bede  is  the  most  ancient.     He  wrote  whilst  Bede's  state 

nifiiit. 

they  were  still  unconquered,  from  the  report  of  the  English 
missionaries.  They  are  not  only  unconquered,  but  unconsoli'- 
dated.  '  These  same  old  Saxons/  he  writes, '  have  not  a  king 
but  a  great  number  of  satraps  set  over  their  nation,  who  in  any 
case  of  imminent  war  cast  lots  equally;  and  on  whomsoever 
the  lot  fiskUs,  him  they  all  follow  as  leader  during  the  war; 
him  they  obey  for  the  time;  but  when  the  war  is  over  all 
the  satraps  again  resume  their  equal  power  ^'  Except  the 
method  of  selection  by  lot,  instead  of  election  by  merit,  this 
description  is  in  close  harmony  with  that  of  Tacitus.  The 
military  leader  is  chosen  for  the  time  only:  his  success  does 
not  make  him  a  permanent  ruler  or  king :  the  union  of  the 
genua  or  nations  is  temporary  and  occasional  only;  when  the 
emergency  is  over  each  tribal  ruler  is  independent  as  before. 
In  connexion  with  the  same  story,  the  venerable  historian 
describes  one  of  these  satraps  as  acting  with  summary  juriedic- 
tion  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  victts  whicb  was  under  the  mediate 

SaxoneB,'  and  applied  to  the  Northumbrians  of  the  seTenth  century 
(M.  H.  B.  p.  76),  is  found  in  Livy  and  Plutarch  in  connexion  with  the 
Teatonet.  Zeuss  (Die  Deutschen,  &c.  pp.  147,  151)  collects  the  passages 
where  the  name  occurs,  and  conjectures  thai  it  was  a  traditional  name  of 
the  people  known  later  as  Saxons. 

^  Hist.  Ecc-L  V.  10  :   *  Non  enim  habent  regem  iidem  Antiqui  Saxones, 
■ed  satrapas  plurimos  suae  genti  praepositos,  qui  ingruente  belli  articulo  " 

ndttunt  aequaliter  sortes,  et  quemounque  sors  ostenderit,  hunc  tempore 
belli  duoem  omnes  sequuntur,  huic  obtemperant;  peracto  autem  bello 
rursum  aequalis  potentiae  omnes  fiimt  satrapae.'    The  word  <£«boem  ia 
trandatod  by  Al£rad  'to  heretogan'  and  *  to  iMiUieowe.^    ^iik\\^%  '&«^<t, 
p.  624, 
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The  town-    government  of  a  viUicus  \     Kinff  Alfred  when  he  trancdated  Bede 

ship  Among  .  , 

the  Old-       had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  satrap  the  ealdormauy  in 

the  villicus  the  tungerefa,  in  the  vicus  the  tunscipe  of  his  own 

land ;  possibly  the  Bame  names  were  used  in  both  the  continental 

and  the  insular  Saxonies  ^. 

The  next  historical  witness  is  Nithard.     The  grandson  of  the 

great  Charles,  writing  about  a^d.  843,  describes  the  nation  that 

his  grandfather  had  converted  as  one  of  most  ancient  nobility 

and  most  brilliant  military  skill.     The  whole  race  is  divided 

into  three  ranks,  edhiling^  or  nobiles,  frilingi  or  ingenuiles,  lazzi 

or  servilea '.     It  was  by  promises  made  to  the  frilingi  and  the 

lazzi  that  the  Emperor  Lothair  gained  their  aid  against  his 

men  among  brothers :  he  undertook  to  restore  to  them  the  old  law  under 
the  oAXcniB. 

which  they  had  lived  before  their  conversion.  Thus  encousaged 
they  rose  against  their  lords,  and  having  expelled  them  nearly 
all  from  their  country,  lived  under  their  ancient  law,  each  man 
as  he  pleased.  In  the  division  of  noble,  free  and  unfree,  which 
is  preserved  also  in  «  Capitulary^  of  a.d.  797,  as  the  nobilis, 
the  ingentms  and  the  liitis,  we  have  a  clear  maintenance  <of 
Tacitus's  distinction  of  the  nobilis,  the  ingenuus,  and  the  servus 
or  colonus — the  eorl,  the  ceorl  and  the  Iset  of  the  Kentish  laws 
two  centuries  earlier  in  date, 
n^  of  an  ^^6  and  Nithard  both  state  the  facts  existing  in  their  own 
^tiSn****^  day ;  but  we  have  two  very  valuable  evidences  of  a  much  earlier 
condition  of  things  from  writers  of  later  date.     Rudolf,  the 


^ 


*■  'Qui  venientes  in  provinciam,  it^traverunt  hospitium  cujusdam  vtllici, 
petieruntque  ab  eo  ut  transmitterentur'ad  satrapam  ;\  Hist.  £ccl.  v.  10. 

'  *  Da  hi  "Sa  on  eald  Seaxan  comon.  iS&  eodon  hi  on  suraes  tungerefan 
gestffim,  and  hiiie  bsedon  that  ho  hi  onsende  to  "Sam  ealdormen  ; '  Smithes 
Bade,  p.  624. 

'  Nithard,  Hist.  iv.  2  :  '  Sazones  ....  qui  ab  initio  tarn  nobiles  qaam  et 
ud'bella  promptissimi  multis  indiciis  saepe  claruerunt.  Quae  gens  omnia  in 
tribus  ordinibuB  divisa  consistit ;  sunt  enim  inter  illos  qui  edhilingi,  sunt 
qui  frilingi,  sunt  qui  lAzzi  illorum  lingua  dicuntur;  Latina  vero  lingua  hoc 
sunt,  nbbileS)  ingenuiles  atque  serviles.' 

*  Gapitulare  Saxonum,  Baluze,  i.  199,  200;  aft.  3:  *  Item  placuit 
omnibus  Saxenibus  ut  ubicunque  Franci  secimdum  l^em  solidos  duodedm 
solvere  debent,  ibi  nobiliores  Saxones  solidos  duodecim,  ingenui  quinque, 
liti  quatuor  componant.'  In  art.  5  :  *  Si  quis  de  nobilioribus  ad  placitum 
mannitus  venire  contempserit,  solidos  quatuor  componat,  ingenui  auos,  liti 
onaa.  *    See  Richthofen^  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  p.  340. 
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aothor  of  the  Translatio  Sancti  Alexandria  writing  about  a.d. 
863,  describes  the  Saxons  of  the  early  Frank  empire  as  a  nation 
'most  unquiet  and  hostile  to  the  settlements  of  neighbours,  but  statement o( 
at  home  peaceable  and  benevolently  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
their  own  people.  Of  the  distinctions  of  race  and  nobility  they 
are  most  tenaciously  careful :  they  scarcely  ever  (and  here  the 
writer  quotes  the  Qermania)  allow  themselves  to  be  infected 
by  any  marriages  with  other  or  inferior  races,  and  try  to  keep 
their  nationality  apart,  sincere  and  unlike  any  other/  Hence  the 
universal  prevalence  of  one  physical  type.  ^  The  race  consists 
of  four  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  free,  the  freedmen,  and  the 
send.  And  it  is  by  law  established  that  no  order  shall  in  con- 
tracting marriages  remove  the  landmarks  of  its  own  lot ;  but 
noble  must  marry  noble,  freeman  freewoman,  freedman  freed- 
woman,  serf  handmaid.  If  any  take  a  wife  of  different  or 
higher  rank  than  his  own,  he  has  to  expiate  the  act  with  his 
life  ^.'  '  They  used  also  most  excellent  laws  for  the  punishment 
of  evildoers,  and  had  taken  pains  to  cultivate  many  institutions 
beneficial  and  accordant  with  natural  law,  which  might  have 
helped  them  in  the  way  to  true  bliss,  if  they  had  not  been 
ignorant  of  their  Creator  and  aliens  from  the  truth  of  His 
worship.'  Whatever  this  statement  loses  by  the  close  imitation 
of  the  words  of  Tacitus,  it  more  than  gains  by  the  clear  identifi- 
cation of  the  Saxons  as  peculiarly  answering  to  his  account  of 
the  Oermans  generally. 

Hucbald,  the  biographer  of  S.  Lebuin,  writing  in  the  middle  statement  of 
of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Saxons  of  the  eighth,  draws  the 
following  remarkable  picture.     '  In  the  nation  of  the  Saxons  in 
the  most  ancient  times  there  existed  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  High  and  Heavenly  King,  so  that  due  reverence  should 


^  '  Quatnor  igitur  differentiis  gens  ilia  conHistit,  nobilium  soilicet  et  liber- 
arom,  libertorum  atque  servorum.  £t  id  legibus  firmatum  ut  nulla  pass 
in  oopulandis  conjugiia  propriae  sortis  terminos  transferant,  sed  nobilis  no- 
bilem  ducat  uxorem  et  liber  liberam.  libertus  conjungatur  libertae  et  servus 
aooillae.  Si  vero  quispiam  horum  sibi  non  congruentem  et  genere  praestan- 
tidrem  doxerit  uxorem,  cum  vitae  suae  damno  componat ;  *  Rudolf,  Traiiv^V. 
8.  Alex. ;  Pertz,  ii.  674.  See  Waitz^  D,  V.  G.  i.  213  ;  BichtYiotQn^ZwT  lie's. 
I^onim]^  pp.  Jjj-Jjp. 
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be  paid  to  His  worship,  nor  any  dignity  of  honour  of  any  earthly 
king  by  whose  providence,  impartiality,  and  industry  the  nation 
might  be  ruled,  corrected  and  defended.  The  race  was,  as  it 
still  is,  divided  into  three  orders;  there  are  there  those  who 
are  called  in  their  tongue  Edlingi ;  there  are  Frilingi ;  and  there 
are  what  are  called  Lassi ;  words  that  are  in  Latin  nobUes,  m- 
genui,  and  nervUes,  Over  each  of  their  local  divisions  or  pagiy 
at  their  own  pleasure  and  on  a  plan  which  in  their  eyes  is  a 
prudent  one,  a  single  j^rtnc^^  or  chieftain  presides.  Once  every 
year,  at  a  fixed  season,  out  of  each  of  these  local  divisions,  and 
out  of  each  of  the  three  orders  severally,  twelve  men  were 
elected,  who  having  assembled  together  in  Mid-Saxony,  near 
the  Weser,  at  a  place  called  Marklo,  held  a  common  council, 
deliberating,  enacting,  and  publishing  measures  of  common  in- 
terest according  to  the  tenour  of  a  law  adopted  by  themselves. 
And,  moreover,  whether  there  were  an  alarm  of  war  or  a  pro- 
spect of  steady  peace,  they  consulted  together  as  to  what  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  case  ^.'  The  Saxons  then  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury could  look  back  on  a  time  when  they  were  under  this  pri- 
mitive constitution.  The  orders  of  men  were  what  they  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  although  the  servile  class  had  got  a 
new  name  and  a  far  superior  condition,  which  gave  them  some 
share  even  of  political  power.  Still  the  prtncipes  ruled  each  his 
own  pagus,  and  the  national  council  was  held  once  a  year.  That 
council  alone  expressed  the  national  unity ;  there  was  no 
king ;  each  chieftain  ruled  by  the  custom  of  the  nation.  The 
assembly  was  a  representative  council  of  the  most  perfect 
kind ;  and,  stated  simply,  must  have  been  as  much  in  advance 
of  the  constitutional  system  of  other  countries  in  the  tenth 
century  as  it  had  been  in  the  eighth  :  for  the  double  principle 


"^ 


^  '  Sunt  denique  ibi  qui  illorum  lingua  Edlingi,  sunt  qui  Frilingi,  sunt 
qui  Lassi  dicuntor,  quod  in  Latina  sonat  lingua  nobiles,  ingenui,  atque 
eervilee.  Pro  iuo  vero  libitu,  oonsilio  quoque  ut  sibi  videbatur  prudenti, 
singulis  pagis  principes  praeerant  singuli.  Statuto  quoque  tempore  anni 
aemel  ez  singulis  pagiB,  atque  ex  iisdem  ordinibus  tripartitis  singillatim, 
viri  duodecim  electi  et  in  unum  oollecti,  in  media  Sazonia  secus  flumen 
Wiserain  et  locum  Marklo  nunoupatum,  ezercebant  generale  concilium ; ' 
V.  S.  Lebuini  ap.  Surium,  iv.  fo.  90.  The  opening  words  are  of  coune 
AomNitbard:  above,  p.  42,  note  3. 


■*    —    i-^JJTi.—^, -.,r-i     - 
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of  repreaentatioD,  local   and  by  orders,   inyolyet  the  double 

character  of  the  gathering :  in  one  aspect  it  is  an  assembly  of 

estates,  in  another  the  concentration  of  local  machinery :  and  in  * 

mther  it  is  a  singular  anticipation  of  polities  which  have  their 

known  and    historical   development   centuries  later.     It  may 

indeed  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  such  a  complete  and 

aymmetrical  system  can  have  existed ;  it  would  be  as  startling 

a  phenomenon  if  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the  Frank 

monk,  as  it  would  be  in  proper  history  ^    l^or  have  we  any 

distinct  information  about  it  from  any  other  source. 

The  Capitularies  of  Charles  the  Gh-eat,  the  Lex  Saxonum,  and  mnrtrationi 
*^  ,     .  from  the  On- 

other  monuments  of  later  Saxon  jurisprudence  down  to  the  pituiariea. 

Sachsenspiegel,  preserve  a  few  traces  of  primitive  law,  and 
fnmish  now  and  then  contrasts  and  analogies  that  illustrate 
the  institutions  of  England.  It  would  be  premature  in  this 
place  to  enlarge  upon  these.  The  particulars  in  which  they 
coincide  with  the  traditions  of  the  historians  already  quoted 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  main  points  that  are  now  of  impor- 
tance, the  primitive  character  of  the  polity,  the  careful  exdusive- 
ness  of  the  pure  Saxon  race,  the  existence  of  the  general  assem- 
blies, and  the  threefold  division  of  classes,  with  the  exceptional 
position  of  the  lowest  of  the  three.  The  Capitulatio  de  partibus 
Saxoniae,  issued  immediately  after  the  conquest,  and  during  the 
process  of  conversion,  is  strictly  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions. Amongst  its  clauses  are  two  which  direct  the  contribution 
of  the  liiua  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  fMbiUs  and  ingenutu;  the  lUiM  is  fined  for 
neglect  of  baptism,  for  transgression  of  the  law  of  marriage,  and 
for  the  observance  of  heathen  rites,  and  in  a  fixed  proportion ;  he 
pays  half  the  mulct  of  the  ingenims,  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  noble. 
Another  clause  forbids  the  Saxons  to  hold  any  public  assem- 
blies unless  authorised  by  a  royal  Missus;  and  in  this  may  be 


^  Waiiz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  178,  341,  allown  that  the  passage  is  suspicious,  but 
declines  to  follow  Schanmann  in  rejecting  it  altogether.     See  also  vol.  iii. 

£.  114.    Richthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  pp.  277,  278,  regardft  \t  aa  pTO> 
lematical,  especiallj  with  reference  to  the  lUi,  but  allowa  tbal  ib  uiaioTm 
rale  retpeoting  them  did  not  prevail  in  the  German  tribea. 
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From  the 

LexSaxo- 

nmn. 


nitutrations  traced  a  possible  reference  to  the  free  national  ffatherinffs  men- 

ih>m  the  Ca-    .  '^  ... 

pituiaries.     tioned  bj  Hucbald ;  for  the  count,  as  the  king's  deputy,  is  still 
*  allowed  to  hold  pleas  and  do  justice  in  his  own  government^. 

The  Saxon  Capitulary  of  A.D.  797,  which  places  the  noble 
Saxon  in  the  point  of  pecuniary  mulcts  on  a  level  with  the 
Frank,  and  regulates  the  exercise  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  again 
recognises  the  position  of  the  lUi,  Where  the  noble  pays  four 
solidi,  the  ingenuus  pays  two,  and  the  litus  one*.  The  same 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  Lex  Saxonum,  which  fur- 
nishes besides  some  interesting  coincidences  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment for  personal  injuries  with  the  earliest  English  code.  The 
lord  of  the  liiua  answers  only  for  actions  done  at  his  command ; 
in  other  cases  the  lihu  must  prove  his  innocence  like  a  freeman  : 
a  Ut'ua  of  the  king  may  buy  a  wife  wherever  he  pleases '.  In 
each  case  the  litus^  appears  to  be-  distinctljr  recognised  as  a 
member  of  the  nation  ;  he  is  valued  for  the  wer-gild,  summoned 
to  the  placitum,  taxed  for  the  churchy  allowed  the  right  of 
rotitionor  compurgation  and  choice  in  marriage.  It  is  probable  from 
other  evidence  and-  on  analogy  that  his  services  furnished  part 
of  the  military  resources  of  his  country  \^  Instead  of  being 
a  mere  dependent  with  no  political  rights,  the  remnant  of  a 
conquered  alien  people  ^  he  is  free  in  relation  to  every  one 


the  htm. 


f 
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'  *  Capitulatio  de  partibui  Saxoniae/  Baluse,  i.  181,  artt.  15,  17,  20,  ai. 
Art.  34  is  this:  *  Interdlximiui  ut  omnes  Saxones  generaliter  conventuB 
publicos  nee  fiiciant  nisi  forte  miHsus  noster  de  verbo  noetro  eos  coDgregare 
feoerit.  Sed  unusquisqae  comes  in  suo  ministerio  placita  et  jnstitias  fitdat ; 
et  hoc  a  sacerdotibus  cousideretur  ne  aliter  £ftciat/  Gf.  Richthofen,  Zur 
Lex  Saxonum,  p.  171.  Richthofen,  p.  216,  assigns  AJ>.  777  &b  the  date  of 
this  act :  Pertz  fixes  a.d.  785,  Waitz,  A.D.  782. 

*  Above,  p.  42,  note  4. 

'  Lex  Saxonum,  ap.  Lindenbrog.  pp.  474-478.  The  wer-gild  is  120 
shillings,  cap.  ii.  3.  See  also  cap.  ii.  5 ;  x.  i :  *  Lito  regis  liceat  uxorem 
emere  ubicunque  voluerit,  sed  non  liceat  ullam  feminam  vendere/  cap.  xvii. 
Richthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  pp.  331  sq.,  fixes  the  date  of  this  code 
between  A.D.  777  and  A.D.  797  ;  perhaps  in  A.D.  785. 

*  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  115.  He  regards  the  high  position  of  the 
adalings  and  the  superior  condition  of  the  lazzi  as  Sa^on  peculiarities. 
They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  Saxon  people,  iv.  299.  A  case  in  which 
they  went  to  the  host  is  given  iv.  508 ;  see  also  iv.  454. 

^  It  is  ai^ed  that  the  Saxon  lazzi  were  not  pure  Germans,  from  the 

words  of  Nithard :  *  Sclavi  propter  affinitatem  Saxonibus  qui  se  Stellinga 

uominaverant  * ;  Hist.  iv.  2.   Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii. 

^JS-    Bat  both  Srilingi  and  lazzi  were  named  StciUixi^  ^ad  affinity  doei 
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bat  hiB  lord,  and  simply  unlree  as  cultivating  land  of  which 
he  is  not  the  owner.  The  slare,  aervus  or  knecht,  is  in  a  very 
different  plight.  In  this  it  may  well  be  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
freedom  of  the  ancient  life,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance 
of  the  nobiles :  liberty  is  more  penetrating  and  more  extensive 
than  elsewhere,  and  the  condition  of  the  Uti  has  no  small  im- 
portance in  its  be«-ing  on.  the  history  of  the  colonisation  of 
Britain. 

23.  Of  the  history  of  the  Andi  nneonnected  with  that  of  ThelawioT 

.  ^  theAnglii 

England  we  have  no  details ;  but  a  code  of  laws  is  extant,  and  Werini 
dating  perhaps  from  the  eighth  century,  and  entitled.  The  Laws 
of  the  Anglii  and  Werini  ^  This  document  preserves  several 
noteworthy  details  which  may  be  regarded  as  subordinate  links 
in  the  chain  between  England  and  the  Germania.  Such  are 
the  proportions  of  the  wer-gild  and  the  money-fines ;  and  the 
classification  of  the  free  people  as  adalings  aild  liberi.  Of  the 
ingemuus  and  litus  as  opposed  to  one  another  there  is  no  trace : 
the  wer-gild  of  the  adaling  is  thrice  that  of  the  free  man ;  the  cor- 
responding payment  for  the  slave  is  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the 
adaling ;  the  slave  is  atoned  for  with  thirty  solidi,  the  freedman 
with  eighty,  the  freeman  with  two  hundred,  and  the  adaling 
with  six  hundred  \  The  litua  apparently  does  not  exist.  But 
although  these  points  have  a  certain  interest  in  themselves,  they 
form  part  of  a  subject-matter  which  is  common  to  all  the  Qer- 
manic  races,  and  rest  on  an  authority  the  exact  value  of  which 
is  too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  examine  them  in  detail. 
If  we  possessed  a  complete  Mercian  or  Northumbrian  code,  and 
were  quite  certain  of  the  connexion  of  the  Anglii  of  these  laws 
with  the  Angli  of  the  migration,  the  case  might  be  different. 

not  Imply  actual  oonaanguinity.    They  were  more  probably  the  remains  of 
a  oanqnered  Thuringian  population.    See  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  178. 

^  Edited  by  Merkel  in  1851 ;  Canciani,  vol.  iii ;  Lindenbrog,  pp.  482- 
486:  see  also  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  i.  90,  91  ;  Waltz,  D.  Y.  G.  iii.  143 ; 
Bichthofen,  Zur  Lex  Saxonum,  pp.  407-418.  The  theory  that  the  laws  be- 
longed to  two  Fon  ill  communities,  Englehem  and  Werinefeld,  in  Southern 
Thurlngia  (Richthofen,  p.  41 1),  is  accepted  by  Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  p.  19. 
The  laws  belong  to  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great. 

■  Tit.  i.  artt.  i,  a  ;  titt.  ii-iv  ;  tit.  vii.  art.  6  ;  and  on  the  co\nc\^eTWift%\>^ 
tween  the  Anglian  and  AngloSaxoD  laws,  see  Thorpe'a  liap^e;D^>cx%,  \. 
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GMitionin  Still  lesB  is  it  necessaiy  to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  later 
•nakvies.  Danish  institutiona  for  the  illustration  of  the  polity  of  the 
Jutes  S  or  in  proof  of  their  connexion  with  the  Frisians.  It 
is  true  that  the  common  law  of  a  nation  is  even  more  certainly 
than  its  language  a  determining  evidence  of  its  extraction.  But 
so  great  is  the  mass  of  material,  and  so  much  of  it  is  common  to 
this  whole  family  of  nations,  that  it  is  at  once  unnecessary  to 
work  it  into  detail,  and  unwise  to  dwell  upon  such  detail  as 
proof  of  more  distinct  closer  affinities.  The  common  law  of  the 
race  is  abundant  and  comparatively  clear;  but  minute  inferences 
from  minute  coincidences  are  sometimes  deceptive :  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  from  such  resemblances  anything  more  than 
original  consanguinity  ^ 
Importance*  24.  These  scanty  particulars  have  their  value,  first,  as  fur- 
MriynotioeB.  nishing  points  and  analogies  illustrative  of  the  tribal  character 
of  the  Saxons  and  their  neighbours,  which  throw  light  on  some 
important  features  of  their  migration  and  early  colonisation  of 
Britain ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  marking  the  peculiarities 
of  their  institutions  which  caught  the  eye  of  the  historian  and 
legislator  by  their  contrast  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of 
Germany.  Only  those  details  are  noticed  which  serve  to  divide 
them  from  the  nations  whose  system  has  now  a  less  pure  and  pri- 
mitive character.  Hence  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  in 
other  points  their  social  and  political  condition  was  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  their  neighbours,  and  are  prepared  to  look  amongst 
the  German  tribes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  generally  for 
traces  which  may  illustrate  the  polity  of  the  particular  race. 
Such  traces  will  be  found  chiefly  in  the  department  of  land 


life  tenure  and  local  government,  on  the  earlier  phases  of  which 
andrizth      much  has  been  said  already.     The  laborious  investigations  of 
recent  scholars  have  successfully  reconstituted  the  scheme  of 
land  tenure  as  it  existed  among  the  Germanic  races,  by  careful 
generalisations  from  charters,  records  of  usages  and  the  analogies 

'  Lftppenberg,  i.  96,  regArds  as  postdbly  Jutish  the  Kentish  division  into 
latheB,  and  the  custom  of  fixing  the  age  of  majority  ftt  fifteen. 

'  These  remarks  of  course  do  not  refer  to  the  importance  of  Scandinavian 
analqgiee  with  Anglo-Saxon  history,  which  is  very  great,  but  wmply  to  the 
relics  of  Jute  tnditioD  m  brought  to  prove  special  connexion. 
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of  Scandinayian  law  and  practice,  which  at  a  later  date  re- 
prodaces,  with  very  little  that  is  adventitioos,  the  early  condi- 
tions of  self-organising  society.     This  scheme  has  been  already  The  ICaik 
mentioned  more  than  once  under  the  name  of  the  mark  system^. 
Its  essential  character  depends  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of 
the  land  by  the  members  of  the  community  in  partnership.    The 
general  name  of  the  mark  is  given  to  the  territory  which  is  held 
by  the  community,  the  absolute  ownership  of  which  resides  in 
the  community  itself,  or  in  the  tribe  or  nation  of  which  the 
community  forms  a  part.   The  mark  has  been  formed  by  a  primi« 
tive  settlement  of  a  family  or  kindred  in  one  of  the  great  plains 
or  forests  of  the  ancient  world  ' ;  and  it  is  accordingly  like  any 
other  clearing  surrounded  by  a  thick  border  of  wood  or  waste, 
which  supplies  the  place  or  increases  the  strength  of  a  more 
effective  natural  boundary.     In  .the  centre  of  the  clearing  the 
primitive  village  is  placed:   each  of  the  mark-men  has  there 
his  homestead,  his  house,  courtyard,  and  farm-buildings '.     This 
possession,  the  exponent  as  we  may  call  it  of  his  character  as  a 
fully  qualified  freeman,  entitles  him  to  a  share  in  the  land  of 
the  community^.     He  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
woods,  the  pastures,  the  meadow,  and  the  arable  land  of  the 
mark ;  but  the  right  is  of  the  nature  of  usufruct  or  possession 
only ",  his  only  title  to  absolute  ownership  being  merged  in  the 
general  title  of  the  tribe  which  he  of  course  shares.     The 
woods  and  pastures  being  undivided,  each  mark-man  has  the 
right  of  using  them,  and  can  turn  into  them  a  number  of  swine 
and  cattle :    under  primitive  conditions  this  share  is  one  of 
absolute  equality ' ;  when  that  has  ceased  to  be  the  rule,  it  is 
regulated  by  strict  proportion.    The  use  of  the  meadow-land 

*  The  great  authority  on  thb  is  6.  L.  von  Maurer,  who  has  collected 
and  arranged  an  enormous  quantity  of  material  on  the  subject  in  his 
IBnleitung,  and  in  his  works  on  the  Markenverfaasung,  Dorfrerfassung, 
HofyerfiMrang,  and  Stadteverfiueung. 

*  The  idea  of  a  forest  clearing  is  not  necessary  to  the  mark.  K.  Maurer, 
"Kiii.  Uebenchau,  i.  65-72. 

'  G.  L.  von  Maurer»  Einleitg.  p.  ai. 

*  Dorf^erfiwsg.  i.  61-65  \  Markenverfaaag.  pp.  59-62. 

*  Einldtg.  pp.  6,  93,  ^y, 

*  'MaAmvaiui^.  pp,  142  Bq, 
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j^  ^j^>  J^'fiuiteljr  apportioned.  It  lies  open  from  hay  harvest 
lisE^S*^  t^^  ^^  following  spring,  and  daring  this  time  is  treated  as  a 
jKS'  iHUiiou  of  the  common  pasture,  out  of  the  area  of  which  it  is 

in  fact  annuallj  selected.  When  the  grass  begins  to  grow  the 
cattle  are  driven  out,  and  the  meadow  is  fenced  round  and 
divided  into  as  many  equal  shares  as  there  are  mark-families  in 
the  village :  each  man  has  his  own  haytime  and  houses  his  own 
crop :  that  done,  the  fences  are  thrown  down,  and  the  meadow 
becomes  again  common  pasture :  another  field  in  another  part 
of  the  mark  being  chosen  for  the  next  year.  For  the  arable 
land  the  same  regulative  measures  are  taken,  although  the  task 
is  somewhat  more  complex:  for  the  supply  of  arable  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  inexhaustible,  nor  would  the  mark- 
men  be  likely  to  spend  their  strength  in  bringing  into  tillage 
a  larger  area  than  they  could  permanently  keep  in  cultivation. 
^  Hence  the  arable  surface  must  be  regarded  as  constant,  subject 
io  the  alternation  of  crops.  In  the  infancy  of  agriculture  the 
alternation  would  be  simply  that  of  com  and  fallow,  and  for 
this  two  divisions  or  common  fields  would  suffice.  But  as 
tillage  developed,  as  the  land  was  fitter  for  winter  or  spring 
sowing,  or  as  the  use  of  other  seed  besides  wheat  was  intro- 
duced, the  community  would  have  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six 
such  areas  on  which  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  fallow 
might  be  observed  \  In  each  of  these  areas  the  mark-man 
had  his  equal  or  proportionate  share;  and  this  share  of  the 
arable  completed  his  occupation  or  possession. 

This  system  of  husbandry  prevailed  at  different  times  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
idea  of  a  nationality  constituted  on  a  basis  of  personal  rather 
BBnonal.      than  territorial  relations.    As  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  nation, 
ofthepotity  not  of  the  land,  the  land  is  rather  the  sign  or  voucher  for  the 
«7stem  pre-  freedom  of  its  possessor  than  the  basis  of  his  rights.     He  pos- 
sesses his  land  as  being  a  full-free  member  of  the  community ; 
henceforth  the  possession  of  it  is  the  attestation,  type,  and  em- 
bodiment of  his  freedom  and  political  rights. 

'  Q,  L.  van  Maorer,  £i&Ldtg.  pp«  7  ^-7 St  77  sq. 
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For  every  such  mark  becomes  a  political  unit :   every  free  The  politic 
mark-man  has  his  place  in  the  assembly  of  the  mark,  which  the  Mark 
regulates  aU  the  internal  business  of  the  partnership  and  of  the  ^^'^™' 
relations  that  arise  from  it.     The  choice  of  the  meadow,  the 
rotation  of  the  crops,  the  allotment  of  the  shares  from  year  to 
year,  are  determined  in  this  council  ^ ;  and  without  its  consent 
no  man  may  settle  in  the  territory^,  build  himself  a  house,  or 
purchase  the  share  of  another.     It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  there  was  a  period  when  the  village  marks  administered  The  TillBgi 
justice  amongst  themselves ;   for  within  historical  times  they  mark-moo 
appear  only  as  members  of  larger  communities :  but  even  these 
communities  may  have  been  originally  constituted  on  the  same 
principle,  and  have  possessed  common  woods  and  pasture  grounds 
in  which  the  village  marks  have  their  definite  shares.     But  the 
initiatory  stage  of  legal  proceedings  may  well  have  been  gone 
through,  complaints  heard  and  presentments  drawn  up,  in  the 
village  council.     On  such  a  hypothesis  also  it  may  have  elected 
its  own  annual  president  ^,  although  again  within  historic  times 
such  magistrate  seems  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  king  or 
governing  council  of  the  nation. 

If  a  member  of  the  mark,  or  a  new  settler  with  permission  of  Separate 
the  mark-men,  chose  to  build  his  house  apart  from  the  village,  outside  tii 
in  a  remote  portion  of  the  common  land  or  in  a  new  clearing, 
he  might  do  so;  and  in  such  case  he  would  have  a  permanent 
allotment  of  arable  and  meadow  lying  close  to  his  farm,  and  not 
subject  to  the  annual  reapportionment.     His  partnership  in  the 
use  of  the  common  land  would  thus  be  limited  to  the  use  of 
wood  and  pasture,  in  which  his  rights  would  be  determined  on 
the  common  -principle  of  proportion,  by  which  also  the  extent 
of  the  original  area  which  he  was  allowed  to  appropriate  was 
limited  \ 

As  the  population  increased  and  agriculture  itself  improved, 
the  mark  system  must  have  been  superseded  everywhere.     The 

>  6.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  pp.  144-150,  j 

*  Ibid.  pp.  141  sq. ;  Lex  Salicft,  Ut.  47.  d 

*  G.  If.  von  MAurer,  Einleitg.  p.  140.  * 

*  Ibfdp,p, 
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OhaoMi  in  foundation  of  new  villages  on  the  common  lands,  standing  in  a 
sytltm.  filial  relation  to  the  original  settlement,  and  looking  to  it  as  the 
source  of  their  political  rights,  must  have  soon  exhausted  the 
available  territory.  The  partnership  in  tenure  of  the  arable 
would  necessarily  become  obsolete  when  the  love  of  agriculture 
and  the  practice  of  careful  husbandry  demanded  for  the  culti- 
vator a  tenant-right  in  his  allotment :  it  could  continue  only  so 
long  as  all  men  farmed  equally  well :  as  soon  as  the  husbandman 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  annual  plot  better  than  his  neighbour, 
he  might  &irly  insist  that  a  longer  possession  was  therefore  due 
to  him,  and  that  he  might  commute  the  annual  for  a  perpetual 
allotment.  So  the  arable  fell  into  the  condition  of  separate 
ovmership  together  with  the  homestead ;  the  rights  to  wood  and 
pasture  remaining  in  common,  though  liable  also,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  inclosure  has  begun,  to  similar  appropriation.  And  the 
IneotiiU^  of  right  of  separate  ownership  being  established,  inequality  of 
land.  estate,  which  must  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  from  the  firsts 

would  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  But  whilst  the 
political  importance  of  the  system  would  thus  pass  away,  the 
plan  of  common  husbandry  and  common  rights  of  wood  and 
pasture,  the  local  gatherings  of  the  freemen  and  their  by-laws 
or  internal  regulations,  would  remain  and  become  available 
^*"iSofth  ^'^^  administrative  purposes  guided  on  other  principles.  The  old 
Markiuasef.  feeling  of  freedom  and  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
land  ownership  and  the  possession  of  public  rights  would  con- 
tinue ;  possibly  also  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  the  owners  of  the 
primitive  homesteads  as  the  natural  leaders,  the  representatives 
of  the  half  mythical  forefathers  of  the  village. 

The  system,  necessarily  shortlived  in  its  integrity,  thus  leaves 

deep  and  abiding  impressions  wherever  it  has  once  prevailed; 

and  those,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  nomenclature  which  belongs 

to  it,  in  regions  of  political  life  where  we  should  hardly  look 

for  them.     The  homestead  of  the  original  settler,  his  house, 

^k.  farm -buildings  and  enclosure,  *  the  toft  and  croft,'  with   the 

I         share  of  arable  and  appurtenant  common  rights,  bore  among 

^  the  northern  nations  the  name  of  Odal,  or  Edhel ;  the  primitive 

mother  village  w&a  an  Athelby  or  A.t\ie\\isjxi  \  IVvq  ONvuer  was 
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an  Athelbonde  ^ :  the  same  word  Adel  or  Athel,  signified  also  The  Aiod 
nobility  of  descent^  and  an  adaling  was  a  nobleman.    Primitive  Adaiing. 
nobility  and  primitive  landownership  thus  bore  the  same  name*. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  etymological  connexion  exists 
between  the  words  odal  and  dtod,  but  their  signification  as 
applied  to  land  is  the  same :  the  alod  is  the  hereditary  estate 
derived  from  primitive  occupation ;  for  which  the  owner  owes 
no  service   except  the   personal   obligation  to  appear  in  the 
host  and  in  the  council.     The  freeman  who  does  not  bear  the  The  ft«e- 
name  of  adaling,  is  the  descendant  of  the  later  settler  who  has 
been  admitted  to'  full  rights  in  the  community ;  or  he  may  be 
descended  from  the  original  settlers  but  has  not  inherited  the 
homestead.    Beneath  these  comes  the  free  class  of  labourers  who  The  cuitii 
cultivate  the  land  which  others  own.     The  three  classes  are  men'i  Imm 
kept  distinct  by  the  difference  of  the  wergild :   the  killing  of 
the  adaling  is  atoned  for  by  a  fine  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
as  that  which  can  be  demanded  for  the  freeman ;  and  his  oath  in 
compurgation  is  of  twice  or  thrice  the  weight.     Sometimes  this  The  diirHn 

,  tionofthe 

difference  of  valuation  may  be  referred  to  the  difference  of  the  weisUd. 
size  of  the  estate  which  each  holds ;  and  the  value  of  the  oath 
bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  acreage  of  the  alod.     But 
this  rule  belongs  probably  to  later  times.     It  is  enough  for  the 
present  to  observe  that  the  mark  system  preserves  in  itself  the 
two  radical  principles  of  German  antiquity,  the  kindred  and 
the  community  of  land ;  and  their  primitive  appurtenances,  the  , 
wergild  and  compurgation,  in  which  the  kindred  share  the  rights  j 
and  responsibilities  of  the  individual  freeman;    the  right  and 
obligation  are  based  on  the  tie  of  kindred,  regulated  by  the  land 
tenure,  and  subject  to  the  general  administration  of  the  peace. 

25.  Ascending  from  the  simplest  form  of  local  organisation  The  highe 
to  the  juridical  and  political  administration  of  the  tribe,  we  aa  exempV 
have  in  the  '  Factus  Legis  Salicae,'  or  summary  of  the  customs  Saltan  lav 
of  Frank  law  in  the  fifth  century,  a  store  of  facts  which  may 
illustrate  a  general  theory  although  they  cannot  form  the  basia 


'  6.  L.  von  Maurer,  Eioleitg.  pp.  14-17. 
•  See  Grimm.  R.  A.  p.  265  ;  Waite,  D.  V.  G.  i.  185-1^7  ;  "K. 
Krit.  Uehanctoif,  /,  ^//  Vigftason,  Icelandic  Diet.  s.  v.  Abal,  ObiSL 
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rhe  Saiian  of  one  \  In  8ome  points  the  Salian  law  is  contrasted  with  the 
customs  of  the  interior  nations  of  Qermany,  the  Saxons  for 
instance :  such  are  those  especiaUj  that  hare  reference  to  royalty, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  one  nation  long  after  it  had  become 
a  regular  institution  of  the  other :  where  therefore  the  authority 
of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  it,  we  must,  in  applying  the  analogy 
to  the  Saxons,  substitute  for  it  the  rule  of  the  elective  ^nceps,  or 
of  the  assembly,  or  the  local  community,  as  the  case  may  require. 
rnoesoTthe  The  mark  system  has  left  its  traces  in  the  Salian  law.  The 
system  of  common  cultivation  may  have  passed  away,  but  no 
settler  is  allowed  to  take  up  his  dwelling  in  the  vill  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  community,  or  authority  from  the 
king  in  whom  the  central  rights  of  the  community  are  vested  '. 
The  social  organisation  of  the  vill  may  be  identical  perhaps 
with  that  of  the  mark;  it  is  capable  of  holding  assemblies, 
discussing  grievances,  and  making  by-laws,  but  it  is  not  a  court 
of  justice ;  its  president  is  the  ofRcer  who  collects  the  royal 
dues,  and  is  nominated  by  the  king'. 
Iheoourtof  The  ordinary  court  of  justice  is  the  mallus  or  court  of  the 
mallua!  or  hundred,  of  which  the  centenarius  or  thunginus  ^  is  the  presi- 
oouit.  *  dent,  elected  by  the  national  council.  With  him  sits  the 
sacebaro,  to  represent  and  secure  the  king's  rights'.  The 
court  consists  of  all  the  fully  qualified  landowners,  who  bear, 
in  their  name  of  raehimburgi,  a  title  that  shows  their  capa- 
city for  legal  functions ;  for  they  furnish  the  centenarius  with 
a  body  of  assessors,  selected  from  time  to  time,  and  called, 
during  their  period  of  service,  the  sitting  rachimburgs^  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rest  of  their  body,  who  are  the  standing  members. 
From  the  decisions  of  the  mallus  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to 

^  Lindenbrog,  Leges  Barbarorum,  pp.  309  8q.;  Ganciani,  ii.  17  sq. ; 
Baluze,  Capitularia  RR.  Ff.  i.  aoi  Bq. ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  Kiel,  1846. 

'  Titt.  xiv,  xlv ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  pp.  1 24,  210,  228,  253  ;  G.L.  von 
Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  141  sq.  '  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  314,  353,  354. 

*  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  273 ;  Waitz,  DaB  Alte  Recht,  p.  294 ;  D.  V.  G.  i.  248. 
»  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  i.  84-94. 

*  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  334.  The  name  belongs  to  all  fully  qualified  freemen 
among  the  Franks,  and  answers  to  Arimannus  among  the  Lombards ; 

F      ^  Savigny,  Rom.  Recht  im  Mittelalter,  i.  191,  214  sq.     On  the  derivation  of 

■  the  word  see  Savigny,  i.  222  (Rek  — rich,  great;  and  burg^borh,  surety); 

'  Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  293,  774  (ragin=  consilium)  ;  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Reoht, 

//-  2^1 ;  D,  V.  0.  ii.  ^6, 
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No  tribunal 
of  the  kin. 


No  blood 
nobility. 


the  king  himself;  no  court  intervening  between  that  of  the 
hundred  and  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation  ^  The  Graf,  The  Gml^ 
or  administrative  ruler  of  the  province  which  is  composed  of 
the  aggregations  of  the  hundreds,  is  a  servant  of  the  king,  fiscal 
and  judicial,  and  as  such  executes  the  sentences  of  the  mallus, 
but  has  no  special  court  of  his  own  *. 

The  Salian  law  recognises  fully  the  importance  of  the  kindred 
in  relation  to  the  descent  of  property,  the  wergild  and  com- 
purgation; but  affords  no  trace  of  any  political  or  juridical 
organisation  founded  upon  it,  and  contains  no  reference  to  any 
primitive  nobility ',  the  only  differences  in  the  wergild  arising 
from  employment  in  the  host  or  in  the  king's  serviced  The  posi- 
tion of  the  leitM  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  slave  here  than  in  the 
Saxon  institutions,  which  however  are  in  close  conformity  with 
the  Frank  law  in  the  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages'.  Separate  ^^^^^ 
ownership  of  land,  in  the  greatest  completeness  and  in  the  most 
unequal  proportions,  has  become  the  rule*:  the  more  ancient 
system  is  to  be  detected  only  by  the  vestiges  of  its  nomenclature : 
the  'terra  salica'  answering  to  the  Alod  or  Adalsgut^ 

The  king  is  the  ruler  of  the  nation ;  he  appoints  the  grafs  ^«  K™8* 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  vills ;  he  has  a  comitcUus  of  personal 
followers  who  supply  the  place  of  hereditary  nobility  and  per- 
manent guard.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  peace  of  the  nation, 
and  supreme  judge  of  appeal.  The  supreme  political  council 
is  the  nation  in  arms :  but  of  any  central  gathering  of  the  people 
for  justice  there  is  no  mention ;  we  can  only  infer  that,  if  there 
were  any,  it  must  have  necessarily  coincided  with  the  assembly 
of  the  host.  The  succession  to  the  royalty  is  hereditary  in  one 
family,  but  the  person  who  succeeds  is  chosen  by  the  nation  K 

»  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  493-495. 

*  Nor  even  a  share  in  the  juriBdiction  of  the  xnallns ;  Savigny,  B.  R.  i. 
256.  265  ;  Sohm.  Fr.  R.  G.  Verf.  i.  83. 

»  Cf.  Sarigny,  R.  R.  i.  223 ;  Waitz.  Dae  Alte  Recht,  p.  103  ;  D.  V.  G.  iL 
280-291. 

*  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Recht,  p.  104.  ^  Ibid.  p.  106. 

*  Ibid.  p.  117  ;  D.  v.  G.  ii.  217.    This  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of 
the  conquest  of  a  Roman  province. 

^  Waitz,  D.  y.  G.  ii.  220  :  the  land  attached  to  the  *  sala*  ot  ho^iaA« 
Cf.  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  493. 

*  Wfliit^  Ihu  AJte  jRecbt,  pp.  203-214 ;  D.  V.  G.  u.  14^-16 V 
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DifflEieDoeof  So  simple  was  the  governmental  system  of  the  Franks  in  the 
Suoncos-  fifth  century :  that  of  the  Saxons  was  simpler  still,  for  they  were 
without  the  complication  of  royalty.  The  name  of  the  hundred, 
the  institution  round  which  the  Frank  system  circles,  and  the 
origin  of  which  has,  as  we  shall  see,  its  own  complexities,  does 
not  occur  amongst  the  continental  Saxons  ^ :  and  although  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  imknown  to  them,  its  non-appearance 
is  a  presumptive  evidence  of  superior  simplicity  of  organisation. 
We  shall  trace,  as  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  English, 
vestiges  of  the  systems,  or  of  parts  of  the  systems,  thus  briefly 
Banger  or  characterised:  perhaps  we  have  shown  already  by  implication 
oo^^  how  very  much  any  complete  scheme  or  general  picture  must  be 
based  on  inferences  and  analogies,  such  as  by  their  very  nature 
raise  a  suspicion  of  pretentious  speculation  and  warrant  us  in 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  modest  and  tentative  dogmatism. 
AnalwieBin  26.  And  this  consideration  restrains  us  from  even  attempt- 
▼ian  hiiUny.  ing  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  the  minute  and  regular  machinery  of 
local  divisions  and  jurisdictions  which  we  find  in  the  Scandina- 
vian laws,  and  of  which  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  is  the  best 
and  the  favourite  specimen.  The  existence  of  numerical  divi- 
sions of  the  utmost  minuteness  is  not  inconsistent  with  great 
antiquity;  but  it  is  a  sign  not  so  much  of  antiquity  as  of 
the  absence  of  more  natural  determinants.  The  nomad  race 
has  scarcely  any  possible  principle  of  arrangement  other  than 
number :  it  is  indispensable  also  to  the  machinery  of  the  host, 
and  in  consequence  the  occupation  of  a  conquered  country,  or 
the  colonisation  of  one  newly  discovered,  is  regulated  in  this 
way.  The  usage  is  then  no  sign  of  either  age  or  race.  Yet 
it  is  useful  to  observe  the  analogy,  especially  when,  as  in  Ice- 
land, a  perfect  instance  can  be  adduced. 
Gonktitution  Iceland  is  divided  into  four  fiordungs  or  quarters,  as  Yorkshire 
may  have  been  divided  by  the  Danes  into  three  ridings.  Each 
fiordung  was  divided  into  three  things,  and  each  thing  into  three 

^  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  153.     The  traces  of  the  system  alleged  by  Waits 
are  questioned  by  Richthofen.    K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  70.     It  is 
also  unknown  among  the  Frisians.    Waitz  mentions  however  a  '  Canuninge 
louden 'In  Westphalia. 


■  ^'^  1 1  f-^  -if  t  n-; 
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godords  or  lordships :  the  northernmost  fiordung  however  con- 
tained four  things,  so  that  there  were  thirty-nine  godords  in  all. 
The  godord  was  originally  a  personal  not  a  territorial  division  ^. 
In  the  court  of  the  fiordung  were  thirty-six  judges,  twelve  from  The  court 
each  godord,  named  hy  the  lord,  who  did  not  himself  sit  there. 
The  general  assembly  of  the  island  was  called  the  Althing.  The  ThelAgret 
logretta,  the  judicial  and  legislative  committee  of  the  aUhingy  was 
composed  of  the  thirty-nine  gothar,  or  godordsmen  proper,  and 
nine  supplementary  ones  chosen  by  those  of  the  three  southern 
fiordungs ;  each  of  the  forty-eight  had  two  nominated  assessors, 
so  that  the  whole  number  was  144 ;  with  these  sat  the  bishop 
and  the  lawmen;  forty-eight  being  a  quorum ^  Here  is  a  late 
but  distinct  product  of  the  Germanic  centralising  system  marked 
by  singular  r^ard  to  numencal  symmetry. 

Another  instance  may  be  found,  also  at  a  late  period,  in  Conatituti 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Saxony  proper.  The  little  manchen. 
territory  of  Dithmarschen  was  colonised  by  two  kindreds  from 
Friesland  and  two  from  Saxony :  the  Frisians  formed  two 
marks,  the  Norderstand  and  the  Suderstand ;  the  Saxons  two 
others,  Norderhamm  and  Suderhamm;  and  the  four  were  in 
A.  D.  804  made  into  a  Gau,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Bremen 
bad  the  royal  rights  of  Heerbann  and  Blutbann :  a  fifth  mark 
or  doffb  was  afterwards  added.  The  rights  of  the  archbishop 
being  guarded  by  an  advocatus  or  vogt,  sometimes  by  one  to  each 
mark,  the  state  was  governed  by  its  own  landrath :  each  mark 
bad  twelve  elected  consules :  the  forty-eight  constituted  the  land- 
rath.  When  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  vogts  disappeared, 
the  territory  became,  what  it  had  been  originally,  a  systematic 
organism  for  self-government'.  This  furnishes  no  bad  com- 
mentary on  the  testimony  of  Hucbald\ 

*  The  godord  (gothorth)  was  the  lordBhip  which  looked  to  the  Hof  or 
temple  as  the  centre  of  its  religious  and  legal  organisation  under  the  Gothi 
or  priest-lord. 

*  Gragas,  i.  pp.  1-4;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  115;  Bluntschli  in 
Krit.  Ueberschau, i.  1 20-1 27 ;  YigftLsson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Althing, 
Gothi,  L5gretta.  K.  Maui^s  Beitrage  zur  Rechtsgeschichte  des  German- 
iichen  Nordens,  p.  1 76,  and  his  recently  published  *  Island '  are  the 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

'  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  "ESnleitg,  pp.  38g-2g2. 
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27.  Conquest  of  Britain.— 28.  Condition  of  the  Britons.— 2d.  Theory  of 
earlier  Grerman  Bettlement8.-^0.  Theory  of  connexion  between  Welsh 
and  Anglo-Saxon  laws. — 31.  Effect  of  the  conquest  on  the  oonquerors.— 
82.  Adoption  of  royalty. 

27.  The  fifth  century  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Frank  do- 
minion in  Gaul,  and  tlie  first  establishment  of  the  Qerman  races 
in  Britain.  The  former  was  effected  in  a  single  long  reign,  by  the 
energy  of  one  great  ruling  tribe,  which  had  already  modified  its 
traditional  usages,  and  now,  by  the  adoption  of  the  language  and 
religion  of  the  conquered,  prepared  the  way  for  a  permanent 
amalgamation  with  them.  In  this  process,  whilst  the  dominant 
tribe  was  to  impose  a  new  mould  upon  the  material  which  Boman 
dominion  had  reduced  to  a  plastic  mass,  it  was  in  its  turn  to  take 
forms  which  but  for  the  pertinacious  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Ghdlic 
genius,  and  the  Eoman  training  to  which  it  had  been  subjected, 
it  would  never  have  taken.  Frank  feudalism  would  scarcely  have 
grown  up  as  it  did  but  for  the  pre-existence  of  the  type  of  Ghdlic 
society  which  Caesar  had  remarked,  and  the  care  taken  by  the 
Roman  governors  to  adapt  the  Gallic  character  to  their  own  ends. 
It  was  a  rapid  if  not  an  easy  process :  the  Salian  Frank  entered 
into  the  place  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gk)th ;  the  Visigoth  retired 
southwards ;  the  Ripuarian,  the  Alemannian,  and  the  Burgundian 
accepted  either  feudal  dependence  or  political  extinction. 

H  was  very  different  with  Britain.     The  Saxons,  Angles,  and 

Jutes,  although  speaking  the  same  language,  worshipping  the 

same  goda  and  using  the  same  laws,  bad  no  ^\\l\caA.  umt^  like 
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the  Franks  of  CIovib;  they  were  not  moved  by  one  impulse  or  Conqaestof 
invited  by  one  opportunity.  The  conquest  of  Britain  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  separate  expeditions,  long  continued  and 
perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  continuous,  but  unconnected,  and 
independent  of  one  another.  It  was  conducted  by  single  chief- 
tains, who  had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  nation 
they  attacked,  and  who  were  about  neither  to  amalgamate  with 
them  nor  to  tolerate  their  continued  existence.  They  were  men, 
too,  on  whom  the  charm  of  the  Roman  name  had  no  power,  and 
whose  institutions  were,  more  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barianS)  free  from  Roman  influences ;  for  three  centuries  after 
the  conquest  the  Saxons  in  Germany  were  still  a  pure  nation- 
ality, unconquered  by  the  Franks,  untainted  by  Roman  manners, 
and  still  heathen. 

These  separate  expeditions  had  doubtless  changed  their  cha-  Diverse 
racter  in  course  of  time.    Beginning  as  mere  piratical  visitations  the  ezpedu 
of  the  coast — such  as  were  those  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  at  ^^'^ 
a  later  period — they  had  before  the  end  of  the  third  century 
called  forth  the  defensive  powers   of  Rome,  and  tasked  the 
energies  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore  ^     It  is  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  they  assume  the  dimensions  of 
conquest,  colonisation,  migration ;  and  when  they  have  attained 
that  character,  the  progress  and  success  of  the  several  attempts 
are  not  uniform ;  each  little  state  reaches  greatness  by  its  own 
route,  and  the  history  of  its  growth  makes  a  mark  upon  its  con- 
stitution. 

28.  If  the  Saxons  and  Angles  are  contrasted  with  the  Franks  Difference 
still  more  are  the  Britons  with  the  Gauls.  Rome  had  laid  oaui  and 
a  very  strong  band  on  Gaul,  and  Gaul  had  repaid  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  cultivation  of  her  masters.  At  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  Gaul  was  far  more  Roman  than  Italy 
itself;  she  possessed  more  flourishing  cities,  a  more  active 
and  enlightened  church,  and  a  language  and   literature  com- 

^  The  shore  infested  by  the  Saxon  pirates,  not  the  shore  colonised  by 
Sttxons,  as  sometimes  understood.    See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  ii,  and 
the  references  given  there  ;  cf.  Selden,  Mare  Clausum,  lib.  \\.  c.  *l .    TViQ 
other  view  was  held  by  Lappenbeig  (ed.  Thorpe),  i.  46,  47.     "KemVAe  «.ftwn» 
alao  iohroarit^  Suxona,  L  10,  11;  Pa/grave,  CommonweiBAtb,  p.  ^%v 
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pletely  Latin,  although  of  course  br  beneath  the  standard  of  the 
classical  ages.  Britain  had  been  occupied  by  the  B.onian8|  bat 
had  not  become  Roman ;  their  formative  and  cultivating  power 
had  affected  the  land  rather  than  the  owners  of  it  Here,  too» 
had  been  splendid  cities,  Christian  churches,  noble  public  works 
and  private  mansions ;  but  whatever  amount  of  real  union  may 
have  existed  between  the  two  populations  ended  when  the  legions 
were  withdrawn.  The  Britons  forgot  the  Latin  tongue ;  their 
clergy  lost  all  sympathy  with  the  growth  of  religious  thought : 
the  arts  of  war  had  been  disused,  and  the  arts  of  peace  never 
thoroughly  learned.  The  old  tribal  divisions,  which  had  never 
been  really  extinguished  by  Roman  rule,  rose  from  their  hiding- 
places;  and  Britain  was  as  fertile  in  tyrants  after  the  Uoman 
conquest  as  it  was  before  it  But  Roman  rule  had  disarmed  and 
enervated  the  people :  constant  foreign  invasion  found  them  con- 
stantly unprepared,  and  without  hope  or  energy  for  resistance. 
They  could  not  utilise  the  public  works  or  defend  the  cities  of 
their  masters.  So  Britain  was  easy  to  be  conquered  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  Romanised.  A  succession  of  calamities  had 
diminished  the  population,  already  greatly  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  dependents  of  the  Romans  into  Ghiul ;  and  when 
once  the  invitation  or  the  concessions  of  the  British  chiefs  had 
given  the  invaders  a  standing-ground  in  the  island,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  eastern  half  at  least  was  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  \  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century  is  the  approved  date  for 
this  settlement.  Kent  seems  to  have  been  won  by  a  single 
victory :  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  the  result  of  the  capture  of 
Anderida ;  the  history  of  Wessex  is  the  long  story  of  encroach- 
ments on  the  native  people,  who  retired  very  gradually,  but 
became  stronger  in  resistance  as  they  approached  the  moun- 
tains and  the  western  sea,  until  a  balance  of  forces  compelled 
an  armed  peace  ^.  Hercia,  the  country  of  the  Southern  and 
Middle  Angles,  was  an  aggregation  of  many  smaller  settlements, 
each  apparently  the  result  of  detached  Anglian  expeditions.    Of 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  13-15 ;  Glldaa,  xiv,  xxii;  Hallam,  Middle  Aget,  ehap. 
FJii.  Dote  iv.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  287  sq. 
^  See  on  the  growth  of  Wessex,  FreemAXi,  l^orm.  Cono^.  \.  ^\^  1^. 
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the  fonnation  of  the  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian  kingdoms 
we  have  scarcely  any  of  those  traditional  data,  which,  whether 
historical  or  not,  serve  to  give  an  individuality  to  the  others  ^. 
The  dislocated  state  of  Britain  seems,  next  to  its  desertion  by  the  Want  or 
Romans,  to  have  made  way  for  the  conquerors.  The  same  weak  the  Briton 
obstinacy  which  had  failed  to  combine  against  invasion,  refused 
to  accept  the  new  dominion ;  and  the  Saxons,  merciless  by  habit, 
were  provoked  by  the  sullen  and  treacherous  attitude  of  their 
victims.  The  Britons  fled  from  their  homes :  whom  the  sword 
spared  famine  and  pestilence  devoured :  the  few  that  remained 
either  refused  or  flBdled  altogether  to  civilise  the  conquerors'. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  the  Saxons  remained  Theirreftu 
heathen ;  for  a  century  after  their  conversion  they  were  repelled  with  the 
from  communion  with  the  Celts :  the  Britons  retarded  rather 
than  promoted  the  religious  change  which  the  Spaniards  forced 
on  their  Arian  conquerors,  and  which  Clovis  voluntarily  adopted 
to  unite  him  with  his  Gallic  subjects.  This  period,  instead  of 
being  one  of  amalgamation,  was  one  of  divarication.  TThere  was 
room  enough  for  both  Britons  and  Saxons:  the  Eoman  cities 
might  have  been  homes  for  the  one,  and  the  woods  and  broad 
pastures  have  furnished  the  others  with  their  fftvourite  prospects. 
But  the  cities  went  to  ruin;  Christianity  beqame  extinct,  and 
all  culture  with  it.  There  were  still  Roman  roads  leading  to  the  ^"^^ 
walls  and  towers  of  empty  cities :  the  Roman  divisions  of  the 
land  were  conspicuous :  the  intrenched  and  fortified  camps,  the 
great  villas  of  the  princely  families,  churches  and  burial  places ; 
but  they  were  become  before  the  days  of  Bede  mere  haunted 
ruins,  something  like  the  mysterious  fabrics  which  in  Central 
America  tell  of  the  rule  of  a  mighty  race  whose  name  is  for- 
gotten'. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  desolation  was  uniform  :  in  ^tocal 

^^  elements  a 

some  of  the  cities  there  were  probably  elements  of  continuous  life. 
life :  London,  the  mart  of  the  merchants,  York,  the  capital  of 
the  North,  and  some  others,  have  a  continuous  political  existence, 

^  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  25,  a6. 

•  Bed©,  H.  B.  I  13- JS ;  GUdaa,  xiv,  xxii. 

'  Kemble,  Saxodb,  ii,  jgy. 
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B«mMiiB  of  although  they  wisely  do  not  venture,  like  some  of  the  towns  of 
Southern  France,  to  claim  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
Homan  municipality.  The  new  race  found  the  convenience 
of  ready>built  houses  and  accumulated  stores  of  material ;  and 
wherever  the  cities  were  spared,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  city 
population  must  have  continued  also.  In  the  country,  too, 
especially  towards  the  West  and  the  debateable  border,  great 
numbers  of  Britons  may  have  survived  in  servile  or  half-servile 
condition :  some  few  of  the  greater  men  may  have  made,  and 
probably  did  make,  terms  for  themselves,  especially  in  the  dis- 
tricts appropriated  by  the  smaller  detachments  of  adventurers ; 
and  the  public  lands  of  the  new  kingdoms  must  have  required 
Nofmoend  native  cultivators.  But  all  these  probabilities  only  bring  out 
raoei,  more  strongly  the  improbability  of  any  general  commixture  or 

amalgamation  of  the  races.  Centuries  after  the  conquest  the 
Briton  by  extraction  was  distinguished  by  his  wergild  from  the 
man  of  the  ruling  race.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  commixture 
could  have  taken  place  without  leaving  its  traces  on  the  language 
or  the  religion.  The  English  of  Alfred's  time  is,  except  where  the 
common  terms  of  ecclesiastical  language  come  in,  purely  Oter- 
or  of  institu-  manic :  British  Christianity  stood  out  against  Saxon  for  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Augustine ;  and  the  vestiges  of  Romano-British 
law  which  have  filtered  through  local  custom  into  the  common 
law  of  England,  as  distinct  from  those  which  were  imported  in 
the  middle  ages  through  the  scientific  study  of  law  or  the  insensible 
infection  of  cosmopolitan  civilisation,  are  infinitesimal. 
^•riiwQg^  29.  The  theory  that  some  appreciable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
mente.  lation  of  Roman  Britain  was  already  Germanic ;  that  the  Belgae^ 
or  Coritani  or  Catieuchlani '  of  the  island  might  have  welcomed 
the  Saxons  and  Angles  as  distant  cousins,  has  had  learned  sup- 
porters, but  has  no  basis  either  in  fact  or  in  probability.  The 
Belgae  of  Caesar  s  days  were  Gauls,  and  their  British  kinsmen 
could  scarcely  have  retained,  five  centuries  later,  any  recollection 
of  a  language  which  their  fathers,  if  they  had  ever  known  it,  had 
so  long  forgotten.  It  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable  that 
,  on  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  shipwrecks  and  piratic  ex- 

^  PAlgnve,  Cammon  wealth,  pp.  26  aq.  ^  'S.«i£^(Aa,^«xcsda^\«^ 
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peditions  may  have  founded  colonies  of  Germans  much  earlier  Not  impori 

than  the  beginning  of  history.    But  to  base  any  historical  theory  history. 

on  such  contingencies  is  about  as  wise  as  to  accept  the  notion 

that  the  German  Saxons  were  a  colony  from  English  Britain  ^, 

or  that  the  conquerors  of  Britain  did  not  come  from  Germany, 

but  were  a  hypothetical  colony  from  a  hypothetical  settlement 

on  the  Littus  Saxonicum  of  Graul '. 

30.  Nor  airain  can  any  weight  be  attached  to  the  results  of  the  ThepanOlc 
careful  investigation  of  able  scholars  into  Welsh  social  antiquities,  English  k^ 
as  affecting  the  present  question  ^.  K  the  agreement  between  the  relied  on. 
local  machinery  of  the  Welsh  laws  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  usages 
were  much  closer  than  it  has  ever  been  shown  to  be ;  if  the  most 
ancient  remains  of  Welsh  law  could  be  shown  not  to  be  much 
younger  in  date  than  the  best  established  customs  of  Angle  and 
Saxon  jurisprudence ;  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  the  his- 
torical ciyilisation  is  English  and  not  Celtic.  The  cantred  of 
Howel  dha  may  answer  to  the  hundred  of  Edgar,  but  the 
hundred  of  Edgar  is  distinctly  the  hundred  of  the  Franks,  the 
Alemannians  and  the  Bavarians.  If  the  price  of  life  and  the 
value  of  the  compurgatory  oath  among  the  Welsh  were  exactly 
whaCthey  were  among  the  Saxons,  it  would  not  be  one  degree 
less  certam  than  it  is  that  the  wergild  of  the  Saxons  is  the  wergild 
of  the  Goth,  ^e  Frank,  and  the  Lombard.  The  Welsh  may 
in  late  times  h^ve  adopted  the  institution  from  the  English, 
or  in  all  the  nations  the  common  features  may  be  the  signs 
of  a  common  stage  of  civilisation;  but  the  kinship  is  between 
the  English  and  the  German  forms.  The  Welsh  laws  may  be 
adduced  for  illustration  and  analogy,  but  not  for  historical 

^  The  old  and  curious  inyersioii  of  the  true  stoiy  which  appears  in  Rudolf, 
TrvaaL  S.  Alexandria  Pertz,  ii.  674. 

'  The  view  propounded  by  Dr.  A.  F.  H.  Schaumann,  Grottingen,  1845  ; 
■ee  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  51.  The  theory  of  Roman  military 
colonieB  of  German  race  settled  in  Britain  at  a  much  earlier  period  is  not 
improbable,  but  rests  on  very  scanty  evidence  :  for  Saxon  settlements  of  the 
kind  there  can  be  of  course  no  evidence.  But  the  root  of  the  false  hypo- 
thesiB  lies  in  each  case  in  the  misunderstanding  of  the  name  Littua  Saxoni- 
cum.   See  above,  p.  59. 

*  Much  useless  labour  is  spent  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  on  this  subject  Vu  ^« 
*  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,*  to  a  cerUAn  exX^iiX 
impaiiui^tbe  vilue  o/ibat  great  work. 
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argument.     However,  we  have  no  remains  of  such  laws  that  are 

not  much  later  than  the  days  of  Alfred. 

BflTeotofthe      31.  If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  amount 

the  new-      of  civilisation  which  the  invaders  already  possessed,  or  of  the 

organisation  which  they  were  to  substitute  for  that  which  thus 

vanished  before  them,  we  should  be  better  able  to  determine  the 

effect  which  was  produced  on  them  by  the  process  of  conquest* 

But  as  it  is,  only  two  great  generalisations  seem  to  be  possible. 

First,  conquest  under  the  circumstances  compelled  colonisation 

Neoetai^of  and  migration.    The  wives  and  families  were  necessary  to  the 

migraticui.  ,  , 

comfort  and  continued  existence  of  the  settlements.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  attitude  of  the  Britons  forbade  intermarriages ;  the 
Saxons,  as  all  testimony  has  shown,  declined  the  connubium  of 
foreign  races  ^ :  they  could  not  give  to  the  strange  woman  the 
sacred  prerogative  of  the  German  woman,  let  her  cast  their  lots 
or  rear  their  children.  The  tie  of  the  cognatio  and  the  genu  was 
as  strong  as  it  had  been  of  old  :  the  new  settlements  were  called 
by  Gentile  names,  and  these  names  involved  the  retention  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  mcegth.  The  invaders  came  in  families, 
and  kindreds,  and  in  the  full  organisation  of  their  tribes:  the 
three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  freeman  and  the  Iset ' :  even 
the  slaves  were  not  left  behind.  The  cattle  of  their  native  land 
were,  it  would  appear,  imported  too :  the  store  they  set  by  their 
peculiar  breeds  is  proved  by  the  researches  into  the  grave-plaoes 
of  the  nations. 

It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  an 

*  See  above,  p.  43. 

'  There  seeiDB  to  be  no  reason  for  questioning  that  the  eoil,  ceorl,  and 
Iset  of  the  earliest  English  laws,  those  of  Ethelbert,  answer  exactly  to  the 
edhiling,  the  friling,  and  the  lazzus  of  the  old  Saxons.  Whether  the  Kentish 
laets  were  of  German  origin  has  been  quentioned.  Lappenberg  (ed.  Thorpe), 
ii.  334,  thinks  that  they  were  '  unfree  of  kindred  race.'  £.  Maurer,  Krit. 
Ueberschau,  i.  421,  thinks  them  a  relic  of  ancient  British  population  ¥rho 
come  between  the  free  wealh  and  the  slave.  Robertson,  Scotland  under 
her  Early  Kings,  ii.  233,  regards  the  Icet  of  Kent  as  answering  to  the  weaik 
of  Wessex,  and  therefore  British.  The  name  (lazzus— dow  or  laqr, 
Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  305-309)  signifies  condition,  not  nationality.  On  the 
general  condition  of  the  class,  see  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hofverfg.  i.  ia-i8, 
Grimm,  R.  A.  pp.  305-309 ;  and  on  their  position  as  a  part  of  the  Saxon 
nationality,  on  which  their  importance  as  illustrating  the  migration  depends, 
£»e  Above,  pp.  45-47.  The  wer-gild  of  the  Kentish  bst  was  40,  60,  or  80 
BbilUngs  according  to  rank,  that  of  the  oeoxl  Y>eVng  loo. 
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innate  propeneion  in  the  adventurers  for  reproducing  one  and  the  The  ooloni 
same  system  without  historical  connexion  under  the  most  different  the  work  o 
circumstances.  The  mere  settlement  of  predatory  bands  without  oonstitutec 
their  homes  and  families  must  have  resulted  in  their  adoption  of  na^n. 
the  institutions  of  the  natives,  those  natives  being  their  superiors 
in  civilisation :  they  could  not  have  reproduced  pure  derman 
life  and  language  from  mixed  materials ;  or  retained  their  tribal 
organisation  so  long  and  closely  as  they  did,  if  it  had  been  shat- 
tered at  starting.  It  was  fiar  otherwise  :  the  tribal  identity  was 
a  reality  bound  down  to  no  territorial  area.  The  ownership  of 
land  was  the  outward  expression  rather  than  the  basis  of  political 
freedom  ;  and  even  that  ownership  was,  under  the  primitive  sys- 
tem, variable  in  its  subject-matter,  and  in  itself  a  usufruct  rather 
than  a  possession.  The  tribe  was  as  complete  when  it  had  removed 
to  Kent  as  when  it  stayed  in  Jutland :  the  magistrate  was  the  ruler 
of  tlie  tnbe  not  of  the  soil :  the  divisions  were  those  of  the  folk 
and  the  host,  not  of  the  land ;  the  laws  were  the  usages  of  the 
nation,  not  of  the  territory :  and  when  they  had  found  their  new 
homes^  the  Angles  at  least  left  a  desert  behind  them ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Bede  the  Angvlua,  the  land  between  the  continental  Saxons 
and  Jutes,  whence  the  Angles  came,  still  lay  without  inhabitant^, 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  they  had  gone  forth 
old  and  young,  noble,  gentle  and  simple,  free  and  slave,  their 
flocks  and  herds  with  them.  We  may  fairly  argue  that  the 
amount  of  social  and  political  organisation  which  the  Saxons  Amount  of 
brought  with  them  to  Britain  was  not  less  than  the  sum  of  brought  bj 
common  civilisation  possessed  by  them  and  their  German  kins- 
folk in  the  eighth  century,  and  that  whatever  differences  existed 
in  the  eighth  century  were  due  to  causes  which  had  worked  in  one 
or  both  of  the  nations  since  the  fifth.  On  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
then,  the  Saxons  had  their  threefold  division  of  ranks :  they  had 
the  association  of  the  township,  and  that  of  the  J^gus,  whether 
or  no  it  bore  the  name  of  hundred ;  some  remains  of  the  mark 
system  of  land   ownership  and  cultivation;    the   principle   of 

^  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  15  :  '  De  ilia  patria  quae  Angulus  dicitur  et  ab  eo  Xasol- 
pore  usque  bodie  manere  desertua  inter  provincias  Jutaruixi  et  ^9ix.oii\mL 
perhibetar,* 

VOL.  Z  V 
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Ezpanakm  election  ta  public  functions ;  and  the  tie  of  the  kindred  still  pre- 
BtitutioiiB.  serving  its  legal  rights  and  duties.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  a  migrating  family  exactly  reproduced  its  old  condition :  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  would  seek  larger  scope  for  extension  and 
more  abundant  areas  of  cultivation :  the  adventurer  of  the  con- 
quest might  seek  to  found  a  new  family  of  nobles  :  every  element 
of  society  would  expect  advancement  and  expansion.  But  all 
allowance  being  made  for  this,  the  framework  of  the  older  custom 
must  have  been  the  framework  of  the  new.  No  creative  genius 
can  be  expected  among  the  rude  leaders  of  the  tribes  of  North 
Germany.  The  new  life  started  at  the  point  at  which  the  old 
had  been  broken  off.  Hence  we  can  8carcel3r  suppose  that  the 
mark  system  was  developed,  lived  its  life,  and  foded  away  on 
English  soil  ^ ;  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  b^n  the  story  of  En- 
glish civilisation  by  comparing  the  state  of  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century  with  that  of  Germany  in  the  first.  ,Even  if  old  ties 
were,  more  than  we  need  suppose  likely,  broken  in  the  process 
of  migration,  the  names,  functions,  and  rights  of  the  magistrates, 
the  principles  of' customary  law  and  local  organisation,  survived 
and  took  new  root  and  grew. 
Bmltyone  32.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  process  of  migration  and 
ofttiemigrap  conquest  must  have  produced  such  changes  as  are  traceable  at 
the  beginning  of  our  national  history.  It  must  have  produced 
royalty,  and  the  important  political  appurtenances  of  royalty*. 
The  Saxons  had  no  kings  at  home,  but  they  create  kingdoms  in 
Britain.  The  testimony  of  tradition  helps  to  confirm  what  is 
a  sufficiently  safe  inference.  According  to  the  Chronicle  the 
Brito -Welsh  in  a.d.  443  invited  to  Britain  the  Ethelings  of  the 
Angles:  in  a.d.  449,  under  two  keretogas,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
the  strangers  came  :^in  a.d.  455  Hengist  and  Aesc  his  son  came 
to  the  kingdom.     In  a.d.  495  'came  two  ealdormen  to  Britain, 


) 


> 


^  The  importance  of  this  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Kemble  in  his 
invaluable  work  on  the  Saxons  in  England. 

'  See  Allen,  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative 

(Lond.  1849),  pp.  164,  165.     Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civilprocess,  iv.  97,  gives 

several  instances  in  which  the  separation  of  a  tribe,  by  migration,  fh>m  the 

nation  to  which  it  belongs,  is  followed  by  the  institution  of  royalty.     See 

aJso  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  74,  75. 
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Cerdic  and  Cynric ;'  in  a.d.  519  they  became  kings  of  the  West  Inttitution 
Saxons.     In  each  case  the  erection  of  the  throne  was  probably  the 
result  of  some  great  victory,  or  of  the  permanent  securing  of  a 
definite  territory ;  but  the  institution  was  not  a  transference  of 
British  royalty :  the  new  kings  are  kings  of  the  nations  which 
they  had  Ud  to  conquest,  not  of  those  they  had  conquered^.     In  its  heredi^ 
each  case  the  son  is  named  with  his  father  as  sharing  in  theter. 
first  assumption  of  the  title,  a  recognition  of  the  hereditary 
eharacter*  which  is  almost  the  only  mark  distingruishing  the 
German  kingship  from  the  elective  ^eftainship.      The  royal 
houses  thus  founded  assume  a  divine  pedigree;  all  trace  their 
origin  to  TToden ;  and  when  they  become  extinct  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  nation  comes  to  an  end.     It  would  seem  that  the 
change  of  goicemmeiit  followed  almost  necessarily  on  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  nationality ;  and  the  example  of  Frank  conquest 
may  have  led  the  Saxons  to  adopt  the  monarchic  form.     The  its  character 
nation  is  no  longer  one  of  a  cluster  of  kindred  nations ;  it  has  lo^  natioiua 
to  assert  an  identity  that  requires  a  distinct  representation,  "°*  ^* 
a  unity  of  which  it  has  become  more  conscious  thaa  it  was 
before.     It  can  no  longer  safely  endure  divided  command,  it 
must  have  a  king  who  can  deal  with  kings.     Unquestionably 
individual  prowess  and  ambition  determined  the  change,  but 
these  deeper  causes  must  have  led  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
For  a  hereditary  king,  however  limited  bis  authority  may  be  by  '^h^SSSw 
constitutional  usage,  is  a  stronger  power  than  an  elective  magis-  royalty. 
trate :   his  personal  interests  are  the  interests  of  his  people, 
which  is  in  a  certain  sense  his  family  :  he  toils  for  his  children, 
but  in  toiling  for  them  he  works  also  for  the  people  whom  they 
will  have  to  govern ;  he  has  no  temptation  to  make  for  himself 


*  The  origin  of  royalty  is  regarded  by  Kemble  ns  '  rooted  in  the  German 
nund  and  institutions,*  Saxons,  i.  137  ;  so  also  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Civil- 
procesSi  iv.  84.  Allen  regards- it  as  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Germans 
and  as  a  phantom  borrowed  from  imperial  Rome  (Hist.  Prerog.  p.  14).  The 
common  theory  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  comitatus  of  a  successful  adven- 
turer seems  to  rest  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  comitatus. 

■  Bethmann-HoUwe^,  Civilprocess,  iv.  94,  96,  holding  that  nobility  ^n© 
a  title  to  the  office  of  princeps,  questions  whether  the  hereditary  a\iccQ»s\oTv 
was  peculiar  to  royalty,  and  finds  the  di^rentia  of  monarchy  iu  t\iQ  YiesA- 
ahip  of  the  collective  people,  as  above. 
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or  them  a  standing-ground  apart  from  bis  people.  He  is  tmsted 
also  with  greater  power :  he  becomes  the  r^^ular  leader  of  the 
host,  or  if  disabled  by  age,  its  guide  and  counsellor :  he  under- 
takes the  maintenance  of  the  national  peace,  and  executes  justice 
on  the  breakers  of  it ;  his  power  is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  tlie 
national  council,  not  subordinate  to  it,  or  a  mere  part  of  it. 
Altogether  his  position  is  stronger  and  more  dignified  than  that 
of  the  princeps.  He  enters  at  the  same  time  into  a  share  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  historic  dignities  of  kings.  More  can 
scarcely  be  affirmed  until  we  come  to  ages  in  which  we  have 
clearer  data. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  SYSTEM. 

33.  Anglo-Saxon  system. — 34.  Continuitj  of  terminology. — 85.  Allot- 
ment and  diyision  of  land. — 86.  Primitiye  tenure. — 87.  Ranks  and 
classes  of  men.— 88.  The  fiamily. — 39.  The  township.— 40.  The  parish. 
^-41.  Tithing  and  frankpledge. — 42.  The  dependent  township. — 43. 
Court  of  the  township. — 44.  The  burh. — 45.  The  hundred  or  wapen- 
take.-^6.  The  hundred  court. — 47-  The  Liberty  or  soken.— 48.  The 
Rhire.^-49.  The  ealdorman  and  sheriff. — ^50.  The  shiremoot. 

33.  We  are  scarcely  justified  in  applying  the  name  of  system  TheAmtio- 
to  any  theoretical  arrangement,  by  which  the  several  notices  of  tern?"  *^^ 
constitutional  matters,  scattered  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  his- 
tories, laws,  and  charters  during  a  period  of  six  centuries,  can 
be  harmonised.  To  do  so  would  be  to  disregard  both  the 
development  which  certainly  took  place  in  the  national  character 
and  organisation,  and  the  several  disturbing  causes  which  gave 
to  that  development  some  part  at  least  of  its  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  scarcely  any  materials  for  determin- 
ing the  steps  of  such  advance,  and  as  at  the  close  of  the  period 
we  find  only  such  organic  differences  between  the  common 
polity  of  the  earliest  and  that  of  the  latest  ages  as  can  easily  be 
accounted  for,  we  are  at  once  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  such 
a  general  theory,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  justified  in  the 
speculation.  The  disturbing  causes,  though  startling,  are  not 
permanently  potent;  and  they  proceed  from  agencies  closely 
analogous  to  those  already  at  work  in  the  normal  action  of 
society;  the  Danish  conquest,  and  even  the  Norman,  hastens 
precipitates  events  that  arelJiready  woriking  to  completion, 
the  developments  themselves  are  not  very  striking^;  they  are 

'  See  farther  on,  Chapter  VII. 
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greatest  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  &bric  and  leave  the  lower, 
in  which  we  trace  the  greatest  tenacity  of  primitive  institutions, 
and  on  which  the  permanent  continuity  of  the  modem  with  the 
ancient  English  life  depends  for  evidence,  comparatively  un- 
touched. It  is  possible  then  to  gather  into  two  or  three  general 
groupings  most  of  these  features  and  their  known  developments. 
Oorrwjgid-  34.  In  attempting  to  draw  such  a  sketch  of  the  system  and  to 
Lrtin  and     trace  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  Germania,  we  have  the  great 

Enirliah  ter-  .  .    .  .... 

minoiogy.  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  a  distinct  and  intelligible  termin- 
ology. Hitherto  we  have  been  indebted  for  all  our  information 
to  Latin  authors  whose  nomenclature  could  not  be  safely  re- 
garded as  more  than  analogous  to  that  of  the  anci^it  Gher- 
mans,  and  we  consequently  run  a  certain  risk  in  arguing  from 
their  expressions  as  if  they  had  an  ascertained  and  invariable 
definite  force.  It  would  be  at  first  sight  somewhat  rash  to 
argue  from  the  use  of  such  words  as  jrrincepSf  dux^  pagua,  vieus^ 
conciliumy  dvitaSf  nobUU,  and  servus,  either  that  they  always 
involve  the  same  idea,  or  that  that  use  is  altogether  unafiected  by 
their  common  application  to  Soman  ideas.  Is  the  word  prineeps 
a  definite  translation  of  some  German  wordi  is  it  a  mere 
general  expression,  like  our  'prince*  or  'chieftain/  that  may 
cover  a  number  of  merely  analogous  relations,  or  has  it  an  im- 
plicit relation  to  some  Roman  function,  having  been  applied  to  the 
German  in  consequence  of  some  fancied  resemblance  %  It  is  most 
fortunate  for  us,  as  we  have  to  rely  on  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  that  the 
former  was  obliged  by  circimistances  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the 
differences  of  the  barbarian  systems  with  which  he  was  brought 
in  contact ;  whilst  Tacitus  wrote  from  singularly  good  informa- 
tion, and  is  unrivalled  as  a  writer  for  clearness  of  perception 
and  distinctness  of  expression.  The  confidence  which  we  derive 
from  their  consistent  and  precise  use  of  words  is  borne  out  fiilly 
when  we  come  to  the  investigation  of  later  authorities.  In  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede  we  find  the  very  same  words 
used  and  in  the  same  senses.  Bede,  writing  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, would  be  even  more  likely  than  Caesar  and  Tacitus  to  use 
the  same  words  to  express  the  same  things ;  and,  having  a  great 
acquaintance  with  classical  Latin,  wou\d  l^To\)Q^A^  wfi^^  ^\&o  the 


v.]  Tranter  of  German  Insiilulions  to  Britain.  Ji 
moBt  approved  words.     The  princeps,  dux,  nchilisy  vieus  of  Bede  Li^ 

between 
are  the  princeps,  duxy  nobiliSf  vieus  of  Tacitus.     A  hundred  and  ^^^"g^  ^^ 

fifty  years  after  the  death  of  fiede  his  History  was  translated 
into  English,  most  probahly  under  the  eye  of  Alfred ;  and  in 
this  translation  again  the  same  English  words  are  used  regu- 
larly and  almost  uniformly  as  giving  the  sense  of  the  same 
Latin.  As  the  functions  of  the  offices  thus  denoted  are  the 
same  in  the  History  of  Bede  and  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  we  have 
a  link  hetween  the  primitive  and  the  medieval  systems  which  no 
criticism  b  strong  enough  or  sharp  enough  to  sever. 

35.  The  exact  process  by  which  the  transference  of  the  G^er-  Unoertaintj 
man  institutions  to  Bntam  was  enected  is  not  recorded :  nor  is  prooehs  of 

.  ...  colonisRtion 

it  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  was  uniform  in  the  several  states 
and  settlements.  In  some  cases  it  may  have  been  accomplished 
by  unconnected  bands  of  squatters,  who  took  possession  of  an 
uninhabited  tract,  and,  reproducing  there  the  local  system  of 
their  native  land,  continued  practically  independent  until  the 
whole  surrounding  districts  were  organised  by  a  central  state- 
power.  In  other  cases,  the  successful  leader  of  a  large  colony 
or  a  victorious  host,  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the 
natives,  must  have  proceeded  to  divide  their  land  according  to 
a  fixed  scheme.  The  principle  of  this  allotment  he  would  find 
in  t^e  organisation  of  his  host  That  host  was  the  people  in 
arms,  divided  into  hunSreds  of^^arriors,  sustained  and  united 
by  the  principle  of  kindred.  When  tlie  war  was  over  the  host 
became  again  the  people  :  the  hundreds  of  warriors '  would 
require  a  territory  in  the  new  land  to  compensate  them  for 
what  they  had  left  in  the  old,  and  this  when  allotted  to  them  The  regular 
they  would  subdivide  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  kindreds :  mentsresuii 
and  in  such  case  the  Anglo-Saxon  village  might  reproduce  the  pieted  con- 
name,  the  local  arrangements,  the  very  personal  relations  of 
the  German  home.  The  isolated  settlements  would  be  then 
incorporated  and  receive  a  share  of  political  rights  and  duties. 
A  regular  and  authoritative  division  would  prevent  tribal  quarrels 

'  The  non-existence  of  the  territorial  hundred  aroong  the  0OTiV\iveTL\A2L 
Saxons,  even  if  proved,  does  not  affect  the  orgaiUBation  of  lY\e  VoaX.  Va. 
baadivdg.    See  above,  p.  $6, 
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DonTenience  for  the  possession  of  the  best  districts,  and  would  maintain  the 
lUotment.  national  strength,  the  military  organisation  which,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  haphazard  and  independent  appropriation,  must  have 
broken  up  and  perished  long  before  the  necessity  of  defence  was 
past.  This  principle  of  allotment  would  do  no  violence  to  the 
pride  or  ambition  of  a  German  host ' ;  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  it 
was  thus  that  the  chieftains  of  the  tribes  provided  for  the  annual 
resettlements  of  the  pagi ;  and  long  after  the  Saxon  migration, 
it  was  the  rule  with  the  Norsemen'.  As  the  Vandals  in  the 
fifth  century  divided  pro-consular  Africa',  as  the  Norwegians 
in  the  tenth  divided  Iceland  ^  as  Halfdane  in  the  ninth 
divided  Northumbria,  so  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the 
kingdoms  of  Wessex  and  Kent  must  have  been  portioned  out '. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  division  was  in  exact  proportion  and 
symmetry;  that  every  kindred  contained  the  same  number  of 
households,,  or  that  every  paffus  or  *  hundred'  contained  the 
same  number  of  townships:  or  that  the  early  independent 
settlements  were  reduced  to  an  equality  of  area  with  the  newer 
and  more  regularly  constituted  ones.  The  number  of  acres 
assigned  to  each  family  may  well  have  been  determined  by 
exact  rules,  but  the  district  assigned  to  the  township  as  a  whole 
may  have  been  marked  out  by  natural  boundaries.  The  eentetuie 
or  hundreds  of  the  host,  which  in  Tacitus's  time  had  become  an 
indefinite  number,  may  have  been  still  compelled  to  maintain 
a  corporate  completeness,  and  yet  have  occupied  in  peace  areas 
of  very  different   character   and  dimensions.     A  perfect   and 
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^  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  system  of  tripartite  division  adopted 
by  the  Burgundians  and  other  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the 
continent,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  such  a  plan  in  England.  See  on^  them 
Savigny,  Rom.  R«chtim  Mittelalter,  i.  396,  300,  310,  331 ;  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages,  i.  146;  Allen,  Prerogative,  pp.  193-195. 

'  God  red  divided  the  Isle  of  Alan  by  lot ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  L  90. 

■  Gibbon,  viii.  227,  328;  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitjif.  p.  72.  *  Exerr 
citui  Zeugitanam  vel  proconsularera  funiculo  hereditatis  divibit.*  Victor 
Vitensis,  Hist.  pers.  Vand.  i.  4.  So  the  tradition  of  Normandy,  •  illam 
terram  suis  fidelibus  funiculo  divisit.*  Dudo,  p.  85  ;  Thorpe's  Lappenbeig, 
iii.  18.  The  term  funiculu$  hereditatU  is  borrowed  from  the  Vulgate, 
Deut.  XXX.  9;  Ps.  civ.  11. 

*  Above,  p.  36. 
'  MercJA  was  partly  divided  the  following  year,  CUt.  ^x.  iL.Ti.  %l6, 811. 
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symmetrical  division  of  the  whole  land  would  he  poBsihle  only  importuio 

on  the  theory  that  the  colonising  people  were  numerous  enough  lanoUinthi 

to  occupy  it.     That  they  were  not  is  proved  hy  the  existence 

of  the  pnhlic  lands,  which  down  to  a  late  period  form  a  con- 

spicuons  and  peculiar  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  polity.  Ultimately 

no  doubt  a  territorial  arrangement  of  hundreds  and  townships 

did  cover  the  land  exhaustively;  hut  that  result  was  attained 

only  when  the  personal  basis  of  the  hundred  was  entirely  lost 

Eight  of,  and  the  term  had  a  geographical  application   only. 

Then  the  judicial  organisation  of  one  hundred  extended  to  Se 

borden  of  the  next,  the  public  lands  were  included  within  the 

same  organisation,  and  the  name  of  hundred  ceased  to  have 

any  numerical  signification.     So  the  inequality  of  the  existing 

diTiBions  may  partly  be  accounted  for  ^. 

The  existence  of  the  classes  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  leets,  Existence  c 

uncMiiial 
among  the  conquerors,  would  seem  further  to  imply  the  existence  estates. 

of  larger  and  smaller  private  estates  ^.     The  extent  of  the  land 

unappropriated  to  the  simple  freemen  must  have  left  it  open 

for  the  new  king  to  reward  his  chief  followers  with  extensive 

grants,  even  if  they  did  not  from  the  first  claim  a  larger  share 

in  the  allotment.     On  these  domains  and  on  the  public  land,  Tlie  Intic 

n    i»     1     1     •     1  1  .  1  *"**  native 

the  Isets  would  find  their  home  and  occupation :  the  remnants  cultivators. 
of  the  native  race  would  find  more  lenient  treatment  than  they 
could  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  common  freeman,  and  might 
return  as  cultivators  to  the  laud  which  had  been  their  own. 
But  although  such  estates  are  found  existing  as  soon  as  docu- 
mentary history  begins,  their  origin  cannot  be  safely  referred  to 
this  cause  only ;  for  even  if  absolute  equality  were  the  rule  in 
the  original  division,  the  extinction  of  families  and  the  transfer 

of  small  estates  mijjht   easily  throw  an   accumulation   of  land  New  estate 

°   ,  •'  cut  out  of 

into  the  hands  of  a  siu^jle  owner;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  the  public 

.  .  .  land. 

public  land  afforded  a  Hupply  from  which  new  properties  might 
be  carved  continually,  withuut  any  regard  to  size.  In  all 
respects  except  those  resulting  from  ownership  these  estates 
might  be,  and  seem  to  have  been,  regulated  by  the  same  machi- 
nery as  the  townships  of  simple  freemeu  ;  but  the  Tc\a\>\oi\^ 
'  See  further,  §  45,  p.  g6,  below.       ^  Cf.  Gneiflt,  VerwaHungarecht,  \.  V 
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of  the  cultivator  of  another  man's  land  to  bis  lord  belong  to 

another  portion  of  our  investigation. 

Ckmenl  The  general  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  there  must 

aUotment     have  been,  over  a  large  portion  of  each  colony,  a  r^;ul«ir  allot* 

ment  of  land  to  the  bodies  of  colonists  united  in  their  natiToJapd 

Jby.the  tie  of  blood  or  of  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  Moment 

represented  bj  the  divisions  of  the  host  ^ ;  that  these  allotments 

varied  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  kindred,  the  portion 

assigned  to  a  single  family  or  house  being  a  hide  of  land' ;  that 

besides  these  the  nobles  or  other  great  men  received  grants  of 

estates,  or  perhaps  attached  themselves  to  the  political  centre  on 

the   condition   of  retaining    estates  which   they   had  already 

appropriated ;  and  that  the  surplus  land  remained  the  common 

property  of  the  nation.     This  surplus  land  during  a  long  period 

after  the  first  invasion  would  go  on  increasing  as  the  Britons 

were  driven  farther  westward :  after  the  conversion  it  furnished 

the  stock  from  which  the  monasteries  were  endowed,  and  by 

grants  to  them  and  to  individuals  it  was  much  diminished,  until 

finally  it  became  mere  demesne  of  the  king. 

Queition  of       36.  The  question  of  the  primary  allotment  leads  directly  to 

primitive  "    *  .-  -  .  .  -    f i ,  -^ 

tenure.         that  of  the  primitive  tenure.     Tlie  possession  ot'  land  was,  even 

whilst  the  idea  of  nationality  was  mainly  a  personal  one,  the 

badge,  if  not  the  basis,  of  all  political  and  constitutional  right. 

On  it  depended,  when  the  personal  idea  yielded  to  the  territorial, 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  L  69-71,  125. 

'  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  extent  of  the  hide  it  is  not  necessary  here 

to  dilate  ;  Kerable,  Saxons,  i.  88  sq.,  attempts  to  fix  it  at  thirty-three  acreB 

or  thereabouts,  or  1 20  acres  of  a  wize  one-fourth  of  the  present  acre.     Bat 

although  his  argument  obviates  many  difficulties,  it  opens  the  way  fur 

many  more.      The  mansus,  mansa,  manens,  cassatum,  terra  aratri,  of  the 

charters  are  all  interpreted  to  mean  the  same  thing,  although  they  may 

have  had  lecal  differences.     See  Robertson,  Historical  Essays,  pp.  88-ioa  : 

G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Einleitg.  p.  1 20.     The  later  hide  was  no  doubt  i  ao  or  100 

acres.     Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  535,  gives  several  p!iS8ages  in  which  the  Gennan 

^  hoha  is  made  to  contain  thirty  or  forty  acres.     It  is  possible  that  some  of 

the  greatest  inconsistencies  in  the  use  of  these  words  may  arise  from  their 

being  used  to  express  the  whole  share  of  one  man  in  all  the  fields  of  his 

village.     A  hide  of  thirty  acres  in  a  system  of  common  cultivation  would 

represent  such  an  allotment  in  each  of  the  cultivated  areas,  i.  e.  if  there 

^  were  four  common  fields,  it  would  b^i  20  acres.     But  tliis  will  not  explain 

3II;  and  load  and  national  peculiarities,  as  well  as  variations  at  different 

times,  and  differencea  in  the  quality  of  the  land,  mua^  \>e  WiLeiv  ^oc  \snsi\ftd. 
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the  rights  and  obligations,  the  rank,  value  and  credibilitj  of  the  Imnortuioe 

member  of  the  body  politic ;  it  became  the  basis  as  well  as  the  charactarof 

tangible  expression  of  his  status.  According  to  the  tenure  by  which 

it  was  held  very  mucli  of  the  internal  and  external  history  of  the 

nation  changes  its  aspect.     It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  an  early 

stage  of  society  is  favourable  to  simplicity  in  determining  the 

character  of  tenure  and  the  rations  dependent  upon  it.     Simple 

as  the  origin  of  property  may  have  been,  we  have  no  historical 

data  concerning  it,  and  when  the  subject  does  come  within  the 

ken  of  history,  it  is  anything  but  simple  and  uniform.     In  the 

early  Germanic  system  it  is  difficult,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prove  the 

existence,  except  by  way  of  inference,  of  any  determinate  property 

in  severalty:   the  original  gift  comes  from  the  community  of 

which  the  receiver  is  a  member,  the  arift  is  of  itself  mainly  of 

the  character  of  usufruct,  the  hold  is  ideal  rather  than  actual ; 

except  in  his  own  homestead  the  freeman  can  but  set  his  foot 

on  the  soil  and  say,  '  this  is  mine  tins  year,  next  year  it  will  be 

another's,  and  that  which  is  another's  now  will  be  mine  then.' 

It  is  only  by  way  of  inference  that  we  discover  that  there  must 

have  been  larger  and  smaller  properties;   the  larger  held  by 

those  who  had  to  support  a  larger  household,  the  magistrate 

with  his  comitatuSf  or  tlie  noble  with  his  great  train  of  kinsmen. 

Without  conjecturing  how  the  change  took  place,  we  may  safely  Abaolate 

assume  that,  although  traces  still  remain  of  common  land  tenure  therule m 

at  the  opening  of  Anglo-Saxon  History,  absolute  ownership  of  ti^&^ 

land  in  severalty  was  established  and  becoming  the  rule.     We 

may  then  regard  the  land  as  referable  to  two  fireat  divisions  :  Private  and 
.  ...  .  .  public  land. 

that  which  was  held  by  individuals  in  full  o>yner8hip,  and  that  of 

which  the  ownership  was  in  the  state;  the  intermediate  case 

of  lands  held  by  local  communities  in  common,  and  used  iq 

common  by  the  owners  of  land  as  appurtenances  to  th^  several 

estate,  may  be  for  the  moment  put  out  of  sight.     The  land  held 

in  full  ownership  might  be  either  an  *  ethel  S'  an  inherited  or 

^  ^Jid  18  used  here-  on  the  authority  of  Kemble,  Grimm,  Maur«r  and 
other  writers  on  land ;  but  whenever  the  word  occuto  in  V\H\»Ty  \\i  \a  %^^\- 
valeot  to  '  patria/  and  has  no  special  reference  to  landed  e&tale.    ^^)«e  ^^q« 
H.  K  iij,  J,  8,  ^,  28,  Ac.  Ac. ;  and  the  Anglo^zon  Oo&peVa. 
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Thealod,      otlierwise  acquired  portion  of  original  allotment;  or  an  estate 

knd.      '     created  by  legal  process  out  of  the  public  land.     Both  these  are 

included  in  the  more  common  term  'alod*';  but  the  former  looks 

for  its  evidence  in  the  pedigree  of  its  owner  or  in  the  witness 

of  the  community,  while  the  latter  can  produce  the  charter  or 

book  by  which  it  is  created,  and  is  called  'bocland'*.     As  the 

primitive  allotments  gradually  lost  their  historical  character,  as 

the  primitive  modes-  of  transfer  became  obsolete^  and  the  use  of 

written  records  took  their  place,  the  ethel  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 

Public  or      bookland'.     All  the  land  that  is  not  so  accounted  for  iafoldand, 

Iblkland.  ^  » 

or  public  land ;  it  comprised  the  whole  area  that  was  not  at  the 

original  allotment  assigned  to  individuals  or  commimities,  and 

that  was  not  subsequently  divided  into  estates  of  bookland.  The 

folkland  was  the  standing  treasury  of  the  country :  no  alienation 

of  any  part  of  it  could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 

national  council ;  but  it  might  be  allowed  to  individuals  to  hold 

portions  of  it  subject  to  rents  and  other  services  to  the  state, 

The'trinoda  from  which  the  owners  of  bookland  were  exempt,  except  in  the 

three  cases  of  the  ft^rd  or  military  service,  the  repair  of  bridges, 

and  the  maintenance  of  fortifications  *,     These  estates  of  folkland 

*  The  word  alod  does  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents  before  the 
eleventh  century,  when  it  appears  in  the  Latin  of  Canute^s  laws  in  the 
Colbertine  MS.  as  the  equivalent  of  hdcland  or  hereditas.  Schmid,  Gresetze, 
&c.  p.  a6i. 

'  The  different  explanations  of  folkland  and  bookland,  given  at  different 
periods,  are  collected  by  Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  538.  Spelman  thought 
that  bookland  implied  a  written  title,  whilst  folkland  was  baAcd  on  the 
witness  of  the  people.  Yerelius  interpreted  bookland  as  feudal ;  Phillips 
thought  bookland  feudal,  and  folkland  alodial;  and  was  followed  by 
Grimm  and  Gaupp.  Even  Palgrave  connected  folkland  with  the  odal, 
and  bookland  with  Iffinland.  On  the  other  hand,  Somner,  Lambard,  Lye, 
and  other  antiquaries,  considered  bookland  to  be  freehold  held  under 
charter,  folkland  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  The  view  now 
accepted  was  established  by  Allen,  On  the  Prerogative,  pp.  125-153; 
kemble,  Saxons,  i.  289  ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  69,  107;  Hallam, 
Middle  Agt^s,  ii.  406-410  ;  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  4. 

'  Bdcland  is  the  term  used  in  Alfred's  Bede  as  equivalent  to  possesdo  or 
possessiuncula.  Bdclanda  aide  is  poascsshnes  prciediorum,  H.  £.  iii.  24. 
In  the  Latin  of  Alfred's  laws  (art.  41),  it  is  terra  hereditaria',  in  Athel- 
stan,  vi.  i,  it  is  terra  testatnentalia  ;  in  Edgar,  ii.  2,  it  iafeHdum;  in 
Ethelrcd,  I.  i.  14,  libera  terra;  in  Canute,  i.  11,  hereditas  or  alodium, 
though  the  paHsage  is  a  mere  re-enactment  of  Edgar,  ii.  2  (feudum) ;  in 
Canute,  ii.  77,  terra  hereditaria  ;  in  other  places  the  vernacular  is  retained. 

*  The  tzinoda  necessitas  first  appears  in  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  charten 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.    It  occ\r»  Vo'^^nqc  «vc\\«s  la 
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may  bave  been  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  subject  to  testamentary  dispo-  Folkland, 
sitioD,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  grant ;  but  the  ownership  royal  estate, 
continued  to  reside  in  the  state,  and  the  proceeds  to  furnish  the 
revenue.  The  folkland  was,  although  in  strict  analogy  with  the 
common  lands  of  the  township  in  the  mark  system,  peculiar  to 
England^ ;  in  the  other  Gei'manic  kingdoms  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  difference  between  the  royal  demesne  and  the  other  lands 
of  the  nation.  Here  the  king  himself  could  not  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  folkland  without  the  consent  of  the  witenagemot. 

Either  bookland  or  folkland  could  be  leased  out  by  its  holders ;  Diversity  of 

"'*''  tenant' 

and,  under  the  name  of  Icenland^,  held  by  free  cultivators  :  the  cultivators, 
greater  owners  could  so  let  their  distant  estates  to  hereditary 
dependents,  such  as  lasts  and  freedmen,  whilst  their  home  farm 
was  cultivated  by  hired  labourers  or  by  slaves.  The  multiplicity 
of  ranks  in  the  cultivating  classes,  which  was  thus  engendered, 
according  to  the  legal  status  of  the  individual,  his  relation  to  the 
landlord,  the  extent  or  character  of  his  holding,  and  the  nature 
of  his  service,  produced  the  somewhat  bewildering  nomenclature 

disputed  ones,  e.g.  a.d.  6i6,  Cod.  Dipl.  dcccclxxziii.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  the  council  of  Glovesho,  of  a.d.  742,  Councils,  &c.  iii.  341 ;  and  in  a 
charter  of  Ethelbald,  issued  at  Grodmundesleah  in  a.d.  749,  ibid.  p.  386. 
It  occurs  two  or  three  times  in  charters  of  Offa,  more  frequently  in  those 
of  Kenulf,  and  becomes  very  general  after  the  time  of  Egbert.  The  cor- 
responding obligations  in  the  Frank  empire  are  attendance  on  the  host, 
repairing  of  roads,  fortifications,  and  bridges,  and  watch.  Waitz,  D.Y.G. 
iv.  30,  31 .  This  is  called  by  Charles  the  Bald  '  antiquam  et  aliariim  gentium 
consuetudinem  ; '  and  although  first  traceable  on  the  continent  in  the  reign 
of  Chftrles  the  Great,  is  probably  much  older  in  custom ;  but  the  argu- 
ments which  refer  it  to  Roman  origin  want  both  congruity  and  con- 
tinnity.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  a  law  of  a.d.  423,  in  the  code 
of  Justinian,  xi.  74.  §  4 :  '  igitur  ad  instructiones  reparationesque  itinerum 
pontiumque  nullum  genus  hominum  nuUiusque  dignitatis  ao  veuerationis 
mentis  cessare  oportet.'  Mr.  Coote,  in  his  *  Neglected  Fact,*  has  argued 
with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  for  the  Roman  origin :  he  refers  further 
to  Code  viii.  la,  §§  7,  12,  .18.  Cf.  Pearson,  Middle  Ages,  i.  266  ;  Robert- 
son, Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  337. 

^  The  Lombards  had  public  or  state  lands,  the  disposal  of  which  was  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  Vandals  gave  their  king  a  separate  allot- 
ment of  very  great  extent.  Among  the  Franks  and  other  conquering  races 
all  the  land  not  in  private  hands  was  royal  property.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv. 
330,  340  ;  Sohm,  ¥r.  R.  G.  V.  i.  31-34. 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  310-326 ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  neber8chau,i.  104-10*1. 
Pft>bably  folkland  let  out  at  rent  was  called  gafol-landt  ^^^  tlie  tervQ  TCi«^ 
have  extended  to  all  Jaod^  for  which  rent  or  taxation  in  lieu  oi  B6rn.ci&  'V«ft 
taken.    See  Bobertaon,  Historical  Ebmjb,  pp.  loa-I  I  a. 
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that  meets  us  in  Domesday-book;  and  these  have  an  impor- 
tance of  their  own  in  social  history. 

37.  There  is  no  department  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  whkh  presents 
greater  difficulties,  or  has  been  more  variously  viewed,  than  that 
of  status.  In  one  aspect  all  men  are  free  except  the  slave  pare 
and  simple  who  is  his  master's  chattel.  In  another  all  are  unfree 
except  the  fully  qualified  freeman,  the  owner  of  land  for  which 
he  owes  no  dependence  on  another  ^ ;  all  who  stand  in  the 
relations  of  personal  dependence,  however  entered  and  however 
terminable,  are  regarded  as  unfree.  The  former  view  appears 
the  more  simple  and  true. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  slavery  in  the  strictest  sense  was  an 
early,  if  not  a  primitive,  institution  of  the*  race.  Tacitus  knew  that 
the  slave  had  no  remedy  against  the  violence  of  his  master ;  even 
his  Ufe  could  be  taken  with  impunity.  And  in  the  earliest  English 
laws  such  slaves  are  found ;  the  theow*  or  slave  simple,  whether 
we<dh — that  is,  of  British  extraction  captured  or  purchased, — or 
of  the  common  German  stock  descended  from  the  slaves  of  the  first 
colonists :  the  esne^  or  slave  who  works  for  hire  ;  the  wiie-theow* 
who  is  reduced  to  slavery  because  he  cannot  pay  his  debts ;  the 
man  who  has  sold  himself  or  his  children  to  avoid  starvation^; 

'  Savigny,  R.  R.  i.  335.  This  is  Kemble's  view  (SazoiiB,  t  lai  sq.)* 
but  seems  to  be  exaggerated  by  him  beyond  reasoni^le  dimensions.  He 
treats  the  wife  and  son  as  unfree  in  relation  to  the  father,  as  being  in  bis 
mund.  K.  Maurer  however  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  '  only  the  free 
can  stand  in  mund :  the  unfree  can  stand  only  in  possession '  (gewere>B 
seizin).  Bethmann-HoUweg  explains  the  mund  as  covering  the  relations 
of  lord  and  unfr«e  as  well  as  husbaud  and  wife,  father  and  child.  Civil- 
process,  iv.  II.  Waits  thinks  it  best  to  describe  the  dependent  daai 
(Horige,  Isets,  &c.)  as  neither  fi«e  nor  unfree.  D.  V.  G.  i.  176.  8ae 
K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  405  sq. ;  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  L  359. 

*  Theow,  from  the  same  root  as  dienen,  to  serve ;  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  303 ; 
Schmid,  Gewtze,  &.C.  p.  669. 

'  Esne  (Grothic  asneii),  an  unfree  hireling.  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  304. 
Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  215,  considers  the  egne  as  superior  in  position  to  the 
theow.  See,  however,  Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  568,  who  regards  vir,  javeni% 
as  the  original  meaning. 

*  Wiie-theoWt  possibly  the  man  who  is  reduced  to  slavery  as  not  able  to 
pay  the  fines  by  which  the  breach  of  the  peace  is  redeemed ;  so  that  he  is 
in  a  state  of  penal  servitude.  See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  &c.  p.  679  ;  K.  Maurer, 
Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  409. 

'  There  is  in  Kemble,  C.  D.  dccccxxv,  a  manumission  of  several  men  who 
h^d  *  bowed  their  beads  for  meat  in  the  evil  days.*     Theodore's  Penitential 
(Councils,  &c.  ui.  202)  allows  this  voluntary  seixiiMde. 


...    -■"    ■   "  1-- 
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the  slave  who  works  in  his  master's  house  and  the  slave  who  The  siav*  ii 
works  on  the  farm :  all  are  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  stock  of  chaUaL 
their  owner  and  are  valued  according  to  their  importance  to  him  : 
their  ofFences  against  a  third  person  he  must  answer  for,  as  for 
the  mischief  done  hy  his  cattle :  thej  have  no  wergUdy  no  credi- 
bility, no  legal  rights;  wrongs  done  to  them  are  regarded  as 
done  to  their  master.     In  some  respects  the  practice  of  the  law 
is  better  than  the  theory :  the  slave  ia  entitled  to  his  two  loaves    •— 
a  day\  and  his  holydays  are  secured  to  him  ' ;  he  can  purchase 
his  freedom  with  savings '  which  in  some  unexplained  way  the  Slavery 
law  has  allowed  him  to  keep,  and  the  spiritual  law  can  enforce  a 
penance  on  the  master  for  illtreating  him.      But  his  status 
descends  to  his  children ;  all  his  posterity,  unless  the  chain  is 
broken  by  emancipation,  are  bom  slaves  ^. 

If  the  status  of  the  free  be  held  to  include  all  who  have  legal  The  ftOly 
rights,  the  class  may  be  divided,  first,  into  those  who  have  land  landed  or 
of  thdr  own,  and  those  who  have  not.     Of  the  former  the  law 
can  take  immediate  cognisance,  they  have  a  tangible  stake  in 
the  community  through  which  the  law  can  enforce  its  obliga- 
tions.    Of  the  latter  it  can  take  cognisance  only  mediately,  The  landksn 

-*■,-  111  nan  muit 

through  some  person  whom  the  law  can  touch,  and  they  arehavealoixL 
therefore  compelled  to  put  themselves  in  dependence  on  some 
one  with  whom  it  can  deal  as  answerable  for  their  forthcoming. 
The  relation  of  dependence  cm  a  lord  may  however  be  entered 
into  by  a  free  landowner  for  the  sake  <^  honour  or  protection  ^ 

^  '  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  loaves,  besides  mmming  meals  and  noon 
meals.*    Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Saturn,  ap.  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  38. 

'  By  Ini*8  law  a  sUve  working  on  Sunday  at  his  master's  command 
became  free  (Ini,  §  3).  See  also  Canute,  Sec.  45  ;  Ethelred,  vii.  a,  §  a ; 
Alfred,  %  43 ;  Theodore,  Penit  ii.  13*  §  3.  '  Non  licet  homini  a  servo  tol- 
lere  pecuniam  quam  ipse  labore  suo  adquesierit.'    Councils,  &c.  iii.  203. 

s  Kemble,  C.  D.  mccdi :  a  slave  buys  his  own  liberty  of  the  abbot  of 
Bath;  others  buy  their  own  children.    See  also  dcccczxziv,  &c. 

*  On  Anglo-&ucon  slavery  see  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  185-225  ;  Sharon 
Turner,  Hist.  Ang.-Sax.  ii.  96-ioa. 

*  This  practice  is  traceable  throughout  Anglo-Saxon  history  from  the 
hlafieta,  the  bread-eater  of  the  hiaford  or  bread-giver  (Ethelb.  §  24),  to 
the  liber  homo  of  Domesday,  '  terram  tenens  et  quo  vellet  abire  valens,' 
who  *  summisit  se  in  manu  Walterii  pro  defensione  sua ' ;  i.  36.  But  the 
practice  of  commendation  in  England  was  generally  the  result  of  the  poV\Q« 
organisation,  not  of  the  land  ny intern.  See  Chapter  VII  below  ;  Oiie\A\., 
Q^'goyenameDt,  I  42 ;  Verwaltiwgbrecht,  L  11,  la. 
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The  dependent  class  thus  includes  a  great  variety  of  relations ; 
the  comitatiia  or  personal  following  of  the  king  or  ealdorman ; 
all  freemen  hired  as  household  servants  or  field  labourers ;  the 
rent-paying  tenants  of  other  men's  lands;  and  the  hereditary 
dependents  who  have  personal  rights,  the  Isets  and  the  freedmen  : 
the  landless,  the  homeless,  the  kinless,  must  all  seek  a  lord  whose 
protection  is  to  be  secured  by  voluntary  service,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  their  appearance  in  the  law  courts,  and  who  in  some 
cases  exercises  an  actual  jurisdiction  over  them  ^. 

The  foully  qualified  freeman  who  has  an  estate  of  land,  may  be 
of  various  degrees  of  wealth  and  dignity,  from  the  ceorl  with  a 
single  hide,  to  the  thegn  with  five  hides,  a  place  in  the  king's  hall, 
a  bell-house  and  burh-geat  seat ;  to  the  still  more  powerful  man 
who  has '  thriven  to  eorl-right/  or  who  has  his  forty  hides* ;  to  the 
ealdorman  and  the  etheling.  He  may  be  a  simple  husbandman 
or  the  lord  of  a  soken  and  patron  of  hundreds  of  servants  and 
followers.     The  cross  division  according  to  blood  and  wergild 


^  Konrad  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  415  sq.  The  law  of  Athelstao, 
ii.  §  a,  is  as  follows :  '  Et  diximus  de  illis,  qui  dominos  Don  habent,  de 
quibus  rectum  difficile  conquiritur  aut  nullum ;  praecipiator  cognationi 
eonim  ut  eos  ad  rectum  adducat  et  dominum  eis  inveiiiat  in  conventu 
publico.'  Maurer  points  to  the  Edictum  Pistense  of  Charles  the  Bald  as 
a  parallel  (a.d.  864),  §  6 :  *  Quidam  leves  homines  de  istis  comitatibus 
qui  devastati  sunt  a  Nortniannis,  in  quibus  res  et  mancipia  et  domes 
habuerunt,  quia  nunc  mancipia  et  domes  non  habent,  quasi  licenter  malum 
faciunt  ;  et  quia  non  habent  domes  ad  quas  secundum  legem  nuuiniri  et 
banniri  pof^sint,  dicunt  quod  de  mannitione  vel  bannitione  legibus  oompro- 
bari  et  legaliter  judicari  non  possunt.'  The  count  is  therefore  to  send  a 
missus  into  the  district  and  *  si  necesse  fuerit  ipKe  in  forbannum  mittatur 
qui  ad  justitiam  reddendam  venire  noluerit/  Athelstan's  law  continues 
*  et  si  hoc  efficere  nolit  vel  non  possit,  ad  terminum  sit  ille  forbannitus 
deinceps : '  the  parallel  seems  more  than  accidental,  although  the  remedial 
measures  are  different.  In  Iceland  every  one  who  is  not  himself  settled  as 
a  peasant  proprietor  must  choose  himself  a  domicile  (griS)*  Maurer, 
p.  477.  The  Capitulum  of  a.d.  847,  'Volumus  etiam  ut  unusquisqne 
liber  homo  in  nostro  regno  seniorem  qnalem  voluerit  in  nobis  et  in  nostris 
fidelibus  accipiat/  merely  gives  the  liberty  of  choosing  a  lord,  does  not 
enforce  it  as  a  duty.  Waitz,  D.  Y.  6.  iv.  234.  The  Capitula  Lombardoram 
afford  a  better  parallel :  '  Et  quia  sunt  nonnulli  qui  sine  proprietatibus  in 
regno  nostro  degentes  judicia  comitum  effugiunt,  atque  non  habentes  res 
aut  substantiam  quibus  constrins^i  possint,  ideo  circumquaque  malitias  ezer- 
cere  non  ccfesant,  de  illis  nobis  placuit  ut  ipsi  cum  quibus  videntur  manere 
aut  eos  praesentent  aut  pro  eorum  malefactis  rationem  reddant.*  Waits, 
D.  V.  G.  iv.  363. 

'  Banka;  Schmid,  G^setze,  &c.  p.  389. 
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ftffects  both  classes  of  the  free :  the  noble  may  be  forced  to  have  Oradsiioii  of 
a  lord,  the  ceorl  having  land  may  dispense  with  one.  The 
eorlcundman  is  worth  his  high  wergild  even  if  he  be  landless : 
the  ceorl  may  attain  to  th^n-right  and  yet  his  children  to  the 
third  generation  will  not  be  gesithcund  \  But  there  is  no 
impassable  barrier  between  the  classes :  the  ceorl  may  become 
thegn- worthy,  and  the  thegn  eorl-worthy^  And  there  are 
gradations  in  every  class;  four  ranks  of  the  eorlcund,  and 
three  of  the  Isets ;  three  even  of  the  household  slayes  \  The 
great  distinction  however  is  that  of  wealth,  the  landless  ceorl  is 
little  better  ofF  than  the  slave,  except  that  he  may  choose  his 
own  master. 

38.  The  primary  element  which  the  law  regards  is  the  land-  imnorUaioe 
owning  freeman ;  the  first  relation  in  which  he  stands  is  that  relation  in 
of  the  family^     The  political  importance  of  the  tie  of  kindred  in  Qennany. 
is  prehistoric  :  the  early  Germans  were  associated  in  families  for 
the  service  of  the  host  and  for  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of 
land,  but  the  family  had  no  jurisdiction   over  its  own  mem- 
bers, nor  any  representation  in  the  state.     So  also  in  England, 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  primitive  villages  in  whose  name  the 
patronymic  syllable  ing  occurs  were  originally  colonised  by  com- 
munities united  either  really  by  blood  or  by  the  belief  in  a  common 
descent ' :  but  the  legal  relations  were  for  most  purposes  merged 

^  Wer-gilds,  S<^mid,  Gesetze,  p.  399. 

•  Ibid.  p.  389. 

'  Laws  of  Ethelbert,  §  75,  mentions  four  classes  of  the  eorlcund ;  §  a6, 
three  classes  of  Isets ;  §§  11  and  16,  three  classes  of  theows. 

*  K.  Maurer,  Kritische  Ueberschau,  i.  53-62.  The  view  of  Kemble 
(Saxons,  i.  234  sq.)  seems  to  exaggerate  the  political  importance  of  the 
mt^hurh,  at  least  if  it  refers  to  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  however  early. 
See  also  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  309-340  :  where 
likewise  fiE^r  too  much  latitude  of  conjecture  is  taken.  As  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  in  the  development  of  the  Grerman  state-mtem 
generally,  the  views  of  8ybel  are  combated  by  Waitz,  Das  Alte  Kecht, 
pp.  ia6,  127;  Deutsche  Yerfassungs-Geschichte,  i.  50-56  sq.,  and  re- 
jected by  K.  Maurer,  Kritische  XJeberschau,  i.  61.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
nomad  state  the  family  bond  is  the  only  trustworthy  one,  but  the  Grermana 
had  passed  that  stage  when  they  entered  history.  Still  there  are  sufficient 
vestiges  of  the  prior  importance  of  the  principle  to  make  the  inquiiy 
valuable. 

s  On  this  and  on  its  connexion  with  the  Mark  system  aee  lL«a^VQ« 
SaxonB,  i.  ^8  Bq.  sod  Appendix  A. 
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already  in  those  of  the  township  or  the  mark,  and  the  political 
weight  of  the  kindred  was  accidental  only.  Yet  significant 
traces  of  the  old  importance  of  the  bond  remain:   as  in  the 

l^tiMofthe  G^rmania  the  kindred  have  a  share  in  the  fines  paid  for  the 
wrongs  of  their  kinsmfin  ^  so  in  England  the  msegth  share  in 
the  wergild  paid  for  their  slain  brother,  and  contribute  to  the 
payment  for  one  whom  their  brother  has  slain ' ;  they  are  the 
legal  compurgators  for  one  another'  in  accusation  or  defence, 
they  are  bound  to  protect  their  kinsman  in  his  minority  \  to 
seek  a  lord  and  find  a  home  for  him  if  he  is  lordless  or  home> 
less^.  All  these  however  are  l^al  rather  than  constitutional 
obligations. 

JJ^j^  .  39.  The  unit  of  the  constitutional  machinery,  the  simplest 
form  of  social  organisation,  is  the  township,  the  vilkUa  or  vieus  *. 
It  may  represent  the  original  allotment  of  the  smallest  subdivision 
of  the  free  community,  or  the  settlement  of  the  kindred  colonising 
on  their  own  account.,  or  the  estate  of  the  great  proprietor  who 
has  a  tribe  of  dependents.  Its  headman  is  the  tun-gerefay  who 
in  the  dependent  townships  is  of  course  nominatedby  the  lord  ^, 

^  Tac.  Germ.  c.  ^i. 

'  For  the  share  of  the  kindred  in  the  receipt  see  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  594 ; 
for  their  share  in  the  payment*  Alfred,  §§  27,  28  ;  Edmund,  ii.  7,  ftic. 
'  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  §  51 ;  Hen.  I,  64,  §  4, 

*  Hlothere  and  Eadric,  §  6.  ^  Athelstan,  ii.  $$  a,  8. 

*  Tiln,  viculus,  vicus.  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  17  ;  tUn-seipe,  vicus,  y.  10;  tUn 
gerefa,  yillicus,  iv.  24,  v.  10 ;  tUn-soipe,  Edgar,  iv.  8 ;  tUnu-mant  ibid. 
iv>  8,  13.  The  tUn  is  originaUy  the  enclosure  or  hedge,  whether  of  the 
single  farm  or  of  the  enclosed  village,  as  the  hurh  is  the  fortified  house  of  the 
powerful  man.  The  corresponding  word  in  Norse  is  gardr,  our  garth  or 
yard.  The  equivalent  German  termination  is  heim,  our  ham ;  the  Danish 
form  is  6y  (Norse  Ms=  German  bau).  Some  inferences  might  be  drawn 
from  these  differences  as  to  the  contrasts  of  early  colonisaUon.  See  Grimm, 
R.  A.  p.  534.  The  notion  of  the  dorf  or  thorpe  seems  to  stand  a  little 
further  from  the  primitive  settlement. 

^  Athelstan,  iii.  §  7 :  'Si  tunc  sit  aliquis  qui  tot  homines  habeat,  quod 
non  sufficiat  omnes  custodire,  praeponat  sibi  singulis  villis  praepositum 
unum.  &c.*  On  the  origin  of  the  word  gerefa,  see  Max  Muller*s  Lectures 
on  Language,  ii.  281.  It  has  been  regarded  generally  as  the  same  word 
with  the  German  graf,  and  derived  from  grau,  grey  =  senior,  but  many 
other  explanations  have  found  favour;  Grimm  connected  it  with  rdvo, 
tignum,  tectum,  and  interpreted  it  as  comes,  socius,  the  inmate  of  the 
same  house ;  Spelman  connected  it  with  I'eafan^  to  plunder,  and  thus  ac- 
counted for  the  Latin  word  ej?ac(or  used  to  translate  it ;  Kemblewith  nSfiui 
or  r^fBn,  to  call  aloud,  making  it  originally  mean  the  hannitor  or  problaimer 
0/  the  court ;  JB/chtliofen  derives  it  firom  the  Greek  "Ypd^ ;    and  other 
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but  in  the  independent  ones  may  have  been  originally  a  chosen  Jrae  Mid 
officer,  although  when  the  central  power  has  become  stronger  he  townships, 
may  be,  as  in  the  Frank  vUla,  the  nominee  of  the  king,  or  his 
officer.  The  internal  organisation  in  both  cases  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same,  for  the  dependent  communities  had  prob- 
ably in  most  instances  been  originally  free,  and  reduced  to 
dependence  by  a  powerful  neighbour ;  or  were  composed  of  his 
tenants  who  entered  into  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  whose 
estates  their  lord  had  purchased  or  accumulated  by  inheritance. 

This  corporate  unity  is  subjected  to  changes  both  by  way  of  Beiatkm  of 

J       1     -  •   __.,■_  I  iji     I.  .  the  mark  to 

development  and  under  iegislative  action.  In  its  earlier  stage  it  the  town- 
may  have  bdSirtiie  community  of  free  and  kindred  cultivators, 
or  what  is  called  the  mark  \  It  cannot  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  German  settlers  in  Britain  brought  with  them  the  entire 
system  of  the  mark  organisation,  or  that  that  system  was  ever  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  basis  of  local  administration.  The  com- 
parative rarity  of  the  word,  whether  in  laws  and  charters  or  in 
local  names,  forbids  the  idea  of  such  completeness,  universality, 
or  fundamental  constitutional  significance'.     But  of  such  an 

deiivAtions  are  also  imagined.  Max  Miiller  would  not  '  be  at  all  surprised 
if  the  Anglo-Saxon  gerefa  turned  out  to  be  etjmologically  unconnected 
with  the  German  grcrf  *  (Lectures,  ii.  284),  and  this  is  so  far  probable,  that 
whereas  the  fundamental,  universal  and  permanent  idea  of  the  gerefa  is 
stewardship,  the  graf  is  not,  so  fiu*  as  appears,  a  steward  at  all,  but  primarily 
and  universally  a  magistrate.  If  then  they  are  the  same  word,  the  English 
application  seems  to  be  most  primitive,  and  there  is  at  least  one  link 
missing  between  it  and  the  graf. 

'  Kemble  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  recognise  the  applicability 
to  English  history  of  the  results  of  German'  investigations  into  the  mark 
system :  bat  with  his  usual  tendency  to  exaggeration.  Since  he  wrote,  the 
whole  subject  has  been  worked  oat  by  Dr.  G.  L.  von  Maurer  in  several 
works:  the  most  important  results  of  which  for  the  history  of  early  society 
agree  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Waitz  in  the  Deutsche  Verfassungs-Geschichte. 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  on  Village  Communities,  and  Dr.  Nasse,  on  The  Land- 
Community  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  some  important  remarks  on  the 
En^^ish  side  of  the  subject :  which  is  also  illustrated  in  a  curious  Essay  by 
William  Maurer,  published  at  Manchester  in  1855.  Dr.  Gneist,  Self- 
government,  i.  a,  goes  too  &r  in  regarding  the  expenditure  of  learned  inves- 
tigation on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  unfruitful,  but  he  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  refusing  to  recognise  the  Mark  as  the  basis  of  our  polity.  See  too 
Schmid,  CJesetze,  p.  630  ;  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  61. 

'  Kemble  ascribes  the  rarity  of  the  term  to  the  fact  that  *  the  system 
founded  upon  what  it  represents  yielded   in  England  e«r\i«c  \^iv  Vn 
Germany  to  extraneous  iDhuenceB.'   Saxons,  i.  36.    The  ^ord  occvure  m 
t^uneien—e,^.  Cod.  Dipl  dcxxjdii — in   the  full   sigaificatioTX  *,   \»it  moxe 
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institution  there  are  distinct  traces.  We  nowhere  see  the 
qualification  of  the  freeman  for  political  right  depending  on  a 
partnership  in  tenure  and  cultivation  of  common  land.  It  maj 
have  been  the  case  very  earlj,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
settlers  had  passed  beyond  this  stage  before  they  migrated.  Yet 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  villages  the  same  significant  syllable 
that  points  to  the  idea  of  eogncUio  points  equally  to  the  mark  : 
and  what  is  indisputable,  the  existence  of  the  common  system  of 
cultivation,  and  of  common  lands  belonging  in  usufruct  to  the 
members  of  the  township,  prove  the  abiding  influence  of  the 
mark  principle  ^  Community  of  land  and  joint  action  in 
cultivation  might  exist  without  forming  the  basis  of  the  political 
unity  of  the  community:  it  cannot  be  shown  to  have  precluded 
the  possession  of  private  estate  among  the  sharers  of  it,  and  in 
its  later  forms  it  appears  merely  as  an  appendage  to  such  private 
possession.  Common  lands  of  manors  and  townships  exist  at 
the  present  day,  and,  within  a  century,  common  cultivation  also 
existed  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  to  this  system  that 
the  origin  of  some  part  of  the  machinery  of  local  courts  of  the 
manor  and  township  which  still  exist  may  be  traced*.  The 
right  of  the  markmen  to  determine  whether  a  new  settler  should 
be  admitted  to  the  township  exists  in  the  form  of  admitting  a 
tenant  at  the  court  baron  and  customary  court  of  every  manor '; 
the  right  of  the  markmen  to  determine  the  by-laws*,  the  local 
arrangement  for  the  common  husbandry,  or  the  fencing  of  the 

generally  as  a  simple  bonndary.  The  'mercemot/  mentioned  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  dlxviii,  is  referred  by  Kemble  to  the  place  where  the  markmoot  was 
held,  Saxons,  i.  55.  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  631,  gives  some  other  passages 
where  the  word  mark  occurs,  but  it  is  not  found  in  the  full  sense  in  the 
laws. 

'  Ini.  §  42  :  *  If  ceorls  have  a  common  meadow,  or  other  partible  land  to 
fence,  and  some  have  fenced  their  part,  some  have  not,  and  [strange  cattle 
oome  in  and]  eat  up  the  common  com  or  gras»,  let  those  go  who  own  the 
gap  and  compennate  to  the  others.*  The  common  wood,  '  commune  silik 
quam  nos  Saxonice  in  gemennisse  dicimus,'  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
Ethelwulf,  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  i  ;  the  common  land,  *  gemanan  lande,'  ib. 
iv.  326. 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  54 ;  Maine,  Village  Communities,  pp.  138-140 ;  and 
^W.  Maurer*s  Essay. 

'  See  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  54.    That  the  markmoot  was  a  court  of  justice, 
~- 1*  Kemble  conjectures,  seems  altogether  improbable. 
'  Nelson,  Lex  Afaoeriorum,  pp.  54-5ft« 
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hay-fields  \  or  the  proportion  of  cattle  *  to  be  turned  into  the 
common  pasture,  exists  still  in  the  manorial  courts  and  in  the 
meetings  of  the  townships  :  the  very  customs  of  relief  and 
surrender  which  are  often  regarded  as  distinctly  feudal,  are 
remnants  of  the  polity  of  the  time  when  every  transfer  of 
property  required  the  witness  of  the  community,  to  whose 
membership  the   new  tenant  was  thereby  admitted.     Still  be-  The  hiftori 

,  ,  T  .  Oil  townabi 

tween  all  this  and  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  there  is  no  bas  oat- 
immediate  connexion.   It  is  as  an  owner  of  lQj)d,  not  as  a  member  mwk. 
of  the  mark-community,  that  the  freeman  has  rights  and  duties, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  England  the  only  way  of  owning 
land  was  the  membership  of  the  mark. 

The  historical  township  is  the  body  of  alodial  owners  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  land-community,  retaining  many 
vestiges  of  that  organisation ;  or  the  body  of  tenants  of  a  lord 
who  regulates  them  or  allows  them  to  regulate  themselves  on 
principles  derived  from  the  same. 

40.  In  a  further  staxre  the  township  appears  in  its  eccle-  The  town- 
siastical  form  as  the  parish'  or  portion  of  a  parish,  the  district  trictofa 
assigned  to  a  church  or  priest ;  to  whom  its  ecclesiastical  dues  pariah! 
and  generally  also  its  tithes  are  paid.     The  boundaries  of  the 
parish  and  the  township  or  townships  with  which  it  coincides, 

are  generally  the  same :  in  small  parishes  the  idea  and  even 
name  of  township  is  frequently,  at  the  present  day,  sunk  in  that 
of  the  parish ;  and  all  the  business  that  is  not  manorial  is  dis- 
patched in  vestry  meetings,  which  are  however  primarily  meet- 
ings of  the  township  for  church  purposes. 

41.  The  name  of  tithing,  which  in  some  parts  of  England  The  Tithini 
still  replaces  that  of  township  as  the  unit  of  local  administra- 
tion, and  which  occurs  as'  early  as  the  time  of  Edgar  \  must  be 

^  Naaae,  Land  Cbmmunity,  ed.  Ouvry,  pp.  17,  18  aq. ;  6.  L.  von  Manrer, 
I)orfver£M8g.  i.  358. 

'  Ndaon,  Lex  Manerionim,  pp.  59,  67. 

'  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  251  ;  Toulmin  Smith,  The  Parish. 
On  the  formation  of  pariahea  aee  below,  Chapter  VIII.  The  '  Church  of  a 
town'  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  la. 

*  In  the  Judicia  oivitatis  Lundoniae,  Ath.  vi.  2,  8,  §  i,  it  ia  not  a  local 
bnt  a  personal  aaaooiation  of  ten.    See  Chapter  XI  below.    Edgax,  \.  ^«  V 
meotiona  the  tithingman  as  taking  part  in  the  action  of  the  hxindr^^  Vei 
matter  ofthefi.    It  ia  ouiioua  that  teothung  should  be  ordinaxily  \MieOL  lox  wa 
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Origin  of  the  understood  to  represent  a  subdivision  of  the  hundred.  Naturally 
Tithing.  the  word  would  mean  the  tenth  part  of  the  larger  division, 
and  if  an  instance  were  forthcoming  of  the  historical  intro- 
duction of  the  hundred,  or  the  colonisation  of  a  border  territory, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  hundred  and  tithing  were 
measured  in  proper  proportion.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
is  safer  to  allow  to  the  tithing  the  same  laxity  of  interpretation 
that  Tacitus  allowed  to  the  hundred.  It  is  however  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  term  was  a  relic  of  the  same  system  that  the 
hundred  itself  represents  ^,  and  that  it  was  revived  for  police  and 
fiscal  purposes,  as  a  personal  as  well  as  a  territorial  division, 
ultimately  sinking  its  functions,  and,  except  in  some  of  the 
western  counties,  the  name  also,  in  those  of  the  township  '.  It 
would  thus  mark  a  stage  in  the  process  by  which  the  personal 
organisation  of  the  free  people  passed  into  the  territorial  systenu 
But  the  name  of  tithing  has  been  very  commonly  applied  both 

association  of  ten,  as  the  only  whole  of  which  the  tithe  is  ten  most  be  the 
hundred  ;  and  if,  as  generally  believed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hundred  was  the 
long  one  of  six  score,  the  tithing  ought  to  have  contained  twelve;  and 
Fleta  speaks  of  the  frankpledges  as  dozeint.  The  only  other  place  where 
the  tithing  occurs  is  in  the  Secular  law  of  Canute,  §  20.  Palgrave,  Com- 
monwealth, pp.  cxxi-cxxvi. 

^  The  deoanua  and  decania,  or  deeuria,  occur  in  the  organisation  of  the 
host,  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  nnd  Bavarians ;  and  in  connexion  with 
the  police  system  in  the  Lombard  laws  also.  The  decanu8  in  Frank  law 
is  the  lowest  officer  in  the  host,  or  in  police  administration ;  but  nowhere 
is  there  any  trace  of  a  division  of  land  connected  with  the  number.  The 
Frank  host  recognised  the  conlubemium  of  ten  men,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  this  was  connected  with  the  decaniu,  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  458- 
473.  Cf.  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  9 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  199. 
*  Ti things  at  present  exist  in  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Pearson  (Maps,  52)  in  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  and  in 
all  counties  south  of  the  Thames  (except  Kent  and  Cornwall),  where  they 
answer  to  the  townships  of  other  counties.  Pearson,  Middle  Ages,  i.  350, 
says,  '  Ten  families  constituted  a  tithing,  the  self-governing  unit  of  ihe  state 
which  is  now  represented  among  us  by  the  parish,  and  ten  tithings  were  a 
hundred.'  Robertson,  Hiitt.  iE^says,  p.  Ixv,  also  uses  the  word  as  generally 
equivalent  to  township.  It  is  however  vexy  rash  to  adopt  any  such  gt^ne- 
ndisation.    Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  51,  59,  alleges  that  the  word  is 

,  not  found  in  Domesday,  and  rejects  the  territorial  application  of  it.     Pal- 

grave  (p.  cxxi.)  gives  instances  of  both  personal  frankpledges  and  local 

\  tithings  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III :  the  former  from  Kent  and  Warwick- 

shire, the  latter  from  Devon.    He  also  suggests  that  the  local  tithings  in 
the  West  may  have  been  remains  of  the  British  divisions  of  Cantreds  and 
^  Trefs.     Mr.  Pearson  says  that  the  hundreds  of  Devon  generally  contain 

'  About  ten  parishes,  and  infers  thence  the  original  identity  of  Uie  parish 

with  the  tiUuDg, 
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by  historical  writers  and  in  legal  custom  to  denote  a  different 
idea,  the  association  of  ten  men  in  common  responsibility  legally 
embodied  in  Xheft^Aorh  or  fi^k&kfiii^- 

This  institution  \  of  which  there  is  no  definite  trace  before  The  fr 

.  ...  1  oorh  0 

the  Norman  Conquest,  is  based  en  a  principle  akin  to  that  of  Atmkp 
the  law  which  directs  every  landless  man  to  have  a  lord  who 
shall  answer  for  his  appearance  in  the  courts  of  law.  That 
measure,  which  was  enacted  by  Athelstan',  was  enlai^ed  by 
a  law  of  Edgar ',  who  required  that  every  man  should  have  ^*j™jj 
a  surety  who  should  be  bound  to  produce  him  in  case  (A  litiga- 
tion, and  answer  for  him  if  he  were  not  forthcoming.  A  law  of 
Canute*  re-enacts  this  direction,  in  close  juxta-position  with 
another  police  order;  namely,  that  every  man  shall  be  in  a 
hundred  and  in  a  tithing :  where  the  reference  is  probably  to  the 
obligation  of  the  hundred  and  the  tithing  to  pursue  and  do 
justice  on  the  thief.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  com- 
pilation of  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  customs  issued  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contain  a  clause  on  which  the  later  practice  of  frank- 
pledge is  founded,  but  which  seems  to  originate  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  clauses  of  the  law  of  Canute.  By  this  article,  Pie^ 
which  describes  itself  as  a  comparatively  recent  enactment  ^,  all  mV 
men  are  bound  to  combiue  themselves  in  associations  of  ten,  to 
which  the  name  of  frith-borh  is  given  in  the  South,  and  that  of 
tenmannelaU  in  the  North  of  England.  Each  association  has 
a  headman,  a  '  capital  pledge/  borhs-ealdor  or  frith-barge-headf 
to  manage  the  business  of  the  ten.  Thus  constituted,  they  are 
standing  sureties  for  one  another:   if  one  break  the  law,  the 

1  On  thia  subject  a  great  literatare  exists,  which  miw  be  seen  summed 
up  In  Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  424-473 ;  Schmid,  Gresetze,  pp.  046-648  ;  K.  Mau- 
rer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  87-96 ;  Gneist,  Verwaltgsr.  i.  166 ;  Self^vernment. 
i.  a6  sq.  Palgrave  (C<nnmonw«ilth,  p.  196  sq.  and  notes),  who  anticipates 
most  of  the  later  arguments,  refers  the  institution  to  Canute.  See  Hallam, 
M.A.  ii  289. 

'  Athelstan,  ii.  a.  If  a  ree^e  dare  not  warrant  ai\y  of  his  lord's  men, 
the  suspected  man  mu/it  find  twelve  pledges  among  his  kindred,  who  shall 
stand  in  security  for  him,  ibid.  iii.  7,  §  a.  This  looks  like  a  irankpledge, 
but  raobably  is  a  variety  of  the  compurgatoiy  obligation  of  the  kin. 

■  Edgar,  iii.  6 ;  iv.  3. 

*  Canute,  ii.  ao ;  Gneist,  Self-govenunent,  i.  a6. 

•  tdw,  Omf:  §  ig;  Select  Cbtarten,  p.  74. 
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other  nine  shall  hold  him  to  right ;  if  they  cannot  produce  him, 
the  capital  pledge  with  two  of  his  fellows,  and  the  head  men 
and  two  others  out  of  each  of  the  three  nearest /rt<^5orA«,  are  to 
purge  their  association  of  complicity  in  the  flight  of  the  criminal, 
or  to  make  good  the  mischief  he  has  done.  The  association  of 
the  ten  is  called  also  the  tithing  ^,  and  the  '  capital  pledge '  the 
tUhing-jnan,  Whether  before  the  Conquest  this  imion  or  con- 
fusion to  the  two  distinct  ideas  had  taken  the  form  of  a  law, 
there  is  nothing  to  show :  and  the  word  frankpledge  is  used 
in  the  so-called  laws  of  the  Conqueror  simply  for  the  surety'; 
but  it  is  probable  from  the  view  of  his  legislation  in  the 
case  of  murder,  by  which  the  responsibility  of  producing  the 
criminal  was  laid  on  the  hundred ',  that  a  kindred  measure  of 
universal  application  may  have  then  been  introduced,  and  that 
thus  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  frankpledge  was  imported 
into  the  English  law.  The  '  view  of  frankpledge,'  the  business 
of  seeing  that  these  associations  were  kept  in  perfect  order  and 
number  and  of  enforcing  the  same  by  fine,  was  one  of  the  agenda 
of  the  local  courts,  and  became  ultimately,  with  the  other  re- 
munerative parts  of  petty  criminal  jurisdiction,  a  manorial  right 
exercised  in  the  courts  leet,  where  it  still  exists  ^.  It  was  made 
one  way  of  maintaining  the  practice  of  local  representation : 
the  capital  pledge  and  a  portion  of  his  tithing  taking  the  duty 
of  appearing  for  their  township  or  berewic  in  the  popular  courts* ; 
and  thus  again  the  ideas  of  the  township  and  the  tithing  come 


> 


^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  391 ;  Palgrave,  Comihonwealth,  pp.  196  aq. 

*  William,  i.  25,  5a.  '  Ibid.  iii.  3. 

*  Palgrave  (Gonimonwealth,  pp.*  202,  cxxiii)  asserts  that  the  view  of 
frankpledge  did  not  exist  in  the  *  shires  which  constituted  the  anoient 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,'  and  gives  reference  to  records  to  prove  thai 
it  was  not  general  in  Mercia  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certainly  found  in  Yorkshire  at  the  present  day. 
The  exceptions  may  be  perhaps  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
habitants of  exempt  districts  b^ng  under  the  pledge  of  the  lord  of  the  boH 
at  the  time  of  the  institution.  But  the  question  is  obscure.  Cf.  Gneisfc» 
Verwaltungsrechty  i.  178.  But  ienmerUale  in  Richniondshire,  which  in 
Henry  II*s  reign  was  an  extent  of  14  carucates,  paid  49.  yd.  as  an  annual 
tax.    Grale,  Reg.  Hon.  de  Richmond,  p.  22. 

*  Customs  of  Kent,  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  223.  The  boighesaldor  and 
four  men  appeared  for  each  township  in  the  court  of  the  justices  in  Byre ; 

each  borough  bowerer  was  represented  by  tweWe  men. 
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into  connexion.     It  is  in  this  point  that  the  frankpledge  has  its  Examem- 
chief  historical  importance.   It  has  been  very  much  exaggerated ;  imDortenoa 
some  writers  having  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  common  finmkpledge 
institution  of  the  whole  German  race,  and  possibly  the  basis  of 
political  combination :  by  others  again,  it  has  been  regarded  as 
a  form  of  guild  ^ ;  and  as  a  substitute  for,  or  development  of,  the 
principle  of  the  accountability  of  the   kindred  for  wergild'. 
These  views  and  others  equally  speculative,  may  be  safely  dis- 
carded:  there  is  no  trace   of  any  similar  institution   on   the 
Continent,  or,  even   in   England,  earlier  than   the   middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  although,  as  has  been  said,  the  enactment 
of  the  law  would  be  not  strange  to  the  legislation  of  the  Con- 
queror. 

42.  To  return  however  to  the  township.  Besides  its  cha-  The  town- 
racter  as  representing  the  principle  of  the  mark,  and  forming  manor, 
the  basis  of  the  parish,  the  township  has  a  share  in  the  creation 
of  the  later  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  manor:  and  those 
early  townships  which  were  founded  on  the  land  of  a  lord,  are 
in  many  respects  much  the  same  as  manors '.  The  lord  exercised 
in  both  the  functions  depending  on  the  free  possession  of  the  land 

^  The  gegildan  who  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  on  which  this  theory  is 
built,  are  the  assodatefl  or  oompanions  of  strangen ;  and  furnish  no  evi- 
dence of  any  institution  of  the  kind  for  collective  responsibility.  Waitz, 
D.  y.  6.  i.  433-438.  The  guilds  themselves  had  quite  a  different  object. 
See  the  next  note  and  Chapter  XI  below. 

'  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  frankpledge  Is  much  exaggerated 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  variety  of  views  that  have  been  entertained 
upon  it.  It  is  obvious  that  associations  of  ten  men  may  be  embodied 
(I )  as  in  a  guild  for  mutual  help  and  obtaining  of  redress ;  (a)  in  police 
organisation,  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  a  thief  who  has  robbed  and  may  be 
concealed  within  their  neighbourhood  :  this  is  suppoBed  to  be  the  character 
of  the  decima  on  deceitna  when  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  hundred ; 
(3)  as  a  compulsory  oi^ganisation  of  collective  responsibility  as  in  the 
frankpledge. 

'  Ordericus  Titalis  (lib.  iv.  c.  7)  regarded  the  township  and  the  manor 
as  identical :  'villas  ^uas  a  manendo  manerios  vulgo  vocamus.'  Palgrave 
seems  to  hold  that  nearly  all  townships  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  were  under  the 
role  of  a  lord.  Commonwealth,  p.  65 :  'Every  Anglo-Saxon  township  was  sub- 
ject in  demesne  to  a  superior,  to  the  sovereign  whether  king  or  ealdorman, 
who  succeeded  to  the  very  extensive  possessions  of  the  British  princes ; 
or  to  a  lord, — hlaford,  or  landrica.  ,  In  some  few  instances  the  township 
belonged  to  small  corporations,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  whose  uieixv- 
bers  held  the  township  as  a  joint  pn^perty ; '  the  reference  in  t^Q  \aiX  qmm^ 
being  apparentlj  to  the  alodianet  of  Domesday, 
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which  in  the  free  community  belonged  to  all  the  townsmen,  and 
likewise  a  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  suits,  which,  with  all 
the  profits, — for  in  early  times  the  pecuniary  interests  of  justice 
formed  no  small  part  of  the  advantages  of  judicial  power, — was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  original  gift,  and  removed  from  the 
cognisance  of  the  hundred.  In  consequence  of  this  system,  the 
exact  development  of  which  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  our  in- 
quiry, some  part  of  the  business  properly  belonging  to  the  town- 
ship is  dispatched  in  the  manorial  courts,  varied  of  course  by 
local  custom  and  the  terms  of  particular  grants. 

43.  In  all  these  forms  and-  relations  the  townsmen  retain 
their  right  of  meeting  and  exercising  some  sorts  of  jurisdiction, 
although,  until  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  court  leet  oomes  to 
the  lords  of  manors  by  special  grant,  their  participation  in  such 
matters  is  of  the  character  simply  of  police-agency.  Their 
assemblies  are  rather  gemots  or  meetings  than  proper  courts^ ;  for 
any  contentious  proceedings  amongst  men  so  closely  connected 
and  BO  few  in  number  must  have  been  carried  immediately 
to  the  hundred  court.  But  they  may  be  safely  understood  to 
have  had  the  power  of  making  their  own  by-laws:  the  word 
by-law  itself  is  said  to  mean  the  laws  enacted  by  the  township, 
the  *  by'  of  the  Northern  shires ' :  the  gemot  also  elected  its  own 
officers,  possibly  the  gerefa  and  the  by  del ' ;  it  arranged  the  re- 
presentation of  its  interests  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the 
shire,  where  the  gerefa  and  four  best  men  appeared  for  the 
township;  it  carried  out  the  requisitions  of  the  higher  courts 
in  the  way  of  taxes  Mid  other  exactions,  the  pursuit  of  criminals 
and  the  search  for  stolen  goods*;  on  the  institution  of  the 
frankpledge  it  prepared   the  tithing  lists  for  the  view  of  the 

^  The  tunscipetmot  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Richard  I ;  Eyton,  Shropshire, 
m.  ^37- 

'  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  80  :  he  quotes  Jornandes  for  the  use  of 
the  word  *  bellagines '  in  the  same  sense ;  de  Rebun  Greticis,  c.  a. 

'  The  usual  custom  after  the  Conquest  and  still.  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, p.  82.  The  tithingman  is  of  course  an  elective  officer.  The  idea 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  village  magistrate  is  without  basis ;  although  in  a  sim- 
ple community  of  peasants  the  office  of  a  constable,  for  such  seems  to  have 
been  the  position  of  the  tithii^man,  was  held  in  more  honour  than  it  if 
now.    See  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  283. 

*  Hlothere  and  Eadric,  §  5  ;  Edgar,  iv.  \\%,  \\\  EtKolred, iii.  |  15. 
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sheriff  In  the  dependent  townships  some  of  these  functions  Bfanily 
devolved  on  the  lord's  steward,  or  nominated  gerefa,  as  the  dependent 
delegate  of  the  master  on  whom  the  original  gift  had  conferred 
the  power  of  enforcing  these  sections  of  jurisdiction :  but  the 
actual  process  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  freer 
communities,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  common  law  of  the  later 
manors  where  the  suitors  are  judges  in  court  baron  still  ^ 

As  the  national  customs  which  belong  to  the  lowest  range  of  JfJ^^g, 
machinery  are  subject  to  the  fewest  organic  changes,  these  **  *^®  ^  ^. 
courts  have  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  day.  In  the 
vestry-meeting  the  freemen  of  the  township,  the  ratepayers, 
still  assemble  for  purposes  of  local  interest,  not  involved  in  the 
manorial  jurisdiction;  elect  the  parish  officers,  properly  the 
township  officers, — for  there  is  no  primary  connexion  between 
the  maintenance  of  roads  and  collection  of  taxes  and  the  parish 
as  an  ecclesiastical  unity, — the  churchwardens,  the  waywardens, 
the  assessors,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  In  the  courts  of  the 
manor  are  transacted  the  other  remaining  portions  of  the  old 
township  jurisdiction ;  the  enforcing  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  breakers  of  by-laws ;  the  election  of  the  capital-pledges  of 
frankpledges,  of  pldnseitarti^  or  by-law  men,  aletasters,  consta- 
bles, and  other  officers  of  a  character  of  which  nine-tenths  of 
Englishmen  know  nothing.  The  court-baron  and  customary  court 
continues,  in  its  admission  of  tenants  and  witnessing  of  sur- 
renders, the  ancient  business  of  the  markmoot ;  the  court  leet 
exercises  the  remaining  share  of  the  higher  jurisdiction  involved 
in  the  grant  or  exemption  of  the  original  gift.  The  vestry  is  the 
representative  of  the  gemot  with  which  it  was  once  identical ; 
but  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  manor  was  defined 

^  Ab  in  Domesday,  i.  193,  'Hanc  terrain  tenuerunt  vi.  sochemanni  et 
dare  et  vendere  terram  suam  potuerunt.  Unus  eorain  homo  regis  Edwardi 
fiiit  et  inwardum  invenifc  vicecomiti.  Tree  istorum  sochemannonim  acconi- 
inodavit  Piootus  Rogerio  oomiti,  propter  placita  sua  teneiida,  sed  postea 
occupaverant  eos  homines  comitis  et  retinuerunt  cum  terris  suis  sine  libera- 
tore,  et  rex  inde  servitium  non  habuit  nee  habet,  sicut  ipse  vicecomes  dicit.* 
An  important  passage,  showing  further  how  manors  were  enlarged  by  usur- 
pation. 

'  Manorial  Register  of  Aldborough,  Yorkshire :  the  officem  Q\ec^A^  \xw 
the  ninth  of  Chanes  I  were  four  by-lawinen  or  pUhUcUarii^VfiO  coti&\aX^«^^ 
iwo  aletastan^  sed  one  *  oommunia  impercator '  or  pinder. 
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by  charter,  or  by  the  customary  law  existing  at  the  moment  of 
their  creation,  all  matters  arising  outside  that  jurisdiction  come 

imnnrlBnoe  under  the  management  of  the  vestry.     Nor  can  the  importance 

tiges  of  early  of  this  point  be  exaggerated,  when  we  look  further  on  and  see 
in  these  local  gatherings  the  chief  element  in  the  origination  of 
the  borough  system  of  later  date.  The  comparatiyely  restricted 
character  of  the  powers  of  the  local  courts  was  probably  the 
cause  why  liberty  of  election  was  sufiGdred  to  exist  in  them  during 
ages  in  which  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  polity  it  was  entirely 
lost.  A  curious  instance  of  the  early  confusion  of  the  ideas  of 
the  township  and  the  parish  may  be  found  in  the  defensive  war 
of  A.D.  1138^  when  the  parish  priests  with  their  parishioners 
assembled  and  joined  the  army  of  the  barons.  In  the  hundred- 
courts  the  parson  still  joined  in  the  representation  of  the 
township '.  The  host  was  the  nation  in  arms ;  here  it  is  the 
church  in  arms  alsa 

Theburii.  44.  The  'burh'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  simply  a 
more  strictly  organised  form  of  the  township.  It  was  probably 
in  a  more  defensible  position ;  had  a  ditch  and  mound  instead 
of  the  quickset  hedge  or  '  tun  *  from  which  the  township  took  its 
name ;  and  as  the  *  tun '  originally  was  the  fenced  homestead  of 
the  cultivator,  the  '  burh '  was  the  fortified  hou&e  and  court-yard 
of  the  mighty  man — the  king,  the  magistrate,  or  the  noble. 
Although  there  is  no  evidence  which  connects  the  burhs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  with  the  remains  of  Roman  civilisation',  and 

Growth  of  although  like  the  rest  of  the  Germans  they  abhorred  walled 
towns  as  the  defences  of  slavery  and  the  graves  of  freedom  ^ 
they  must  necessarily  have  used,  during  the  process  of  conquest, 
fortified  camps  which,  after  peace  was  obtained,  served  as  civil 
centres  for  the  districts  in  which  they  were  placed.  Other  towns 
grew  up  round  the  country  houses  of  the  kings  and  ealdormen, 


I 


*  R.  Hexham,  ed.  Twygden,  c.  331.  ■  Hen.  I,  vii.  $§  7,  8. 

»  Peawon,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  264,  follows  Mr.  T.  Wright  (Ar- 
chaeologia,  xxxii)  in  an  ingenious  argument  for  the  continuity  of  Roman 
municipid  institutions  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  :  illustrating  the  subject  bj 
reference  to  the  trinoda  necesiiiat,  extra-mural  burial,  and  some  other  par- 
tjoahuv;  all,  however,  capable  of  other  and  far  more  probable  explanation. 
'  THcituB,  Hist.  iv.  64. 
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round  the  great  monasteries  in  which  the  bishops  had  their  ^. 

seats  *,  and  in  such  situations  as  were  pointed  out  by  nature  as 
suited  for  trade  and  commerce.  Where  such  communities  were  Thev  retain 
developed  out  of  the  village  townships,  or  founded  on  the  folk-  the  nne 
land,  their  institutions  and  organisation  would  continue  free  until 
the  time  at  which  the  king  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  owner 
of  the  folkland,  and  the  lord  of  every  man  who  bad  no  other 
lord.  In  these  the  idea  of  the  free  township  was  retained: 
municipal  authority  depended  on  no  different  organisation ;  the 
presiding  magistrate  was  the  gerefa ;  in  mercantile  places  such 
as  London  or  Bath,  the  port-gerefa  \  in  others  the  wic-gerefa  or 
the  tun-gerefa  simply^ :  his  assessors  were  the  owners  of  the 
homesteads  which  had  been  allotted  to  the  original  settlers,  or 
of  the  estates  which  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  such 
allotments.  The  common  lands  of  the  burh  testified  to  its 
origin  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  mark  system  was  not 
yet  forgotten*. 

Very  little  indeed  can  be  stated  with   certainty  about  the  Thejunsdto. 
hurk  constitution   of  early  times.     We  know  from  Bede  that  buriu 
Lincoln  had  a  gerefa  *  in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  Domes- 
day that  in  the  eleventh  it  was  governed  by  twelve  lawmen, 
who  inherited  their  jurisdiction,  their  sac  and  soc,  with  their 
tenements  ° ;  but  Lincoln  had  gone  through  several  centuries  of 


*  We  have  the  eyningea  hurht  Edm.  ii.  2,  &o. ;  the  eyningea  timt  Alfred, 
i.  7;  the  eorlet  tun,  Ethelbert,  §  13;  eyninges  ecUdor  botl  (villa  regalia), 
Bede,  H.  £.  ii.  9 ;  eeasire^  (i.e.  Carlisle),  ibid.  iv.  29  ;  the  myruler  gtowe 
and  folc^towe,  nrbana  et  mstica  loca,  ibid.  iii.  5.  The  five  Danish 
burhs,  Lincoln,  Nottini^ham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Stamford,  had  not  only 
special  privileges  of  their  own,  but  a  common  organisation  apparently  of 
the  nature  of  confederation ;  but  the  history  is  very  obscure.  Cf.  Laws  of 
Ethelred,  iii.  i ;  Gbron.  Sax.  a.d.  1013,  1015 ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth, 

p.  49- 

'  London  and  Winchester  had  a  mc-gerefa ;  London,  Bath,  Bodmin,  and 
Canterbury  had  a  port-gerrfa ;  the  hurh-^erefa  does  not  occur,  Schmid, 
Gesetce,  p.  598. 

'  On  the  common  lands  of  the  Scottish  baivhs,  see  Maine,  Village  Com- 
munities, p.  95.  Each  of  the  four  wards  of  York  has  its  own  common 
pasture,  on  which  only  freemen  have  rights ;  the  same  rule  may  be  found 
in  most  ancient  towns,  Oxford,  Colchest^,  &o. 

*  Hitft.  Ecd.  ii.  6. 

'  '  In  ipsa  dvitate  erant  xii  lageman,  id  est  habentes  sacam  eftfrnoaxcL .  .  . 
Modo  Btmt  ibi  totidem  habentm  aacam  et  socam/  Lincoln,  Dodsl.  \.  ^^^> 
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t)anish  rule  in  the  meantime.     The  city  of  Chester  on  the  other 
hand  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the 
Earl  of  Mercia,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  king  and  bishop,  and 
TbeHovom-  had  a  governing  body  of  twelve  judges,  chosen  from  the  tenants 
burli  xcMm-  of  the  three  ^.     It  would  appear  from  the  use  in  these  instances 
of  the  of  the  number  of  twelve  for  the  governing  magistracy,  that  the 

constitution  of  the  larger  towns  resembled  that  of  the  hundred 
rather  than  that  of  the  township  ' ;  and,  in  fact,  each  such  town 
generally  contained  several  parish  churches  with  a  township 
organisation  belonging  to  each.  Hence,  in  the  law  of  Edgar 
directing  the  election  of  witnesses  in  each  community  to  legalise 
transfers  of  cattle  and  goods,  the  number  fixed  for  the  larger 
burhs  is  thirty-three,  that  for  the  hundreds  and  smaller  burhs 
twelve  only'.  The  burh-gemot  is  to  be  held  three  times  a  year, 
when  that  of  the  hundred  is  held  monthly,  and  that  of  the  shire 
half-yearly^  Probably  the  townships  which  made  up  the  hwrh 
had  their  weekly  courts  also,  and  the  weekly  market  day  would 
serve  as  a  general  gatheriug  for  the  whole.  But  it  is  far  easier 
to  trace  in  existing  monuments  vestiges  of  early  differing  systems 
than  to  construct  out  of  them  any  consistent  idea  of  a  uniform 
constitution.  All  the  definite  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the 
subject  belongs  to  a  later  date.  Of  the  influence  of  guilds,  as 
a  subsidiary  part  of  town  organisation,  there  are  some  traces 
which  at  a  later  period  assume  great  historical  importance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  notion  that  they  were  the 
basis  on  which  the  corporate  constitution  of  the  burh  was 
founded  °. 

Stamford  also  had  twelve  lagemanni  with  sac  and  soc  in  iheir  own  honsei 
and  over  their  men,  ibid. ;  and  there  were  lagemanni  also  in  Cambridge. 
The  burh-thegns  in  London  may  have  been  t£e  same  sort  of  dignitaries. 
Kemble,  G.  D.  iv.  214,  221. 

^  '  Civitas  de  Cestre  .  .  .  Tunc  erant  zii  judices  civitatis ;  et  hi  erant  de 
hominibuB  regis  et  episcopi  et  comitis.  Horum  si  quia  de  hundret  remaae- 
bat  die  quo  sedebat  sine  excusatione  manifesta  z  solidis  emendabat  inter 
regem  et  comitem/     Dom.  i.  262. 

'  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  102  ;  Somner's  Canterbury,  p.  51.  It  is 
however  necessary  to  remember  that  a  hundred  might  take  its  name  from  a 
borough,  and  the  hundred  court  be  held  in  the  borough,  without  extingniah- 
ing  the  proper  township  court,  or  borough*moot. 

»  Ed^,  iv.  §§  4,  5.  *  Ibid,  iii,  §  5. 

^  See  below  in  Chapter  XI. 
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The  city  of  London,  when  it  springB  into  hiBtorical  light,  is  ^SS±&I^ 
a  collection  of  communities  based  on  the  lordship,  the  township, 
the  parish,  and  the  guild ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
similar  coincident  causes  helped  the  growth  of  such  towns  as 
York^  and  Exeter.  Their  size  and  power,  and  perhaps  also  the 
extent  of  the  suburban  common  lands,  entitled  manj  of  them 
to  the  name  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  hundred ;  Canter- 
bury, Feyersbam,  Norwich,  Thetford,  Cambridge',  and  many 
others,  appear  in  Domesday  aa  hundreds.  But  the  basis  of  the 
system  was  that  of  the  township  or  cluster  of  townships  which 
had  coalesced  or  gro¥m  up  into  the  city  organisation.  The 
duty  of  ^  burh-bot,'  which  formed  part  of  the  trinoda  neeeasUaSy 
and  was  incumbent  on  every  owner  of  land,  threw  the  burden 
of  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the  land-owning  townsmen  of 
the  particular  hurh ;  every  burh  was  to  be  put  in  good  repair 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  Bogation  days';  just  as  in  Germany 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  town  hedge  and  ditch  in  order  was  a 
part  of  the  general  business  of  the  village  communities  \ 

With  the  exception  of  the  burhs,  the  townships  were  gene-  The  officers 
„  ,,  .  .  1     ,      ,       ,       -  I.      .1 .  ,  _  of  the  town* 

rally  very  small  commumhes,  and  the  heads  of  families  would  ihipt. 

not  be  so  numerous  as  to  require  a  select  body  of  magistrates. 
The  tun-gerefa,  answering  to  the  scbulz  or  schultheiss  of  the 
German  dor/^,  and  the  tithingman,  are  the  only  officers  of 
whom  we  read  at  all ;  the  duties  of  the  former  were,  like  those 
of  all  the  gerefan^  fiscal  as  well  as  judicial ;  and  in  the  depen- 
dent townships  he  was  the  officer  responsible  for  the  production, 
and  even  for  the  credibility  of  his  lord's  men';  he  may  also 
have  commanded  them  in  the  fyrd.  In  the  free  townships,  he 
and  the  four  best  men  were  the  legal  representatives  of  the 
community  in  the  court  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire  ^.     The 

'  'In  Eboraoo  civitaie  tempore  regis  Edwardi  praeter  soyram  Archi- 
epiBcopi  fuerunt  sex  scyrae.  Una  ex  his  wasta  in  castellis/  Dom.  i.  298. 
The  wards  of  Canterbury  were  called  hundreds.    Somner,  p.  52. 

'  Cambridge  'defenditse  pro  uno  hundret.*    Dom.  i.  190. 

'  Athelstan,  ii.  $  15.  See  the  customs  of  repairing  the  walls  of  Oxford 
in  Domesday,  i.  154  ;  those  of  Chester,  ibid.  i.  262. 

*  G.  L.  von  Maorer,  Dorfverfassg.  i.  356-361.  1 
»  Ibid.  ii.  22-30 ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  350-353  ;  Grimm,  K.  X.  ip.  ^^jV 

•  Athebptai^  iil.  //.  '  Hen.  I,  vii.  ^  %. 
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tithingman  is  only  known  as  carrying  out  the  police  system  of 
the  hundred  *. 

45.  The  union  of  a  number  of  townships  for  the  purpose  of 
judicial  administration,  peace,  and  defence,  formed  what  is 
known  as  the  hundred  or  wa^pentake\  a  district  answering  to 
the  pagtbs  of  Tacitus,  the  hasrred  of  Scandinavia,  the  hwntari  or 
gau^  of  Germany.  The  terms  wapentake  and  hundred  are 
both,  in  Anglo-Saxon  records,  of  somewhat  late  occurrence. 
The  wapentake  is  found  only  in  the  Anglian  districts,  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland,  and 
Leicestershire.  To  the  north  the  shires '  are  divided  into  wards, 
and  to  the  south  into  hundreds.  Hence  the  wapentake  may  be 
a  relic  of  Danish  occupation.  It  finds  a  kindred  form  in  the  Norse 
vapnatak,  which  is  however  not  applied  to  the  district  but  to  the 
form  of  ratifying  the  decisions  of  the  local  court,  and  hence 
to  the  decisions  themselves^.  The  Norman  lawyers  explained 
the  word  in  reference  to  the  formal  recognition  of  the  local 
magistrate  by  touching  his  arms°;  but  this  is  very  question- 
able, and  the  exact  origin  of  the  term  cannot  be  ascertained, 
although  it  unquestionably  has  reference  to  the  armed  gather- 
ing of  the  freemen,  and  so  to  the  assembly  rather  than  to 
the  district  which  it  represents  The  name  of  the  hundred, 
which,  like  the  wapentake,  first  appears  in  the  laws  of 
Edgar  *,  has  its  origin  far  back  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a  geographical  expression  is  discoverable  only  in. 

'  I  can  find  no  authority  whatever  for  regarding  the  tithingman  as  the 
head  of  the  free  township  or  tithing,  and  the  tun-gerefa  that  of  the  depen- 
dent one.  The  apparent  analogy  of  shireman,  hundredman,  and  tithing- 
man, with  sheriff,  hundred-reeve  and  town-reeve,  is  of  course  inviting,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  earlier  or  later  functions  of  the  tithingman  that 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  magistrate.  He  is  the  mere  servant  or  executor 
of  the  law. 

'  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  53a;  Kemble  (Saxons,  i.  72)  uses  the  word  'gi'  for 
the  aggregation  of  *  marks,*  but  the  word  is  found  only  in  one  document  of 
very  questionable  value,  cf.  pp.  81,  82 ;  Gale,  Script,  xv.  748.  See  Gneirt, 
Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  47,  and  below,  p.  iii. 

'  The  wapentake  of  Sadberge  in  Durham  is  one  instance  north  of  Teea. 
Script.  Dimelm.  App.  3d. 

*  Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  770 ;  Vigftisson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  p.  685. 

«  Edw.  C!onf.  $  30. 

'  Edgar,  i.  CSonstitutio  de  hundiedlB.  The  wapentake  is  first  mentioiied 
in  Edgar*a  Secular  Law,  §  6. 
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comparatively  late  evidences.     The  imgus  of  the  Germania  sent  The  terri- 
its  hundred  warriors  to  the  host,  and  appeared  hy  its  hundred  dred. 
judges  in  the  court  of  the  prineeps.     The  Lex  Salica  contains 
ahundant  evidence  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  administration 
of  the  hundred  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  machinery  of  the 
Frank  judicial  system  ^ ;  and  the  word  in  one  form  or  other  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  all  the  German  nations.     It  may  be 
regarded  then  as  a  certain  vestige  of  primitive  organisation.    But 
the  exact  relation  of  the  territorial  hundred  to  the  hundred  of  the  its  relatkm 
Germania  is  a  point  which  is  capable  of,  and  has  received,  much  dreds  of  the 
discussion.     It  has  been  regarded  as  denoting  simply  a  division 
of  a  hundred  hides  of  land ;  as  the  district  which  furnished  a 
hundred  warriors   to   the   host;    as   representing   the  original    "" — 
settlement  of  the  hundred  warriors ;  or  as  composed  of  a  hun- 
dred hides,  each  of  which  furnished  a  single  warrior  ^     The 
question  is  not  peculiar  to  English  history,  and  the  same  result 
may  have  followed  from  very  different  causes  as  probably  as  from 
the  same  causes,  here  and  on  the  continent.   It  is  very  probable,  English 
as  already  stated,  that  the  colonists  of  Britain  arranged  themselves 
in  hundreds  of  warriors;   it  is  not  probable  that  the  country 
was  carved  into   equal  districts^.     The   only  conclusion  that 

"  Above,  pp.  54,  55. 

'  The  several  views  are  enumerated  by  Konrad  Manrer ;  Philipps, 
Turner,  and  Palgrave  despair  of  any  explanation ;  Lingard  combats  tJie 
ideas  g£  earlier  enquirers  without  suji^gesting  one  of  his  own ;  Spelman 
refers  the  hundred  to  the  collective  responsibility  of  an  association  bke  the 
frankpledge ;  Leo  takes  a  similar  view.  Verelius  regarded  it  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  a  hundred  households ;  and  Grimm  (R.  A.  p.  533)  accepts  the 
same  notion.  Ihre,  with  some  diffidence,  suggests  that  the  hundred  was 
merely  the  district  which  furnished  the  hundred  warriors ;  Schmid  and 
Lappenberg  accept  this.  Eichhom  maintained  that  the  hundred  was 
origmally  Uie  personal  union  of  the  hundred  warriors ;  and,  on  their  settle- 
ment, was  used  to  denote  the  territorial  area  which  they  occupied.  Vels- 
chow  and  Waitz  hold  that  a  warrior  Wtis  due  from  every  hide  of  land,  and 
accordingly  the  hundred  was  at  once  an  area  of  a  hundred  hides,  and  a 
district  responsible  for  a  hundred  warriors.  Maurer  himself  follows  the 
view  of  Eichhom,  which  is  also  Kemble*s.  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i.  77,  78. 
See  too  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  49,  50,  58,  59 ;  Hallam,  Mid.  Ages, 
u.  a8i. 

'  Neitlwr  the  hundreds  in  England  nor  the  shires  appear  ever  to  have 
bad  common  lands,  like  the  hdrraths-cUmanningar  and  lands-almanningar 
in.  Sweden,  where  the  hya-cUmanningar  answer  to  the  common  landft  oi  >^« 
township,  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  i  69.    But  too  much  f^i«iB  xaxiaX. 
not  be  h^d  on  tbh  etaiement    The  several  townahipa  in  Itbft  loKAVi  ol 
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seems  reasonable  is  that,  under  the  name  of  geographical  hun- 
T^hun-  dreds,  we  have  the  variously  sized  pagi  or  districts  in  which 
p^Hf*i»'  the  hundred  warriors  settled;   the  boundaries  of  these  being 

determined  by  other  causes,  as  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the 
ranges  of  hills,   the  distribution  of  estates  to  the  chieftains, 
and  the  renmants  of  British  independence. 
Edgar's  law       The  fact  that  the  hundred  appears  first  in  the  laws  of  Edgar  ^ 
dred.  and  with  an  adaptation  to  a  particular  police  institution,  the 

pursuit  and  capture  of  thieves,  might  seem  to  mark  the  definite 
application  of  the  name  to  the  territorial  area,  which  may  have 
been  called  wapentake,  ward,  or  even  shire,  at  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  particular  measiire  then  adopted  seems  rather  to  imply 
the  previous  existence  of  the  district  name^  In  this  case,  we  may 
refer  to  a  parallel  institution  of  the  Frank  kings,  Ghildebert  and 
Clothair,  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  days  of  Edgar ; 
to  which  the  introduction  of  the  name  as  that  of  a  local  division 
The  police  in  the  Frank  kingdom  has  been  ascribed,  although  the  hundred 
the  Franks,  system  IS  known  from  the  Salian  law  to  have  been  in  full  work- 
ing a  century  earlier '. 

Knaresborough  each  had  an  allotment  at  the  enclosure,  and  this  seems  a 
fair  instance  of  common  lands  of  a  hundred,  although  the  particular  hun- 
dred is  r^arded  as  a  manor.  Kemble  regards  the  public  buildings  of  the 
county  as  representing  the  common  land  of  the  shire  (i.  76).  Whatever 
was  the  case  with  the  hundreds,  before  the  shire  system  had  become  general 
the  idea  of  the  common  mark  had  given  way  to  that  of  folkland.  If  Sussex 
had  folkland  when  it  became  part  of  Wessex,  that  folkland  became  part  of 
the  folkland  of  Wessex,  did  not  remain  as  common  land  of  the  shire  to 
Sussex. 

^  Select  Charters,  pp.  67-70 ;  Brompton  (Twysden,  pp.  847,  848)  places  it 
amongst  Athelstan's  laws,  and  so  it  was  regaixled  by  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, p.  cxxi ;  it  is  however  certainly  later  than  Edmund,  and  'can 
scarcely  be  thrown  later  than  Edgar.     See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  xlviii. 

'  Bobertson,  Scotland  under  the  Early  Kings,  ii.  335,  refers  to  this  act 
as  the  intnnluction  of  the  territorial  hundred :  and  regards  the  law  of  Childe- 
bert  and  Clothair  as  instituting  the  same  on  the  continent. 

'  Baluze,  Capit.  i.  14;  Select  Charters,  p.  69.  The  words  of  Clothair, 
A.D.  595,  '  Decretum  est  ut  qui  ad  vigilias,  hoc  est  ad  wactas,  oouBtituii 
nootumas  di versos  fures  non  caperent,  eo  quod  per  di  versa  interoedente 
conludio  scelera  sua  praetermissa  custodias  ezeroerent,  centenas  fierent* — 
are  scarcely  strong  enough  to  prove  the  usage  an  innovation;  though 
it  may  well  have  been  an  application  of  old  machinery  to  a  new  purpose. 
And  Sohm,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  decides  that  the 
centenae  now  instituted  were  merely  a  police  force  arranged  numerically 
the  watching  of  the  already  existing  territorial  hundred.     Keichs-  und 

"icbteverfaaag.  i.  182-190. 
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The  tradition  preserved  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  that  Alfred  The  tm- 
devised  the  arrangement  into  hundreds  and  tithings,  although,  Aift«d. 
as  it  stands,  irreconcileable  with  facts,  may  embody  a  portion 
of  a  historical  truth'.     Alfred  may  have  adopted  the  hundred 
as  a  basis  of  rating,  as  Edgar  did  for  police,  or  may  have  an- 
ticipated the  measures  of  his  descendant ;  and  if  in  the  several 
recoveries   of  territory  from  the  Danes,  or  conquests  on  the 
British  border,  a  re-division  or  re-measurement  of  lands  was 
requisite,  either  to  satisfy  old  claims  or  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  frontier,  it  is  probable  that  the  measure  of  a  hundred 
hides  of  land  would  be  adopted,  as  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  '.     But  the  inequality  of  the  improba- 
liundredsy  as  we  everywhere  find  it ",  precludes  any  hypothesis  symmetrica 

It  ••i*  i*ii***  f         ••!  3  division. 

of  a  primitive  symmetrical  division  on  any  such  principle ;  and 
we  may  rest  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  recognising  in  the  name 
the  vestige  of  the  primitive  settlement,  and  in  the  district  itself, 
an  earlier  or  a  later  subdivision  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it 
belonged ;  possibly  a  greater  mark,  possibly  a  smaller  shire. 

The   wapentake   in  all  respects  of  administration   answers  The 
directly  to  the  hundred,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  account 
for  its  origin  on  the  principle  of  symmetrical  division.     Nor  is 
it  easy  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  variety  of  systems  into 

^  Will.  Malmesb.  6.  R.  ii.  §  12a  :  *  Et  quia  occasione  barbarormn  etiam 
indigenae  in  rapinas  aEkhelaverant,  adeo  ut  nulli  tutus  commeatus  esset 
sine  armornm  praesidio,  centurias  quas  dicunt  hundrez^  et  decimas  quas 
thethingas  vocant,  instituit,  ut  omnis  AngluB  legaliter  duntazat  vivens 
haberet  et  centuriam  et  decimam.  Quod  si  quia  alicujus  delicti  insimul- 
aretur,  statim  ez  centuria  et  decima  exhiberet  qui  eum  vadarentur ;  qui 
vero  iiujusmodi  vadem  non  reperiret  severitatem  l^pun  horreret.  Si  quia 
antem  reus  vel  ante  vadiationem  vel  post  transfugeret,  omnes  ez  centuria 
et  decima  regis  mulctam  incurrerent.' 

'  Ghron.  Saai.  A.D.  1008. 

'  Pearson,  Hist.  Maps,  p.  51,  discusses  the  statement  of  the  Leiger  book 
of  Peterborough,  that  the  hundred  contained  a  hundred  hides  :  he  shows 
that  the  Domesday  hida^  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Northampton  and  Wilts,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  nearly  contains  as  many 
hundred  hides  as  they  do  territorial  hundreds,  but  without  any  agreement 
between  the  single  hundred  and  the  hundred  hides.  The  document  given 
by  Ellis,  Intr.  to  Domesday,  i.  184,  as  showing  that  the  hundreds  of  North- 
ampton each  contained  a  hundred  hides,  seems  to  be  a  mere  attempt  of  an 
early  scribe  to  force  them  into  symmetry.  Eyton  (Shropshice,  x\\.  i^V^ 
thii^  that  'districts  which  were  originally  half-hundredE  or  c^'kcVat- 
hundreds  came  to  be  aUled  bundredB.* 

H  2 
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Varioiuar-    which  the  hundred  jurisdiction  is  worked.     In  Kent,  for  in- 

nmoetnents 

oftbehun-  stance,  the  hundreds  are  arranged  in  Lathes  or  Lests;  and  in 
Sussex  in  Hapes.  The  Lathe  and  the  Rape  may  represent  the 
undershires  of  the  Heptarchic  kingdom ;  but  the  Lathe  is  the 
organised  judicial  division  of  which  the  hundreds  are  mere 
geographical  subdivisions,  while  the  Rape  on  the  contrary  is 
a  mere  geographical  expression,  the  judicial  organisation  remain- 
ing in  the  hundred  *.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
subdivisions  were  not  called  hundreds  but  shires' ;  one  of  which, 
Triconscire,  now  the  hundred  of  Trigg,  is  mentioned  in  Alfred's 
will'.     Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  were  divided  into  Trith- 

Bidings.  ings  or  Ridings,  subdivided  generally  into  wapentakes  ;  but  in 
Domesday  the  East  Riding  is  divided  into  hundreds  only,  and  in 
Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Rutland  ^  the  wapentake 

Small  shires  and  the  hundred  are  arranged  side  by  side.     Of  the  Yorkshire 

■hire.  subdivisions  two,  Borgheshire  and  Graveshire,  the  latter  of  which 

is  never  called  a  wapentake,  retain  the  name  of  shire ;  and  it  is 
given  in  later  documents  to  Richmondshire,  Riponshire,  Hallam- 
shire,  Islandshire,  Norhamshire,  and  probably  other  similar 
districts  °.  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire  are, 
in  Domesday,  arranged  in  wapentakes,  but  in  one  place  the 
term  *  hundred '  is  used  in  reference  to  a  division  of  the  last- 
named  county.  It  may  seem  not  impossible  that  the  original 
name  of  the  subdivision  immediately  above  the  township  was 

*  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  loi  ;  Ellis,  Intr.  to  Domesday,  i.  178  sq. 
'  Simeon  Dun.  ed.  Hinde, i.  aai :  'In  Comewalas  sunt  sex  parvae  scirae.' 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  114.    Kemble  explains  Tiiconshire  as  Cornwall  generally  ; 

it  is  the  Trigersdre  hundred  of  the  Pipe  Roll  of  a.d.  i  130,  p.  159. 

*  In  Rutland,  the  wapentake  of  Alfnodestou  contains  two  hundreds ;  but 
half  of  it  is  in  Turgastune  wapentake,  and  half  in  Brochelestou,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire.   Martinsley  wapentake  contains  one  hundred.    Dom.  i.  393  b. 

.  ^  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  433,  is  inclined  to  trace 

I  the  trithing  in  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  Kent  was  divided  into  East  and  West, 

each  arranged  into  three  lathes,  which  in  East  Kent  are  double.  Sussex 
was  divided  into  East  and  West,  each  again  divided  into  three  rapes.  In 
the  trithing  he  sees  the  threefold  division  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  None 
odallers ;  thus  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which  were  so  divided,  repre- 
sented the  lands  measured  out  by  Halfdane  in  a.d.  876 :  the  other  por- 
k  tions  of  the  Danish  conquests  being  left  to  their  Saxon  proprietors,  under 

I  the  special  rule  of  the  king :  the  tritbings  were  thus  held  as  odal-land,  and 

the  other  parts  as  gafol-land  or  tributary.    The  view  is  very  interating, 
but  very  coDJectunl, 
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Fcir  or  shire,  a  term  of  various  application.  The  city  of  York  snudlshim 
was  divided  into  seven  shires^,  and  the  use  of  the  word  in 
northern  Northumbria,  the  present  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  a 
territory  which  was  peopled  by  Saxons  and  little  disturbed  by 
Danish  aggression,  points  to  the  same  conclusion '.  It  would  be 
rash  however  even  to  attempt  a  generalisation  on  these  obscure 
dififerences,  much  more  so  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  con- 
formity with  the  local  arrangements  existing  under  the  later 
Scandinavian  institutions  whose  symmetry  testifies  to  an 
artificial  origin  ^ 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake  bears  various  chief  offic«r 
names :  nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  we  are  right  in  ascribing  S^df  ™" 
the  functions  so  denoted  to  a  single  magistrate.  The  eentenariua 
or  ihunginua  of  the  Frank  law  was  the  elected  head  of  his  hun- 
dred, and  exercised  his  jurisdiction  in  company  with  the  king  s 
sacebaro,  and  in  later  times  under  the  graf,  the  royal  repre- 
sentative in  the  larger  province  of  which  the  hundred  was  a  sub- 
division*. The  officer  answering  to  the  centenarius  in  England, 
may  be  the  hundreds-ealdor  ^  to  whom  the  laws  of  Edgar  direct 
the  townsmen  to  refer  in  questions  of  witness,  or  the  hundred- 
man  who  with  his  tithingmeu  goes  forth  to  execute  justice  on  the 
thief*.     The  headman  of  the  wapentake  is  called  in  the  laws  of 

*  Above,  p.  95,  note  i. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  Records  of  the  Priory  of  May,  Gartae,  p.  3  :  '  Sira 
de  Chellin,'  'Sira  de  Cherel,'  p.  5,  'Sire  de  Erdros.'  The  diocese  of 
St.  Aldhelm  is  called  Selwoodshire  by  Ethel werd,  M.  H.  B.  p.  507. 

'  The  idea  of  Sachse  (Grundlagen  des  Deutschen  Staats-  und  Rechta- 
lebens,  §§  11,  12)  is  that  each  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  each 
province  into  three  shires  ;  each  shire  into  three  trithings,  each  trithing  into 
four  hundreds;  each  hundred  into  twelve  tithings  and  each  tithiug  into 
twelve  free  households.  Gneist,  Yerwaltgsr.  i.  55.  Mr.  Robertson^s  theory, 
which  however  is  put  forth  only  as  a  theory,  makes  a  square  league  equal 
to  a  turbe  or  tithing;  four  ti things  a  small  shire  or  barony  ;  three  such 
shires  one  hundred  ;  three  hundreds  one  quarter ;  two  quarters  one  larger 
shire  or  fylki ;  and  two  such  shires  one  province  or  thiu£ftda.  Essays,  p*  1 3 1 . 
Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  p.  97,  arranges  East  Anglia  in  hundreds,  each 
divided'into  four  head  leets  or  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  three  subordinate 
leetB. 

*  Above,  p.  55. 

<  Edgar,  iv.  §§  8,  10. 

*  Ibid.  i.  $§  2,  4,  5.    The  gerefa,  mentioned  in  Edward,  u.  %,  mweX  ^«o 
have  been  the  reeve  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake.    See  ScYvimd.,  Oo^^XoAt 
p,  ^8p.    Cf,  Palgrave,  Commonwealtb,  p.  99.    The  moWgereia  ol  'EAnswc^ 
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PoMbie  Ethelred  the  gerefa  ^  It  is  possible  to  trace  here  the  existence 
iimment  of  of  two  officers,  the  representative  of  the  king's  interest  in  the 
drwL  gerefa,  who  becomes  after  the  Conquest  the  bailiff  of  the  hun- 

dred ;  and  the  representative  of  the  freemen  in  the  hundredes- 
ealdor,  who  also  survives  the  Conquest  and  is  found  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  elected  ealdorman  of  the  hundred, 
representing  hb  hundred  in  the  shire-moot '.  There  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  allow  us  to  claim  for  the  hundred- man  the 
presidency  of  the  hundred  court :  and  later  usage  would  incline 
us  to  regard  him  as  the  convener  rather  than  the  chairman. 
But  at  the  time  at  which  the  name  first  occurs,  the  management 
and  profits  of  the  local  courts  had  already  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  men  to  whom  the  name  of  land-rica  is  given,  and 
who  appear  later  as  lords  having  sac  and  soc  in  whole  hundreds 
and  wapentakes.  This  change  must  have  tended  to  depress 
the  status  of  all  elected  officers,  although  it  might  not  much 
affect  the  judicial  process:  the  old  names  continue,  but  the 
reeve  or  grave  of  the  hundred-court  is  the  servant  rather  than 
the  president.  On  analogy,  however,  we  may  fairly  maintain 
that  the  original  hundi*ed-man  or  hundredes-ealdor  was  an 
elected  officer,  and  the  convener  and  constituting  functionary 
of  the  court  which  he  held. 
Hundred.  46.  This  couii,  the  hundred-gemot  or  wapentake  court,  was 
held  every  month ;  it  was  called  six  days  before  the  day  of 
meeting,  and  could  not  be  held  on  Sunday '.  It  was  attended 
by  the  lords  of  lands  within  the  hundred,  or  their  stewards 

the  Confe88or*8  charter  to  Abingdon,  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  200,  is  doubtless 
the  same.  In  Domesday  he  is  the  praefectus,  or  praepoeitus  hundredi. 
Ellis,  Introd.  i.  188. 

<  Ethelred,  iii.  §  3. 

•  Hen.  I,  viii.  $  i.  See  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  6i»5,  cccli:  'Et 
hundreda  baroniae  (de  Aquila)  dant  ad  auxilium  Vicecomitis  £9  I7«.  6d.  per 
quod  barones  et  milites  totius  baroniae  quieti  sunt  de  secta  ad  comitatum, 
salvis  Aldcrniannis  Hundredorum  qui  faciunt  sectam  ad  comitatmn  prohun- 
tlredo.'  Rt.t.  Uund.  ii.  304,  205.  *  Bedellus  qui  vocatur  Aldreman,  qui  dat 
pro  balliva  sua  per  annum  quatuor  marcas,  et  nihil  habet  de  certo  de  quo 
possit  dictam  firmam  levare,  nisi  quod  poterit  extorquere  de  populo  ribi 
subdito,  et  injuhte.  £t  aliquo  tempore  solebant  hujusmodi  bedelli  eligi  per 
sectatores  hundredi,  et  tunc  parum  vel  nihil  dederunt  pro  balliva  sua.' 
Ibid.  li.  214. 
'  Edw.  ii.  §  8;  Edgar,  i.  §  i ;  iii.  ^  5. 
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representing  them,  and  by  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve,  and  four 
best  men  of  each  township  ^.  The  judges  of  the  court  were  judgei  of 
the  whole  body  of  suitors,  the  freeholders  answering  to  the  ma>t"" 
' rachimburgii '  of  the  Franks;  but  as  various  inconveniences 
might  arise  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  number,  qualifications, 
or  attendance  of  the  whole,  a  representative  body  of  twelve 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  as  a  judicial  committee  of  the 
court.  These  twelve  may  have  been  in  some  cases  like  the 
scabiui  or  schoffen  \  a  fixed  body  holding  their  appointment  for 
life ;  or  like  the  lawmen  of  Lincoln,  the  hereditary  owners  of 
sac  and  soc  in  the  territory ;  or  chosen  merely  for  the  occasion. 
They  may  be  discovered  in  the  twelve  thegns  of  the  wapentake, 
who  by  the  law  of  Ethelred  declared  the  report  of  the  district 
in  the  gemot';  or  in  the  twelve  chosen  witnesses  of  Edgar's 
law,  before  whom  all  bargains  and  sales  are  to  be  transacted  * ; 
in  the  thirty-six  'barons'  or  twenty-four  *judices'  chosen  in  the 
East  Anglian  county  courts  to  determine  the  suits  of  Ramsey 
and  Ely  ° ;  and  in  the  twelve  legal  men  of  the  hundred,  who  are 
directed  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  ^  to  act  as  part  of  the  Grand 
Jui-y  before  the  judges  in  Eyre,  and  who  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  legal  reforms  of  Henry  II  and  his  ministers. 

Whether  the  ealdorman  of  the  shire,  the  sheriff  or  the  bishop, 
sat   regularly   in   the   hundred   court   at   any  period   may  be 

'  Hen.  I,  vii.  §§  4,  7 ;  li.  §  2. 

'  Compare  Savigny,  i.  239,  who  argues  that  the  official  acabini  were 
instituted  by  Charles  the  Great.  Seven  scabini  were  requisite  for  a  full 
niallus.  Ibid.  i.  248.  No  other  freemen  but  the  scabini  and  the  vassi  comi- 
turn  were  compelled  to  attend  after  the  capitulary  of  A.D.  809 ;  ibid.  250. 

'  '  Let  pleas  be  held  in  each  wapentake,  and  let  the  twelve  senior  thegns 
go  out  and  the  reeve  with  them  and  swear  on  the  halidome  which  shall  be 
put  in  their  hands  that  they  will  accuse  no  innocent  man  and  conceal  no 
guilty  one.'  Ethelred,  iii.  §  3.  'Et  judicium  stet  ubi  tayni  consenserint ; 
si  dissideant,  stet  quod  ipsi  viii  dicent.'  Ibid.  §  13.  K.  Maurer,  Krit. 
Ueberschau,  v.  389,  refers  this  to  the  Danelaw  only  :  and  its  whole  purport 
is  contested  by  Brunner,  Schwurgericht,  pp.  402,  403.  See  below, 
p.  611. 

•  Edgar,  iv.  §§  4,  5. 

^  Hist.  Ramsey,  Gale,  p.  415  :  '  xxxvi  barones  de  amicis  utriusque  partis 
pari  numero  electoe,  ipsi  judices  constituerunt.*    Hist.  Ely,  Gale,  p.  471  ^ 
*  coram  xxiv  judicibus.      '  Tandem  veniens  A^^elwinus  Alderman  ad  Gt«.tlW 
burge  habuit  ibi  grande  placitum  civium  et  hundretanorum  ootttOi  'ssiN 
judicibus.*    Ibid,  p,  4/S. 

»  Seleei  CbarterB,  p.  isf.    See  also  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  3^6  w\. 
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Theeaidor-  doubted^ :  tbe  number  of  hundreds  in  each  shire  must  have 
hundrod-  prevented  a  monthly  attendance  at  each,  and  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  one  or  two  occasions  on  which  the  ealdorman  is  men- 
tioned as  present  were  cases  of  exceptional  importance.  The 
sheriff  may  not  improbably  have  been  represented  by  a  deputy, 
*  gingra '  ^  or  junior ;  who  would  look  after  the  king's  righta. 
Juriadiotiaii  The  hundred  court  was  entitled  to  declare  folk  right  in  every 
dred.  '  suit  ^ ;  its  jurisdiction  was  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  volun- 
tary as  well  as  contentious.  It  tried  criminals,  settled  disputes, 
and  witnessed  transfers  of  land.  The  testimony  of  the  country 
and  the  record  of  tbe  law  were  supplemented  by  the  compur- 
gatory  oath  and  ordeal.  It  had  also  a  common  chest  whidi 
divided  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  with  the  king  and  the  lord 
or  land-rica^;  and  no  suit  might  be  carried  to  a  higher  court 
unless  it  had  been  first  heard  in  the  hundred  \  The  suitors 
were  under  special  protection  of  the  law  on  their  way  to  and 
from  it;  and  those  who  neglected  the  summons  to  it  were 
fined*. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  township,  the  organisation  of  the 
hundred  lent  itself  readily  to  the  judicial,  ecclesiastical  and 
fiscal  developments  of  later  times.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  hundred  is  perpetuated  in  the  manorial  court  leet.     On 

Thehun-      the  institution  of  the  frankpledge,  a  hundred  court  was  held 

dred  court  ,  . 

afliherifrs    twice  a  year  to  ascertain  the  observance  of  the  law^.     This 

ioum. 

became  the  business  of  the  KherifTs  toum  of  later  times,  held 

twice   a  year,   in   the   octavo   of   Easter   and  Michaelmas,   in 

different  parts  of  the  county.     It  was  the  great  court  leet,  as 

the  old  hundred  court  was  the  court  baron  of  the  hundred,  and 

the  county  court  that  of  the  shire  * :  the  distinction  of  origin 

being  maintained  in  the  principle  that  in   the  courts  baron, 

whether  in  the  manor,  the  hundred  or  the  shire,  the  suitors 

*  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecbt,  i.  78  ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  98,  99. 

'  Alfred,  38,  §  2,  speaks  of  the  king's  ealdorman's  gingra  or  junior  as 
holding  pleas.  They  are  mentioned  also  in  three  charters  of  Berbtwulf 
king  of  Merda,  Kemble,  C.  D.  ii.  pp.  14,  J  5,  34. 

»  Edgar,  i.  §  7.  *  Ibid.  §  :,. 

i  *  Athelstan,  iii.  §  3  ;  £dgar.  iii.  2  ;  Canute,  ii.  17,  19. 

^  For  illustrations  see  below,  p.  114,  note  6. 

'  Htu.  J,  viii,  §  I.  •  Blackstone,  Comnx.  m.  ^v  "S^^*-!  vi.  i*;^. 
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were  the  judges,  whilst  it  was  otherwise  in  the  courts  leet  ^,  aud 
in  the  sheriff's  toum  among  them,  the  steward  being  judge  in 
the  leet,  the  sheriff  judge  in  the  toum*.  The  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  hundred  was  early  cut  up  by  grants  of  sac  and  soc, 
and  later  on  was  lost  or  merged  in  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown  exercised  by  the  judges  in  assize,  in  which  it  appears  only 
as  helping  to  constitute  the  juries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  the  hundred  The  hun- 
had  a  fiscal  importance,  not  merely  as  furnishing  the  profits  of  area  for 
fines  and  the  produce  of  demesne  or  folkland,  but  as  forming  "^  ** 
a  rateable  division  of  the  county.  The  fiscal  system  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  vefy  obscure ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
money  taxation  properly  so  called  ever  existed  before  the 
imposition  of  Danegeld  by  Ethelred  the  Unready.  The  tribute 
from  the  remaining  folkland,  and  the  rent  of  the  royal  demesne, 
which  was  scarcely  a  tax,  sufficed  for  most  of  the  expenses  of  the 
king's  household.  The  obligations  of  the  trinoda  necessitas 
were  discharged  by  personal  service.  The  profits  however  of 
each  hundred  were  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the  sheriffs,  and 
when  general  taxation  became  necessary  it  would  be  collected 
by  the  same  machinery.  When  King  Edgar  confirmed  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  in  the  possession  of  his  estates,  he  made  up  the 
amount  of  land  by  new  grants  to  the  extent  of  three  hundreds, 
which  he  directed  to  furnish  one  scypfylled  or  *  navipletio ' '  to 
the  national  fleet.  In  the  year  1008  Ethelred  ordered  that 
a  ship  should  be  furnished  by  every  three  hundred  hides  *  and 
we  learn  from  Domesday  that  the  hundred  of  Oswald's  law,  com- 
prising the  three  hundreds  of  Edgar's  charter,  contained  three 

^  Viner^s  Abridgment,  vii.  8.  Although  the  suitors  are  judges  in  the 
court  baron,  the  steward  is  judge  in  the  court  customary  of  the  copy- 
holders, a  result  of  the  early  depression  of  the  free  into  dependent  town- 
ships, as  well  as  of  the  later  organisation  of  manors. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  586 ;  vii.  3. 

'  Dugdale,  Mon.  Angl.  1.  617,  618,  '  scilicet  ut  ipse  episcopus  cum  mon- 
achis  suis  de  istis  tribus  centuriatibus  . .  .  constituant  unam  navipletionem 
quod  Anglice  dicitur  scypfiUed,  othtlie  Scypbome.'  Kemble,  C.  D.  vi.  240, 
for  the  last  word  reads  *  scypsocne.'  The  town  of  Bedford  paid  towards 
ships  as  much  as  a  third  of  a  hundred.  Domesd.  i.  209.  WaimcW  ivunoSks^oi^ 
four  batsweins.     Ibid.  i.  2^8, 

«  Cbran.  Sax.  AJ>.  1008, 
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hundred   hides  ^      It  may  be  inferred  then  that  every  three 

hundreds  were  liable  to  be  called  on  to  furnish  one  ship,  whilst 

every  ten  hides  were  accountable  for  a  boat,  and  every  eight 

hides  for  a  helm  and  breastplate  '. 

Pranchises        47.  In   Ando-Saxon  as  in  later  times,  there   existed  side 
or  liberties.  ,  ,       °  >.         » • 

by  side  with  the  hundreds  and  wapentakes  large  franehtses  or 

liberties  in  which  the  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  private  hands. 

To  these  exempt  districts  the  name  of  sithesocn  has  been  given, 

en  somewhat  scanty  authority^  indicating  their  origin  in  a  grant 

by  the  king  to  one  of  his  gesitlis  or  companions,  of  an  estate 

upon  which  he  may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  profits  that  had 

belonged  to  the  king,  nominating  the  officers  and  exercising  the 

jurisdiction.     The  particular  rights  thus  conveyed  were  termed 

sac  and  soc,  to  which  others,  toll  and  team  and  the  like,  were 

frequently  added  *.     In  some  cases  exemption  from  the  hundred 

is  specially  mentioned  ^  in  which  case  the  grantee  would  hold 

the  courte  on  his  own  estate.     In  other  cases  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  hundred  is  itself  granted,  even  when  the  ownership  of  the  soil 

was  not  affected  by  the  grant.     In  the  latter  case  the  status  of 

the  free  tenant  within  the  hundred  would  not  be  at  first  changed 

by  the  gift     Far  the  largest  proportion  of  these  jurisdictions 

belonged  to  the  churches  and  coincided  with  the  ownership  of 

the  soil,  which  the  clergy  leased  out  to  their  sokemen  on  fairly 

^  Domcsd.  i.  172.  *  Ecclesia  S.  Mariae  .  . .  habet  unuin  hundret  quod 
vocatur  Oswaldeslaw,  in  quo  jacent  ccc  hidae/ 

"  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008,  with  Earless  note,  pp.  336,  337. 

^  The  word  *  sithesocn '  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  document,  unless  in 
the  form  of  *  sipessocna,'  which  Dugdale  and  other  scholars  following  him 
regarded  as  a  misreading  of '  si)>e80cna.*  It  is  found  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I, 
vL  §  I,  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  Pipe  liolls.  Archdeacon  Hale 
argued  from  the  use  of  the  word  '  scypsocne  *  in  Edgar's  charter,  quoted 
above,  p.  105,  that  it  referred  to  the  association  of  three  hundreds  to  pro* 
vide  a  ship's  crew  ;  Hale,  Register  of  Worcester,  p.  xxxiii.  But  if  this  be 
thought  improbable,  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  regard  it  as  an  authentic  term 
for  the  jurisdiction  of  a  franchise.  See  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her 
Early  Kings,  ii.  336,  457  ;  Essays,  p.  Ixvi ;  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  4 ; 
Thorpe,  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  i.  512  ;  Lappenberif,  ii.  331. 

*  »Seo  for  examples,  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  138,  187,  233,  247. 

^  Edward  the  Confessor  frees  certain  lands  of  Westminster  from  the 
shire  and  the  hundred;  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  191,  213.  There  were  sey«i 
hundreds  in  Worcestershire,  '  ita  quieti,  sicut  scira  didt,  quod  vicecomei 
sjchiJ  habet  in  eis.*  Domesd.  i.  17a. 
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liberal  terms.   Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the  hundred  of  Home-  Thehun- 

dred  court 

mere  to  Abingdon  \  and  that  of  Qoddelie  to  Chertsey '.     The  ex-  in  pnTate 

tent  to  which  these  exemptions  must  have  weakened  the  hundred 

organisation  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  the  thegn 

holding  five  hides  often  if  not  always  had  a  right  of  magistracy, 

a  burh-geat-setl  ^.   But  although  separated  from  the  body  of  the 

hundred  in  this  way,  the  liberties  were  not  exempt  from  the 

jurisdiction  or  organisation  of  the  shire,  and  may  be  regarded  as 

private  hundreds  standing  to  the  others  in  a  relation  analogous 

to  that  which  existed  between  the  free  township  and  the  manor 

of  the  lord :  and  they  are  often  regarded  simply  as  larger  manors. 

In  all  these  the  machinery  of  the  hundred  or  wapentake  was 

strictly  preserved,  and  the  law  was  administered  on  the  same 

principle.     The  sukemen  elected  their  officers  and  made  report, 

the  steward  of  the  lord  acting  as  president  in  their  courts  and 

leading  them  in  a  separate  body  to  the  host.     This  is  especially 

provided  by  Edgar  in  the  charter  already  referred  to  :  the  tenants 

of  the  see  of  Worcester  are  to  fulfil  their  military  duties  not 

with  the  king's  servants  or  the  exactors  of  the  hundred,  but 

under  the  bishop  as  their  archiductor^ 

The  courts  of  the  finreat  franchises,  where  they  still  exist,  will  Modern 

...       illustrations 
be  found  to  furnish  the  best  instances  of  the  ancient  constitution 

of  the  hundred  court:   for  they  were  less  touched  than  the 

hundred   courts   themselves   by  general  legislation,   and   have 

preserved  their  constitution  in  greater  integrity.     In  the  courts 

of  the   Forest   of  Knaresborough   ecwjh   of  the   townships   or 

berewics  which  form  the  manor  of  the  forest  is  represented  by 

the  constable  and  four  men  '^ ;  from  these  the  jurors  of  the  leet 

are  chosen;   and  by  them  the  praepositus  or  grave,  and  the 

*  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  200.  In  Domesday,  i.  280,  the  Countess  Godeva  is 
said  to  have  had  sac  and  soc  in  the  whole  wapentake  of  Newark. 

^  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  206,  207.  The  jurisdiction  of  eight  hundreds  and  a 
half  was  granted  by  the  same  king  to  S.  Edmund's.  Ibid.  iv.  243,  253 ; 
vi.  203.  The  gifts  of  hundreds  to  Ely  and  Peterborough  by  Edgar,  ibid.  iii. 
61,  93,  are  of  questionable  authenticity. 

'  Ranks,  §  2. 

*  Mon.  Angl.  i.  617.     So  in  Domesday,  i.  87,  the  men  of  Taunton  attend 
the  courts  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  '  profectio  in  exercitum  cm\w  YvoimsLo 
ibus  episoopi.* 

*  ojusTvve,  Hist.  ofKnareaborougb  (ed.  1 798),  pp.  44,  45. 
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bedeU.  In  the  manor  of  Wakefield  the  repnteutaUon  is 
by  the  constable  and  two  men,  just  as  in  iiSi  in  the  half 
hundred  of  Chingford  in  Essex  the  tenants  of  St.  Paul's  were 
represented  by  the  reeve  and  two  men '.  There  is  no  ground 
for  connecting  the  hundred  with  the  tithing  of  frankpledge, 
other  than  the  right  of  the  former  to  view  the  frankpledges  in 
a  half-yearly  court.  In  the  ecclesiastical  syBtem  the  hundred 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  deanery  rural  as  the  township 
bore  to  the  parish:  but  the  deaneries  do  not  always  coincide 
geographically  with  the  hundreds, 

48.  Between  the  hundred,  or  wapentake,  and  what  is  now 
-  the  shire,  it  is  possible  that  other  intermediate  divisions  may 
at  an  early  period  have  come  in ;  answering  to  the  ridings  of 
Yorkshire  and  Liucolnahiro,  the  rapes  of  Sussex  and  the  lathes 
of  Kent.  If  this  were  the  case  they  may  have  had  courts  of 
their  own  as  is  the  case  with  the  lathe,  and  officers  of  their  own 
such  as  the  tithing-reeve  and  the  leide-reeve  who  occur  in  two 
manuscripts  of  the  so-called  laws  of  Henry  I  *.  But  the  evidence 
uf  such  arrangement  is  altogether  wanting.  The  association  of 
two,  three  or  more  hundreds  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  used 
for  the  purpose  of  witness  ',  a  custom  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
the  relic  of  some  more  symmetrical  arrangement,  hut  is  more 
probably  a  mere  expedient  for  extending  the  application  of 
the  compurgatory  system.  All  the  intermediate  districts  which 
bear  the  name  of  sliire  and  have  been  already  referred  to,  are 
of  too  late  formation  to  illubtrafe  Ibis  supposition.  The  lathe 
system  in  Kent  answers  closely  to  that  of  the  hundred  eleewhere, 
and  uU  tiW^^tiiig  maoliuiery  cf  tlie  ridings,  save  the  name 
tn<l  bt-  •.  ill  I  niniwrativcly  modem', 

1.  30,  5  i      HiaL  Ely.  pp.  473,  475.  479, 

ul  the  Domesday  hundreda  kts  now  to 

IB  to  ganemliBe  from  them,  but  soma  in- 

Ickinghnuuthire  in  Doinetiday  cuntamed  eighteen 

couihinei   into   fii-e   hundreLln   of  throe    <ach, 

which  lUw  liave  a,  collective  name,  (lie  Chiltern 

threes  may  he  an  old  u  the  navipletio 
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The  name  Bcir  or  shire,  which  marks  the  division  imme-  The  shire, 
diately  superior  to  the  hundred,  merely  means  a  subdivision  or 
share  of  a  larger  whole,  and  was  early  used  in  connexion  with 
an  official  name  to  designate  the  territorial  sphere  appointed  to 
the  particular  magistracy  denoted  by  that  name.  So  the  diocese 
was  the  bishop's  scire  \  and  the  stewardship  of  the  unjust  steward 
is  called  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Gospel  his  groef- 
scire ' :  and  we  have  seen  that  the  original  territorial  hun- 
dreds may  have  been  smaller  shires '.  The  historical  shires  or  Crealion  of 
counties  owe  their  origin  to  different  causes  *.  Kent  and  Sussex  shires. 
are  two  of  the  Heptarchic  kingdoms,  of  which  their  lathes  and 
rapes  are  perhaps  the  original  shires.  Kent  however  appears 
as  'Cantescyre'  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Athelstan\  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  are  also  ancient  kingdoms.  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  are  the  two  divisions  of  East  Anglia,  representing 
possibly  the  two  'fylkis'  or  folks  into  which  the  Norsemen 
divided  their  province*,  or  possibly  the  two  dioceses  assigned  to 
Elmham  and  Dunwich  before  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  Of 
the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  Yorkshire  is  the  only  one  of  the 
existing  subdivisions  which  dates  as  a  shire  before  the  Con- 
quest. Mercia,  during  its  existence  as  a  kingdom,  was  arranged 
into  five  regions  none  of  which  bore  the  name  of  shires : 
Lindsey,  the  district  of  the  Lindisfari  and  diocese  of  Sidnacester ; 
Hwiccia  the  diocese  of  Worcester  and  its  appendant  Magasae- 
tania ;  Mercia  proper  with  its  bishop  at  Lichfield  and  its  royal 
city  at  Tamworth ;  Middle  Anglia  and  South  Anglia,  dependent 
ecclesiastically  on  Leicester  and  later  on  Dorchester.  These 
represent  the  early  settlements  out  of  which  the  Mercian  kingdom 
was  created  by  Fenda  and  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  which 

six  hundreds  (above,  p.  10 1  note  3),  have  been  somewhat  rearranged  since 
the  Domesday  Survey,  but  the  fact  may  go  in  support  of  the  same  theory. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  7,  &c.  &c.  (Alfred). 

'  Lindis&me  Gospels,  iii.  130 ;  S.  Luke  xvi.  1, 

*  Above,  pp.  98,  loi. 

*  On  this  see  Palgrave,  C!ommonwealth,  pp.  116,  117  ;  Gneist,  Verwalt- 
ungspecht,  i.  56,  57. 

'  Atbelstan,  iii :  'omnes  Cantescyrae  thaini  * ;  poasibly  only  &  \ii^  \xvd&- 
l*tion  of  an  AJngloSaTon  document. 

*  RohertBon,  Hist  Ikmya,  p.  120, 
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^ires  of  were  arranged  as  dioceses  by  Theodore  before  their  several  nation- 
ality had  been  forgotten ;  nor  were  they  rearranged  as  shires  and 
named  after  their  chief  towns  before  the  reconquest  of  Mercia  from 
the  Danes  under  Edward  the  Elder.  In  Wessex  however  the  divi- 

of  Wessex ;  sion  is  more  ancient ;  Ini  speaks  of  the  Scirman ;  the  names  Hamp- 
tonscire,  Defnascire,  and  Bearrocscire  *  appear  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf,  side  by  side 
with  the  Dorssetas,  the  Wilsaetas,  and  the  SumerssBtas.  As  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  the  chronicle  is  the  age  of  Alfred,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  arrangement  may  be  due  to  that  king ' : 
but  it  is  probably  much  earlier,  and  determined  by  the  divisions 
of  the  early  settlements  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  their  successive 
conquests.  The  terminology  was  not  however  general  in  the 
time  of  Bede,  who  knew  only  the  larger  provinces  of  Mercia  as 
regiones,  msegths  or  settlements  of  kindred  tnbes,  and  those  of 
Wessex  as  dioceses.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  kingdom  in 
shires  is  of  course  a  work  which  could  not  be  completed  until 
it  was  permanently  united  under  Edgar ;  and  the  existing  sub- 
divisions of  Southern  England  are  all  traceable  back  to  his  day  at 

of  North-      the  latest.     The  Northern  counties  have  undergone  some  chanires 

umbria.  ,  . 

since  the  Conquest,  although  the  new  lines  have  been  drawn  on 
older  landmarks:  Durham  is  the  county  palatine  of  the  Con- 
queror's minister,  formed  out  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert ; 
Lancashire  was  formed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  joining  the 
Mercian  lands  between  Ribble  and  Mersey  with  the  northern 
hundreds,  wliich  in  Domesday  were  reckoned  to  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire ;  Cumberland  is  the  English  share  of  the  old  Cum- 
brian or  Strathclyde  kingdom ;  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land are  the  remnants  of  Northumbria  and  the  Cumbrian  frontier, 
appropriated  ecclesiastically  to  Durham  or  York,  and  temporally 
to  Appleby  and  Newcastle. 

The  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire  thus  represents 
either  the  national  organisation  of  the  several  divisions  created 
by  West  Saxon  conquest ;  or  that  of  the  early  settlements  which 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  851,  860. 

^  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecbt,  i.  56,  considers  A.D.  880  as  the  most  probable 
(late,  and  inclineB  to  connect  the  division  with  the  treaty  arrangementB  of 
Alfred  and  Guthnim. 
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united  in  the  Mercian  kingdom,  as  it  advanced  westwards ;  or 
the  rearrangement  by  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  of  the  whole  of 
England  on  the  principles  already  at  work  in  its  own  shires. 
A  shire  system  had  been  at  work  in  Wessex  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Ini^  Whether,  before  the  name  of  shire  was  intro-  Question  m 
duced  into  Mercia,  the  several  maegths  or  regions  bore  any  com-  name  for 
mon  designation,  such  as  that  of  gau^  must  remain  in  entire 
obscurity.  There  is  extant  a  list  of  thirty-four  divisions  of 
England,  gathered  out  of  Bede  and  perhaps  other  sources  now 
lost,  and  recording  the  number  of  hides  contained  in  each ;  the 
termination  '  ga '  which  is  found  here,  in  some  cases,  may  be  the 
German  '  gau ' ;  but  the  age  and  value  of  the  document  are  very 
uncertain,  and  the  divisions  as  a  rule  do  not  correspond  with 
the  historical  shires  '. 

Each  shire  contained  a  number  of  hundreds,  so  various  how-  Komberof 
ever  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  any  case  the  shire, 
it  was  arranged  on  a  numerical  principle;  although,  as  each 
three  hundreds  had  to  supply  a  ship,  the  number  of  hundreds 
in  each  of  the  later  constituted  shires  might  be  expected  to  be 
a  multiple  of  three.  The  organisation  of  the  shire  was  of  much 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  hundred,  but  it  was  ruled  by 

an  ealdorman  as  well  as  by  a  gerefa,  and  in  some  other  respects  officers  and 

•I  .J  r  •!.  •  •_!  'J  ii«i      courts  of  the 

bore  evidence  of  its  previous  existence  as  an  independent  unity,  ghiro. 

Its  gemot  was  not  only  the  scir-gemot  but  the  folc-gemot '  also, 

the  assembly  of  the   people;  the   ealdorman  commanded  not 

merely  the  military  force  of  the  hundreds,  but  the  lords  of  the 

franchises  aud  the  church  vassals  with  their  men.     Its  gerefa 

or  sheriff  collected  the  fiscal  as  well  as  the  local  imposts.     Its 

ealdorman  was  one  of  the  king's  witan. 

49.  The  ealdorman,  the  princeps  of  Tacitus,  and  princeps  *,  or 

^  The  scir-man  is  spoken  of  as  the  president  of  a  court,  Ini,  §  8 ;  the 
ealdorman  may  forfeit  his  scir,  ibid.  §  39  ;  and  the  dependent  is  forbidden 
to  withdraw  from  his  lord  into  another  «ctr,  ibid.  §  36. 

'  Gale,  Rer.  Angl.  Scriptores,  xy.  748 ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  81,  82  ;  two 
of  the  ga*s  are  Noxga-ga  and  Oht^;a-ga. 

*  Alfred,  38,  §  I ;  Athelstan,  ii.  §  12 ;  v.  i,  §  i ;  Ethelred,  v.  §  13 ;  v\. 
§  aa. 

*  Ealdorman  stands  ior princeps,  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  15  ;  and,  generSbiXY «  ^ot 
optinuu, 212. 30;  fbrsudr^ulus,  iv.  12 ;  £or  sairapa,  v.  10 ;  for  dttx,\y .  \^,  1  «>. 
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satrapa,  or  subr^piliis  of  Bede,  the  dux  of  the  Latin  chroniclers 
and  the  comes  of  the  Normans,  was  originally  elected  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  down  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, even  when  hereditary  succession  had  become  almost  the 
rule,  his  nomination  required  the  consent  of  the  king  and  the 
witenagemot.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  ever 
elected  by  the  body  over  which  he  was  to  rule  ^,  although  some 
form  of  acceptance  by  the  shire  may  not  improbably  have  been 
gone  through.  The  hereditary  principle  appears  however  in 
the  early  days  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  those  of  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  in  the  case  of  an  under-kingdom  being  annexed  to 
a  greater,  the  old  royal  dynasty  seems  to  have  continued  to 
hand  down  its  delegated  authcHity  from  father  to  son.  The 
under-kings  of  Hwiccia  thus  continued  to  act  as  ealdormen 
under  Mercia  for  a  century;  and  the  ealdormanship  of  the 
Gyrwas  *  or  fen -countrymen  seems  likewise  to  have  been  here- 
ditary. The  title  of  ealdorman  is  thus  much  older  than  the 
existing  division  of  shires,  nor  was  it  ever  the  rule  for  every 
shire  to  have  an  ealdorman  to  itself  as  it  had  its  sheriff.  The 
ealdormanship  of  Mercia  comprised  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Mercian  kingdom ;  Wessex  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  was 
arranged  under  two  ealdormen  ^.     But  each  shire  was  under  an 


y 


The  first  writer  who  uses  '  comes  *  as  equivalent  to  ealdorman  is  Asser,  and 
the  fact  has  been  used  as  an  argument  againt^t  the  genuineness  of  his 
book.  It  occurs  however  in  some  of  the  questionable  charters  of  Ethdwulf 
apparently  in  the  same  sense.     Kemble,  C.  D.  ii.  50  ;  v.  97. 

*  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  76. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  20,  iv.  19  :  Hugo  Candidus  (Sparke,p.  2)  ;  Felix,  Vita 
S.  Guthlac ;  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctorum,  iii.  260. 

^  On  tliis  point  Mr.  Bobcrtson*s  essay  on  the  '  King*s  kin  *  (Essays,  pp. 
177-189)  Ib  highly  instructive  and  suggestive.  He  argues  that  the  great 
ealdordom  of  Sf  ercia  subsisted  until  the  banishment  of  Elfiric  the  child  in 
985,  and  that  of  East  Anglia  until  the  death  of  Ethel  win  in  992,  after 
which  they  were  administered  by  high-reeves  under  the  king  until  Canute 
reconstituted  them.  Wessex  he  regards  as  divided  into  two  great  ealdor- 
doms,  that  of  the  western  and  that  of  the  central  provinces ;  which,  with 
Kent  under  archbishop  Sigeric,  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  south  of 
England.  These,  with  Essex  and  Northumbria,  w^ould  make  up  seven  great 
territorial  magistracies.  But  Sussex  had  an  ealdorman  as  late  as  98  a,  and 
the  arrangements  are  so  short-lived  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  at 

parts  of&  permanent  methodical  system.    And  the  same  may  be  said  eren 

of  Canute's  fourfold  division. 


** 
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ealdorman,  who  sat  with  the  sheriff  and  hishop  in  the  folkmoot, 
received  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  jurisdiction  ^,  and  com- 
manded the  military  force  of  the  whole  division.  From  the 
latter  character  he  derived  the  name  of  heretoga  \  leader  of  the 
host  {here\  or  dux,  which  is  occasionally  given  him  in  charters.^ 

The  sheriff  or  scir-gerefift,  the  scir-man  of  the  laws  of  Ini ',  The  sherifL 
was  the  king's  steward  and  judicial  president  of  the  shire,  the 
administrator  of  the  royal  demesne  and  executor  of  the  law. 
His  sphere  of  jurisdiction  was  distinctly  a  single  shire,  although 
after  the  Conquest  for  a  long  period  the  shires  were  adminis- 
tered in  pairs.  It  is  probable  on  early  analogy  that  the  gerefa 
was  chosen  in  the  folkmoot ;  .but  there  is  no  proof  that  withiii 
historical  times  this  was  the  case  *,  although  the  constitutional- 
ists of  the  thirteenth  century  attempted  to  assert  it  as  a  right, 
and  it  was  for  a  few  years  conceded  by  the  crown.  As  a  rule 
he  was,  as  a  royal  officer,  nominated  by  the  king ;  the  ealdor- 
man, as  a  national  one,  by  the  king  and  witau.  The  sheriff 
as  well  as  the  ealdorman,  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  administration,  and  possibly  had  in  some  cases  an  endowment 
in  land  \ 

^  The  third  penny  of  the  county  appears  fix>m  Domesday  (i.  i,  26,  203, 
346,  35a,  280,  298,  336)  to  have  been  paid  to  the  earl  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  Ellis,  Introd.  to  Domesday,  i.  167,  168.  Compare  the  share 
of  the  count  in  the  Capitulary  of  a.d.  783 ;  one  third  to  the  count,  two 
thirds  to  the  palace,  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  628  ;  iv.  145. 

*  Elf  here,  ealdorman  of  Mercia  under  Edgar,  is  called  heretoga,  Cod. 
Dipl.  ii.  383 ;  iii.  5,  49,  159,  259  sq.  His  son  Klfric  is  called  ealdorman. 
See  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  126 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  581. 

'  Scirman,  Ini,  $  8  ;  Ethelwin  is  scirman  in  Kent  under  Canute,  Kemble, 
C.  D.  ir.  9.    See  also  iv.  304 ;  Leofric,  scires-man,  ir.  267 :  and  Wulfsi 

Driest,  the  shire-man,  vi.  127.  Pontius  Pilate  is  scirman  of  Judaea,  St. 
iuke  iii.  i.  The  word  used  in  the  laws  is  generally  grerefa  simply :  scir- 
gerefa  however  is  found  in  charters,  Kemble,  C.  D.  iv.  10,  where  Ethel- 
win,  the  scirman  in  Kent,  is  called  scir-gerefa;  also  iv.  54,  201,  &c.  &c. 
The  Latin  word  is  gfenerally  praepoeitus  or  praefectus.  Ethel werd  (M.  H.  B. 
p.  509)  calls  the  sheriff  of  Dorset  eocactor  in  a.d.  787.    See  above,  p.  82. 

*  'nie  statement  of  the  chapter  *  de  heretochiis  *  in  the  so-called  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  is  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the 
earliest,  Schmid,  Gresetze,  p.  510.    See  Gneist,  Verwaltungsr.  i.  78. 

'  Such  was  the  wardpenny  paid  in  Cambridgeshire,  Domesd.  i.  190 ;  the 
allowances  made  to  the  sheriff  of  Wilts,  in  kind,  are  enumerated  in  vol.  i. 
69 ;  and  he  also  had  rights  in  reveland,  which  possibly  were  attached  to 
his  office.    Reveland  is  mentioned  also  in  Herefordshire,  Domead.  \.  \*i^, 
181 ;  EUis,  Introd.  to  Domesd.  i.  168,  231 ;  AUen,  Prerog.  p.  ii^    ^^^ 
aheriff  of  Shropabhvbad  the  third  penny  of  the  town  of  ShxewttbviTy ,  i\>\d.  V. 
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Double  Ro-        The  system  of  double  administration  by  a  national  leader  and 

vernmeotDy  "  "  ^ 

uuiT°^  a  royal  steward,  although  common  to  the  early  Germanic  con- 
stitutions, the  Frank,  the  Gothic  and  the  Lombard,  is  in  its 
later  form  almost  peculiar  to  England.  In  the  later  Frank 
kingdom  the  graf,  who  now  stood  in  the  place  of  the  national 
as  well  as  the  royal  officers  of  early  days,  exercised  the  functions 
of  both  in  immediate  dependence  on  the  king^ ;  and  in  medieval 
Germany,  where  the  title  of  duke  or  herzog  presents  some 
analogy  with  that  of  the  ealdorman,  he  is  rather  a  natioual  prince 
than  an  imperial  officer:  every  attempt  made  by  the  central 
authority  to  assert  its  power  through  counts  or  counta-palatine, 
ending  in  the  foundation  of  new  hereditary  principalities, 
either  coordinate  with  or  subordinate  to  the  dukes,  but  in 
both  cases  equally  n^lectful  of  any  duties  to  the  emperor. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  sheriffilom  as  a  rule  never 
became  hereditary,  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  under 
the  changed  title  or  translation  of  vice-comes  \  it  was  used  by 
the  kings  as  a  means  of  ousting  or  preventing  the  creation  of 
any  feudal  rule  such  as  that  of  the  counts  and  dukes  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  history  of  the  sheriffdom  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  Constitutional  History. 

50.  The  sheriff  held  the  shiremoot,  according  to  Edgar^s  law, 
twice  in  the  year  \  Although  the  ealdorman  and  bishop  sat  in 
it  to  declare  the  law  secular  and  spiritual,  the  sheriff  was  the 
constituting  officer^.  The  suitors  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  hundred  court :  aU  lords  of  lands  *,  all  public  officers,  and 
from  every  township  the  reeve  and  four  men  *.   The  latter  point, 

352.  In  Surrey  were  three  manors  from  which  the  sheriff  had  £7,  *  de  eo 
quod  impendit  eis  adjutorium  com  opus  habent/  Domead.  L  30.  See 
above,  p.  102,  note  2. 

»  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  363.     Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  V.  i.  156-181,  463-473. 

'  Vicecomes  occurs  as  the  Latin  word  for  sheriff  in  Canute's  letter  to 
the  bishops,  given  by  Florence  of  Worcester :  but  this  is  clearly  a  transla- 
tion of  Norman  date.  '  Edgar,  iii.  §  3 ;  Select  Chartenu  p.  70. 

'  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  283  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  158,  159. 

"  Called  in  this  aspect  scir-thegns,  Kemble,  C.  D.  vi.  198  ;  iv.  170; 
Saxons,  ii.  234,  235.  Kemble  contends,  and  with  good  reason,  that  these 
scir-thegns  are  not  necessarily  king's  thegns.  It  may  be  added  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  regard  them  as  all  possessed  of  five  hides  of  land,  very  many 
of  the  thegns  of  Domesday  having  ur  less.    See  too  Gneist,  Yerwaltgir.  i.  37. 

'  Compare  the  following  passages  from  Domesday :  in  Aivhenefield,  L 
^^Pf  ''Si  ricecomea  evocat  eos  ad  slremot,  meAioi^B  «s.  «u^N\%^\i'<^'Tidniifc 
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left  questionable  in  the  laws,  is  proved  by  the  later  practice.  ^*!2^"** 
In  the  county  courts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  the  reeve  and  «»*  four 
four  men  took  part  in  matters  of  election,  of  arming  and  of 
assessment;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I  the  Kentish  horhB- 
ealdor  and  his  four  fellows  represented  each  township  in  the 
court  of  the  itinerant  justices,  itself  a  form  of  the  county  court 
Every  one  on  his  way  to  and  firom  the  gemot  was  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  law. 

Here  again  the  suitors  were  the  judges;  but  the  twelve ^*^l^» 
senior  thegns  appear  in  the  county  court  as  well  as  in  the 
hundred  S  and,  on  the  institution  of  the  grand-jury,  present  the 
report  of  the  hundred^.  Thus  limited,  the  authority  of  the  sheriff 
was  rather  that  of  a  chairman  or  moderator  than  that  of  a  judge. 
The  duty  of  seeing  the  law  executed  devolved  upon  him,  and  in 
fiscal  as  well  as  judicial  matters  he  exercised  a  good  deal  of 
somewhat  irresponsible  power. 

Besides  the  judicial  power  of  the  shiremoot,  which,  like  the  J^J^  ^^ 

hundred,  was   competent  to   declare  folkright  in  every  suit ',  ^ion inttw 

some  shadow  of  legislative  authority  seems  to  have  remained  to 

it  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  when  the  bishops  of  Kent  and  all 

the  thegns,  eorl  and  ceorl  *,  of  Gantescyre,  declared  to  him  in 

their  gemot  at  Faversham,  their  acceptance  of  the  measures 

taken  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  the  recent  witena- 

cum  eo.  Qui  vocatus  non  vadit  dat  ii  solidos  aut  unum  bovem  regi,  et  qui 
de  bundret  remanet,  tantundem  peraolvit.'  In  the  city  of  Hereford,  '  qui 
equum  habebat  ter  in  anno  pergebat  cum  vicecomite  ad  placita  et  ad  bun- 
dret.* Ibid.  In  Derby  hundred  (inter  Ribble  et  Merse),  '  Si  de  hundredo 
remanebat  aut  non  ibat  ad  placitum  ubi  praepoaitus  jubebat,  per  v  solidos 
emendabat.'  Ibid.  i.  269.  The  participation  of  ceorls  in  the  shiremoot  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Canute,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  11,  and  illustrated  by  the 
direction  of  writs  to  all  thegns  of  the  shire  twelf-hynd  or  twy-hynd. 

'  Compare  the  direction  of  Lewis  the  Pious  in  AJ).  819,  that  every  graf 
should  attend  the  general  placita  with  twelve  scabini,  or,  if  there  were  not 
so  many,  the  number  should  be  made  up  from  the  best  men  of  the  county. 
See  Savigny,  i.  248 ;  Waitz,  D.  Y.  6.  iv.  sq.  The  appearance  of  the  senior 
thegns  in  the  shii^emoot  is  mentioned  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  137. 

'  Select  Charters,  pp.  137,  251. 

*  But  with  a  resection  of  appeal  untU  the  lower  court  had  failed  to  do 
justice.      In  the  same  way  the  shiremoot  intercepted  all  appeals  to  the 
king,  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  285.     Wills  are  frequently  attested  by  it,  e.g. 
Kemble,  C.  D.  vi  198.    Other  acts  done  before  the  diire  wiU  Vye  iowxi^  Vn. 
Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  117,  137,  138,  234;  iii.  292. 

*  Comites  et  vUlMnj,  Atbehtan,  iii.  148;  Kemble,  8»xonB,\\.  nV  ^V^'* 
SmUub,  M.  a.  ii.  s;6;  Palgzuve,  Commonwealth,  p.  637. 
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gemot  of  Greatley.  In  this  we  may  trace  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  popular  reception  of  a  law  ^,  which  induced 
Charles  the  Great  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  mallus  to  the  capi- 
tularies which  he  had  drawn  up  *,  and  which  appears  in  England 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  publication  and  preservation  of 
Magna  Carta. 
Eyidenoeof  The  institution  of  the  shiremoot  in  England  is  not  paralleled 
DftitoxuUity  by  any  similar  arrangement  in  the  primitive  Frank  kingdom,  in 
which  the  hundred  court  or  mallus  admits  of  no  appeal,  except 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king'.  This  point  further  illustrates  the 
theory  that  in  the  shiremoot,  as  a  folkmoot,  we  have  a  monument 
of  the  original  independence  of  the  population  which  it  repre- 
sents.  If  the  shire  be  the  ancient  under-kingdom,  or  the  district 
whose  administrative  system  is  created  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
under-kingdom,  the  shiremoot  is  the  folkmoot  in  a  double  sense, 
not  merely  the  popular  court  of  the  district,  but  the  chief  council 
of  the  ancient  nation  who  possessed  that  district  in  independ- 
ence, the  witenagemot  of  the  pre-heptarchic  kingdom.  Such  a 
theory  would  imply  the  much  greater  preponderance  of  popular 
liberties  in  the  earlier  system,  for  the  shiremoot  is  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  which  the  historical  witenagemot  is  not ;  and 
this  is  indeed  natural,  for  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  districts 
and  the  more  nearly  equal  the  condition  of  the  landowners  or 
sharers  in  the  common  land,  the  more  easy  it  would  be  to  as- 
semble the  nation,  and  so  much  the  less  danger  of  the  supreme 
authority  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  the  magistrates 
without  reference  to  the  national  voice.  But  this  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture. 
Ratinfyof  Under  the  late  shire-system,  before  as  after  the  Conquest, 

the  shire  was  a  unit  for  purposes  of  rating.  Each  shire  was 
bound  to  furnish  ships  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  hun- 
dreds^, and  from  the  produce  of  what  had  been  the  folkland 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  238.  *  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  506-510. 

^  See  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  494.     It  was  however  usual  among  the  Bava- 
I  rians  and,  at  a  later  period,  general. 

r  *  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008  ;  with  £arle*s  note,  pp.  336,  337 :   see  above, 

p.  tog.     Ueitce  Archbishop  Elfric  leaves  a  ^hii^  to  the  peoyle  of  Kent  and 
Another  to  IViltahire,  Kemble,  C.  D.  m.  ^s^- 
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contained  in  it,  to  pay  a  composition  for  the  feorm-faltum,  Comp^ntion 
or  Bustentation,  of  the  king  ^  The  military  contingents  of  the  service, 
shire  were  also  made  a  matter  of  composition,  the  number  of 
fighting  men  furnished  for  the  fyrd  being  often  much  smaller 
than  the  number  of  hides  which  furnished  them^  Whether 
these  compositions  were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  churches,  a  matter 
of  privilege,  can  scarcely  be  determined  in  the  almost  entire 
deficiency  of  secular  charters  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
is  however  probable  from  Domesday  that  long  before  that  event 
the  shires  had  been  allowed  to  acquit  themselves  of  several  of 
these  duties  by  paying  fixed  sums  or  furnishing  fixed  contin- 
gents, answering  in  some  measure  to  the  firms,  ferms  or  farms 
for  which  the  sheriffs  were  liable. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  the  shire  had  the  same  indefinite  The  Bhire, 

occIesiAsti^ 
status  which  belonged  to  the  hundred :  the  archdeaconries,  as  caiiy. 

geographical  divisions,  do  not  occur  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century.  At  that  time  the  archdeacons,  who  had  been  ministers 
of  the  bishop  in  all  parts  of  the  diocese  alike,  received  each  his 
own  district,  which  in  most  cases  coincided  with  the  county. 

The  system  adopted  by  Edgar  and  Ethelred  of  combining  the  Combine- 
government  of  a  whole  cluster  of  shires  in  the  hands  of  a  single  wverai 
ealdorman,  is  so  nearly  contemporary  with  the  general  mstitu-  an  ealdor> 
tion  of  a  shire-system  for  all  England,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
determined  whether  it  is  an  exceptional  departure  from,  or  a 
stage  in,  the  development  of  the  new  rule.     Until  the  shire- 
system  was  made  uniform,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  witena- 
gemots  of  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  may  have  continued   to 
exist '.     But  after  that  organisation  was  completed,  though  one 

'  The  county  of  Oxford  paid  firm  of  three  nights,  or  150^.  That  of 
Warwick  paid  65Z.  and  36  eextariea  of  honey,  Domesday,  i.  154,  138. 
Northamptonshire  paid  firm  of  three  nights,  ibid,  i  219.  Many  other 
instances  are  adduced  by  Ellis,  Introd.  to  Dumesd.  i.  261,  262. 

*  In  Berkshire  one  man  went  for  each  five  hides,  each  hide  paying  four 
shillings  for  his  maintenance.  The  whole  city  of  Exeter  furnished  only  the 
service  of  five  hides.  Oxford  sent  twenty  burgesses  to  represent  all  the  rest ; 
Leicester  sent  twelve,  and,  if  the  king  was  going  to  sea,  furnished  four 
horses  to  convey  arms  to  the  fleet.  Domesday,  i.  56,  100, 154,  230.  War- 
wick sent  ten.  Ibid.  i.  238  ;  Wilton  one  man  for  five  hides,  1\j\A..  \.  ^^. 

'  The  charters  of  EtheJ^d,  eAidorman  of  Mercia  under  AVtred,  «x«  ^n^- 
nHj  Mttetted  by  Mercian  biabopa  oidj,  and  therefore  very  ptoVmX^^  \sKa^ 
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rhe  mai     ealdorman  might  govern  and  lead  to  battle  the  forces  of  several 
Ewt  involve   shires,  he  had  no  general  court  or  gemot  of  his  jurisdiction :  the 
omiiation  of  ealdorman  of  the  Western  provinces  would  take  his  seat  in  the  g  j 
Bioot.  folkmoot  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  but  would  not  have  ft  '  i^ 

united  council  for  the  two.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  \ 
that  after  Canute  had  divided  the  whole  realm  into  four  earl-  '  ? 
doms,  any  such  provincial  witenagemots  followed  the  institution. 
The  royal  writs  are  directed  to  the  bishop  and  earl  and  sheriff 
of  each  shire,  although  both  bishop  and  earl  presided  over 
many  such  shires.  Whether  any  subordinate  officer  took  in  the 
shire  the  place  of  these  powerful  earls  and  ealdormeti,  or  whether, 
if  it  were  so,  he  also  bore  the  title  of  ealdorman,  can  scarcely  be 
determined  from  our  existing  materials.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  no  distinct  mention  of  such  official :  on  the  other  hand  the 
use  of  the  word  ealdorman  was  becoming  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been ;  it  was  superseded  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
organisation  by  the  title  of  earl,  and  in  the  lower  was  acquiring, 
or  returning  to,  the  primary  and  loose  meaning  of  a  head-man, 
in  which  it  could  be  applied  to  almost  any  local  officer.  But 
•  however  this  may  have  been,  there  was  no  intermediate  organ- 

isation between  the  shire  with  its  folkmoot  and  the  central  one 
of  the  kingdom  with  its  witenagcmot. 

in  Mercian  witenAgemots.  Cod.  DipL  ii.  107*  112 ;  v.  ia6, 134,  140.  Intlie 
last  case  Ethelred  states  that  he  has  summoned  to  Gloucester  'aelle  Mercna 
weotan  ....  bisceopas  and  aldermen  and  alle  his  duguthe,*  and  that  with 
Kins;  Alfred's  witness  and  leave.  See  also  Cud.  Dipl.  v.  143,  154.  There 
are  also  charters  of  Edgar  drawn  up  whilst  he  was  king  of  the  Mercians 
only,  and  attested  by  the  Mercian  witan ;  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  348,  358.  The 
charters  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  are  of  course  often  attested 
by  the  West  Saxon  witan  only.  See  Gneist,  Verwaltgsr.  i.  48.  An  East 
Anglian  witenagemot  of  a.d.  1004  is  spoken  of  in  tlic  Chronicle,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  a  folkmoot ;  for  East  Anglia,  like  Kent,  was  only  one 
administrative  division.    See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  102. 
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51.  The  ciyitas  or  populus  of  Tacitus,  the  union  of  several  Thesnpram 

.  .     assembly  o< 

pciffi,  is  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  the  rice,  or  kingdom ;  and  its  the  king- « 

council,  the  concilium  principum,  is  the  witenagemot  or  assem- 
bly of  the  wise.  This  is  the  supreme  council  of  titie  nation, 
whether  the  nation  be  Kent  or  Mercia  as  in  the  earlier,  or  the 
whole  gens  Anglorum  et  Saxonum,  as  in  the  later  history.  The 
character  of  the  national  council  testifies  to  its  history  as  ajatgf 
development  than  the  lower  courts,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
institutTon  ot  royaf^  The  folkmoo^  or  popular  assembly  of 
the  shire,  is  a  representative  body  to  a  certain  extent:  it  is 
attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  hundreds  and  townships, 
and*^&8  ft  wpy^sentative  body  of  witnesses  to  give  validity  to 
the  acts  that  are  executed  in  it.  If  each  shire  represented  a 
complete  kingdom,  the  shiremoot  would  give  a  complete  repre- 
sentative system  existing  in  each  kingdom.  But  as  the  small  The  witena. 
kingdoms  coalesced  or  were  united  by  conquest,  it  does  not  seem  afblkmoot. 
to  have  been  thought  necessary  to  extend  the  system ;  the  coun- 
fiil  nf  t)[\g  fiffgregated  state  is  not  a  folkmoot  but  a  witenagemot*  i 

In  those  early  kingcioms  again,  which  ^61f^  IdvsulieA  'w^iVXi  ^'^ 
later  sbiresf,  Kent  for  inat&ncef  it  might  be  expec\;ed  >iJaaX»  ^^ 
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should  find  two  central  councils,  the  folkmoot  or  council  of  the 

people  of  Kent,  and  the  witenagemot  or  council  of  the  chiefs, 

i^tion  as  answering  to  the  greater  and  narrower  assemhlies  of  the  jdebs 

liBtenceof  and  of  the  principes  in  the  Oermania.     It  is  by  no  means  im- 
he  folkmoot  r  r  j 

nd  witena-  probable  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  as  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  derived  from  the  charters  attested  by  these  assemblies, 
or  issued  with  their  consent,  and  as  the  consent  of  the  witan  only 
was  necessary  for  the  transfers  of  land,  we  have  not  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  tbat  would  suffice  for  proof.  We  have  many 
charters  issued  in  witeuagemots  under  the  kings  of  Kent ;  but 
the  only  document  issued  by  a  folkmoot  of  Kent  belongs  to  a  date 
when  it  had  long  been  without  a  king^.  The  customs,  however, 
of  the  folkmoot  are  so  common  and  so  ancient,  that  they  afford 
a  strong  presumption  of  their  universality ;  so  that  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  perhaps  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  may  be  fairly  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  two  regular  assemblies  in  primitive  sim- 
plicity as  long  as  they  continued  independent'.  With  regard  to 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  which  were  aggregations  of  smaller  states, 
no  such  hypothesis  will  hold  good.  There  is  no  probability 
that  a  Mercian  king  would  introduce  a  new  constitution  into 
the  organisation  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  enough  that  the 
Hwiccians,  or  Hecauians,  or  Magasaetanians  had  their  folkmoot, 
without  the  Mercians  having  one  too ;  and  it  was  enough  for 
the  king,  as  ruler  of  Mercia,  to  have  his  witenagemot  without 
continuing  to  hold  similar  gatherings  as  overlord  of  Hwiccia 
and  the  asEociated  districts.  The  folkmoot  was  left  ^^  th*^  shire, 
the  witeni  gemot  was  gathered  round^thejcing. 
Yet  eve 


ieven  kingdoms,  even  in  the  united  kingdom, 
when  thci:e  was  a  f^eneral  gymmons  f/i  thft  howf^  annift  c^nc^^TSk^ 
of  the 


Question  as 
x>theRa- 
ihering  of 
;he  folk- 
nootsin 
irms. 
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tion  of  the  armed  folkmoots  must  have  taken  place.  For  the 
promulgation  of  the  laws  also,  at  least  in  the  period  before  Alfred, 
the  national  assembly  must  have  comprised  a  much  wider  dass 


r 


^  Athelstan.  iii. :  *  Karissime,  Episcopi  tui  de  Kancia  et  omnes  Cantescyna 
thaini,  comites  et  villani.*  See  Kemble's  comment,  Saxona,  ii.  334,  235; 
Hjtllam.  M.  A.  ii.  377. 

^  See  Gneint,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  43,  who  seems  to  take  a  contrary  view, 
and  regards  the  witenagemot  and  folkmoot  of  the  email  kingdoms  m  iden- 
t/caJ.    Both  views  are  of  courBe  con^ectxmA,. 
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than  the  witan  ^.     On  great  occasions  too,  coronations  and  the  Genanl  g»- 
like,  during  the  history  of  the  later  West  Saxon  dynasty^,  or  thenSSmal 
on  the  sudden  emergency  of  a  Danish  invasion,  or  for  the  re-  gemot, 
ception  of  Canute's  promulgation  of  Edgar's  laws',  we  must 
understand  the  witenagemot  to  have  been  attended  by  a  con- 
course of  people  whose  voices  could  be  raised  in  applause  or  « 
in  resistance  to  the  proposals  of  the  chiefs*^    But  that  such 
gatherings  shared  in  any  way  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
witan,  that  they  were  organised  in  any  way  corresponding  to  not  organ- 
the  machinery  of  the  folkmoot,  that  they  had  any  representative  prMontathre. 
character  in  the  modem  sense,  as  having  full  powers  to  act  on 
behalf  of  constituents,  that  they  shared  the  judicial  work,  or 
except  by  applause   and  hooting  influenced  in   any  way  the 
decision  of  the  chiefs,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.     They 
might,  by  an  easy  and  welcome  fiction,  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  nation,  although  they  were  really  the  mere  retainers 
of  the  nobles  or  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

So  long  as  the  heptarchic^mgdoms  lasted,  each  having  its  The  eode- 
own  witenagemot,  there  was  no  attempt  at  general  organisation  ^^^  unity, 
even  for  cases  of  the  greatest  emergency,  except  the   eccle- 
siastical.    The  provincial  or  family  tie  was  as  strong  as  ever, 

^  See  the  prologues  to  the  Laws  of  Wihtned  and  Ini. 

*  For  example,  in  a.d.  1051,  when  Godwin  was  exiled:  'Bex  in  suo 
concilio  et  omnia  exerdtus  iinanimi  consensu  ....  decreverunt.*  Flor. 
Wig.  A  J).  1 05 1. 

'  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  103,  and  Appendix  Q,  thinks  that  *  every 
freeman  retained  in  theory  the  right  of  appearing  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
kingdom  * ;  and  adds,  '  expressions  are  found  which  are  quite  enough  to 
show  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  theoretically  looked  on  as  present 
in  the  national  Assembly,  and  as  consenting  to  its  decrees.*  Most  of  the 
passages  quoted  in  favour  of  this  opinion  refer  to  the  occasions  on  which 
a  king  was  elected,  or  laws  promulgated.  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  139,  fur- 
nishes similar  quotations  from  charters :  Cod.  Dipl.  Ixxiii,  *  cum  praesentia 
populationis ' ;  occlxiv,  '  tota  populigeneralitate  ;  mciii,  '  tota  plebis  gene- 
ralitate.'  He  sums  up  thus,  '  Whether  expressions  of  this  kind  were  in- 
tended to  denote  the  actual  presence  of  the  people  on  the  spot ;  or  whether 
populus  is  used  in  a  strict  and  technical  sense,  that  sense  which  is  confined 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  full  franchise,  those  who  form  part  of  the  iroX/rcv^, 
or  finally,  whether  the  assembly  of  the  witan  making  laws  is  considered 
to  represent  in  our  modem  form  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  clear 
that  the  power  of  self-government  is  recognised  in  the  latter.*    Ibid.  i^^. 

*  Such  was  the  case  in  the  shiremoot.    God.  Dipl.  mcxxix,  NvYiex^  «Xi  >i»ti^ 
people  who  stood  aroiwd  cried  out,  *  Sy  hit  swa,  Amen,  Ameii.^     lLeix^<^« 
Saxo/u(  H  JjA 
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and  although  the  gens  Anglonim  had  learned  to  reoognin  itself 
under  one  collective  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustine, 
it  was  only  on  the  ancient  lines  that  any  power  of  organisation 
was  developed  until  the  church  was  strong  enough  to  form  a 
national  union.  The  kings  met  occasionally  for  alliance  or  for 
arbitration;  for  some  great  purpose,  such  as  the  choice  of  a 
primate^;  but  the  nation  met  only  in  the  ecclesisntiml  yi^^'^i'igj 
which  were  held  with  some  frequency,  from  the  days  of  Theo- 
dore to  those  of  Athelstan^  quite  apart  from  and  independently 
of  the  witenagemots  of  the  several  states.  As  occasionally  the 
kings,  and  frequently  the  ealdormen,  of  different  kingdoms 
attended  these  assemblies,  and  as  they  were,  like  other  courts, 
useful  for  the  witnessing  of  acts  which  required  powerful  attest- 
ation and  general  promulgation,  the  nation  learned  from  them 
the  benefit  of  common  action.  Another  powerful  help  in  the 
same  direction  must  have  been  the  ascendency,  during  the  whole 
of  that  period,  of  some  one  great  prince,  who  by  war  or  alli- 
ances exercised  an  overwhelming  influence  over  the  rest.  Such 
a  position  was  occupied  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
by  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  during  the  eighth  by  those  of 
Mercia,  and,  after  the  rise  of  the  West  Saxon  power,  by  Egbert 
and  his  successors.  But  the  existence  of  this  hegemony,  whether 
or  no  its  possessor  bore  the  title  of  Brejyal^a.  was  not  accom- 
panied by  unity  of  organisation  or  even  by  any  act  of  con- 
federation. 

In  tlie  Frank  kingdom,  if  we  may  accept  the  testimony  of 
Adalhard  to  the  existence  of  the  rule,  some  shadow  of  the  double 
council  of  the  Gemiania  seems  to  have  been  preserved*.    Charles 


} 
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'  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  29  :  '  Roges  Angliae  nobilisflimi,  Oswiu  provinciae  Xor- 
danhymbn)rum  et  Ecgberct  Caiituariorum,  habito  inter  se  conMilio/  &c. 
Many  instances  of  deliberation  between  the  kings  preparatory  to  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  may  be  found  in  Bede.  A  clear  example  of  more 
general  deliberation  is  f  uminhed  by  Bishop  Waldhere,  in  bis  letter  to  Briht- 
wald  (Councils,  &c.  iii.  274)  :  *  Ante  paucos  autem  dies  hoc  placitum  com- 
muni  consensione  condixeriiiit,  ut  in  idus  Kalendarum  Octobrium,  in  loco 
qui  dicitur  Breguntford  onmes  Advenisscnt  reges  ambarum  partium,  epi- 
scopi  et  abbates  judiccsque  reliquos,  et  iuibi  adunato  consilio  omnium 
dissimultitum  causae  determinarentiir.' 
'  '  Conauetudo  autem  tunc  temporis  erat  ut  non  saepius  sed  bis  in  anno 
plaoita  duo  tenerentur.     Unum  quaudo  oTd\iiBk\^V>>3X  «.\AAiM%\A\A»aT«i5Ditd 
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the  Qreat  held  two  great  annual  assemblies  of  his  people,  one  in  The  giring 

sod  MrtmoD  * 

May  at  the  Campos  Madias,  which  Pippin  had  substituted  for  gatheriiig.  - 
the  Campus  Martins  of  the  MeroTingians ;  and  another  in  the 
autumn.  The  spring  meeting  was  attended  by  the  majores, 
optimates,  and  seniores,  and  held  at  the  same  time  with  the 
great  military  levy,  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  arms.  The 
autumnal  one  comprised  the  royal  counsellors  only,  and  answered 
nearly  to  the  witenagemot^  But  although  these  assemblies 
afford  a  superficial  parallel  with  the  system  sketched  by  Tacitus, 
the  functions  of  the  principes  and  the  plebs  were  interchanged : 
in  the  first,  the  optimates  were  assembled  'propter  consilium 
ordinandum ' ;  the  minores  were  allowed  to  be  present  '  ad  con- 
silium suscipiendum/  sometimes  also  '  pariter  tractandum,'  but 
not  as  of  old  to  give  authority  to  the  determinatious  of  the 
lords.  It  was  in  the  autumn  council,  to  which  only  the  seniores 
and  chief  counsellors  were  admitted,  that  the  policy  of  the 
ensuing  year  was  settled. 

Without  denying  that   occasionally   an  Anglo-Saxon  king  Question  m 
might  call  together  his  witan^  and  hold  his  military  review  at  lar  proctioe 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  generally  concluded  that,  if  such  had 
been  the  rule,  some  evidence  would  have  been  forthcoming.     Of 
anything  like  the  Campus  Madius  there  is  no  trace :  but  very 
many  of  the  dated  charters  of  the  period  were  issued  in  the 

anni  verteniiB  Bpacimn,  quod  ordinatum  nullas  eventas  rerum,  nisi  Bamma 
neoeeeitas  quae  similiter  toto  regno  incumbebat,  mutabatur.  In  quo  placito 
generalitas  universorum  majorum  tarn  clericorum  quam  laicorum  conve- 
niebat ;  s^iiores  propter  consilium  ordinandum,  minores  propter  idem 
consilium  suscipiendum  et  interdum  pariter  tractandum,  et  non  ex  po- 
testate,  sed  ex  proprio  mentis  inteUectu  vel  sententia,  oonfirmandum.  Cae- 
terum  autem  propter  dona  generaliter  danda  aliud  placitum  cum  senioribus 
tantum  et  praecipuis  oonsiliariis  habebatur ;  in  quo  jam  futuri  anni  status 
tractari  incipiebatur,  si  forte  talia  aliqua  se  praemonstrabant,  pro  quibus 
necesse  erat  praemeditando  ordinare,  si  quid  mox  transacto  anno  priore 
incumberet  pro  quo  antidpando  aliquid  statuere  aut  providere  necessitas 
esset.*  Adalhard  (ap.  Hincmar),  cc.  29,  30.  On  the  interpretation,  see 
Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  463  sq. ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  187-191.  The  Capitu- 
lary of  Pippin  (Balnze,  i.  119),  §  4,  orders, '  ut  bis  in  anno  synodut  fiat/  on 
March  i  and  Oct.  I,  in  the  king's  presence :  the  ecclesiasticid  assembly  was 
thus  in  strict  analogy  with  the  general  one. 

*  There  are  difficulties  in  harmonising  Adalhard's  account  ^\t\i'\i\!^T\ci&\ 
data  ;  but  the  principle  enunciated  in  it  is  the  only  impoYtaal  qvieaWon  ?a 
TiiXwsbrBtingr  earJjr practice.    See  Wtdti,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  465. 
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autumn  ^ ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  reception 
of  annual  presents'  after  harvest,  which  was  a  regular  part  of 
the  agenda  of  the  Frank  court,  may  have  caused  a  similar  meet- 
Three  Krokt  ing  in  the  early  kingdoms.     As  we  approach  the  Conquest,  it 
oourts.         seems  more  probable  that  the  great  courts  were  held  as  they 
were  by  William  the  Conqueror,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
Christmas^;  and  that  the  deliberations  of  the  witan  took  place 
in  them.     Such  courts  would  account  for  large  gatherings  of 
the  people  who,  although  without  organisation,  might  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  nation  at  large  *. 
Membenof       52.  The  members  of  the  assembly  were  the  wise  men,  the 

the  witenft*  ,  ,  , 

gemot  sapientes,  witan ;  the  king,  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  sons;  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  the 
shires  or  provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  friends  and 
dependents.  These  last  generally  describe  themselves  as  mini- 
8triy  king's  thegns,  and  numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt 
the  chief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the 
persons  who,  in  the  relation  of  gesith  or  comes  to  the  king,  held 
portions  of  folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound  to 
him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.  These  ministri  answer  roughly  to 
the  antrustioDs  and  vassi  of  the  Frank  court ;  but  the  term  is  a 
very  general  one,  and  perhaps  embraced  others  than  the  sworn 
dependents  of  the  king^.     Occasionally  a  praefectus  or  gerefa 

^  See  Cod.  Dipl.  Ixxiz,  Nov.  24:  xcvii,  Sept.  ap;  czl,  Sept.  21 :  cxc, 
Aug.  6 :  cxcvi,  Aug.  i  :  cci,  Nov.  35  :  ccxvi,  Sept.  20  :  ccxviii«  Sept.  30 : 
ccxxvii,  Aug.  a8  : — the  later  charters  are  seldom  dated,  and  the  da^ng 
of  such  documents  geiierally  weakens  rather  than  confirms  their  clumc  to 
genuineness.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  were  mostly  held  in  autamn  ;  that 
of  Hertford  on  Sept.  24,  673  :  in  this  an  annual  council  on  the  ist  of  August 
at  Clovcsho  was  ordered.  The  council  of  Hatfield  was  Sept.  1 7,  680  :  that 
of  Becghamste'l  on  the  6th  of  Bugem  or  August  (Schmid,  Geeetze,  p.  15)  : 
that  of  Brentford.  Oct.  16,  705:  that  of  Clovesho,  July,  716  :  another  at 
Clovesho,  Sept.  747 :  one  at  Pincahala,  Sept.  2,  787  :  one  at  Adech,  Sept. 
29,  788  :  the  great  council  of  Clovesho,  Oct.  6  -i  2»  803  :  and  that  of  C^ielaea, 
July  27,  816.     (See  Councils,  &c.  iii.) 

'  Annual  presents  were  offered  also  at  the  spring  gathering ;  but  the 
autumn  must  have  been  the  most  natural  time.  Instances  of  both  are 
given  by  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  479. 

'  '  Easter  and  Christmas  were  usual  times  for  the  meetings  of  the  witan.' 
Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  191.  Documents  are  dated  at  Easter,  Cod.  DipL  cxdv, 
cclxx,  cclxxi,  &c. :  at  Christmas,  cciii,  ccxxxii  (Egbert),  ocxlvii,  oczlTiii, 
ccxlix  :  at  Whitsuntide,  ccxvii,  &c.  *  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  237>i40. 

'  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  195-197,  tbrnks  that  the  ministri  of  the  ohurten 
ma^  manjr  of  them  have  been  sheiiffa,  'wluch  Vs  (^xuXa  ^cmb^^«\  \rai(»  ^  ^|^ 
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appears  in  the  early  charters;  he  is  probably  the  heah-gerefa 
or  high-steward  of  the  household^ ;  the  ealdormen  appear  under  Ciassetof 
the  variable  title  of  princeps  or  dux,  applied  indiscriminately : 
now  and  then  the  names  of  the  bishops  are  followed  by  that  of  an 
abbot,  who  may  have  been  the  king's  chaplain  or  the  predecessor  of 
the  later  chancellor,  as  the  heah-gerefa  might  be  of  the  justiciar. 
Under  the  later  kings,  a  considerable  number  of  abbots  attest  the 
aharters,  a  fact  which  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  increased  power 
of  the  monasteries,  or  to  the  advance  in  secular  importance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  generally,  after  the  reign  of  Athelstan. 

The  number  of  the  witan  was  thus  never  very  larcre.  TheN«™^of 
Mercian  charters  of  the  reign  of  Ofia  furnish  us  with  an  enu-  eviy  tim«. 
meration  of  all  the  members  who  could  be  ranged  under  the 
heads  already  mentioned,  and  may  be  taken  as  acts  of  the 
most  completely  organised  assemblies,  the  Kentish  and  West 
Saxon  charters  being  as  a  rule  very  scantily  attested.  These 
documents  are  witnessed  by  the  five  Mercian  bishops,  five,  six,  > 
or  seven  ealdormen,  principes  or  duces,  and  a  number  of  ministri 
about  equal  to  that  of  each  of  the  other  classes '.  The  list  of 
bishops  is  certainly  exhaustive,  for  Mercia  contained  only  five 
dioceses :  the  list  of  ealdormen  is  probably  as  complete,  for  the 
names  recur  in  all  the  charters  of  Offa ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  bore  the  title  during  his  reign  is  not  much  more 
than  a  dozen.  The  list  of  ministri  is  more  variable,  but  they  are 
still  a  very  limited  body,  and,  on  the  analogy  of  the  bishops  and 
ealdormen,  must  have  been  exhaustively  enumerated ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  king  would  venture  to  outnumber  by  his 
own  nominees  the  national  officers,  lay  and  clerical,  who  formed 
the  older  and  more  authoritative  portion  of  the  council. 

The  witenagemots  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar  are  of  course  much  Number 

more  numerous,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  increased  size  of  later  kings. 

the  realm.     The  whole  tale  of  the  bishops  and  ealdormen  are  Number  of 

easily  identified,  but  the  number  of  ministri  is  variable,  and  the 

too  far  when  he  argues  from  Athelstan,  vi.  lo,  that  all  the  sheriflb  were 

present  even  at  a  particular  witenagemot.  « 

'  The  Northumbrian  highreeven  probably  answered  to  the  aheriSft  oi  >^<&  i 

other  kingdoms.     Robertson^  Essays,  p.  177. 

'  See  Cod.  I>ipl,  oxxi,  cxxii,  cxxxi,   (five  bishops,    seven  8A>V>o\a  «si<^ 
£zr  ealdormen);  cxxxvii,  (6ve  biabopa,  one   abbot,  seven  prm!^^^  wA 
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abbots  form  occasionally  a  formidable  addition.  In  a  witenagemot, 
held  at  Laton  in  November  a.d.  931  \  were  the  two  archbishops, 
two  Welsh  princes,  seventeen  bishops,  fifteen  ealdormen,  five 
abbots,  and  fifty-nine  ministri.  In  another,  that  of  Winchester 
of  A.D.  934^  were  present  the  two  archbishops,  four  Welsh  kings, 
seventeen  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  ealdormen,  and  fifty-two 
ministri.  These  are  perhaps  the  fullest  extant  lists.  Of  Edgar's 
witenagemots,  the  one  of  a.d.  966  contained  the  King's  mother, 
two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,  five  ealdormen,  and  fifteen 
ministri';  and  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  usual  proportion. 
Si1?***Im-  ^^  ^®  clear  that  as  the  feudal  principle  grew  stronger  the  number 
orminiaM.  of  king's  thegns  must  have  largely  increased,  and  as  their  power 
became  preponderant  in  the  assembly,  the  royal  authority  be- 
came supreme  in  the  country  at  large ;  the  office  of  ealdormim 
also  began  at  this  period  to  be  held  chiefly  by  persons  connected 
with  the  king's  kin.  A  further  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
attestations  of  the  charters.  They  are  most  of  them  those  of  the 
bishops  and  ealdormen,  whose  local  duties  would  keep  them 
generally  distant  from  the  court.  The  charters  are  therefore  not 
the  acts  of  a  standing  council  of  the  king,  or  of  casual  gatherings 
of  his  nobles,  but  evidences  of  assemblies  regularly  constituted, 
and  probably,  for  the  paucity  of  exact  dates  prevents  us  from 
being  certain,  held  at  fixed  times  and  places. 

53.  The  part  taken  by  the  witan  in  the  transaction  of  business 
was  full  and  authoritative.  Bede  gives  an  account  of  the  North- 
umbrian council  which  received  Christianity,  and  represents 
the  king  as  consulting  his  princes  and  counsellors  one  by  one : 
each  declares  his  mind;  and  the  king  decides  accordingly ^ 
Eddius  describes  the  assemblies  in  which  Wilfrid  was  banished 
and  recalled;  accusation,  defence  and  sentence  fall  into  their 
regular  order ;  the  bishops  and  ealdormen  speak,  and  the  king 
or  ruling  ealdorman  pronounces  the  determination,  'haec  est 
voluntas  regis  et  principum  ejus ".'     With  these  exceptions  we 

two  duces);  czxxviii,  (four  bishops  and  four  ealdormen);  cxl,  dii,  t>\\{\^ 
&c.  &.C.  ^  Cod.  Dipl.  cccliii. 

*  Ibid,  cccbuv.     See  also  mcvii.    Kemble  says  that  the  hurgeet  numbtf 
given  is  106.    Saxons,  ii.  aoo;  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  49. 
'  Cod.  Dipl  dxviii.  *  Bede,  ISL  B.  U.  \ v 

*  EddiuB,  c.  Jix.  (ed.  Gale,  p.  86.) 
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have  not  at  any  period  much  material  evidence  to  show  the  order 
of  deliberation ;  most  of  the  earlj  councils  in  which  speeches  and 
votings  are  recorded  being  ecclesiastical.  The  clergy  were  no  Independ- 
doubt  very  influential,  and  the  great  ealdormen,  if  we  may  deny  and 
judge  by  their  action  under  Edred  and  Edwy,  were  not  less 
independent.  Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  Godwin  and  Leofric 
are  able  to  sway  the  policy  of  the  sovereign,  or  to  neutralise  each 
other's  influence.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  the  early  stages 
and  under  the  weaker  sovereigns,  the  determination  was  elicited  by 
bond  fide  voting.  And,  under  the  stronger  and  later  kings,  it  was 
decided  by  the  sovereign  himself,  as  he  chose  to  follow  or  to  thwart 
the  policy  of  his  leading  adviser.  But  we  have  little  more  than 
conjecture  and  analogy  to  guide  us.  It  is  rarely  that  even  the 
Frank  kings  are  described  as  acting  under  the  constraint  of  their 
people  ^ :  the  days  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  even  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  can  scarcely  be  appealed  to  as  giving  the  normal 
condition  of  the  relations  of  king  and  council ;  nor  is  it  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  II  that  we  find  any  historical  data  as  to  deliber- 
ations in  which  the  king  does  not  get  his  own  way. 

The  formula  however  by  which  the  co-operation  of  the  witena-  CoimBel  and 
gemot  was  expressed  is  definite  and  distinct '.  The  laws  of  Ini  the  witan. 
are  enacted  '  with  the  counsel  and  teaching  of  the  bishops,  with 
all  the  ealdormen  and  the  most  distinguished  witan  of  the 
nation,  and  with  a  large  gathering  of  God's  servants ' ;'  those  of 
Wihtrsed  are  decreed  '  by  the  great  men  with  the  suffrages  of  all, 
as  an  addition  to  the  lawful  customs  of  the  Kentish  people*.' 
Alfred  issues  his  code^  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  witan ; 
Athelstan  writes  to  the  reeves  with  the  counsel  of  the  bishops'; 
at  Exeter  the  witan  decree  with  the  counsel  of  the  king,  and  the 
king  with  theirs ^     Edmund  before  he  legislates  has  deliberated' 

'  As  for  example,  when  the  host  compelled  King  Glothair  to  go  to  war, 
pulling  down  his  tent  and  loading  him  with  abuse.  Greg.  Turon.  iv.  I4  ; 
Waitz.  D.  V.  G.  ii.  146. 

'  The  legislative  authority  of  the  witan  is  the  subject  of  Kemble's  second 
canon,  Saxons,  ii.  205.  *  The  witan  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new 
laws  which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existingptfolkright,  and  which  were  then 
promulgated  by  their  own  and  the  king's  authority.* 

'  Schmid,  Gepetze,  p.  ai.  *  Ibid.  p.  15.  ^  IVAd.  '^.  ^. 

«  Ihid.  pp,  Ii6,  J2^.     ^  Ibid  pp.  150,  153.     8  Ibid.  pp.  17a,  \1^,  \*l*l. 
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with  the  counsel  of  his  witaD,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secuhir. 
Edgar  ordains  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan  in  praise  of  Gk>d, 
and  in  honour  of  himself  and  for  the  behoof  of  all  the  people  ^ 
Ethelred  and  his  witan  issue  ordinances  at  Woodstock  ' ;  Canute 
at  Winchester  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan '. 
Bzamplesof      Such  in  fact  was  the  traditional  theory  of  all  the  Gennan  races. 

this  uMige  in  , 

the  German  The  Burgundian  laws  are  stated  to  be  issued  by  Gundebald  '  ex 
laws. 

tractatu  nostro  et  communi  omnium  voluntate/  and  are  signed 

by  thirty-two  comites  ^.  The  Salian  laws  had  been  settled  by  the 
Franks  and  their  proceres  before  they  were  repromulgated  by 
Clovis  and  Charles^;  those  of  the  Lombards  were  issued  by 
Rotharis,  '  cum  primatibus  meis  judicibus  * ; '  those  of  the 
Alemannians  are  reissued  by  King  Clothair  with  his  princes, 
thirty-three  bishops,  thirty-four  duces,  and  sixty-two  comites, 
'vel  caetero  populo^/  The  Bavarian  laws  are  re-enacted,  re- 
formed, and  augmented,  '  apud  regem  et  principes  suos  et  apud 
cunctum  populuml' 
hi  tlM  The  Capitularies  of  the  Merovingian  kings  of  Neustria,  who  to 

a  certain  extent  aped  Roman  fonns  and  ruled  mainly  over  a 
conquered  population  of  Romanised  Oauls,  are  more  distinctly 
imperative;  but  Childebert  of  Austrasia  declares,  before  he 
issues  his  'decretio,'  that  he  has  treated  of  the  matter  with 
his  (yptimatea^.  And  when  the  Austrasian  influence  becomes 
supreme,  the  form  reverts  at  once  to  the  ancient  type.  Carloman 
ordains  'per  consilium  sacredotum  et  optimatum *® ; '  Pippin 
*  cum  consensu  episcoporum  sive  sacredotum  vel  servorum  Dei 
consilio ;  sive  comitum  et  optimatum  Francorum  "  } '  Charles 
the  Great  augments  the  Lombard  laws  as  emperor,  king  of  Italy, 
and  conqueror  ^^,  but  his  Capitularies  are  the  result  of  synodical 
deliberation  often  expressed  and  generally  implied.     The  sac- 

'  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  184-187.  '  Ibid.  pp.  198,  199. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  250,  351.  *  Lindenbrog,  p.  267  ;  CanciAni,  iv.  13,  14. 
'  Lindenbrog^  pp.  313,  314;  Canciani.  ii,  10,  13,  15,  lai* 

*  Canciani,  i.  63.  ^  Lindenbrog,  p.  363 ;  Canciani,  ii  323. 

'  Lindenbrog,  p.  399;  Canciani,  ii.  390;  Baluze,  i.  18.  In  all  these 
cases  the  Codes  are  republications  of  national  laws,  for  the  attestation  of 
which  the  witness  of  the  wise  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

'  Baluze,  i.  11  (A.n.  595).  ^®  Ibid.  i.  103 ;  Karloman,«.  L  §  X. 

"  Baluze,  i.  133.  **  Ibid.V.  i^l. 
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ceeding  Earolingians  acknowledge  almost  always  the  connsel  and  OomiMl  aud 
consent  of  their  optimates,  in  a  way  remarkably  contrasted  with  kgialatioiL 
the  legislation  of  the  third  race,  and  with  the  principles  of  the 
imperial  B3rstem  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  represent. 
Instead  of  '  quod  pnncipi  placuit  legb  habet  vigorem/  Cliarles 
the  Bald,  in  the  famous  Edictum  Pistense,  enunciates  the  doctrine 
that  '  lex  consensu  populi  fit  et  constitutione  regis  V  the  consent 
of  the  people  being  sought  not  merely  in  the  assembly  of  the 
chiefs  but,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  acceptance  by  the  mallus. 

The  laws  in  the  enactment  of  which  the  witenagemot  joins  are  Ecdeiiaati- 
not  merely  secular  ones :   the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Ini,  the  ^rftoaA- 
Alfred,  Ethelred  and  Canute  is,  equally  with  the  temporal,  trans-  ^ 
acted  with  the  counsel  of  the  witan.  The  great  influence  exercised 
by  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  in  the  assembly  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  no  jealousy  of  this  legislation  appears  during 
this  long  period.      Even  the  more  distinctly  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies which,  like  the  councils  of  Clovesho'  and  the  synod  of 
London  under  King  Edmund  \  issued  canons  and  spiritual  dooms 
of  their  own,  admitted  the  great  counsellors  of  the  kingdoms  to 
their  sittings,  and  allowed  their  acts  to  be  confirmed  by  lay  sub- 
scription.    That  in  both  cases  the  spiritual  witan  prepared  the 
enactments,  in  the  initial  as  well  as  in  the  final  form,  there  can  « 

be  no  question  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  with  reference 
to  the  spiritual  dooms  of  the  general  witenagemots,  that  this 
participation  of  the  lay  witan  was  admitted  simply  to  give  public 
or  legal  ratification  to  the  resolutions  of  the  clergy.  It  is  more 
probable  that  in  this,  as  in  the  action  of  the  folkmoots,  the 
distinction  between  spiritual  and  temporal  authorisation,  as  also 
between  moral  or  religious  and  legal  obligation,  was  very  lightly 
drawn.  The  Legatine  Councils  of  a.d,  787*,  which  in  their  very 
nature  were  entirely  ecclesiastical,  were  attended  by  kings  and 
ealdormen  as  well  as  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  must  therefore 

^  Baluze,  ii.  lao.  Edict.  PisteziBe,  §  6. 

*  Council  of  Clovesho,  A  J).  747 :  '  Anno  autem  regni  Aedilbaldi  regis 
Merdorum,  qui  tunc  aderat  cum  Buis  prindpibua  ao  dudbuB,  xxm^! 
Councils,  &c.  iii.  362. 

»  Schmid,  Gwetze,  pp.  lya,  i;^.    Edmund,  i.  I.  pTeamUe. 

«  CouBoib,  &o.  at  44^-461, 
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be  numbered  amongst  tme  witenagemots.  Amongst  the  ecclesi- 
astical articles  which  come  most  naturally  within  the  scope  of 
secular  confirmation,  are  the  enforcement  of  Sunday  and  festival 
holydays,  the  payment  of  tithe,  the  establishment  of  the  sanctity 
of  oaths,  of  marriage  and  of  holy  orders,  all  of  them  frequent 
matters  of  early  legislation  ^. 
Consent  of        54.  A  second  class  of  subjects  submitted  to  these  councils,  of 

the  witan  to 

royal  nants  which  we  have  abundant  documentary  evidence,  concerns  the 
transfer  of  lands ',  and  especially  the  grants  made  by  charters 
which  turn  folkland  into  bookland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  every  transfer  of  land  required  the  assent  of  a  court  of  law, 
although  it  might  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  conducted  under 
a  certain  form  and  before  witnesses;  that  form  being  sym- 
bolical, before  as  well  as  after  the  use  of  charters  for  the  purpose. 
Still,  in  cases  where  a  large  grant  of  private  estate  was  made 
by  a  powerful  person,  to  the  possible  detriment  of  his  heirs,  the 
confirmation  of  the  gift  might  be  sought  in  the  witness  of  the 
witenagemot  and  even  by  a  ratification  under  their  hand  and 
that  of  the  king.  And  this  was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  so 
many  monastic  charters  of  confirmation  passed  under  the  eye  of 
this  assembly.  But  where  folkland  was  turned  into  bookland,  that 
is,  where  a  grant  was  made  by  which  the  land  given  was  released 
from  the  obligations  of  folkland  and  made  alodial  or  heritable 
for  ever,  the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  owner  of  the  folkland. 
was  imperatively  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  king  who  makes 
the  grant  states  that  it  is  done  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  principes'.      The  subscribing  witnesses  are  of  course  the 


^  Kemble's  seventh  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  22a  :  'The  king  and  the  witan  had 
also  power  to  regulate  ecclefliastical  matters,  appoint  fasts  and  festivals,  and 
decide  upon  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenue.*  Cf.  Gneist, 
Self-government,  i.  44. 

'  Kemble^s  tenth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  225:  *  The  witan  possessed  the 
power  of  recommending,  assenting  to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  land,  and 
of  pennitting  the  conversion  of  folkland  into  bookland,  and  vice  versft.* 
See  also  i.  305. 

^  This  is  the  case  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  charters ;   e.g.  that  of 

Ceolwulf  of  Mercia  to  Archbishop  Wultred  in  a.d.  823  ;  '  Actum  est . . .  cam 

consensu  et  consultu  episcoporuiu  meorum  ao  principum  quorum  nomina 

adnot&ta,  teoentur  &c.'  Cod.  Dipl.  ccxvii,    Egbert's  grant  to  Shaflesbniy : 

'  Ego  EcghtartuB  gratia  Dei  Occideutaiivmi  ^xouxmi  t«!l«  craoa  ^wwwaawi  et 
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principes  whose  counsel  and  consent  are  rehearsed  in  the  body  of  Bxampiei. 
the  grant,  and  who  were  the  witenagemot  in  session.    It  is  with 
such  a  form  that  Ethelwulf  added  twenty  hides  of  land  to  his 
own  inheritance  in  a.d.  847  ^ ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  royal 
grants  the  circumstances  were  the  same.     Occasionally  a  king 
made  a  grant  out  of  his  private  estate  with  like  formality;  the 
necessity  for  counsel  and  consent  in  such  cases  arising  probably 
from  the  immunities  which  formed  part  of  the  grant  \    Where 
the  witness  of  a  select  body  of  freemen  was  necessary  even  for 
the  sale  of  cattle,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  improbable  that  in 
the  case  of  land  also  security  would  be  sought  by  publicity 
quite  as  much  as  by  careful  performance  of  the  legal  routine. 
That  the  great  majority  of  the  charters  are  gifts  to  churches 
may  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  pious  liberality  of  the  period^ 
such  endowments  required  special  guarantees;   in  most  other 
transfers  where  neither  folkland  nor  any  prominent  public  right 
was  concerned,  the  transaction  would  be  completed  by  a  '  livery 
of  seisin'  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbours.   In  the  greater  gifts  Publicity 
the  witenagemot  occupies  an  analogous  position  to  that  held  by  ^^^.^ 
the  townsmen  when  they  admit  the  new  comer  to  his  share  in  the 
common  land.     The  gift  of  a  king  to  one  of  his  courtiers'  would 
require  the  same  security  and  publicity  as  a  grant  to  a  church ; 
both  would  be  very  liable  to  be  resumed.     That  the  participa- 
tion of  the  witan  in  royal  grants  had  any  connexion  with  the 
supposed  right  of  the  comites  to  limit  the  liberality  of  their  prin- 
ceps  is  a  theory  that  cannot  bear  investigation  for  a  moment  *, 
The  members  of  the  witenagemot  whose  consent  is  generally  re- 
hearsed, the  ealdormen  and  bishops,  did  not,  as  ealdormen  and 
bishops,  stand  in  the  relation  of  comites  to  the  king;  it  is  far  more 
in  concert  with  history  to  understand  these  acts  as  based  on  the 

conmmid  oonsilio  episcoporum  et  prinoipum  meomm  ac  totius  plebis  meae 
aenionim,  hanc  iestimonii  oartulam  conscribere  jussi.*    Ibid,  ccxxxii. 

^  Kemble,  C.  D.  oclx ;  a  similar  act  of  Offit  is  mentioned,  ibid.  mxix. 
Edgar  also  (ibid,  mccxlv)  takes  an  estate  of  five  hides  and  frees  it,  with  the 
attestation  but  without  the  expressed  counsel  and  consent  of  the  witan. 

'  £.g.  Ethelwulf  in  aj>.  841 :  *dabo  et  concede  Beommodo  Hrobensis 
eodesiae  epiaoopo  aliquam  partem  terrae  juris  mei  . .  .  cum.  coi!kfB!i\<(i  ^^ 
licentia  episcoporum  et  prindpum  meoram.* 

'  E,g,  Cod,  DipL  mccxJvi,  ocliii, 

*  KemMe,  C,  D,  L  pret  pp,  cii-of  v  sq. 

K  2 


gemot. 
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ancient  right  of  the  communitj  to  regulate  all  changes  of  owner- 
ship which  affected  their  own  body.     This  principle  of  coarse 
applies  primarily  and  necessarily  to  conversions  of  public  land 
into  private  estate. 
Judicud  55.  The  witenagemot  was,  further,  a  court  of  justice,  although 

Sitm-  only  in  the  last  resort,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  parties  concerned 
were  amenable  to  no  other  than  the  royal  jurisdiction  ^.  They 
decided  suits  and  tried  criminals.  Of  the  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion there  are  sufficient  proofs  in  the  charters ' ;  the  chroniclers 
furnish  less  abundant,  but  not  less  satisfactory,  proof  of  the 
exercise  of  a  criminal  judicature  also.  The  witenagemot  of 
Northumbria  condemned  Wilfrid  to  imprisonment  and  exile  in 
the  seventh  century':  Elfric,  Ethelweard,  Swegen,  and  Al%ar 
were  outlawed  by  like  assemblies  in  the  eleventh  ^ :  and  even  in 
Norman  times  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler  does  not  find  a  better 
name  for  the  court  of  the  justiciar  that  hanged  forty-four  thieves 
at  Hundehoge  in  a.d.  1124,  than  '  gcwitenemot  V  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  much  the  same  under  Edward  the  Confessor  as 
it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  The  king  and  witenagemot 
may  be  said  to  bave  possessed  a  supreme  jurisdiction  '  over  all 
persons  and  over  all  causes,'  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  may  not  have  been  frequently  exercised.  Tbe  sentence  of 
outlawry  issued  so  often  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of 
Leofric  and  Godwin  may  stand  as  the  best  illustration  *. 

^  Kemble's  twelfth  canon.  Saxons,  ii.  229  :  *  The  witan  acted  as  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  causes.'  The  eleventh  (ibid, 
ii.  2s8),  *  The  witan  possessed  the  power  of  adjudging  the  lands  of  offenders 
and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the  king.' 

'  Examples  will  bo  found  in  Ck>d.  Dipl.  ccxx,  ccxlv,  mcclviii ;  many  of 
the  earlier  and  more  interesting  suits  were  decided  by  arbitration  in  the 
ecclesiastical  councils,  which  were  to  a  certain  extent  international  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  simple  witenagemots ;  e.g.  Cod.  DipL  dxzxvi  oczix. 

»  Eddius,  V.  Wilfr. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  ad.  1020,  1051,  1055.  Cod.  Dipl.  moocxii:  'synodale 
concilium  ad  Cymeceastre  universi  optimates  mei  simul  in  unum  convene- 
runt  et  eundem  Elfricum  majestatis  reum  de  hac  patria  profugum  expule- 
ruut  et  universa  ab  illo  possessa  mihi  jure  poesidenda  omnes  onanimo 
consensu  decreverunt.'  So  Leo&in  was  condemned  by  the  sapientes  for  the 
murder  of  Aefic  the  high  reeve.    Cod.  Dipl.  dccxiz  ;  Chr.  Sa^  AJ>.  looa. 

^  Cbron.  Sax.  a.d.  i  i  24. 

*  The  cases  of  grant  of  forfeited  land  quoted  by  Kemble,  Saxona^  iL  53, 
228,  are  Cod.  Dipl,  mcxii,  mccxcv,  ccclxxiv,  moocxiu    The  king  reoeiTes 

in  the  aame  way  the  lands  of  a  penon  dying  mlQiAaXe,Mji. 


^'^■■WM'^ir' 
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56.  The  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxation  was  directed  by  ?^™^  ^^ 
the  king  with  the  counsel  of  the  witan  ^ ;  this  is  more  especially  witen. 
conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  taxes  levied  for  war  against  the    * 
Danes,  or  to  buy  off  their  hostility.     In  A.D.  991  tribute  was 

given  to  the  Danes  by  decree  of  the  witan,  amongst  whom  the 
Archbishop  Sigeric  and  the  ealdormen  Ethelweard  and  Elfric 
are  specially  mentioned';  three  years  later  the  unhappy  king 
'  procerum  suorum  consilio/  levied  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for 
the  same  purpose;  the  measure  was  repeated  under  the  same 
advice  in  a.d.  1002, 1007,  and  loi  i '.  These  are  indeed  the  only 
cases  of  extraordinary  imposts  of  which  there  is  any  record : 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  state  being  fully  provided  for  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  royal  farms  and  public  lands,  and  all  local 
requirements  being  met  by  the  alodial  obligations  discharged 
by  penal  servitude. 

The  participation  of  the  witan  in  the  determination  of  war  General 

.  .         ,  political 

and  peace  ^  in  the  direction  of  the  fleet  and  army^,  as  well  aeUbentkAi. 
as  in  the  famishing  of  funds,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
chronicles  of  the  same  reign.  The  highest  subject  on  which 
their  general  powers  of  deliberation  could  be  exercised  is  exem- 
plified in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  Northumbrian 
witan,  as  related  by  Bede  *.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no 
business  of  any  importance  could  be  transacted  by  the  king  in 
which  they  had  not,  in  theory  at  least,  a  consultative  voice  ^. 

57.  As  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  councils  of  the  G^r- 
mania  was  the  election  of  the  principea,  and  as  the  consent  of 

'  Kemble'e  eighth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  223 :  '  The  king  and  the  witan  had 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  public  service.' 

'  Ghron.  Sax.  aj).  991.  •  Chron.  Sax. ;  Flor.  Wig. 

*■  Kemble's  third  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  313  :  '  The  witan  had  the  power  of 
making  alliances  and  treaties  of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms.'  See  the 
peace  of  Alfred  and  Guthrom  ;  and  the  terms  made  by  Ethebred  with  Olaf, 
Chron.  Sax.  a.]).  994. 

>  Kemble's  ninth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  234 :  'Hie  king  and  his  witan  had 
power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces,  when  occasion  demanded.'  Chron.  Sax. 
A.D.  999,  1047,  1048.  They  also  arranged  for  the  command  of  the  fleet. 
Ibid.  A  D.  105a. 

•  Hist.  Eod.  ii  13. 

"^  This  is  Kemble's  first  canon,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  cover  &U  tVv^ 
rest.  Saxons,  ii  304 :  '  First,  and  in  general,  they  poasesaed  a  coia>A\axSn« 
voice  and  a  light  to  oonaider  every  public  act  which  coiiid  \>e  tfaVItiO'nsye^ 
hftbekmg/ 
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BieetUmof  the  witenagemot  to  the  deposition  of  the  ealdormen  was  ap- 
parently  requisite  ^  it  is  probable  that  in  theory  the  election  of 
those  officers  belonged  to  the  king  and  witan  conjointly*.  But 
the  constant  tendency,  in  all  the  important  offices,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession,  must  have  been  a  limit  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  3  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  regard  the 
expressed  consent  of  the  witan  as  an  absolute  condition  of 

Of  UthofM.  appointment.  In  the  election  of  bishops  the  same  uncertainty 
of  both  theory  and  practice  exists.  In  the  earliest  days  the 
kings  of  Northumbria  and  Kent  deliberated  on  the  election  to 
Canterbury,  as  a  matter  of  international  interest ' :  and  in  a.d. 
1 05 1  Edward  the  Confessor  summarily  set  aside  the  choice  of 
the  monks ^  Dunstan  was  appointed  'ex  respectu  Divino  et 
sapientum  consilio'^.'  Edward  the  Confessor  appointed  Arch- 
bishop Kobert  in  a  witenagemot  at  London,  and  nominated 
Spearhafoc  to  London  at  the  same  time '.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  in  many  cases  the  clergy  and  even  the 
people  of  the  dioceses  were  consulted.  Alcuin  writes  to  the 
priests  of  York,  urging  them  to  make  a  right  election^ :  the 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  could  exhibit  a  bull  of  Pope  Agatho  con- 
ferring on  them  the  exclusive  right  ^.  A  bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
the  ninth  centuiy  declares  himself  elected  by  the  whole  church 
of  the  province®;  and  Helmstan,  of  Winchester,  in  A.D.  839, 

*  See  the  Chronicle,  a.d.  1055  ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  126. 

'  Kemble's  sixth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  a 21  :  'The  king  and  the  witan  had 
power  to  appoint  prelates  to  vacant  sees.'  The  same  right  with  respect  to 
the  ealdormen  is  discussed,  ibid.  ii.  148,  149. 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  29 ;  '  Cum  electione  et  consensu  sanctae  ecclesiae  gentia 
Anglorum.' 

*  V.  £dw.  Conf.  (ed.  Luard)  p.  400 :  '  Rodbertus  vero  ....  regis  munere 
archiepiscopus,  totius  ecclesiae  filiis  banc  injuriam  pro  nisu  suo  redamanti- 
bus.'     It  was  done  in  a  gemot  at  London.     Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1 050. 

^  See  the  contemporary  life  of  Dunstan,  in  Memorials  of  St.  Danstan, 
pp.  36,  38.  Flor.  Wii^orn.  a.d.  959.  Oskytel  was  made  archbishop  in  A.D. 
971,  by  favour  of  the  king  and  his  witan :  Chron.  Sax.  aj>.  971.  Elfric  was 
chosen  by  Ethelred  and  idl  his  witan  in  995.  Ibid. 

«  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1050. 

"^  Alcuin  writes  in  a.d.  796  to  a  powerful  man  in  Northmnbria,  urging 
him  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  election  to  York,  and  to  the  clergy  of 
Yoik  praying  them  to  avoid  simony.  Ale.  Epp.  40,  48 ;  Councils,  &o.  iii. 
499,  500.  '  Councils,  &c.  iii.  161. 

'  *  Qvoniam  me  indignum  &mulum  tuum.  tola  eoclesda  provindae  nostrae 
a'bl  in  opiscopataa  officium  elegerunC  Couiv<(n\a,  &CQ.m.  ^i'^. 
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mentions  the  pope,  the  king,  the  church  of  Winchester,  and  all  Election  of 

biflllOIML 

the  bishops,  optimates,  and  nation  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  joining 
in  his  appointment  \  It  is  probable  then  that  under  the  hept- 
archic  kings  the  action  of  the  churches  was  comparatively  free 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  restriction  was  a  result  of  the 
growth  of  royal  power:  but  that,  like  all  other  ecclesiastical 
business,  the  appointment  of  bishops  was  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties  concerned :  the  election  by  the  clergy 
was  the  rule  in  quiet  times,  and  for  the  less  important  sees ; 
the  nomination  by  the  king  in  the  witenagemot  was  frequent 
in  the  case  of  the  archiepiscopal  and  greater  sees;  the  con- 
sent of  the  national  assembly  to  the  admission  of  a  new  member 
to  their  body  being  in  all  cases  implied,  on  behalf  of  the  most 
important  element  in  it,  by  the  act  of  consecration  performed 
by  the  comprovincial  bishops'. 

58.  Of  all  elections,  the  most  important  was  no  doubt  that  Election  of 
of  the  kings ;  and  this  belonged  both  in  form  and  substance  to 
the  witan  ^,  although  exercised  by  them  in  general  assemblies 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  king  was  in  theory  always  elected, 
and  the  fact  of  election  was  "stated  in  the  coronation  service 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  accordance  with  most  ancient 
precedent.  It  is  not  less  true,  that  the  succession  was  by  con- 
stitutional practice  restricted  to  one  family,  and  that  the  rule 
of  hereditary  succession  was  never,  except  in  great  emergencies 
and  in  the  most  trying  times,  set  aside.  The  principle  may  be 
generally  stated  thus, — ^the  choice  was  limited  to  the  best 
qualified  person  standing  in  close  relationship  to  the  last 
sovereign:  for  it  is  seldom,  except  in  case  of  revolution  or 
conspiracy,  that  any  one  but  a  son  or  brother  is  chosen ;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  king  dying  in  mature  years,  his  eldest  son 
would  be,  and  was  in  practice  held   to  be,  in  every  respect 

^  *  A  sancta  et  apostolicae  sedis  dignitate,  et  ab  congregatione  civitatis 
Wentanae,  necnon  Aethel ....  r^is  et  episcoporum  optimatorumque  ejus 
et  totius  genti  Ooddentalium  Soxonum  unanimiter  ad  episcopalis  officii 
gradum  electus.*  Councils,  &c.  iii.  622. 

'  Gneist  regards  the  bishops  as  royal  nominees  far  too  exclusively.  ^^1- 
j^rovemment,  i.  44 ;  Verwaltungsi'echt,  i.  73. 

'  Kemble's  fourth  canon,  Saxona,  ii.  214  :  *Tbe  witau  had  \^i&  1^^^  ol 
elecHngr  the  Jung.'   Freeaum,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  593-597. 
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Formal  eiee-  the  safest  successor  ^      It  may  be   sufficient   however   here 

king.  to  hty  down  the  rule,  that  both  the  formal  election  preparatory 

to   the  act  of  coronation,  and  the  actual  selection  when  the 

E^'x^essity  for  a  free  choice  occurred,  belonged  to  the  witan :  they 
eluded  among  them  both  the  principes  or  national  magistrates, 
whom,  on  the  most  ancient  precedents  of  heathen  times,  the 
power  appertained ;  the  bishops,  whose  recognition  by  the  act 
of  anointing  and  coronation  was  religiously  viewed  as  conveying 

The  threo-    the  Divine  sanction,  and  as  requisite  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

jbldnno- 

tkm.  moral  duty  of  the  subject ;  and  the  ministri  or  personal  retainers 

of  the  crown,  whose  adhesion,  expressed  in  their  particular  oath 
of  fealty,  was  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  new  reign'.  The  recognition  by  the  assembled 
people  was  a  complementary  security,  but  implied  no  more  real 
right  of  admission  or  rejection  than  belonged  to  the  persons  actu- 
ally present :  for  the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  coronation  chair 
was  no  organised  or  authorised  representation  of  the  nation  '. 

S^^kini  ^^®  right  of  deposing  a  worthless  king  seems  to  be  a  corollary 
from  the  right  of  election  ^ ;  but  it  is  not  in  reality  so  simple 
a  matter  either  in  history  or  in  theory;  for  the  right  of  an 
elected,  accepted,  crowned  and  anointed  king,  is  fenced  round 
with  sanctions  that  cannot  be  broken  by  the  mere  resolution 

SwotitioD.    ^^  ^  electors.     The  cases  in  which  the  power  was  exercised 

'  Hallaxn,  M.  A.  ii.  373.  The  instances  in  which  express  mention  is 
mnde  of  the  act  of  election,  are  collected  by  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  215-219, 
and  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  591.  They  are,  Alfred  (Asser,  M.  H.  B.  477, 
Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  871)  ;  Edward  the  Elder  (Ethelwerd,  c.  4,  M.  H.  B.  519)  ; 
Athelstan  (Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  924)  ;  Edred,  'electione  optimatum  subrogatos ' 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ccccxi)  ;  Edgar  *  eligitur*  (Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  957)  ;  Edward  (Flor. 
Wig.  A.D.  975) ;  Ethelred  (Chron.  Sax.  979)  ;  E<lmund  (Chron.  Sax.  a.d. 
1016)  ;  Canute  (Chron. Sax.  A.D.  101 7)  ;  Harold  I.(Flor.  Wig.A.D.  1035  •  ^ootC- 
sentientibus  quam  plurimis  majoribus natu/  a.d.  1037,  'rex  eligitur  *)  ;  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  (Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1042)  ;  Hardld  (Flor.  Wig.  ajd.  1066). 

^  In  the  case  of  Alfred  it  is  said,  '  a  ducibus  et  apraesulibus  totiuagentis 
eligitur  et  non  solum  ab  ipsis  verum  etiam  ab  onmi  populo  adoratur.  Simu 
Dun.  A.D.  871.  Edred  'frater  ejus  (i.e.  Edmundi)  uterinus,  electione  c^ti- 
matum  Kubrogatus,  pontificali  auctoritate  eodem  anno  catholice  est  rez  et 
rector  ad  regna  quadripertiti  regiminis  consecratus.'  Cod.  Dipl.  ccoczi. 

•  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  591. 

*  Kemble's  fifth  canon,  Saxons,  ii.  219  :  'The  witan  had  the  power  to 
depose  the  king,  if  his  government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  bis 

people.' 
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by  the  witenagemot  most  be  dealt  with  singly.  Most  if  not 
all  of  these  belong  to  the  heptarchic  period.  In  the  eighth  In  Norifa- 
century  there  were  fifteen  kings  of  Nortbumbria  all  duly 
elected,  of  whom  at  least  thirteen  ended  their  reigns  by  ex- 
traordinary means  ^ :  of  these,  two,  Geolwolf  and  Eadbert,  are 
recorded  to  have  resigned  qidetly  and  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy ;  one,  Osric,  is  simply  said  to  h&ve  been  killed ;  three, 
Osred,  Oswulf,  and  Elfwald,  were  slain  by  conspiracy  of  their 
own  officers  or  retainers;  two,  Eadwulf  and  another  Osred 
were  expelled  by  similar  bodies  without  being  murdered ;  Os- 

^  The  order  of  their  reigns  ia  as  follows  : — 

1.  Aldfrith,  died  in  A.D.  705.    Bede,  H.  E.  v.  18. 

2.  Eadwulf,  'de  regno  quod  duos  menses  tenuit,  oonjuratione  fiu^ 

adversus  eum  expulsus  est.*    Edd.  Y.  Wiifr.  c.  57. 

3.  Osred,  son  of  Aldfirith,  *  cognatorum  insidiis  caesus/  W.  Malmesb. 

^*  ^*  §  53* '  Immatura  et  t^ribili  morte  praeventus.*  Ep.  Bonif.  59. 

4.  Coenred/infirmatuB.' Henry  of  Huntingdon,  1  foedo  exitu  auras  pol- 

M.  H.  B.  734.  >  luere.    W.  Malmesb. 

5.  Osric,  killed.    Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  731.  )  G-.  R.  $  53. 

6.  Ceolwulf,  brother  of  Coenred,  '  captus,  attonsus  et  remissus  est  in 
^.^regnum  ;  *  Cont.  Bedae,  a  j).  731 :  '  sua  voluntate  attonsus  regnum 

Eaidbercto  reliquit ; '  Ibid.  a.d.  737. 

7.  Eadbert, '  filius  patrui  Ceolwulfi ' — '  aocepta  Sancti  Petri  tonsuni, 

filio  suo  Oswulfo  regnum  reliquit.*  Ibid.  aj>.  758. 

8.  Oswulf,  *  a  suis  miniiitris  fiaoinoro^  occisus,*  ibid.  a.d.  759 ;  '  occi- 

sus  est  nequiter  a  sua  familia ; '  Sim.  Dun.  A.D.  758. 

9.  Ethelwald,  '  a  sua  plebe  electus ; '  Cont.  Bed.  759  :  '  regnum  amisit 

in  Winchenheale  ;  *  Sim.  Dun.  A  J).  765. 
ID.  Alcred,  *  proeapia  Idae  regis  exortus.'  Ibid.     '  ConsUio  et  consensu 

suorum  omnium,  regiae  &miliae  ac  principum  destitutus  sodetate, 

exilio  imperii  mutavit  majestatem.'  Ibid,  a  J).  774. 
II.  Ethelred,  son  of  Ethelwald,  '  tanto  honore  coronatus.'  Ibid.    *Ex- 

pulso  de  regali  solio  et  in  exilium  fugato.'  Ibid.  a.d.  779. 
I  a.  Elfwald,  son  of  Oswulf,  *  conjuratione  &cta  ab  ejus  patricio,  Sicgan 

nomine,  miserabili  occbus  est  morte.'  Ibid.  788. 

13.  Osred,  son  of  Alcred:   'dolo  suorum  principum  circumventus  et 

captus  ao  regno  privatus  attonsus  est— coactus  exilium  petit.' 
Ibid.  790.    '  De  exilio  sacramentis  et  fide  quonmdam  principum 
clam  ....  venit ....  captus  ....  occisus.'  Ibid.  792. 
II.  Ethelred  restored ;  killed  by  his  subjects  in  A.D.  796.  Sim.  Dun. : — 
Letter  of  Alcuin  to  Offa ;  Councils,  iii.  499. 

14.  Osbald :  '  patridus  a  quibusdam  ipsius  gentis  principibus  in  regnum 

estconstitutuset  post  xxrii  dies  omni  regiae  familiae  ao  principum 
est  Bocietate  destitutus,  fiigatusque  et  de  regno  expulsus.'  Sim. 
Dun.  Aj).  796. 

15.  Eaidulf :  '  De  exilio  vocatus  regni  infuUs  est  sublimatus.'  Sim..  Dvitv. 

796.     '  Regno  et  patria  pulsus.'  Einhard,  a.d.  80%.    *  l^ex  \e^\AA 
tcomaoi  pontiEcU  et  domini  imperatoris  in  Tegnum.  ttVLMm  x^^o^* 
a'iur/  Ibid;  CoanoiU,  UL  561. 
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DoMMitkn  bald  was  set  up  and  set  aside  by  a  Action;  of  the  end  of 
biiaa  kingi.  Goenred  we  are  told  nothing,  but  that  it  was  calamitous ;  Alcred 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
his  own  people,  that  is  no  doubt  by  regular  act  of  the  witena- 
gemot ;  his  predecessor,  Ethelwald,  lost  his  kingdom  at  Win- 
cenheale,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Northumbrian  councils,—^ 
most  probably  therefore  by  a  similar  act;  Ethelred  was  dis- 
placed in  A.D.  779,  and  restored  in  a.d.  790,  only  to  be  mur- 
dered six  years  later  by  equally  competent  authority ;  Eardulf 
was  expelled  from  his  throne  and  country  in  A.D.  808,  and 
sought  restoration  through  the  intercession  of  the  pope  and 
Bzamplein  emperor.  Li  Wessex  the  tale  is  somewhat  different:  during 
the  same  period  Ini,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
Ceadwalla,  resigned  his  crown  and  went  to  Bome  ]  Ethelheard 
and  Cuthred,  who  followed  him,  reigned  as  long  as  they  lived ; 
Sigebert,  the  next  king,  was  ^,  after  a  year's  reign,  deposed  by 
Kynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon  witan,  one  province  being  left 
him  for  his  maintenance ;  Kynewulf  was  murdered,  and  Brihtric 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife.  In  such  a  record  it  is  scarcely  wise 
to  look  for  constitutional  precedents^.  The  depositions,  how- 
ever, of  Alcred  and  Sigebert,  stand  out  as  two  regular  and  formal 
acts ;  the  authority  by  which  they  were  sanctioned  being  fully 
though  briefly  stated,  the  deposition  not  being  followed  by 
murder,  and,  in  one  case,  provision  being  made  for  the  support 
of  the  royal  dignity.  It  is  probable  that  these  instances  might 
be  multiplied,  if  we  had  fuller  details  as  to  the  conspiracies  by 
which  the  Northumbrian  kings  were  unseated.  The  depositions 
of  Alcred  and  Sigebert  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy, and  those  of  the  others  may  have  been  determined  in  a 
witenagemot,  all  under  the  inspiration  of  a  competitor  for  the 
throne :  but  in  these  cases,  on  any  theory,  the  deposition  was 

*  Chroh.  Sax.  A.D.  755  :  'This  year  Cynewulf  and  the  West  Saxon  witan 

deprived  Sigebert  of  his  kingdom,  except  Hampshire,  for  his  unjost  doings.' 

^  The  deposition  of  Beomred,  king  of  Mercia,  in  A.D.  758,  related  in  the 

Viiae  duarum  Offarum,  by  Matthew  Paris  (ed.  Wata,  pp.  10,  1 1),  is  scaroely 

historical,  but  may  be  quite  true  :  *  Pro  eo  quod  populum  non  aequis  legi- 

bus  sedper  tyrannidem  gubemaret,  convenerunt  in  unum  omnes  tarn  nobiles 

quam  IgnobileB,  et  Offa  duce , . . .  ipaum  a  te^o  ex^M^enxxLC    M..  Paris,  ed. 

Ziuwd,  i.  S42,  S43- 
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decreed  in  the  national  council.  Whether  such  depositions  were  OompUoa- 
completed  by  any  act  of  degradation  or  renunciation  of  alle-  quei^on. 
giance,  we  are  not  told  :  at  a  later  period,  when  coronation  and 
the  national  recognition  by  homage  and  fealty  were  regular 
parts  of  the  inauguration  of  a  king,  something  more  than  a 
mere  sentence  of  the  supreme  court  would  have  been  necessary, 
if  all  such  ceremonies  had  not  been  summarily  dispensed  with 
by  murder.  In  the  cases  of  Geolwulf  and  Eadbert,  the  voluntaiy 
tonsure  was  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  the  rights  conferred  by 
coronation.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  expulsion  or  deposition  is 
said  to  be  the  result  of  conspiracy  or  desertion  of  the '  familia'  of 
the  luckless  prince,  we  have  an  indication  of  some  process  on 
the  part  of  the  comitatus,  the  ministri,  or  king^s  thegns,  analo- 
gous to  the  renunciation  of  allegiance  in  feudal  times.  But  our 
authorities  are  scanty  and  brief,  and  even  if  such  conjectures  are 
true,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  regard  these  cases  as  instances  imder 
a  geueral  rule.  The  time  was  one  of  unexampled  civil  anarchy,  Soapcity  of 
and  there  is  no  instance  in  which,  without  the  pressure  of  a  tional  ppeoa 
competitor,  who  had  perhaps  an  equal  title  to  the  throne  by 
hereditary  or  personal  qualifications,  a  king  was  simply  set  aside 
for  misgovemment.  The  immorality  and  other  misdeeds  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  justify 
more  regular  proceedings  than  a  succession  of  conspiracies 
among  their  near  kinsmen. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Egbert  three  cases  occur;    the  Latere 


West  Saxons  discard  Ethelwulf  after  his  return  from  Rome,  in 
favour  of  Ethelbald  :  the  Mercians  reject  Edwy  and  elect  Edgar ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  renounces  Ethelred  the  Unready.  In 
the  first  two  instances,  however,  it  is  a  revolt  or  civil  war  rather 
than  a  legal  deposition,  and  it  results  in  a  division  of  an  ill  con- 
solidated kingdom  between  two  competitors.  Ethelred  also  is 
renounced  in  favour  of  his  conqueror,  rather  than  formally 
deposed,  and  the  action  of  the  witan  is  more  clearly  concerned 
with  his  restoration  than  with  his  expulsion  ^. 

In  all  these  points,  the  actual  exercise  by  the  witenagemot  ^i'fi^oi^ 
their  allowed  and  recognised  right,  must  have  depeii^«9L  N«r^  «33»jj 
mvch  on  the  circnmBtanc€8  of  the  case,  and  on  t\ie  c\iwrekfi^«t  ^1 
'  ^>S^Z^"n»6uiy,/,.j5;AaMr,  M.H.B.  p.471;  mor.VJVg.  i^:d.\o\v 
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RmI  enr-  the  sovereign  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  It  is  in  l^^ishition 
iKTwenby  alone  that  we  can  affirm  that  their  right  to  advise  and  con- 
sent  was  invariably  recognised;  their  participation  in  grants 
of  land  is  not  much  less  frequently  particularised,  but  is  often 
mentioned  in  a  way  that  shows  it  to  have  been  formal  and 
perfunctory,  and  after  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  often  ceases 
to  be  expressed  at  all.  The  election  to  the  office  of  ealdorman 
was  regulated  more  by  the  king's  favour  and  by  hereditary 
claims,  than  by  a  substantive  selection,  except  in  a  few  extra- 
ordinary cases ;  that  to  the  episcopal  sees  was  limited  both  by 
canonical  custom  and  by  the  piety  or  determination  of  the 
king;  in  either  case,  the  election  might  easily  obtain  consti- 
tutional confirmation,  for  both  the  friends  of  the  monks  and  the 
retainers  of  the  king  were  numerous  in  the  gemot.  Thus  the 
English  king,  although  fettered  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
by  important  restrictions,  was  scarcely  more  like  the  king  of 
German  antiquity  than  like  the  king  of  feudal  times.  He  was 
hedged  in  by  constitutional  forms,  but  they  were  very  easy  to 
break  through,  and  were  broken  through  with  impunity  wherever 
and  whenever  it  was  not  found  easier  to  manipulate  them  to  the 
end  in  view.  The  reason  why  the  West  Saxon  kings  of  united 
England  had  so  few  difficulties  with  either  clergy  or  lay  coun- 
sellors may  have  been  that,  their  power  of  increasing  the  number 
of  their  dependents  in  the  witenagemot  by  nomination  being 
admitted,  they  could  at  any  time  command  a  majority  in  fieivour 
of  their  own  policy.  "Under  such  circumstances,  the  witenagemot 
was  verging  towards  a  condition  in  which  it  would  become 
simply  the  coimcil  of  the  king,  instead  of  the  council  of  the 
nation;  the  only  limit  on  the  power  of  nomination  being  on 
the  one  hand  the  importance  of  canonical  sanction,  and  on  the 
other  the  difficulty  of  setting  aside  hereditary  claims  among  the 
dormen  and  the  ministri.  The  feudal  principle  advances  until 
it  stands  face  to  face  with  the  determination  of  the  tax-payer. 
59.  The  king  ^  then,  who  crowns  the  fabric  of  the  state,  is 


On  the  origin  of  the  word  hing^  see  Max  Miiller*8  Lectures  on  the 
of  Language,  ii.  'iSa,  384 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  L  583,  584 ; 
tan,  R.  A.  p.  230 ;  Schmid,  Geaetze,  t>.  551 .  'MLax  ^^VLoc  decidat  HuX 
old  NoTBe  koui  and  konungr,  the  old  Vi\g)i  Oermaai  <^^asaatf^  «ui  ^Qbit 
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neither  a  mere  ornamental  appendage  nor  a  ruler  after  the  im-  The  limited 
perial  model.     He  is  not  the  supreme  landowner,  for  he  cannot  the  king- 
without  consent  of  the  witan  add  a  portion  of  the  public  land  '  ^* 
to  his  own  demesne.     He  requires  their  consent  for  legislation 
or  taxation,  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  for  the  determination 
of  war  and  peace.     He  is  elected  by  them,  and  liable  to  be  de- 
posed by  them.     He  cannot  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne 
without  their  sanction.     He  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice,  which 
has  always  been  administered  in  the  local  courts ;  he  is  the  de- 
fender of  the  public  peace,  not  the  autocratic  maintainer  of  the 
rights  pf  subjects  who  derive  all  their  rights  from  him.     But,  - 
notwithstanding,   he  is  the  representative  of  the   unity   and ' 
dignity,  and  of  the  historical  career  of  the  race;  the  unquestioned  ' 
leader  of  the  host ;  the  supreme  judge  of  appeal.     The  national 
officers  are  his  officers;  the  sherifi&  are  his  stewards ;  the  bishops, 
eaJdormen,  and  witan  are  his  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  witan.   The 
public  peace  is  his  peace;  the  sanction  which  makes  him  in- 
violable and  secure,  is  not  the  simple  toleration  of  his  people, 
but  the  character  impressed  on  him  by  unction  and  coronation, 
and  acknowledged  by  himself  in  the  promises  he  has  made  to 
govern  well  and  maintain  religion,  peace,  and  justice. 

Boyalty  has  besides  many  distinctive  and  most  important  Privilefceiof 
privileges  or  prerogatives ;  rights  which  only  in  a  very  modified 
way  exist  among  the  subjects,  and  which  are  practically  limited 
only  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  action  of  the  council.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  hereditary ;  that  is,  the  successor  or  competitor 
possible  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  cannot  be  any  merely  am- 
bitious ealdorman  or  factious  neighbour ;  royalty,  though  elec- 
tive, belongs  to  one  house,  one  family,  always  kept  within  very 
narrow  proportions  by  the  hazardousness  of  their  employments, 

Anglo-Sfixon  cyning,  were  common  Aryan  words,  not  formed  out  of  German 
materials,  and  therefore  not  to  be  explained  as  regular  German  derivatives. 
....  It  corresponds  with  the  Sanskrit  ganaka ....  It  simply  meant  father  of 
a  fskmily.*  Therefore  it  is  not  cvn-ing,  the  child  of  the  race.  But  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  probably  connected  the  cyning  with  the  qfn  more  closely  than 
scientific  etymmogy  would  permit ;  witness  such  words  as  cyne-hlaford,  in 
which  however  we  are  tola  that  cyne  means  nobilis,  not  genas.  ^^f^DXssA^ 
Gesetze,  p.  55 1 .  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  idea  of  deriving  tbe  word  feom  \^ie  C^Xa© 
cen,  'heskd,'  and  Hhe  notion  connectiDg  it  with  *  can*  and  ^oxmiixn^*  «x« 
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by  private  jealousy,  and  not  unfrequently  by  stem  cruelty*.  The 
Eleotkmof  king  is  safe  from  competition,  except  by  his  own  immediate 
fMtered  by  kinsmen,  and  if  he  live  long  enough  to  have  a  grown-up  son,  he 
right.  may  count  surely  on  not  being  deposed.     This  mark  seems  to 

be  universal:  the  Visigoths  are  the  only  tribe  of  Qermanic 
connexion  which  we  know  to  have  maintained  royalty  unfettered 
by  hereditary  right,  and  that  only  in  their  decline,  and  after  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Alaric.  In  all  other  cases,  save  that 
of  simple  alodial  inheritance,  public  ofBoes  were  filled  and 
political  position  bestowed  by  nomination  or  election  for  life 
only.  As  hereditary  sovereign,  the  king  had  every  inducement 
to  labour  for  the  consolidation  of  the  state,  the  government  of 
which  he  should  leave  to  his  son,  and  not  for  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  or  territory  for  heirs  who  would  sink  into 
a  private  station  when  he  was  gone, 
^i^rtl  The  king  had,  in  the  next  place,  a  large  property  in  land  and 
revenue.  His  property  in  land  may  fall  under  three  heads : 
first,  his  private  estate,  which  he  could  dispose  of  by  his  will, 
and  which  might  be  either  bookland^,  or  folkland  of  which 

^  The  example  of  Northumbria  (above,  p.  137)  mny  suflSoe  for  hepi- 
archic  times.  In  the  Weut  Saxon  family,  after  the  reign  of  Egbert,  the  chief 
exceptions  to  hereditary  succession  are  found  in  the  fact  that  the  four 
sons  of  Ethelwulf  followed  in  order  of  birth,  the  brother  being  preferred  to 
the  son  of  the  last  king  ;  Alfred  at  least  certainly  succeeded,  although  he 
had  two  nephews,  sons  of  an  elder  brother.  But  in  this  case  it  may  be 
observed,  (i)  that  the  kingdoms  held  by  Ethelwulf  were  not  yet  oonBoli- 
dated  ;  Ethelstan  had  reigned  as  king  of  Kent  with  Ethelwulf  until  A  J). 
850,  Ethelbald  had  been  king  of  Wessex  from  A.D.  856  ;  Ethelbert  had 
been  king  of  Kent  as  early  as  a.d.  853  (Cod.  Dipl.  cclxix) ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  Alfred  had  been  seeundariiUf  that  is,  had  probably  an 
inchoate  royalty  of  a  stronger  character  than  that  of  heir  prraumptive ;  bo 
that  the  family  arrangement  which  provided  for  the  descent  of  the  inherited 
estate  (see  Alfred's  Will)  may  have  been  followed  in  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom  also  :  (ii)  the  sons  of  the  elder  brother  must  have  been  minors 
at  the  time  of  Alfred's  succension.  That  Edward  the  Elder  should  suc- 
ceed his  father  to  the  exclusion  of  his  cousins,  was  quite  naturaL  The 
sons  of  Edward  the  Elder  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  way  ;  Athelidan 
however  seems  to  have  had  no  children  :  and  as  Edmund  was  only  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reign  in  940,  his  children  must  have  been  intata  when 
he  died  in  946.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine  into  the  nature  oi 
Alfred's  anointing  at  Rome,  which  Asser  describes  as  royal  unction,  but 
which  has  been  explained  of  confirmation.  See  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred  (ed. 
Thorpe),  pp.  54,  84 ;  Kemble,  C.  D.  cccxiv  ;  Liber  de  Hyda,  p.  327. 
*  Such  aa  are  disposed  of  in  the  wills  of  Alfred  and  Edred.  laber  do  Hyda> 
'  pp.  62,  j£^. 
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he  had  taken  leases  of  lives;  secondly,  the  proper  demesne  ofVuriooB 
the  crown  comprising  palaces  and  their  appendant  farms,  the  roTsl  ettete 
eyninges"botl  and  the  cyningea  tun,  and  even  cities  and  hurghs 
founded  upon  old  royal  estates :  these  belonged  to  the  king  as 
king,  and  could  not  be  alienated  or  burdened  without  the 
consent  of  the  witenagemot  \  And  he  had,  thirdly,  rights  over 
the  folkland  of  the  kingdom,  rather  of  the  nature  of  claim  than 
of  possession;  the  right  of  feorm-fultum  for  himself,  and  that 
of  making  provision  for  his  followers  with  the  eonsent  of  the 
witan.  After  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  this  third  class  of  property 
seems  to  have  been  merged  in  the  crown  demesne. 

Under  the  head  of  revenue  may  be  placed  the  fines  and  other  Berenue  of 
proceeds  of  the  courts  of  law  which  the  king  shared  as  guardian 
of  the  peace^ ;  the  right  of  maintenance  or  procurations  for  him- 
self and  his  retinue  in  public  progresses ' ;  the  produce  of  wreck 
and  treasure  trove  \  mines  and  saltworks ' ;  the  tolls  and  other 
dues  of  markets,  ports  and  transport  generally* ;  and  the  heriots 
and  other  semifeudal  payments  resulting  &om  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  special  dependents  ^.  The  existence 
of  many  of  these  sources  of  income  is  known  only  from  grants 
of  land  in  which  they  are  retained  or  remitted.  It  is  probable 
that  the  character  of  many  of  them  varied  much  from  time  to 
time ;  but  there  is  no  subject  on  which  we  have  less  information 
than  the  administration  of  public  revenue  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times:  a  curious  point  of  contrast  with  the  age  that  follows, 
that  of  Domesday  and  the  Pipe  Bolls.  With  these  sources  of 
profit  may  be  noted  such  minor  rights  as  the  protection  of 
strangers,  and  the  power  of  erecting  bridges  and  castles  K  The  The  king*i 
higher  price  set  on  the  king's  life  ^  the  wergild  payable  to  his 
kin  on  his  violent  death,  testifies  to  the  importance  attached 

^  See  a  grant  of  Ethelred  II  to  Abingdon  (Cod.  Dipl.  mcoczii),  in  which 
he  carefully  distinguiBhes  between  his  propria  heredUas,  which  he  could 
alienate,  and  the  ierrae  regales  et  ad  regioe  flioa  pertinerUes,  the  alienation 
of  which  the  witan  had  refused  to  sanction.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  30. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  157 ;  ii.  54,  55. 

•  Ibid.  i.  153  ;  ii  58-61.  *  Ibid.  ii.  55,  64.  '  Ibid.  ii.  69. 

•  Ibid,  ii  75.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  98  sq.  «  Ibvd.  u.  %%,  <^\ .  ^ 

*  Ibid,  i  153  ;  ii.  33  ;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  553.     Allen,  Ptoco^^nq^^P^. 
36,  40;  Gneis/^  Verwaltangsrecbt,  L  ai. 
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to  his  person.  By  the  Mercian  law  it  was  7200  shillings,  by 
that  of  the  North  people  15,000  thrymsas,  or  nearly  half  as 
much  again.  A  fine  of  eqnal  amount,  the  cynfhat,  was  at 
the  same  time  due  to  his  people.  The  existence  of  these 
regulations  may  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  idea  of 
treason  against  the  king  was  as  yet  unknown,  no  other  punish- 
ment bcbg  prescribed  for  the  regicide,  and  the  value  of  the 
king's  life  being  made  to  differ  in  degree  only  from  that  of  the 
subject^.  How  far  this  is  true  in  theory  we  may  consider 
further  on ;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  earliest 
laws  no  wergild  is  assigned  to  the  king,  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  none  would  be  accepted;  in  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  assigned,  the  sum  is  so  large  that  it  would  necessitate  the 
enslaving  of  the  murderer  and  his  kin,  if  not  such  a  failure  of 
payment  as  death  alone  could  expiate.  The  fines  for  transgressing 
the  king's  protection,  breaking  into  his  '  burh,*  and  injuring  his 
dependents,  were  correspondingly  high,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
imply  a  difference  in  kind  from  like  offences  against  private  men. 

The  raised  seat  or  throne,  the  crown  or  royal  helmet,  the 
sceptre,  the  standard,  tufa  or  lance  *,  all  the  ordinary  insignia  of 
historical  royalty,  seem  to  have  been  used  by  one  or  other  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  and  coronation 
has  however  an  especial  interest  in  their  case. 

60.  The  royal  consecration  in  its  most  perfect  form  included 
both  coronation  and  unction.  The  wearing  of  a  crown  was  a 
most  ancient  sign  of  royalty,  into  the  origin  of  which  it  is  useless 
now  to  inquire ;  but  the  solemn  rite  of  crowning  was  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Byzantine  Caesars ;  the  second 
Theodosius  was  the  first  emperor  crowned  with  religious  cere- 
monies in  Christian  times'.     The  introduction  of  the  rite  of 

'  Allen,  Prerogative,  p.  40  :  *  It  appears  .  .  .  from  these  legal  and  his- 
torical dctaila  that  in  early  times  he  had  no  other  security  for  his  life  than 
what  the  law  afforded  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.' 

*  Sooptra,  Sim.  Dun.  a.d.  755  ;  tufa,  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  16. 

'  Maskell,  Monumenta  Ritualia,  iii.  p.  iv ;  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  203-215. 
The  word  '  consecration '  would  as  a  riile  imply  unction  and,  a  fortiori,  coro- 
nation. But  the  unction  of  Alfred  at  Rome  was  rather  a  prophetic  and 
presumptive  inauguration  than  a  formal  act,  and  can  scarcely  have  included 
coronation,  .  Aiired  at  any  rate  did  not  receive  the  title  of  king  with  it,  and 
it  18  most  renflODably  referred  to  h\a  con^imsi^on. 
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anointing  is  less  certainly  ascertained.  It  did  not  always  ac-  Origin  of 
company  coronation,  and,  although  usual  with  the  later  emperors,  and  unction, 
is  not  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  ones,  whilst  in  the 
middle  ages  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
were  the  only  sovereigns  below  the  imperial  rank  who  were 
entitled  to  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Theodosius  was 
anointed,  but  his  successor  Justin  certainly  was ;  and  in  general 
where  unction  is  stated  to  have  taken  place,  coronation  may  be 
understood  to  have  accompanied  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
when  crowned  and  anointed  kings  are  spoken  of  rhetorically, 
whether  anything  more  is  meant  than  a  figurative  statement 
that  their  power  is  ordained  of  God :  and  consequently  the 
fact  that  Gildas  speaks  thus  of  the  British  kings  can  scarcely 
be  pleaded  as  actual  evidence  of  the  performance  of  the  rite  K 
S.  Golumba  however  'ordained,'  that  is  crowned  and  conse- 
crated. King  Aidan  of  Dalriada'.  The  unction  of  Clovis  by 
S.  Bemigius,  so  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  is  better  understood  of  his 
baptism  than  of  his  coronation ' ;  and  between  Clovis  and  Pippin 
there  is  no  authenticated  case  of  any  Frank  king  being  anointed  ^, 
although  it  was  customary  among  the  Yisigothic  kings  of  Spain  °. 
From  the  ancient  Pontifical  ascribed  to  Egbert  archbishop  of 
York,  we  learn  that  the  English  kings  wpre  both  crowned  with 
a  helmet  and  anointed*.     Whether  the  custom  was  borrowed 

^  Gildas,  Hist.  cxix.  (M.  H.  B.  12) :  '  Ungebantur  reges  et  non  per  Deum ; 
aed  qui  caeteris  crudeliores  extarent ;  et  paulo  post  ab  unctoribus  non  pro 
reri  examinatione  tnicidabantur,  aliis  electis  trucioribus.' 

'  *Sancta8  verbo  obsecutus  Domini  ad  lovam  transnavigavit  insulam 
ibidemque  Aidanuni  iisdem  adventantem  diebus  in  regem,  sieut  erat  jussus, 
ordinavit.*  Adamnan,  V.  S.  Columbae;  ed.  Beeves,  p.  198.  Councils,  &c. 
ii.  108. 

'  Waits,  D.  y.G.  ii.  130,  131 ;  iii.  219.  Maskell  regards  the  whole  as  a 
&brication,  Mon.  Bit.  iii.  p.  vi.  Waltz  refers  the  unction  to  the  baptism. 
Clovis  wore  a  diadem,  after  receiving  the  consular  insignia  from  Constan- 
tinople, D.  v.  G.  ii.  133.    Cf.  Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  107,  108. 

♦  Waitz.  D.V.G.iii.  61. 

'  Bobertson,  Essays,  p.  204.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iii.  63. 

*  Tont.  £gb.  (Surtees  Soc.)  pp.  100-105.    ^^  *^o  Kemble,  Saxons,  i. 
155.  Bede  does  not,  so  far  as  I  remember,  mention  any  coronation  or  unction. 
The  ancient  Northumbrian  annals,  used  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  say  of 
Ethelred  of  North umbria,  a.d.  774, '  tanto  honore  coronatus  ' ;  of  £adbei^»,  i 
A.D.  758,  *regnum  sibi  a  Deo  collatum';   of  Eardulf,  il.d.  "29^1  *'c^'^^> 

infulis  est  sublimatuj^  et  in  Eboracs^  in  eccleeia  Sancti  PetrS,  «A  ^^t« 
beaJir  apotUdi  PauU,  ubi  Wm  geng  primum  perceperat  ^nifSi»X£L  \xv^*wss£^^ 
VOL.  X  ^ 
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;  from  the  Britons  or  taken  direct  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
Import  of     made  a  matter  of  question.     The  ceremony  was  understood  as 

the  cere-  ,  ,   .  .  ,  , 

mony.  bestowing  the  divine  ratification  on  the  election  that  had  pre- 

ceded it,  and  as  typifying  rather  than  conveying  the  spiritual 
gifts  for  which  prayer  was  made^.  That  it  was  regarded  as 
conferring  any  spiritual  character  or  any  special  ecclesiastical 
prerogative  there  is  nothing  to  show:  rather  from  the  facility 
with  which  crowned  kings  could  be  set  aside  and  new  ones  put 
^  in  their  place  without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  bishops, 
the  exact  contrary  may  be  inferred.  That  the  powers  that  be 
ire  ordained  of  God,  was  a  truth  recognised  as  a  motive  to 
obedience,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  doctnne,  so  &lsely  im- 
puted to  churchmen  of  all  ages,  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of 
royalty  ^  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  compact 
made  by  the  king  with  his  people  and  the  oaths  taken  by  both. 
If  coronation  and  unction  had  implied  an  indefeasible  right  to 
obedience,  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  one  side,  and  the  promise 
of  good  government  on  the  other,  would  have  been  superfluous. 
Yet  both  were  given. 

Boyaloath        Qi^  Tl^^  undertaking  of  the  king  to  govern  righteouely  is  not 

improbably  a  ceremony  of  much  older  date  than  either  of  the 

symbolical  rites.     But  the  earliest  instance  of  an  oath  to  that 

effect  is  that  of  Caribert  king  of  Paris,  father  of  the  Kentish 

coiiBecratus  est/  Of  the  otber  kingdoms  we  have  no  contemporary 
Chronicles ;  but  the  consecration  of  E^rith  the  heir  of  Of&  is  mentioned 
in  the  Chronicle  under  the  year  785,  and  there  is  a  charter  of  Ceolwulf  of 
Mercia  in  which  he  mentions  his  consecration  as  havinsf  been  performed  by 
Archbishop  Wulfred  on  the  15  Kal.  Oct.  822.  (Cod.  Dipl.  ccxvi.)  The  coro- 
nation of  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  does  not  rest  on  any  good 
authority  ;  but  the  practice  had  probably  become  general  before  the  time  of 
Alfred.  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  the  consecration  of  Athelstan  at 
Kingston.  A.D.  924;  that  of  Edred  at  the  same  place  in  A.D.  946;  that  of 
Edw^S  also  at  Kingston,  in  a.d.  955  ;  but  none  of  these  are  specified  in  the 
Chronicle.  The  Chronicles  (not  contemporary)  which  give  an  acoount  of 
Egbert's  consecration  at  Winchester,  are  of  no  authority  whatever.  Ethel* 
werd  states  that  Edward  the  Elder  was  crowned  at  Whitsuntide  in  the  year 
after  Alfred's  death  :  he  also  mentions  the  coronation  of  Edgar. 

^  The  term  '  christus  Domini,'  the  Lord's  anointed,  applied  to  kings  in 
f  the  canons  of  the  legatine  synod  of  a.d.  7 87,  must  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 

'  sumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  commonly  at  that  date. 

Councils,  &c.  iii.  453. 
I     .  '  The  statements  of  Allen,  Prerogative,  p.  22,  on  this  point  are  very 

Bballow  and  unfair.     To  attribute  the  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  ages  ofiS.  Gregory j  AnBeUn,  and  BecVcit  seema  vn  «xfi«A  oil  vdovos^yi. 
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Queen  Bertha,  who  is  recorded  to  have  sworn  that  he  would  not 
inflict  new  laws  and  customs  upon  his  people,  but  would  thence- 
forward maintain  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  had  lived 
under  his  father's  rule,  and  that  he  would  impose  on  them  no  new 
ordinance,  to  their  damage;  there  is  some  doubt  however  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made  ^  In  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert  the 
declaration  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  decree  ' :  '  It  is  the  duty  of  Oath  at  oon- 
a  king  newly  ordained  and  enthroned  to  enjoin  on  the  Christian 
people  subject  to  him  these  three  precepts ;  first,  that  the  Church 
of  Qod  and  all  the  Christian  people  preserve  true  peace  at  all 
times ;  secondly,  that  he  forbid  rapacity  and  all  iniquities  to  all 
degrees;  thirdly,  that  in  all  judgments  he  enjoin  equity  and 
mercy,  that  therefore  the  clement  and  merciful  God  may  grant  us 
His  mercy.'  In  almost  exactly  the  same  form  is  the  oath  taken  by 
Ethelred  the  Unready  at  the  bidding  of  Dunstan ' :  '  In  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  three  things  do  I  promise  to  this  Christian 
people   my    subjects  :    first,   that  Qrod*a   Church   and   all   the 

*  Greg.  Turon.  ix.  30 :  *  Post  mortem  vero  Chlothacharii  regis,  Chari- 
berto  regi  populus  hie  sacramentum  dedit;  similiter  etiam  et  ille  cum 
juramento  promisit,  ut  leges  oonsuetudinesque  novas  populo  non  iniligeret, 
sed  in  illo  quo  quondam  sub  patris  dominatione  statu  vixerant  in  ipso  hie 
eos  deineeps  retineret,  neque  ullam  novam  ordinationem  se  inflicturum 
super  eos  quod  pertineret  ad  spolium,  spopondit.'  See  Waitz,  D.  Y.  6.  ii. 
158,  161. 

'  Pont.  Egb.  p.  X05.  Select  Charters,  pp.  61,  63.  I  quote  the  Pontifical 
of  "Egbert  under  that  name  as  usually  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clearly  ascertained  whether  the  service  it  contains  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
edition  by  Egbert  of  a  service  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  coronation,  or  as  a  common 
form  already  in  use.  It  certainly  appears  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  cere- 
mony which  was  expanded  in  later  times  according  to  local  circumstances  ; 
as  in  the  service  for  the  Emperor  Henry,  Canciani,  i.  a8i.  On  the  later 
question,  as  to  whether  the  kings  of  France  borrowed  their  service  from 
England,  see  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  pp.  177,  189 ;  and  Maskell,  Mon. 
Rit.  iii.  14,  15.  In  the  service  of  Charles  V  of  France  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius 
B.  8)  the  archbishop  prays  for  the  king,  '  ut  regale  solium  videlicet  Saxo- 
num,  Merciorum,  Nonlanchimbrorum  sceptranon  deserat.*  Maskell  further 
quotes  a  service  for  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  the  Franks  in  which 
the  prayer  runs  'et  totius  Albionis  ecclesiam  deineeps  cum  plebibus  sibi 
annexis  ita  enutriat,  &c. ;  *  and  the  form  given  by  Canciani  may  be 
compared  in  both  particulars.  The  conclusion  seems  pretty  certain  that 
English  MSS.  had  been  used  for  the  original  drawing  up  of  the  service 
in  both  instances.  See  also  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iii.  622-625.  The 
earliest  coronation  service  that  we  have,  to  which  a  certain  date  ca2&.\^ 
given,  is  that  of  Ethelred  II,  printed  in  Taylor^s  '  Glory  of  B^^V^.^^ 

'  Kemble,  Saxozi5,  ii.  36:  from  Beliquiae  Antiquae,  ii.  19V    ^^^^^ 
Moo.  Hit,  iii  5.    Memorials  of  8,  Danstan,  p.  355. 
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tojal  oaih.  Christian  people  of  my  realm  hold  true  peace ;  secondly,  that  I 
forbid  all  rapine  and  injustice  to  men  of  all  conditions ;  thirdly, 
that  I  promise  and  enjoin  justice  and  mercy  in  all  judgments 
that  the  just  and  merciful  God  of  his  everlasting  mercy  may 
forgive  us  all.'  The  promise  made  by  the  same  Ethelred 
on  his  restoration  to  the  tlirone  in  a.d.  1014,  is  an  illustrative 
commentary  on  this,  for  it  shows  the  alteration  in  the  relations 
of  the  king  and  his  people  which  had  taken  place  since  the  more 
ancient  oath  was  drawn  up ;  'he  promised  that  he  would  be  to 
them  a  mild  and  devoted  lord,  would  consent  in  all  things  to 
their  will :  whatever  had  been  said  of  reproach  or  shame,  or  done 
frowardly  to  him  or  his  he  would  placably  condone ;  if  all  with 
one  mind  and  without  perfidy  would  receive  him  to  the  kingdom^.* 
The  promise  to  do  the  will  of  his  people  although  they  receive 
t  him  as  their  lord  is  a  step  towards  the  form  of  the  medieval 
coronation  oath, '  to  maintain  just  laws  and  protect  and  strengthen 
as  far  as  lies  in  you,  such  laws  as  the  people  shall  choose,  accord- 
ing to  your  strength/ 
Mhofthe  62.  The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  people  towards  the 
ing.  king  may  very  probably  have  taken  the    form  of  an   oath  of 

allegiance  in  primitive  times,  although  no  such  form  has  been 
preserved.  The  Frank  kings  on  their  accession  made  a  progress 
through  their  kingdoms,  showed  themselves  to  the  nation  and 
received  an  oath  from  all '.  The  oath  does  not  however  appear  in 
our  own  records  until  the  ancient  idea  of  kingship  had  been  some- 
what modified.  It  is  first  found  in  the  laws  of  Edmund,  and  it 
there  bears  the  same  mark  as  the  legislation  of  Alfred  respecting 
treason '.  '  All  shall  swear,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fealty  to 
King  Edmund  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord,  without 
any  controversy  or  quarrel,  in  open  and  in  secret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  in  not  willing  what  he  shall  not  will^.'     Thb 

*  Flor.  W?gom.  a.d.  1014. 

'  Greg.    Tiiron.   vii.    7  :    *  Priores  quoque  de  regno  Chilperici  ...  ad 

filium  ejus  . .  .  se  collegorunt,  quem  Cblotharium  vocitaverunt,  exigentes 

sacramenta  per  civitates  quae  ad  Chilpericum  priuK  aspexerant,  ut  scilicet 

fidelea  e.^^se  debeant  Guutchramno  regi  ac  nepoti  suo  Chlothario.*     Alto  ix. 

.  30,  quoted  above ;  other  instanceB  are  given  by  Waitz,  D.  V.  O.  ii.  158. 

}  'See  Chapter  Yll, 

*  Edmund,  Hi.  §  1.    Select  Charten,  p.  66. 


■  ~-ui».J*  i^wiin    _i^      '  '  '  f 
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however  is  no  unconditional  promise ;  for  the  oath  taken  by  the  Oondiiional 
man  to  his  lord,  on  which  the  above  is  framed,  specially  adds '  on 
condition  that  he  keep  me  as  I  am  willing  to  deserve,  and  fulfil 
all  that  was  agreed  on  when  I  became  his  man  and  chose  his  will 
as  mine  ^/  But  it  is  not  the  less  clear  that  the  obligation,  though 
mutual  and  conditional  still,  is  not  the  mere  right  and  duty  of  both 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  people,  but  a  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  mutual  relations  by  which  the  subject  became  per- 
sonally dependent  on  the  sovereign  as  lord  rather  than  as  king. 

63.  The  greatest  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  king,  his  right  The  royal 
to  nominate  and  maintain  a  comitatus '  to  which  he  could  give  gesiths  or 
territory  and  political  power,  is  marked  by  similar  developments.  *'*'"'*'* 
Like  the  Frank  king,  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  seems  to  have 
entered  on  the  full  possession  of  what  had  been  the  right  of  the 
elective  principes :  but  the  very  principle  of  the  comitatus,  when 
it  reappears  in  our  historians,  had  undergone  a  change  from 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Tacitus ;  and  it  seems  to  have  had  in 
England  a  peculiar  development  and  a  bearing  of  special  im- 
portance on  the  constitution.  In  Tacitus  the  comites  are  the 
personal  following  of  the  princeps ;  they  live  in  his  house,  are 
maintained  by  his  gifts,  fight  for  him  in  the  field.  If  there  is 
little  difference  between  companions  and  servants,  it  is  because 
civilisation  has  not  yet  introduced  voluntary  helplessness.  The 
difference  between  the  comites  of  the  princeps  and  the  household 
of  the  private  man^  depends  fundamentally  only  on  the  public  and 
political  position  of  the  master.  Now,  the  king,  the  perpetual 
princeps  and  representative  of  the  race,  conveys  to  his  personal 
following  public  dignity  and  importance.   His  gesiths  and  thegns 

^  Oaths  ;  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  405  :  '  In  illo  Deo  pro  quo  sanctum  hoc 
sanctificatum  est,  volo  esse  domino  meo  N.  fidelis  et  credibilis,  et  amare  quae 
amet,  et  absoniare  quae  absoniet,  per  Dei  rectum  et  seculi  competentiam,  et 
nunquam  ex  velle  et  posse,  verbo  vel  opere,  quicquam  facere  quod  ei  magis 
displiceat;  ut  me  teneat  sicut  deservire  volo,  et  totum  mihi  compleat  quod 
in  nostra  praelocutione  fuit,  quando  suus  deveni  et  ejus  elegi  voluntatem.' 

*  See  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  163;  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  des  altesten  Adels, 
&c.  pp.  137  sq. ;  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  388  sq. 

^  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  6.     K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  ^q6. 
G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hofverfassg.  i.  138-142.     The  eq\iiv?v\ei\\A  o^  ^«»i>Xv 
{c(nne»)  are  hlafseta,  the  loaf-eaier,  who  eats  the  bread  of  tV\e  YAablor^  \  i<^- 
gariu^  the  follower;  geneat,  the  companion  (genoas).     See  aYxr?^  p.  "i^. 
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Ihe  rogral  are  among  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the  land.  The  right  of  having 
such  dependents  is  not  restricted  to  him,  hut  the  gesith  of  the 
ealdorman  or  hishop  is  simply  a  retainer  ^,  a  pupil  or  a  ward ' : 
the  free  household  servants  of  the  ceorl  are  in  a  certain  sense  his 
gesiths  also.  But  the  gesiths  of  the  king  are  his  guard  and 
private  council ;  they  may  be  endowed  by  him  from  the  folkland 
and  admitted  by  him  to  the  witenagcmot.  They  supply  him 
with  an  armed  force,  not  only  one  on  which  he  can  rely,  but  the 
only  one  directly  amenable  to  his  orders ;  for  to  summon  the  fyrd 
he  must  have  the  consent  of  the  witan.  The  Danish  huscarls  of 
Canute  are  a  late  reproduction  of  what  the  familia  of  the  North- 
umbrian kings  must  have  been  in  the  eighth  century'.  The 
gesiths  are  attached  to  the  king  by  oath  as  well  as  by  gratitude 
for  substantial  favours^;  they  have  exempt  jurisdictions  from 
which  the  national  officers  are  partially  excluded,  and  dependents 
of  their  own  whom  they  may  make  available  for  the  king's  service. 
The  king  is  not  tlierefore  left  alone  in  forlorn  majesty  like  \h& 
later  Merovingian  monarchs  ;  he  is  his  own  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  leader  of  his  own  comitatus,  and  that  comitatus  supplies  him 
with  strength  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  But  the  chief 
importance  of  the  gesiths  lies  in  their  relation  to  the  territorial 
nobility,  at  its  origin. 

64.  It  has  been  sometimes  held  that  the  only  nobility  of 
blood  *  recognised  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was 

^  Others  besides  kings  and  ealdoimen  might  have  gesiths  or  gesithcund- 
men  in  dependence  on  them  ;  see  Ini,  §  50.  The  under-kings  of  Hwiccia 
retained  the  right  of  endowing  their  comites  ;  see  Cod.  Dipl.  xzzvi,  cxvii, 
cxzv.    60  too  Quern  KthelHwitha  of  Mercia ;  ibid,  ccxcviii,  coxcix. 

*  The  household  of  Wilfrid  is  described  by  Eddius,  c.  21,  'principes 
quoque  saeculares,  viri  nobiles,  filios  suus  ad  erudiendum  sibi  dederunt,  ut 
aut  Deo  Rervirent  si  cligerent,  aut  adultos  si  maluissent  regi  armatos 
oommendaret.'  No  wonder  king  Egfrith  was  jealous  of  his  *  innumerum 
■odalium  exercitum,  regalibus  vestibus  et  armis  ornatum.*     Ibid.  c.  24. 

'  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueherschau,  ii.  400.  The  Au«i(;ar/ar  are  of  three  chiases 
(i)  Servants ;  (3)  Gestir,  who  do  the  king's  business  abroad  and  meet  at  his 
table  only  on  holidays,  guests ;  (3)  liircilhrnenn,  the  inmates  of  the  court. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  clxxix.  Cenulf  grants  land  to  Suithun  *  eo  videlicet  jure  si 
ipse  nobis  et  optimatibus  nostris  fidelis  manserit  minister  et  inconvulsuB 

icus.*     Ibid,  ccccxxxvii.     £dwy  describes  Elfliere  as  *  cuidam  comiti  non 
mihi  per  omnia  fideli   subjectione   obtemperanti,  verum  etiain   in 
'htia  meum  velle  subjicienti.*     Ibid,  cccclxii.  *  vassallo.* 
•a  the  subject  of  nobility  see  K.  M.auTer,T3Q\>eT  <\»a\^«aBQ.  ^^'ilVnifceii 
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that  of  the  king's  kin^  The  statement  may  be  regarded  asQueffekmu 
deficient  in  authority,  and  as  the  result  of  a  too  hasty  generalisa-  enceofa 
tion  from  the  fact  tliat  only  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  kings  blood, 
bear  the  name  of  setheling.  On  the  other  hand  must  be  alleged 
the  existence  of  a  noble  (edhiling)  class  among  the  continental 
Saxons  who  had  no  kings  at  all :  and  the  improbability  that 
the  kindred  nations  should  undertake  so  large  expeditions  for 
conquest  and  colonisation  with  but  one  noble  family  in  each,  or 
that  every  noble  family  that  came  to  England  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  kingdom  ^  The  common  use  of  the  word  nohUis  in 
Bede  and  Eddius  shows  that  the  statement  is  far  too  sweep- 
ing, and  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  prove  the  existence  of  a  class 
bearing  the  name  of  eorl  of  which  no  other  interpretation  can  be 
given '.  That  these,  eorlaa  and  aihelf  were  the  descendants  of  the  The  eorl  m 
primitive  nobles  of  the  first  settlement,  who,  on  the  institution  of 
royalty,  sank  one  step  in  dignity  from  the  ancient  state  of  rude 
independence,  in  which  they  had  elected  their  own  chiefs  and  ruled 
their  own  dependents,  may  be  very  reasonably  conjectured :  and 
when  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  gathered  in  the  petty  royalties  of 
the  earlier  date,  and  were  themselves  in  turn  gathered  in  under  the 
AVest  Saxon  supremacy,  the  numbers  of  the  families  which  claimed 
blood  nobility  must  have  largely  increased,  whibt  the  accumula- 
tion of  power  in  the  king's  hand  must  have  at  the  same  time 
widened  the  interval  between  nobility  and  royalty.  The  rise 
of  royal  dignity  and  the  diminishing  importance  of  the  ancient 
nobles  may  likewise  have  tended  to  restrict  the  title  of  setheling 
to  the  royal  house.     And  this  would  certainly  follow  as  soon  as 


Adels  der  Deutschen  Stamme,  Munchen,  1846,  and  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii. 
434-440. 

*  Thorpe's  Lappenber^,  ii.  311,  313.  The  Franks  had  no  true  ancient 
nobility,  such  as  the  rest  of  the  German  tribes  had.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii. 
289-191.     »See  above,  p.  55. 

"  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  424.  See  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  14  :  *  no- 
bilibus  simul  atque  ignobilibus,'  translated  *  sethelum  and  unsethelum* 
similar  expressions  are  countless.  For  the  '  eorl '  see  Ethelbert^s  laws, 
§§13,  14,  75,  &c.  &c.  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  566-568.  The  word  eorl  is  said 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Norse  jarl,  and  another  form  of  ealdor  (?) ;  whilst  the 
ceorl  answers  to  the  Norse  karl ;  the  original  meaning  of  1\iq  V.NVo\»^\Ti.v^^\ 
man  and  youn^  man.    See  Max.  MiiUer,  Lectures  on  liaiig\]La^,  v\.  1%^. 

'  K,  Maarer,  Weeen  des  a/testeu  Adels,  &c.  p.  1S7. 
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nuHiffMof    the  nobility  of  blood  began  to  be  merged  in  the  much  more 

mnies  iind  ,  , 

ittos.  numerous  nobility  of  official  and  territorial  growth.   The  ancient 

name  of  eorU  like  that  of  athdingy  changed  its  application  and, 
under  the  influence  perhaps  of  Danish  association,  was  given  like 
that  oi  jarl  to  the  official  ealdorman.  Henceforth  the  thegn 
takes  the  place  of  the  cethet,  and  the  class  of  thejns  probably 
embraces  all  the  remaining  families  of  noble  blood.  The  change 
may  have  been  very  gradual ;  the  north  peoj}le*8  law  of  the  tenth 
or  early  eleventh  century  still  distinguishes  the  eorl  and  sethel- 
ing  with  a  wergild  nearly  double  that  of  the  ealdorman  and 
seven  times  that  of  the  thegu  ^ :  but  the  north  people's  law 
was  penetrated  with  Dauiiih  influence,  and  the  eorl  probably  re- 
presents the  jarl  rather  than  the  ealdorman,  the  great  earl  of  the 
fourth  part  of  England  as  it  was  divided  by  Canute  \  The  eorl- 
riht  to  which  the  successful  thegn  might  aspire,  and  which  he 
perhaps  acquired  by  the  possession  of  forty  hides,  may  possibly 
be  otherwise  exj)lained  than  by  the  supposition  of  a  class  of 
eorl 8  as  distinct  from  ealdormen,  of  which  the  histories  preserve 
no  individual  names  ^. 
f>ecuiuur  65.   The   development   of  the    comitatus   into   a   territorial 

lobiiityby  nobility  seems  to  bo  a  feature  peculiar  to  English  History. 
Something  of  the  kind  might  have  occurred  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic riices  if  they  had  not  been  united  and  assimilated  under 
the  Frank  emi)irc,  and  worked  out  their  feudalism  under  the 
influence  of  the  Frank  system.  The  Lombai*d  gasind,  and  the 
Bavarian  sindman  were  originally  the  same  thing  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gesith  *,  But  they  sank  into  the  general  mass  of  vassalage 
as  it  grew  up  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  And  Frank 
vassalage,  although  it  superseded  and  swamped  the  comitatus, 

*  The  wergild  of  the  king  is  15.000  thryniRas,  and  his  cynebot  the  same ; 
;he  ^er>;ild  of  the  archliiRhop  and  vtheling  or  eorl  is  15,000;  that  of  the 
bishop  and  ealdorman,  8000 ;  that  of  the  hohl  and  high  reeve,  4000 ;  that 
of  the  tliegn,  2000  :  that  of  ceorl,  267.     Schinid,  Gesetze,  pp.  396,  397. 

'^  liobcrtsou,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  281,  refers  the  ealdor- 
man and  thegn  to  Saxon  Northumbria,  the  earl  and  hold  to  the  Scandioa- 
lonls.    Tins  is  most  probable,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  the 
nent  earlier  than  the  time  of  Canute. 
^  See  below,  p.  157,  n.  2. 
Waitz.  1).  V.  G.  ii.  182;  iv.  190.    Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  318;  G.  L.  von 
rvr,  HofvvrfoMg.  i.  167-170. 
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crew  out  of  circumBtances  entirely  unconnected  with  it  \  The  PfeouMar 
practice  of  commendation  and  tlie  beneficiary  system  were  the  Anglo-Saxon 
basis  of  it.  The  beneficiary  system  bound  the  receiver  of  land 
to  the  king  who  gave  it ;  and  the  act  of  commendation  placed  the 
freeman  and  his  land  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  to  whom 
he  adhered ;  the  result  was  to  bring  all  the  landholders  of  the 
country  gradually  into  personal  dependence  on  the  king.  Each 
of  these  practices  had  its  parallel  in  England.  The  bestowal  of 
folkland,  however,  rather  presupposed  than  created  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  receiver  of  the  gift,  and  in  most 
cases  it  was  made  to  a  gesith  in  consideration  of  past  services, 
implying  no  new  connexion.  The  choice  of  a  lord  by  the  land- 
less man  for  his  surety  and  protector,  and  even  the  extension 
of  the  practice  to  the  free  landowner  who  required  such  protec- 
tion, was  less  liable  here  than  on  the  continent  to  be  confounded 
with  feudal  dependence,  and  in  fact  created  no  indissoluble  rela- 
tion.    Hence  the  important  difference.     The  comitatus  with  its 

'  Waitz,  D.V.G.  ii.  263  :  *It  is  usual  to  derive  the  later  yasRalage 
from  the  ancient  comitatus,  but  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  doing 
80.  The  former,  wherever  we  find  it,  appears  in  wider  extension,  in  relation 
to  private  persons  as  well  as  to  the  king  ;  in  relation  to  them  it  gives  no 
honours  or  rights  such  as  the  members  of  the  comitatus  enjoyed  ;  nor  does 
it  create  that  close  personal  connexion  in  which  the  comites  stand  to  their 
lord.'  See  also  vol.  iv.  310  sq.  The  dependent  might  be  connected  with 
the  king  (i)  by  service,  (2)  by  comitatus,  (3)  by  commendation,  (4)  by 
reception  of  land  as  a  benefice.  Frank  feudalism  grew  out  of  the  two 
latter,  the  English  nobility  of  service  from  the  two  first.  It  is  not  con- 
tended that  either  the  principles  at  work  in  English  society  or  the  results 
at  which  they  arrived  before  the  Norman  Conquciit  were  very  difierent 
from  the  corresponding  influences  and  results  on  the  continent ;  but  they 
had  a  distinct  history  which  was  different  in  every  stage,  especially  in  the 
point  that,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  personal  relation  in  England 
takes  the  place  of  the  territorial,  as  it  was  in  France ;  and  the  feudalism 
that  followed  the  Conquest  was  Frank  and  territorial,  that  which  preceded 
it  grew  firom  personal  and  legal,  not  from  territorial  influences.  On  the 
growth  of  Frank  feudalism,  see  Waitz,  as  quoted  above ;  on  the  growth  of 
dependence  among  the  English,  see  the  following  chapter.  Here  the 
important  point  is  this,  that  whereas  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  grew 
out  of  gesith-fihip  and  thegn-ship,  on  the  continent  the  feudal  nobility  grew 
out  of  vassalage,  the  beneficiary  system  and  immunity.  There  are  how- 
ever two  points  in  question,  (i)  the  creation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  of 
service,  and  (2)  the  creation  of  the  general  system  of  dependence  of  which 
the  king  wan  the  centre  and  head  :  of  these  only  the  first  is  here  noticed. 
In  the  Frank  empire  the  beneficiary  system  is  unconnected  v)\t\L  \^\«  Q(yRv\> 
tatuB,   in   the   English  they  are  in   the  closest  oonneodon.    ^^  \^<v9i^ 
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^hanxeior    the  nobility  of  blood  began  to  be  merged  in  the  much  more 
4t!ea.  numerous  nobility  of  official  and  territorial  growth.   The  ancient 

name  of  eorl^  like  that  of  athding,  changed  its  application  and, 
under  the  influence  perhaps  of  Danish  association,  was  given  like 
that  oi  jarl  to  the  official  ealdorman.  Henceforth  the  thegn 
takes  the  place  of  the  oRthel,  and  the  class  of  thegns  probably 
embraces  all  the  remaining  families  of  noble  blood.  The  change 
may  have  been  very  gradual ;  the  north  people* s  law  of  the  tenth 
or  early  eleventh  century  still  distinguishes  the  eorl  and  sethel- 
ing  with  a  wergild  nearly  double  that  of  the  ealdorman  and 
seven  times  that  of  the  thegn  ^ :  but  the  north  people's  law 
was  penetrated  with  Danish  influence,  and  the  eorl  probably  re- 
presents the  jarl  rather  than  the  ealdorman,  the  great  earl  of  the 
fourth  part  of  England  as  it  was  divided  by  Canute  \  The  eorl- 
riht  to  which  the  successful  thegn  might  aspire,  and  which  he 
perhaps  acquired  by  the  possession  of  forty  hides,  may  possibly 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  the  supposition  of  a  class  of 
eorls  as  distinct  from  ealdormen,  of  which  the  histories  preserve 
no  individual  names  ^. 
Peculiar  65.   The   development   of  the    comitatus   into   a   territorial 

nobility  by  nobility  seems  to  be  a  feature  peculiar  to  English  History. 
Something  of  the  kind  might  have  occurred  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic nices  if  they  had  not  been  united  and  assimilated  under 
the  Frank  empire,  and  worked  out  their  feudalism  under  the 
influence  of  the  Frank  system.  The  Lombard  gasind,  and  the 
Bavarian  sindman  were  originally  the  same  thing  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gesith  *.  But  they  sank  into  the  general  mass  of  vassalage 
as  it  grew  up  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  And  Frank 
vassalage,  although  it  superseded  and  swamped  the  comitatus, 

'  Tho  wergild  of  the  king  is  15,000  thrymttas,  and  his  cynebot  the  same  ; 
the  wergild  of  the  archbisliop  and  aetheling  or  eorl  is  15,000;  that  of  the 
bishop  and  ealdorman,  8000 ;  that  of  the  hold  and  high  reeve,  4000 ;  that 
of  the  thegn.  2000  ;  that  of  ceorl,  367.     Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  396,  397. 

*  liobertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  381,  refers  the  ^dor- 
man  and  thegn  to  Siixon  North  umbria,  the  earl  and  hold  to  the  Scandina- 
vian lords.    This  is  most  probable,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  the 
I  document  earlier  than  the  time  of  Canute, 

k  *  See  below,  p.  157,  n.  2. 

-  *  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  182;  iv.  190.     Grimm,  R.  A.  p.  318;  G.  L.  von 

Maujvr,  Hofverfasag.  i.  167-170. 
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crew  out  of  circumstances  entirely  unconnected  with  it  \     The  Pfeouliwr 

..  -  ,.  111/..  ii     features  of 

practice  of  commendation  and  the  beneficiary  system  were  the  Anglo-^Baioi 

basis  of  it.  The  beneficiary  system  bound  the  receiver  of  land 
to  the  king  who  gave  it ;  and  the  act  of  commendation  placed  the 
freeman  and  his  land  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  to  whom 
he  adhered ;  the  result  was  to  bring  all  the  landholders  of  the 
country  gradually  into  personal  dependence  on  the  king.  Each 
of  these  practices  had  its  parallel  in  England.  The  bestowal  of 
folkland,  however,  rather  presupposed  than  created  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  receiver  of  the  gift,  and  in  most 
cases  it  was  made  to  a  gesith  in  consideration  of  past  services, 
implying  no  new  connexion.  The  choice  of  a  lord  by  the  land- 
less man  for  his  surety  and  protector,  and  even  the  extension 
of  the  practice  to  the  free  landowner  who  required  such  protec- 
tion, was  less  liable  here  than  on  the  continent  to  be  confounded 
with  feudal  dependence,  and  in  fact  created  no  indissoluble  rela- 
tion.    Hence  the  important  difiercnce.     The  comitatus  with  its 

'  Waitz,  D.V.G.  ii   262  :  'It  is  usual  to  derive  the   later  vassalage 
from  the  ancient  comitatus,  but  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  doing 
BO.     The  former,  wherever  we  find  it,  appears  in  wider  extension,  in  relation 
to  private  persons  as  well  as  to  the  king  ;  in  relation  to  them  it  gives  no 
honours  or  rights  such  as  the  members  of  the  comitatus  enjoyed  ;  nor  does 
it  create  that  close  personal  connexion  in  which  the  comites  stand  to  their 
lord.'     See  also  vol.  iv.  210  sq.     The  dependent  might  be  connected  with 
the  king  (i)  by  service,  (2)  by  comitatus,  (3)  by  commendation,  (4)  by 
reception  of  land  as  a  benefice.     Frank  feudalism  grew  out  of  the  two 
latter,  the  English  nobility  of  service  from  the  two  first.     It  is  not  con- 
tended that  either  the  principles  at  work  in  English  society  or  the  results 
at  which  they  arrived  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  very  difierent 
from  the  corresponding  influences  and  results  on  the  continent ;  but  they 
had  a  distinct  history  which  was  different  in  every  stage,  especially  in  the 
point  that,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  the  personal  relation  in  England 
takes  the  place  of  the  territorial,  as  it  was  in  France  ;  and  the  feudalism 
that  followed  the  Ckmquest  was  Frank  and  territorial,  that  which  preceded 
it  grew  from  personal  and  legal,  not  from  territorial  influences.     On  the 
growth  of  Frank  feudalism,  see  Waitz,  as  quoted  above ;  on  the  ^^wth  of 
dependence  among  the   English,  see  the  following  chapter, 
important  point  is  this,  that  whereas  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
out  of  gesith-fihip  and  thegn-ship,  on  the  continent  the  feudal 
out  of  vassalage,  the  beneficiary  system  and  immunity, 
ever  two  points  in  question,  (i)  the  creation  of  the  Anglo- 
service,  and  (2)  the  creation  of  the  general  system  of  depc 
the  king  was  the  centre  and  head  :  of  these  only  the  first  itj 
In  the  Frank  empire  the  beneficiary  system  is  unconnected 
tatuB,   in   the   English  they  are  in  the  cloBest  oonneodOT 
p.  jj/,  n.  2, 
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members  of  the  class  having  become  thegns  ^  and  the  lesser  sort 
sinking  into  the  rank  of  mere  servants  to  the  king.  The  class  of 
thegns  now  widens ;  on  the  one  hand  the  name  is  given  to  all 
who  possess  the  proper  quantity  of  land  whether  or  no  they  stand 
in  the  old  relation  to  the  king' ;  on  the  other  the  remains  of  the 
older  nobility  place  themselves  in  the  king's  service.  The  name 
of  thegn  covers  the  whole  class  which  after  the  Conquest  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,  with  the  same  qualification  in  land 
and  nearly  the  same  obligations '.  It  also  carried  so  much  of 
nobility  as  is  implied  in  hereditary  privilege.  The  thegn-bom  are 
contrasted  with  the  ceorl-bom ;  and  are  perhaps  much  the  same 
as  the  gesithcund.  Such  thegn-bom  and  gesithcund  men  may 
themselves  be  called  thegns  even  where  they  hold  no  land,  but 
they  do  not  acquire  the  privilege  of  their  blood  until  they  have 
reached  the  third  generation  from  ihe  founder  of  the  fj&mily 
dignity*.  • 

Under  the  name  of  thegn  are  included  however  various  grades 
of  dignity*.     The  class  of  king's  thegns  is  distinguished  from 

^  This  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  the  laws.  As  to  chnrters  the  follo^^ing 
is  the  general  conclusion ;  down  to  the  time  of  Egbert  grants  are  made  to 
comites  and  ministri  in  nearly  equal  numbers ;  Ethelwulfs  grants  are  all 
to  ministri ;  so  are  those  of  his  successors  down  to  Edmund  who  grants 
twice  to  his  comites  Ethclstan  and  Eadric,  both  of  whom  are  ealdormen ; 
and  from  this  time  comes  frequently  has  that  signification  ;  the  terms  miles 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ccccxxvi,  mclvi,  mclviii),  homo  (ccclxxxvi,  ccccxii\  and  vassallos 
(ccocxxxi,  mlxxx)  occur  occasionally  during  the  tenth  century.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  use  of  the  word  gesith  in  Alfred's  translation  of 
Bede  may  have  been  an  intentional  archaism. 

'  This  is  the  great  point  maintnined  by  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  Adels, 
p.  158  ;  who  asserts  that  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  king's  service 
without  the  five  hides  did  not  confer  tlie  rank  of  thegn,  whilst  the  five 
liides  without  the  king's  special  service  did.  The  whole  view  is  combated 
by  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  664-668.  SeeGneist,  Self-government,  i.  13,  16, 17. 

•  Select  Charters,  p.  87,  above,  p.  155.  The  word  cnihi  occurs  in  the 
charters  occasionally,  e.g.  Cod.  Dipl.  dlvii,  dcxii,  dclxxzv,  dcxciv,  mocdi, 
rjcccxxxvi,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  minister  or  thegn  to  a  noble  person. 
See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  548. 

*  There  are  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  passage  on  which  this 
depends.  Wergilds,  §§  9-13.  See  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  Adels,  &c.  pp. 
139,  140  ;  who  understands  that  although  every  possessor  of  five  hides  was 
a  thegn,  it  was  only  in  three  generations  that  he  became  gesithcund  or 
ennobled  in  blood  ;  if  a  ceorl  wiis  a  gesith  or  military  follower  without  the 
five  hides,  he  was  not  a  thegn  and  could  have  only  a  ceorl's  wergild. 

^  Of  the  official  thegns  of  the  king's  household,  the  hors-thegn,  diso-ihegn 
And  the  rest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here ;  they  are  officen,  not 
or  nnka  of  society. 
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that  of  the  medial  thegns,  and  from  a  residuum  that  falls  in  rank  Ranks  of 
below  the  latter  ^  The  heriot  of  a  king's  thegn  by  the  law  of 
Canute  comes  midway  between  that  of  an  eorl  and  that  of  the 
medial  thegn.  His  estate  of  land  would  seem  then  to  fall  between 
the  forty  hides  of  the  one  and  the  five  hides  of  the  other  ^. 
Over  a  king's  thegn  none  but  the  king  himself  could  exercise 
jurisdiction',  whilst  there  were  thegns  who  were  in  actual 
dependence  on  others  bearing  the  same  tit^e  ^ :  and  Canute  in 
one  of  his  charters  addresses  his  thegns  as  *■  twelfhynde  and  twy- 
hynde/  as  if  some  at  least  of  the  order  were  in  wergild  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  ceorls*^.  Some  thegns  had  soken  or 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  lands,  and  others  not*.  "We  may  well 
believe  that  the  combinations  and  permutations  of  nobility  by 
blood,  office  and  service,  would  create  considerable  differences 
among  men  bearing  the  common  title.  The  alodial  eorl  who  for 
security  has  commended  himself  to  the  king  and  bears  an  hono- 
rary office  at  court,  the  official  ealdomian  who  owes  his  place 
to  royal  favour  earned  in  the  humbler  status  of  a  dependent, 

'  Canute.  Sec.  §  73.  Maurer  (p.  171)  refers  this  graduation  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  possessions  held  by  each  class  ;  dting  Domesday,  Not- 
tinghamshire, p.  280 ;  Yorkshire,  p.  298 ;  where  the  thegn  who  has  more 
than  six  manors  pays  a  relief  of  eight  pounds  to  the  king ;  he  who  has 
six  or  less  pays  three  marks  to  the  sheriff.  The  custom  of  Berkshire  was 
different ;  there  the  whole  armour  was  given  to  the  king  with  one  horse 
saddled  and  another  unsaddled.  Gneiut  (Self-government,  i.  17)  connects 
the  extension  of  the  heriot  to  alodial  owners  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
position  of  thegn  by  every  owner  of  five  hides. 

^  The  forty  hides  that  conveyed  the  dignity  of  a  'procer  (Hist.  Eliens.  ii. 
40)  are  of  course  eight  times  the  five  hides  that  made  a  thegn.  So  the 
eorl's  wergild  was  1 5,000  thryrosas  and  the  thegn's  1 200  shillings.  I  con- 
fess that  I  see  no  other  explanation  of  the  passage  and  of  the  similar  one 
in  the  Ranks,  than  that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  entitled  a  man  to  the 
wergild  and  credibility  of  an  earl ;  it  could  scarcely  confer  a  claim  on  the 
ealdormanship  in  its  character  of  magistracy,  although  there  is  a  passage  in 
Hist.  Eliens.  L  5  which  might  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Robertson,  Essays, 
p.  1 69.  But  there  may  have  been  a  rule,  such  as  that  of  Clothair  II  (Baluze, 
i.  16),  that  no  one  should  be  an  ealdorman  who  did  not  hold  forty  hides  of 
land  in  the  territory  he  was  to  rule  ;  or  the  forty  hides  may  have  been  the 
appanage  or  official  estate  of  the  earl. 

'  Ethelred,  iii.  §  11. 

*  Ranks,  §  3.    Select  Charters,  p.  64. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  dccxxxi.  K.  Maurer  doubts  the  pertinency  of  this  paHsage. 
Such  persons  were  probably  the  scir-thegns  to  a  large  extent,  simY^l'^  \axA- 
owners,  such  as  the  numerous  taini  of  the  Western  Bhixes,  noUco^  in  \>oixi»Br 


day-book.    See  Sdunid,  Gesetze,  p.  66^, 
'  Ckaute,  ii.  §  //.  3, 
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members  of  the  class  having  become  thegns  ^,  and  the  lesser  sort 
sinking  into  the  rank  of  mere  servants  to  the  king.  The  class  of 
thegns  now  widens ;  on  the  one  hand  the  name  is  given  to  all 
who  possess  the  proper  quantity  of  land  whether  or  no  they  stand 
in  the  old  relation  to  the  king' ;  on  the  other  the  remains  of  the 
older  nobility  place  themselves  in  the  king's  service.  The  name 
of  thegn  covers  the  whole  class  which  after  the  Conquest  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,  with  the  same  qualification  in  land 
and  nearly  the  same  obligations '.  It  also  carried  so  much  of 
nobility  as  is  implied  in  hereditary  privilege.  The  thegn-bom  are 
contrasted  with  the  ceorl-bom ;  and  are  perhaps  much  the  same 
as  the  gesithcund.  Such  thegn-bom  and  gesithcund  men  may 
themselves  be  called  thegns  even  where  they  hold  no  land,  but 
they  do  not  acquire  the  privilege  of  their  blood  until  they  have 
reached  the  third  generation  from  |he  founder  of  the  family 
dignity*.  • 

Under  the  name  of  thegn  are  included  however  various  grades 
of  dignity*.     The  class  of  king's  thegns  is  distinguished  from 

^  This  is  self-evident  in  the  case  of  the  laws.  As  to  charters  the  following 
is  the  general  conclusion ;  down  to  the  time  of  Egbert  grants  are  made  to 
comites  and  ministri  in  nearly  equal  numbers  ;  Ethelwulfs  grants  are  all 
to  ministri ;  so  are  those  of  his  successors  down  to  Edmund  who  grants 
twice  to  his  comites  Ethelstan  and  Eadric,  both  of  whom  are  ealdormen ; 
and  from  this  time  comes  frequently  has  that  signification  ;  the  terms  miles 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ccccxxvi,  mclvi,  mclviii),  homo  (ccclxxxvi,  ccccxii\  and  vassallus 
(ccocxxxi,  mlxxx)  occur  occasionally  during  the  tenth  century.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  use  of  the  word  gesith  in  Alfred*s  translation  of 
Bede  may  have  been  an  intentional  archaism. 

^  This  is  the  great  point  maint^iined  by  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  filt.  Adels, 
p.  158  ;  who  asserts  that  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the  king's  service 
without  the  five  hides  did  not  confer  tlie  rank  of  thegn,  whilst  the  five 
hides  without  the  king's  special  service  did.  The  whole  view  is  combated 
by  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  664-668.  See  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  13,  16, 17. 

•  Select  Charters,  p.  87,  above,  p.  155.  The  word  cniht  occurs  in  the 
charters  occasionally,  e.g.  Cod.  Dipl.  dlvii,  dcxii,  dclxxxv,  dcxciv,  mcocii, 
ricocxxxvi,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  minister  or  thegn  to  a  noble  person. 
See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  548. 

*  There  are  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  passa<^e  on  which  this 
depends,  Wergilds,  §§  9-12.  See  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  Adels,  &c.  pp. 
1 39,  1 40  ;  who  understands  that  although  every  possessor  of  five  hides  was 
a  thegn,  it  was  only  in  three  generations  that  he  became  gesithcund  or 
ennobled  in  blood  ;  if  a  ceorl  was  a  gesith  or  military  follower  without  the 
five  hides,  he  was  not  a  thegn  and  could  have  only  a  ceorl's  wergild. 

^  Of  the  oflScial  thegns  of  the  king's  household,  the  hors-thegn,  diac-thegn 
and  the  rest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here ;  they  are  officers,  not 
or  nnka  ofaociety. 
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that  of  the  medial  thegns,  and  from  a  residuum  that  falls  in  rank  Ranks  or 
below  the  latter  ^.  The  heriot  of  a  king's  thegn  by  the  law  of  ***"' 
Canute  comes  midway  between  that  of  an  eorl  and  that  of  the 
medial  thegn.  His  estate  of  land  would  seem  then  to  fall  between 
the  forty  hides  of  the  one  and  the  five  hides  of  tbe  other  ^. 
Over  a  king's  thegn  none  but  the  king  himself  could  exercise 
jurisdiction',  whilst  there  were  thegns  who  were  in  actual 
dependence  on  others  bearing  the  same  title  ^ :  and  Canute  in 
one  of  his  charters  addresses  his  thegns  as  '  twelfhynde  and  twy* 
hynde/  as  if  some  at  least  of  the  order  were  in  wergild  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  ceorls".  Some  thegns  had  soken  or 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  lands,  and  others  not*.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  combinations  and  permutations  of  nobility  by 
blood,  office  and  service,  would  create  considerable  differences 
among  men  bearing  the  common  title.  The  alodial  eorl  who  for 
security  has  commended  himself  to  the  king  and  bears  an  hono- 
rary office  at  court,  the  official  ealdorman  who  owes  his  place 
to  royal  favour  earned  in  the  humbler  status  of  a  dependent, 

'  Canute,  Sec.  §  72.  Maurer  (p.  171)  refers  this  graduation  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  possessions  held  by  each  class  ;  dtiug  Domesday,  Not- 
tinghamshire, p.  380 ;  Yorkshire,  p.  298 ;  where  the  thegn  who  has  more 
Uum  six  manors  pays  a  relief  of  eight  pounds  to  the  king ;  he  who  has 
six  or  lesH  pays  three  marks  to  the  sheriff.  The  custom  of  Berkshire  was 
different ;  there  the  whole  armour  was  given  to  the  king  with  one  horse 
saddled  and  another  unsaddled.  Gneist  (Self-government,  i.  1 7)  connects 
the  extension  of  the  heriot  to  alodial  owners  with  the  acquisitioii  of  the 
position  of  th^^  by  every  owner  of  five  hides. 

'  The  forty  hides  that  conveyed  the  dignity  of  a  proeer  (Hiat.  Eliens.  ii. 
40)  are  of  course  eight  times  the  five  hides  that  made  a  thegn.  So  the 
eorFs  wergild  was  1 5,000  thrymsas  and  the  thegn's  1 200  shillings.  I  con- 
fess that  I  see  no  other  explanation  of  the  passage  and  of  the  similar  one 
in  the  Ranks,  than  that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  entitled  a  man  to  the 
wergild  and  credibility  of  an  earl ;  it  could  scarcely  confer  a  claim  on  the 
ealdormanship  in  its  character  of  magistracy,  although  there  is  a  passage  in 
Hist.  Eliens.  L  5  which  might  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Robertson,  Essays, 
p.  1 69.  But  there  may  have  been  a  rule,  such  as  that  of  Glothair  II  (Baluze, 
i.  16),  that  no  one  should  be  an  ealdorman  who  did  not  hold  forty  hides  of 
land  in  the  territory  he  was  to  rule  ;  or  the  forty  hides  may  have  been  the 
appanage  or  official  estate  of  the  earl. 

>  Ethelred,  iii.  §  11. 

*  Ranks,  §  3.    Select  Charters,  p.  64. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  dccxxxi.    K.  Maurer  doubts  the  pertinency  of  this  passage. 
Such  persons  were  probably  the  sdr-thegns  to  a  large  extent,  simply  land- 
owners, such  as  the  numerous  taini  of  the  Western  aJurea,  uo^codi  Va  \ysaiSBr 
day-book.    See  Scbmid,  Geaetze,  p.  66^. 

'  Canute^  ii.  §  //.  j. 
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l>iffiBiraiit      the  mere  courtier  who  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  gesith, 

thegna.  the  ceorl  who  has  thriven  to  thegn-right,  the  landowner  of  five 
hides  or  more,  and  the  smaller  landowner  who  has  his  own 
place  in  the  shiremoot,  all  stand  on  different  st«ps  of  dignity. 
The  very  name,  like  that  of  the  gesith,  has  different  senses 
in  different  ages  and  kingdoms ;  but  the  original  idea  of  military 
service  runs  through  all  the  meanings  of  thegn,  as  that  of 
personal  association  is  traceable  in  all  the  applications  of  gesith. 
The  king's  thegn  was  both  the  landowner  and  the  military 
gesith.  In  the  latter  character  he  was  bound  by  a  very  stringent 
oath  of  fidelity ;  and  he  received  from  his  lord  the  equipment 
which  was  returned  as  a  heriot  on  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  his  personal  council,  and  as  such  attested  the  acts  of  the 
witenageroot.  Sometimes  the  assent  and  counsel  of  the  comites 
is  expressed  in  a  charter  ^,  and  occasionally  a  comes  attests  a 
grant,  but  more  frequently  the  king's  retainers  style  themselves 
ministri  or  thegns,  and  when  the  term  comes  ultimately  emerges, 
it  is  as  the  translation  of  eorl  or  ealdorman,  in  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  conquest  ^. 

The  title  of  When  the  more  ancient  blood  nobility  which  had  existed  in  the 
time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  and  survived  as  late  as  that  of  Alfred, 
had  finally  merged  in  the  nobility  of  service,  when  the  eorl  and 
sethel  were  lost  in  the  thegn,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  title  of 
SBtheling  was  restricted  to  the  king's  kin.  Then  too  the  position 
of  the  ceorl  seems  to  have  sunk,  although  not  so  low  as  it  did 
after  the  Conquest :  the  mere  possession  of  land,  however  free, 
was  no  longer  the  sole  qualification  for  political  power. 

Theealdor-  ^66.  "Whilst  the  title  of  thegn  speaks  distinctly  of  the  origin 
of  the  rank  in  military  service,  that  of  ealdorman  evinces 
equally  clearly  its  connexion  with  executive  government;  for 
although  it  is  sometimes  loosely  or  generically  applied  as  an 
equivalent  to  lord,  senior,  or  noble,  it  is,  when  given  to  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  appearing  in  a  public  document,  always  refer- 
able to  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  shire  or  cluster  of  shires.     It 

^  Bat  only  in  snspidons  documents,  such  as  the  grant  of  Ethelwulf,  Cod. 
DipL  ml 
'See above,  p.  iii,  n.  4, 
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thus  aDBwers  to  the  corner  or  graf  of  the  continent,  and  by 
Asser  and  the  other  historians  who  have  used  his  work,  the 
word  6ome9  is  employed  as  its  Latin  equivalent.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, uses  eaJdorman  to  translate  the  prineepa  of  Bede.  The 
use  of  dtix  for  €ald<yrman  is  not  rare  in  the  Latin  chronicles,  The  dux, 
and  the  term  is  occasionally  found  in  charters  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  interchangeably  with  princejys^.  Whether  in  such 
cases  the  dux  should  be  understood  to  have  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  shire,  whilst  tbe  ealdorman  possessed  the  civil, 
and  the  gerefa  was  simply  the  guardian  of  the  king's  interest ; 
whether  the  dux  ruled  over  a  wider  territory  than  the  simple 
ealdorman ;  or  whether  the  terms  are  not  really  equivalents,  can 
only  be  conjecturally  decided. 

The  history  of  the  ealdormanship  is  thus  in  close  connexion  Ealdormen 
with  that  of  the  shire  ^.     The  smaller  principalities  of  Mercia,  kings. 
retaining,  under  the  rule  of  Penda  and  his  sons,  somewhat  of 
their  earlier  individuality,  have  their  ealdormen  in  the  descen- 
dants of  their  royal  house.     Oshere,  Osric,  and  their  race ',  rule 
Hwiccia  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  hereditary  lordship ;  the  . 
ealdorman  of  the  Gyrwas  is  in  the  seventh  century  sufficiently 
noble  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia  * :  and 
the  ealdorman  of  the  Gaini  in  the  ninth  took  a  wife  of  the  royal 
house  of  Mercia,  and  gave  his  daughter  as  wife  to  King  Alfred  °. 
In  the  cases  in  which  such  an  origin  is  clear,  the  relation  of  the 
ealdorman  to  the  king  has  probably  been  created  by  commenda- 
tion rather  than  by  conquest ;  and  consequently  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  office  is  only  occasionally  interfered  with  by  royal 
nomination,  as  was  the  rule  in  Saxon  Northumbria '. 

As  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  successively  came  under  West  Ealdormen 
Saxon  domination,  their  ruling  houses  being  extinct,  ealdormen 
were  placed  over  them.     The  Mercian  kingdom,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  was  not  in  Danish  hands,  was  administered  by  the  son-in- 
law  of  Alfred  as  ealdorman,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  render 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  Ixvii.  &c.  '  Above,  p.  iii. 

'  See  the  charters  in  the  Cod.  Dipl.  Iv,  Ixxxiii,  cii,  cxvii,  cxxv.     Cf.  Pal- 
grave,  Commonwealth,  p.  cclxxxviii.  *  Bede,  H..  "Ei.  \v.  19. 
'  Asser,  M,  H.  B.  p.  4^5.    Her  mother  was  of  the  royal  ^ouae  oi  ^«ct:^»». 

*  See  the  Buooesaion  in  Hoveden,  i.  5  7  sq. 
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BiOdormen  the  dignity  hereditary  in  the  person  of  his  daughter  ^  Each 
prorinoes.  of  the  West  Saxon  shires  already  had  its  ealdorman  * ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  subjugation  of  the  Danes  made  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  shire-administration,  the  same  organisation  was 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  either  the  arrangement 
was  carried  out  by  the  collection  of  several  shires  under  one 
ealdorman,  or  a  superior  ealdormanship  was  established  over 
a  number  of  subordinate  ones ' :  for  in  the  time  of  Edgar  and 
earlier,  these  great  jurisdictions  existed,  as  we  have  seen 
already  ^  and  led  the  way  for  the  summary  division  of  the 
country  by  Canute  into  four  earldoms,  which  continued  with 
some  slight  variations  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  title 
Title  of  earl  of  earl  had  begun  to  supplant  that  of  ealdorman  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred :  and  the  Danish  jarl,  from  whom  its  use  in  this  sense 
was  borrowed,  seems  to  have  been  more  certainly  connected  by 
the  tie  of  comitatus  with  his  king  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdor- 
man need  be  supposed  to  have  been'.  Hence  in  the  laws  of 
Canute  the  heriot  of  the  earl  appears  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  thegn,  and  he  himself  is  included  in  the  servitial  nobility. 
The  original  idea  of  the  ealdormanship  is,  however,  magistracy 
or  jurisdiction,  as  implied  in  the  attribute  of  age,  and  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  either  nobility  of  blood  or  with  that 
of  service,  or  even  with  the  possession  of  a  separate  estate  of 
land  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  freeman. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  920. 

*  Ethelwulf  is  ealdorman  of  Berks  in  A.D.  860,  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  p.  473 ; 
Athelhelm  of  WilU  in  A.D.  887,  ibid.  p.  491  ;  Eanwulf  of  Somerset,  A.O. 
867,  Ethelw.  M.  H.  B.  p.  513  ;  Ofioric  of  Hants  in  a.d.  860,  Asger,  p.  473; 
Odda  of  Devon,  a.d.  878,  Ethelw.  p.  515  ;  Ceolmund  of  Kent  in  a.d.  897, 
Chron.  Sax.  ;  Huda  of  Surrey  in  a.d.  853,  Asser,  p.  470 ;  Osric  is  ealdor- 
man of  Dorset  in  a.d.  845,  Chron.  Sax.  See  Palgrave,  Commonwealth, 
Appendix. 

'  I  cannot  find  that,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the  Mercian 
shires  ever  had  their  own  ealdormen  like  the  West  Saxon,  except  Lindsey, 
the  ealdorman  of  which  district  was  killed  at  Assandun.  They  were  under 
the  great  ealdormen  of  Mercia  ;  yet  Offa  had  governed  by  ealdormen,  and 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  scantiness  of  records. 

*  Above,  p.  117.    Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  1 7 7- 1 89.    The  title  of  pairicimt 
which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  records  from  the  eighth 
century  to  the  eleventh,  is  referred  by  Robertson  to  the  senior  ealdonnan 
of  the  king*B  kin  ;  according  to  Sohm  it  is  equivalent  to  dux. 

'  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  idt.  AdeU,  p.  ite. 
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67.  Although  the  various  originB  of  the  various  ranks  of  Thewmild 
dignity  are  thus  involved,  the  distinction  between  man  and  tionofnnk. 
man  was  sharply  drawn  for  all  the  most  important  purposes 
of  judicature  by  the  institution  of  the  wergild.  Every  man*s 
life  had  its  value,  and  according  to  that  valuation  the  value  of 
his  oath  in  the  courts  of  justice  varied,  and  offences  against  his 
protection  and  person  were  atoned  for.  The  oath  of  the  twelf- 
hynd  man  was  worth  six  times  that  of  the  twyhynd  man,  and 
twice  tliat  of  the  sixhynd  man.  Each  of  the  Germanic  races 
had  its  own  tariff  of  wergilds,  var^-ing  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ' ;  as  the  freemen  were  mingled  more  or  less 
with  ketic  or  native  races,  or  affected  by  the  influences  of 
royalty  and  nobility  ^  In  most  of  the  English  kingdoms  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  was  the  wergild  of  two  hundred  shillings, 
which  marked  the  ceorl,  twyhynd  or  simple  free  man.  The 
thegn  was  worth  twelve  hundred  shillings.  The  Briton  or  wealh 
was  worth  half  as  much  as  the  Saxon  or  Angle :  if  he  possessed 
five  hides  he  was  sixhynd,  if  he  possessed  but  one  he  was  worth 
a  hundred  shillings'.  The  higher  ranks,  the  king,  archbishop, 
bishop,  ealdorman,  and  earl,  were  estimated  in  multiples  of  the 
same  sort:  the  king's  high  reeve  was  worth  twice  the  thegn, 
the  bishop  and  ealdorman  four  times,  the  king  and  archbishop 
six  times ;  but  the  rules  are  neither  general  nor  constant. 

But  although  English  society  was  divided   by  sharp  lines.  No  caste 

SVStiQIIl 

and  broad  intervals,  it  was   not  a  system  of  caste  either  in 
the  stricter  or  in  the  looser  sense.     It  had  much  elasticity  in 

'  See  them  collected  by  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii. 

375-308.   

*  On  this  subject,  which  is  in  itself  of  great  importance,  but  cannot  be 

worked  out  here,  see  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  des  altesten  Adels,  pp.  130-132, 
where  the  different  usages  of  Kent,  Wessez,  and  Mercia  are  compared. 

'  The  sixhynd-man  is  a  difficulty.  K.  Maurer  holds  the  twyhynd-man 
to  be  the  landless  oeorl,  the  freeman  on  another^s  land  ;  and  therefore  the 
sixhynd-man  would  be  the  ceorl  who  had  land  of  his  own,  but  less  than 
five  hides,  which  was  the  qualification  of  the  twelfhynd-man,  p.  1 35 ;  Ko- 
bertson,  Scotland,  tic.  ii.  280,  297,  thought  that  the  British  owner  of  five 
bides  (Ini,  $  24),  was  the  only  sixhynd-man,  and  as  such  proprietors  be- 
came extinct  or  merged  early  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  rarity  of  the 
term  may  be  thus  accounted  for ;  but  in  his  Essays  (,p.  xX^mS  ^x«  Vii* 
clndes  the  Northumbrian  dreng,  and  also  the  landless  gedtlicxin.d.'-ii^aji  ^1  t 
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AMibilityof  practice,  and  the  boundarieB  between  the  ranks  were  passable. 

riiiiigin  , 

ittDk.  The  ceorl  who  bad  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 

rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn ;  his  wergild  became  twelve  hundred 

shillings;   the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass 

against  him  increased  in  proportion;   his  descendants  in  the 

third  generation  became  gesithcund.     Nor  was  the  character  of 

the  thriving  defined :  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom 

went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal 

bounty.     The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn- 

right.   The  thegn  himself  might  rise  to  the  rank,  the  estimation, 

and  status  of  an  eorl. 

liitriau^  of       68.  With  such  an  intricate  system  was  royalty  surrounded  : 
the  vystem.  ,       .  f      f 

a  system  rendered  the  more  intricate  by^^verty  of  nomen- 
clature/variety of  provincial  custom,  and  multiplicity  of  ranks, 
tenures,  and  offices.  Most  of  these  characteristics  belong  both 
to  the  heptarchic  and  to  the  aggregated  kingdom.  Under  the 
former  system  the  organisation  ends  here ;  for  no  higher  ma- 
chinery either  of  race  or  territorial  nationality  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  until  the  hegemony  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
began  the  work  of  consolidation.  At  several  periods  the  most 
j)owerful  monarch  of  the  seven  did,  as  we  have  seen,  exercise 
a  supremacy  more  than  honorary,  although  not  strictly  of  the 
nature  of  government.     To  such  the  name  of  Bretwalda^  has 

'  On  the  Bretwalda  see  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  270,  .^53,  and  Aichaeologia, 

xxxii.  245  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  8-22  ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Qonq.  i.  543-556. 

Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  5,  mentions  seven  kings  who  had  a  primacy  (imperium  or 

ducatus) — Ella  of  Sussex,  Ceawlin  of  Wessex,  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Redwald 

of  Ea«(t  Anglia,  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswj,  of  Northumbria.    One  of  these, 

Oswald,  is  called  by  Adamnan,  who  wrote  before  Bede,  '  totius  Britanniae 

imperator  ordinatus  a  Deo.*    The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  A.D.  827,  giyes 

to  these  seven  the  title  of  Bretwalda ;   and  makes  Egbert  of  Wessex  the 

eighth.     The  word  occurs  in  a  bilingual  charter  of  Athelstan,  God.  D^. 

mcx,  as  Brytsenwalda,  translating  the  title  '  rex  et  rector  totius  bujus  Bri- 

tanniae  insulae.'  Kemble,  however,  derived  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  breotan, 

to  '  distribute/  and  explained  it '  widely  ruling.*    Rapin,  who  seems  to  have 

.  been  the  first  historian  who  attached  much  importance  to  it,  regarded  it  as 

I     w  denoting  the  headnhip   of  a  federal  imion  of  kings ;   Sharon  Turner  also 

^  mentions  it ;  Lint^ard  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  it  was  a  r^rolar  title 

y  borne  by  several  kings  in  succession,  and  arranges  the  early  history  under 

¥  them  as  Bretwalda  I,  Bretwalda  II,  &c.    Palgrave  went  on  to  oonnect  it 

with  the  imperial  status  of  the  kings,  as  sharers  in  the  remains  of  the  Bo- 

miui  Caesanhip,  and  supposed  the  Bret^waldBa  V>  \i«  \^i«  w^QKxsMm  of  the 
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been  ffiven  by  bistorians :  but  the  denominatioD  is  not  contem-  What  wa« 
poraneous  or  of  common  use.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  wald»? 
superiority  was  one  of  power  and  influence  only;  but  it  may 
have  been  recognbed  by  occasional  acts  of  commendation  by 
which  the  weaker  sovereign  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  stronger,  entering  on  an  alliance  for  defence  and  offence 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  defence  and  offence  belonged 
to  the  superior.  The  commendation  was  ratified  by  oath  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  steps  towards  organised  feudalism.  In  itself 
however  it  was  not  feudal  any  more  than  the  comitatus :  the 
origin  of  the  tie  in  each  case  being  personal  and  not  territorial, 
whilst  in  the  feudal  system  the  origin  of  the  obligation  is  in  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  persons  connected  by  it.  Such  a  theory, 
however,  will  not  account  for  all  cases  in  which  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  is  given  :  some  may  have  been  due  to  conquest  and 
occupation  of  short  duration,  such  as  the  alternate  superiority 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century:  some  to 
the  mere  threat  of  war,  or  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  or  to  the 
renown  of  the  great  king  whose  very  name,  as  in  Tacitus's  time, 
settled  the  fate  of  battles. 

During  this  period   the  unity  of  the  church  was  the  only  Eocteuuti- 

c&l  unity, 
working  unity :  the  law  of  religion  the  only  universally  recog- 
nised common  jurisprudence.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stood  constantly,  as  the  Bretwalda  never  stood,  at  the  head 
of  an  organised  and  synunetrical  system,  all  the  officers  of  which 
were  bound  by  their  profession  of  obedience  to  him.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  governed  Northumbria  with  a  much  firmer  and 
more  permanent  hold  than  the  kings,  and  in  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  matters  occupied  a  position  stronger  and  safer. 

Britiah  pseudo-emperors  Maximus  and  Garausiua.  Mr.  Freeman  of  course 
throws  over  the  latter  part  of  Palgrave's  theory,  but  regards  the  title  as  sig- 
nificative of  a  real  and  substantial  hegemony,  though  in  no  way  derived  from 
Roman  or  British  dominion.  The  supremacy  of  Egbert  was  acknowledged 
by  all  the  English  princes  in  Britain,  and  his  successors  took  titles  of  im- 
perator,  basileus,  &;c.,  which  express  the  same  supremacy,  and  although  in 
themselves  quaint  and  pedantic  imitations  of  foreign  usage,  imply  a  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  English  crown  of  all  earthly 
superiority.  The  Appendix  B.  to  Mr.  Freeman*s  first  vulume  QouWTks^  ^ 
the  information  on  the  subject,  which  is  only  very  incidentaW^  coim»c^\.^ 
wmA  ooBBiitutioDMl  history, 

U  2 
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The  bifihops  of  the  several  kingdoms  could  meet  for  common 
council  and  issue  canons  that  were  of  equal  yalidity  all  over 
the  land.  And  this  &ct  was  recognised  by  Offa  and  Egbert^  the 
two  kings  who  made  the  greatest  strides  towards  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  But  the  origin,  growth,  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  English  church  requires  separate  and  independent 
treatment. 


\ 


CHAPTER    VII. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  ANGLO-SAXON   HISTOBT. 

69.  Development  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  from  personal  to  territorial 
system. — 70.  Increase  of  royal  power  in  intension  as  the  kingdom 
increases  in  extension. — 71.  The  king  becomes  lord  or  patron  of  the 
people. — 72.  He  becomes  the  source  of  justice. — 78.  Jurisdiction 
becomes  territorial. — 74.  The  tenure  of  land  affected  by  the  territorial- 
ising  of  judicature. — 75.  Territorialising  of  military  organisation.— 
76.  Legislation ;  absence  of  personal  law. — 77.  Influence  of  the  Danes. 
— 78.  Influence  of  Frank  legislation. — 79.  No  real  growth  of  unity. — 
80.  Seeds  of  national  life  still  preserved. — 81.  National  character. 


69.  Although  the  framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  was  Deveiop- 
permanent,  and  its  simple  organisation  easily  adapted  itself  to  Anglo- 
the  circumstances  that  fill  the  five  centuries  of  its  history,  it  was  history, 
capable  of  development  and  liable  to  much  internal  modification, 
according  to  the  variations  of  the  balance  of  its  parts,  and  the 
character  of  its  regulative  or  motive  force.     The  exact  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  these  variations  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  development  there  can  be  no  question. 
A  comparison  of  the  state  of  afiGairs  represented  in  Domesday 
book  with  the  picture  that  can  be  drawn  from  Bede  sufficiently 
proves  it.     The  ages  had  been  ages  of  struggle  and  of  growth, 
although  the  struggle  was  often  fruitless  and  the  growth  ended  in 
weariness  and  vexation.     But  the  transition  is  more  distinctly 
apparent  if  we  look  back  further  than  Bede,  and  rely  on  the 
analogies  of  the  other  Germanic  nationalities  in  drawing  our 
initial  outline.      And  this  we  are  justified   in  doing  by  the 
completeness  and  homogeneousness  of  the  constitu\t\oii  ^\ifi.TL  \\. 
^T8i~&pp^JhSi  to  u§,  And  by  the  general  chaxacEeFofUie  ^w:V^'  Vv«%, 
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^ffloolties    But  the  subject  i8^t)without  its  difficulties:  the  first  and Jast 
in«t.       /  terms  "bi  th6  deveTopment  are  as  remote  from  eacli  otbCT  in 


I     _— 


I  character  as  in  date.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  extreme  and  confusing  minuteness  of 'Domesday  and  the 
simplicity  and  elasticity  of  the  ideal  German  system  of  the 
sixth  century :  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  scantiness  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  compensated  by  its  clearness, 
and  the  abundant  information  of  the  former  is  deprived  of 
much  of  its  value  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  terminology.  For 
it  is  unquestionable  that  great  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
customary  law,  of  which  Domesday  is  the  treasury,  was  un- 
intelligible to  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the  next  century,  on 
whose  interpretation  of  it  the  legal  historian  is  wont  to  rely. 
The  process  of  change  too  was  very  gradual :  it  is  not  marked 
by  distinct  steps  of  legal  enactment;  the  charters  afford  only 
incidental  illustrations,  and  the  historians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
too  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events  they  described  to  have 
a  distinct  idea  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  annalist 
to  realise  the  working  of  causes  in  so  slow  and  so  constant  action. 
But  all  the  great  changes  in  the  early  history  of  institutions  are  of 
this  character,  and  can  be  realised  only  by  the  comparison  of  suffi- 
ciently distant  epochs.  There  are  no  constitutional  revolutions, 
no  violent  reversals  of  legislation  ;  custom  is  far  more  potent  than 
law,  and  custom  is  modified  infinitesimally  every  day.  An  altera- 
tion  of  law  is  often  the  mere  registration  of  a  custom,  when  men 
have  recognised  its  altered  character.  The  names  of  offices  and 
assemblies  are  permanent,  whilst  their  character  has  imper- 
ceptibly undergone  essential  change. 

Seneral  The  general  tendency  of  the  process  may  be  described  as  a 

shancterof  .^  i.  ./ 


I 


the  develop-  Tnn\rpmPT^|;  frr^Tti  f^p  piTrTgrnj^l  \(\  tibr  tf^rritorial  organisation ' ; 
from  a  state  of^things  in  which  personal  freedom  and  pnli'f^iH*] 
right  were  the  leading  ideas,  to  one  in  which  personal* freedom  and 
political  right  had  become  so  much  bound  up  with  the  relations 
created  by  the  possessio^gfjand^Ia^to  be  actually  subservient  to 
it :  thT"Angel-cynn  of  AJRed  becomes  the  Engla-lande  of  Canute. 
^      The  main  steps  also  are  apparent.     In  the  primitive  German 

'  Palgrave,  ComuiQiiiY7e8^\^^  ^.  ^a« 
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constitution  the  free  man  of  pure  blood  is  the  fully  qualified  FMgrMi 
political  unit  ^ ;  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  race ;  the  host  is  the  aoiua  to 
people  in  arms ;  the  peace  is  the  national  peace ;  the  courts  are  syitem.  * 
the  people  in  council ;  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  race,  and 
the  free  man  has  a  right  to  his  share.  In  the  next  stage  the 
possession  of  land  has  become  the  badge  of  freedom ;  the  freeman 
is  fully  free  because  he  possesses  land,  he  does  not  possess  the  land 
because  he  is  free ;  the  host  is  the  body  of  landowners  in  arms; 
the  courts  are  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  But  the  personal 
basis  is  not  lost  sight  of :  the  landless  man  may  still  select  his 
lord;  the  hide  is  the  provision  of  the  family;  the  peace  implies 
the  maintenance  of  rights  and  duties  between  man  and  man ;  the 
full-free  is  the  equal  of  the  noble  in  all  political  respects.  In  a 
further  stage  the  land  becomes  the  sacramental  tie  of  all  public 
relations ;  the  poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
patron,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  the  lord 
of  the  court  to  which  he  does  suit  and  service,  the  leader  whom 
he  is  bound  to  follow  to  the  host :  the  administration  of  law 
depends  on  the  peace  of  the  land  rather  than  that  of  the  people ; 
the  great  landowner  has  his  own  peace  aSid  administers  his  own 
justice.  The  king  still  calls  himself  the  king  of  the  nation,  but 
he  has  added  to  his  old  title  new  and  cumbersome  obligations 
towards  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  as  lord  and  patron,  supreme 
landowner,  the  representative  of  all  original,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  derived,  political  right. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  passed  when  the  conquest  of 

^  Sohm,  Fr.  B.  6.  Verfg.  i.  333  sq.,  mamtains  that  in  the  Frank  dominion 
it  was  not  the  posseflsion   of  land  but  personal  freedom  that  entitled  or 
obliged  a  man  to  attend  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  host  and  other  assem- 
blies :  and  that  it  was  only  in  trials  in  which  land  was  concerned  that  the 
witnesses  were  required  to  have  a  land  qualification  (ibid.  p.  355).     In 
this  as  in  many  other  points,  this  writer  combats  the  received  view.     '  The 
fuU  freedom  of  the  German  law  is,  in  host  and  in  court,  given  by  personal 
freedom'  (ibid.  p.  359).     Waitz  on  the  other  hand  holds  tliat  'the  hide 
was  the  basis  of  fre«dom  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  word/  D.  Verfassgs.-Gesch. 
i.  120;  and  '  only  he  who  possessed  land  was  fully  qualified  in  the  com- 
munity^ (ibid.  iv.  450).     See  above,  p.  78.     Where  there  is  so  much  diver- 
gence in  the  application  of  terms,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  Xa  ^i^ea^L  '<^q%v- 
tively  about  stages  of  development ;  and  in  this,  aa  in  man^  o\£«r  '^\\\\a^ 
the  BtatementB  of  the  text  must  be  understood  aa  referrmf;  cVi\^?L'S  K^  XkfiN* 
goJeiy  to  Knglhh  history. 


Conifiljtiional  HUiory. 

Tbc  reaitb  members  of  the  class  having  become  thegns ',  and  the  leaser  sort 
sinking  ioto  tlie  rank  of  mere  servants  to  the  kli^.  The  class  of 
thegns  now  widens;  on  the  one  hand  the  name  is  given  to  all 
who  possess  the  proper  quantity  of  land  whether  or  no  they  stand 
in  the  old  relation  to  the  king* ;  on  the  other  the  remains  of  the 
older  nobility  place  themselves  in  the  king's  service.  The  name 
■  of  thegn  covers  the  whole  class  which  after  the  Conqnest  appears 
under  the  name  of  knights,  with  the  same  qualification  in  land 
and  nearly  the  same  obligations'.  It  also  carried  so  much  of 
nobility  as  is  implied  in  bereditHrj  privilege.  The  thegn-bom  are 
contrasted  with  the  ceorl-bom ;  and  are  perhaps  much  the  same 

HDi<iiit;i)r    as  the  gesithcund.     Such  thegn-bom  and  gesitlicuud  men  may 

^^       themselves  be  called  tbegos  even  where  they  hold  no  land,  but 

they  do  not  acquire  the  privilege  of  their  blood  nntil  they  have 

reached  the  third  generation  from  the  founder  of  the  family 

dignity*. 

Under  the  name  of  thegn  are  included  however  various  grades 
of  dignity'.     The  class  of  king's  thegns  is  distinguished  from 

'  Thu  IB  aelf-evideot  intbe  coseof  the  UwB.  Ab  to chnrtets  tfas following 
U  Ihe  general  cuncJusiaD ;  down  to  the  time  of  E^^bert  grants  *»  iiuule  to 
comitea  ond  mintBlri  ia  Deaxlj  equal  nuiiiberB ;  Etbeiwulfa  granta  are  all 
to  mjnistii;  to  nxe  thoxe  of  his  SQcceaaurB  down  to  Edmund  who  grant* 
twice  to  bU  comitea  Etfaelilan  and  Eadric.  both  of  whom  are  ealdoimen ; 
and  Ihim  thia  time  comes  frequently  haa  that  signification  ;  the  terms  miles 
(Cod.  i>ipl.  cecciivi,  mclvi,  mclvjii),  homo  (ccclxixvi.  ccocxii).  and  viugallnii 
(L-cccuEii,  mliXK)  occur  occnaionally  during  the  tenth  ccnturj.  It  would 
iippear  imm  tlii«  that  the  use  of  the  word  i/eiUh  in  Alfred'a  translation  of 
Bede  maiy  liave  been  an  inteationol  archaiun, 

'  "niis  ia  the  great  point  mftintnined  by  K.  Maurer,  Weeen  d.  at.  Adels. 
p.  I  f^8  ;  who  aaaerta  that  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  timea,  the  king'a  service 
without  the  five  hides  did  not  confer  the  rank  of  thegn,  whiiat  the  five 
hides  without  the  king's  Bpecial  aervice  did.  The  whole  view  is  combated 
by  Schniid,  Goaetie,  pp.  664-668.  SceGneiat,  Setfgovemment,  1.  13,  l6, 17. 

>  Select  Charten,  p.  87.  above,  p.  ii|5.  The  word  cuiht  occura  in  the 
charters  oocauionnlly,  e.g.  Cod.  Dipl.  dlvii,  doxii,  dclxiiv,  dciciv,  mcccii. 
iTicccxixvi,  apparently  in  the  aenae  of  miniater  or  thegn  to  a  noble  person. 
&e«  Schmid,  Geaetze.  p.  C48. 

*  There  are  doubts  about  the  reading  of  the  posaaije  on  which  this 
depends,  WerRilda,  «f  9-11.  See  K.  Maurer,  Weaen  d.  alt.  Adela,  &c.  pp. 
1391  'H"  ;  *lio  underatands  that  although  every  poasessor  of  five  hides  was 
■  tliegn,  it  was  only  in  three  generations  that  he  became  geHitticund  or 
ennobled  in  blood  ;  if  a  ceorl  was  a  gesith  or  military  follower  without  the 
five  hides,  he  was  not  a  tb^[n  and  could  have  only  a  ceorl's  wergild. 

'  Of  the  official  thegns  of  the  kinj^'a  houaehold.  the  horsthegn,  diac-thegn 
aad  Ibe  net,  it  ia  not  nsceaaorj  to  apeak  here ',  tihej  axe  Q^&i:isn,nat  'I  a  asm 
or  nakM  ofaoeietj. 
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that  of  the  medial  thegns,  and  from  a  residuum  that  falls  in  rank  Ranks  or 
below  the  latter  *.  The  heriot  of  a  king's  thegn  by  the  law  of 
Canute  comes  midway  between  that  of  an  eorl  and  that  of  the 
medial  thegn.  His  estate  of  land  would  seem  then  to  fall  between 
the  forty  hides  of  the  one  and  the  five  hides  of  the  other '. 
Over  a  king's  thegn  none  but  the  king  himself  could  exercise 
jurisdiction',  whilst  there  were  thegns  who  were  in  actual 
dependence  on  others  bearing  the  same  title  * :  and  Canute  in 
one  of  his  charters  addresses  his  thegns  as  '  twelfhynde  and  twy- 
hynde/  as  if  some  at  least  of  the  order  were  in  wergild  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  ceorls^.  Some  thegns  had  soken  or 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  lands,  and  others  not*.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  combinations  and  permutations  of  nobility  by 
blood,  office  and  service,  would  create  considerable  differences 
among  men  bearing  the  common  title.  The  alodial  eorl  who  for 
security  has  commended  himself  to  the  king  and  bears  an  hono- 
rary office  at  court,  the  official  ealdorman  who  owes  his  place 
to  royal  favour  earned  in  the  humbler  status  of  a  dependent, 

'  Canute.  Sec.  §  73.  Maurer  (p.  171)  refers  thia  graduation  merely  to 
the  extent  of  the  possesBionH  held  by  each  clam  ;  citing  Domesday,  Not- 
tinghamuhire,  p.  380 ;  Yorkshire,  p.  398 ;  where  the  thegn  who  has  more 
than  six  manors  pays  a  relief  of  eight  pounds  to  the  king ;  he  who  has 
six  or  lesM  pays  three  marks  to  the  sheriff.  The  custom  of  Berkshire  was 
difTt^rcnt ;  there  the  whole  armour  was  given  to  the  king  with  one  horso 
saddled  and  anotlier  unsaddled.  Gneist  (Self-government,  i.  17)  connects 
the  extension  of  the  heriot  to  alo<lial  owners  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
position  of  thegn  by  every  owner  of  five  hides. 

'  The  forty  liides  that  conveyed  the  dignity  of  a  jyrocer  (Hist.  Eliens.  ii. 
40)  are  of  course  eight  times  the  five  hides  that  made  a  thegn.  So  the 
eorl's  wergihl  was  15,000  thrymsas  and  the  thegn's  I300  shillings.  I  con- 
fess that  I  see  no  other  explanation  of  the  passage  and  of  the  similar  one 
in  the  Ranks,  than  that  the  possesion  of  forty  hides  entitled  a  man  to  the 
wergild  and  cndibility  of  an  earl ;  it  could  scarcely  confer  a  claim  on  the 
eahiormanship  in  its  character  of  magistracy,  although  there  is  a  passage  in 
Hist.  Kliens.  i.  5  which  might  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Kobertaon,  Essays, 
p.  1 69.  But  there  may  have  been  a  rule,  such  as  that  of  Clothair  II  (Baluze, 
i.  iC)),  that  no  one  should  be  an  ealdorman  who  did  not  hold  forty  hides  of 
land  in  the  territory  he  was  to  rule  ;  or  the  forty  hides  may  have  been  the 
appanage  or  official  estate  of  the  earl. 

'  Ethelred,  iii.  §  1 1. 

*  Hanks,  §  3.     Stlect  Charters,  p.  64. 

*  OmI   Dipl.  dccxxxi.     K.  Maurer  doubts  the  pertinency  of  this  passage. 
Such  })erH(>nH  were  probably  the  scir-thegns  to  a  large  extent,  sim\ily  land- 
owners, such  as  the  nt;nien>us  toi'ni  of  the  Westeni  shires,  lioticwi  Va  Aysi&KA- 
dsybook.     See  Schmid,  Geaetze,  p.  66^. 

'  Canute,  ii.  §  //.  j. 
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^rt?3?*  *^®  mere  courtier  who  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  gesith, 
tluigns.  the  ceorl  who  has  thriven  to  thegn-right,  the  landowner  of  five 
hides  or  more,  and  the  smaller  landowner  who  has  his  own 
place  in  the  shiremoot,  all  stand  on  different  st^ps  of  dignity. 
The  very  name,  like  that  of  the  gesith,  has  different  senses 
in  different  ages  and  kingdoms ;  hut  the  original  idea  of  military 
service  runs  through  all  the  meanings  of  thegn,  as  that  of 
personal  association  is  traceahle  in  all  the  applications  of  gesith. 
The  king's  thegn  was  hoth  the  landowner  and  the  military 
gesith.  In  the  latter  character  he  was  hound  hy  a  very  stringent 
oath  of  fidelity ;  and  he  received  from  his  lord  the  equipment 
which  was  returned  as  a  heriot  on  his  death.  He  was  a  memher 
of  his  personal  coimcil,  and  as  such  attested  the  acts  of  the 
witenageraot.  Sometimes  the  assent  and  counsel  of  the  comites 
is  expressed  in  a  charter  ^,  and  occasionally  a  comes  attests  a 
grant,  but  more  frequently  the  king's  retainers  style  themselves 
ministri  or  thegns,  and  when  the  term  comes  ultimately  emerges, 
it  is  as  the  translation  of  eorl  or  ealdorman,  in  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  conquest  *. 

When  the  more  ancient  blood  nobility  which  had  existed  in  the 
time  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  and  survived  as  late  as  that  of  Alfred, 
had  finally  merged  in  the  nobility  of  service,  when  the  eorl  and 
sethel  were  lost  in  the  thegn,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  title  of 
aetheling  was  restricted  to  the  king's  kin.  Then  too  the  position 
of  the  ceorl  seems  to  have  sunk,  although  not  so  low  as  it  did 
after  the  Conquest:  the  mere  possession  of  land,  however  free, 
was  no  longer  the  sole  qualification  for  political  power. 
The  ealdor-  ^  66.  "Whilst  the  title  of  thegn  speaks  distinctly  of  the  origin 
of  the  rank  in  military  service,  that  of  ealdorman  evinces 
equally  clearly  its  connexion  with  executive  government;  for 
although  it  is  sometimes  loosely  or  generically  applied  as  an 
equivalent  to  lord,  senior,  or  noble,  it  is,  when  given  to  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  appearing  in  a  public  document,  always  refer- 
able to  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  shire  or  cluster  of  shires.     It 


The  title  of 
stheling. 


man. 


> 


'  Bat  only  in  suspicious  documents,  such  as  the  grant  of  Ethelwulf,  Cod. 
DipL  ml. 
'  See  Above,  p.  iii,  n.  4. 
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thus  answers  to  the  comes  or  graf  of  the  continent,  and  by 
Asser  and  the  other  historians  who  have  used  his  work,  the 
word  comes  is  employed  as  its  Latin  equivalent.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, uses  ealdorman  to  translate  the  princeps  of  Bede.  The 
use  of  dtix  for  ealdorman  is  not  rare  in  the  Latin  chronicles,  The  dux, 
and  the  term  is  occasionally  found  in  charters  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  interchangeably  with  princejys^.  Whether  in  such 
cases  the  dux  should  be  understood  to  have  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  shire,  whilst  t]ie  ealdorman  possessed  the  civil, 
and  the  gerefa  was  simply  the  guardian  of  the  king's  interest ; 
whether  the  dux  ruled  over  a  wider  territory  than  the  simple 
ealdorman ;  or  whether  the  terms  are  not  really  equivalents,  can 
only  be  conjecturally  decided. 

The  history  of  the  ealdormanship  is  thus  in  close  connexion  Ealdormen 
with  that  of  the  shire '.     The  smaller  principalities  of  Mercia,  kings, 
retaining,  under  the  rule  of  Penda  and  his  sons,  somewhat  of 
their  earlier  individuality,  have  their  ealdormen  in  the  descen- 
dants of  their  royal  house.     Oshere,  Osric,  and  their  race ',  rule 
Hwiccia  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  hereditary  lordship ;  the  . 
ealdorman  of  the  Gyrwas  is  in  the  seventh  century  sufficiently 
noble  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  East  Anglia  ^ :  and 
the  ealdorman  of  the  Gaini  in  the  ninth  took  a  wife  of  the  royal 
house  of  Mercia,  and  gave  his  daughter  as  wife  to  King  Alfred  *. 
In  the  cases  in  which  such  an  origin  is  clear,  the  relation  of  the 
ealdorman  to  the  king  has  probably  been  created  by  commenda- 
tion rather  than  by  conquest ;  and  consequently  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  office  is  only  occasionally  interfered  with  by  royal 
nomination,  as  was  the  rule  in  Saxon  North umbria '. 

As  the  heptarchic  kingdoms  successively  came  under  West  Ealdormen 

&s  viceroys. 

Saxon  domination,  their  ruling  houses  being  extinct,  ealdormen 
were  placed  over  them.  The  Mercian  kingdom,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  was  not  in  Danish  hands,  was  administered  by  the  son-in- 
law  of  Alfred  as  ealdorman,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  render 

*  Cod.  Dip!.  Ixvii.  &c.  *  Above,  p.  iii. 

'  See  the  charters  in  the  Ck>d.  DipL  Iv,  Ixxxiii,  cii,  cxvii,  cxxv.     Gf.  Pal- 
grave,  Commonwealth,  p.  cclxxxviii.  *  Bede,  H.  "Ei.  Vv.  i^. 
^  Asser,  M.  H,  B.  p.  475.    Her  mother  was  of  the  royal  bouw  oi  M.«t<^i8^ 
'  See  the  guooesaion  in  Hoveden,  i.  57  sq. 
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Haldormen  tbe  dignity  hereditary  in  the  person  of  his  daughter  \  Each 
pnmnoQB.  of  the  West  Saxon  shires  already  had  its  ealdorman  * ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  subjugation  of  the  Danes  made  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  shire-administration,  the  same  organisation  was 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  either  the  arrangement 
was  carried  out  by  the  collection  of  several  shires  under  one 
ealdorman,  or  a  superior  ealdormanship  was  established  over 
a  number  of  subordinate  ones ' :  for  in  the  time  of  Edgar  and 
earlier,  these  great  jurisdictions  existed,  as  we  have  seen 
already*,  and  led  the  way  for  the  summary  division  of  the 
coimtry  by  Canute  into  four  earldoms,  which  continued  with 
some  slight  variations  imtil  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  title 
Title  of  earl,  of  earl  had  begun  to  supplant  that  of  ealdorman  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred :  and  the  Danish  jarl,  from  whom  its  use  in  this  sense 
was  borrowed,  seems  to  have  been  more  certainly  connected  by 
the  tie  of  comitatus  with  his  king  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdor- 
man need  be  supposed  to  have  been'^.  Hence  in  the  laws  of 
Canute  the  heriot  of  the  earl  appears  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  thegn,  and  he  himself  is  included  in  the  servitial  nobility. 
The  original  idea  of  the  ealdormanship  is,  however,  magistracy 
or  jurisdiction,  as  implied  in  the  attribute  of  age,  and  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  either  nobility  of  blood  or  with  that 
of  service,  or  even  with  the  possession  of  a  separate  estate  of 
land  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  freeman. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  920. 

'  Ethelwulf  is  eaJdurman  of  Berks  in  A.D.  860,  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  p.  473 ; 
Athelhelm  of  Wilts  in  A.D.  887,  ibid.  p.  491  ;  Eanwulf  of  Somerset,  aj>. 
867,  Ethelw.  M.  H.  B.  p.  513  ;  Osric  of  Hants  in  A.D.  860,  Asser,  p.  473 ; 
Odda  of  Devon,  a.d.  878,  Ethelw.  p.  515  ;  Ceolmund  of  Kent  in  a.d.  897, 
Chron.  Sax.  ;  Huda  of  Surrey  in  a.d.  853,  Asser,  p.  470 ;  Osric  is  ealdor- 
man of  Dorset  in  a.d.  845,  Chron.  Sax.  See  Palgrave,  Commonwealth, 
Appendix. 

*  I  cannot  find  that,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the  Mercian 
shires  ever  had  their  own  ealdormen  like  the  West  Saxon,  except  Lindsey, 
the  ealdorman  of  which  district  was  killed  at  Assandun.  They  were  under 
the  great  ealdormen  of  Mercia  ;  yet  Offa  had  governed  by  ealdonneo,  and 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  scantiness  of  records. 

*  Above,  p.  117.  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  1 7 7- 1 89.  The  title  of  patriciut, 
which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  records  from  the  eighth 
century  to  the  eleventh,  is  referred  by  Robertson  to  the  senior  ealdorman 

^_,^^^  of  the  king's  kin  ;  according  to  Sohm  it  is  equivalent  to  dux, 

'  ^^^  •  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  d.  iUt.  Adels,  p.  180. 
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67.  Although  the  various  origins  of  the  various  ranks  of  The  wergild 
dignity  are  thus  involved,  the  distinction  between  man  and  timofrMik. 
man  was  sharply  drawn  for  all  the  most  important  purposes 
of  judicature  by  the  institution  of  the  wergild.  Eveiy  man's 
life  had  its  value,  and  according  to  that  valuation  the  value  of 
his  oath  in  the  courts  of  justice  varied,  and  offences  against  his 
protection  and  person  were  atoned  for.  The  oath  of  the  twelf- 
bynd  man  was  worth  six  times  that  of  the  twyhynd  man,  and 
twice  that  of  the  sixhjoid  man.  Each  of  the  Germanic  races 
bad  its  own  tariff  of  wergilds,  varying  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ^ ;  as  the  freemen  were  mingled  more  or  less 
with  Isetic  or  native  races,  or  affected  by  the  influences  of 
royalty  and  nobility  ^  In  most  of  the  English  kingdoms  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  was  the  wergild  of  two  hundred  shillings, 
which  marked  the  ceorl,  twyhynd  or  simple  free  man.  The 
thegn  was  worth  twelve  hundred  shillings.  The  Briton  or  wealh 
was  worth  half  as  much  as  the  Saxon  or  Angle :  if  he  possessed 
five  hides  he  was  sixhynd,  if  he  possessed  but  one  he  was  worth 
a  hundred  shillings  ^  The  higher  ranks,  the  king,  archbishop, 
bishop,  ealdorman,  and  earl,  were  estimated  in  multiples  of  the 
same  sort:  the  king's  high  reeve  was  worth  twice  the  thegn, 
the  bishop  and  ealdorman  four  times,  the  king  and  archbishop 
six  times ;  but  the  rules  ai*e  neither  general  nor  constant. 

But  although  English  society  was  divided  by  sharp  lines.  No  caste 
and  broad  intervals,  it  was   not  a  system  of  caste  either  in 
the  stricter  or  in  the  looser  sense.     It  had  much  elasticity  in 

'  See  them  collected  by  Robertson,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii. 
275-308. 

*  On  this  subject,  which  is  in  itself  of  great  importance,  but  cannot  be 
worked  out  here,  see  K.  Maurer,  Wesen  des  altesten  Adels,  pp.  130-132, 
where  the  different  usages  of  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Mercia  are  compared. 

'  The  sixhynd-man  is  a  difficulty.  K.  Maurer  holds  the  twyhjnd-man 
to  be  the  landless  ceorl,  the  fireeman  on  another's  land  ;  and  therefore  the 
nzhynd-man  would  be  the  ceorl  who  had  land  of  his  own,  but  less  than 
five  hides,  which  was  the  qualification  of  the  twelfhynd-man,  p.  1 35 ;  Ko- 
bertson,  Scotland,  &c.  ii.  280,  297,  thought  that  the  British  owner  of  five 
bides  (Ini,  §  34),  was  the  only  sixhynd-man,  and  as  such  proprietors  be- 
cftme  extinct  or  merged  early  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  rarity  of  the 
term  may  be  thus  accounted  for;  but  in  his  Essays  (p.  xlviii)  he  in- 
clades  the  Northumbrian  dreng,  and  also  the  landless  gesithcund-man  of 
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Fotribiiitiyof  practice,  and  the  bonndaries  between  the  ranks  were  passable. 

nuik.  The  ceorl  who  had  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 

rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn ;  his  wergild  became  twelve  hundred 

shillings;   the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass 

against  him  increased  in  proportion;   his  descendants  in  the 

third  generation  became  gesithcund.     Nor  was  the  character  of 

the  thriving  defined :  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom 

went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal 

bounty.     The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn- 

right.   The  thegn  himself  might  rise  to  the  rank,  the  estimation, 

and  status  of  an  eorl. 

Jbitnoujy  of       68.  With  such  an  intricate  system  was  royalty  surrounded : 
tho  system.  ,  •^      ^ 

a  system  rendered  the  more  intricate  by^p^erty  of  nomen- 
clatuie/variety  of  provincial  custom,  and  multiplicity  of  ranks, 
tenures,  and  offices.  Most  of  these  characteristics  belong  both 
to  the  heptarchic  and  to  the  aggregated  kingdom.  Under  the 
former  system  the  organisation  ends  here;  for  no  higher  ma- 
chinery either  of  race  or  territorial  nationality  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  until  the  hegemony  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
began  the  work  of  consolidation.  At  several  periods  the  most 
ix)werful  monarch  of  the  seven  did,  as  we  have  seen,  exercise 
a  supremacy  more  than  honorary,  although  not  strictly  of  the 
nature  of  government.     To  such  the  name  of  Bretwalda^  has 

'  On  the  Bretwalda  Bee  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  270,  .^53,  and  Archaeologia, 

xxxii.  345  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  8-22  ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Qonq.  i.  542-556. 

Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  5,  mentions  seven  kings  who  had  a  primacy  (imperium  or 

ducatiis) — Ella  of  Sussex,  Ceawlin  of  Wessex,  Ethel bert  of  Kent,  Bedwald 

of  East  Anglia,  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  of  Northumbria.    One  of  these, 

Oswald,  is  called  by  Adamnan,  who  wrote  before  Bede,  '  totius  Britanniae 

imperator  ordinatuB  a  Deo.'    The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  827,  gives 

to  these  seven  the  title  of  Bretwalda ;   and  makes  Egbert  of  Wesaoz  the 

eighth.    The  word  occurs  in  a  bilingual  charter  of  Athelstan,  Cod.  IMpl. 

mcx,  as  Brytaenwalda,  translating  the  title  '  rex  et  rector  totius  hujus  Bri- 

^^  tanniae  inHulae.*  Kemble,  however,  derived  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  breotan, 

^^^  to  '  dii<tribute,'  and  explained  it '  widely  ruling.*   Ra])in,  who  seems  to  have 

^^B  been  the  first  historian  who  attached  much  importance  to  it,  regarded  it  as 

denoting  the  headship  of  a  federal  union  of  kings ;   Sharon  Turner  also 

f    m  mentions  it ;  Linsrard  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  it  was  a  regular  title 

f  borne  by  several  kings  in  succession,  and  arranges  the  early  history  under 

them  as  Bretwalda  I,  Bretwalda  II,  &c.    Palgrave  went  on  to  connect  it 

—  with  the  imperial  status  of  the  kings,  as  sharers  in  the  remains  of  the  Bo- 

JZ2A2Z  CAeaanhip,  and  supposed  the  Bret^abldaa  V>  \>e  ^«  va^wswRon  of  the 
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been  fnyen  by  bistorians :  but  the  denominatioD  is  not  contem-  What  was 
poraneons  or  of  common  use.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  walds? 
superiority  was  one  of  power  and  influence  only;  but  it  may 
have  been  recognised  by  occasional  acts  of  commendation  by 
which  the  weaker  sovereign  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  stronger,  entering  on  an  alliance  for  defence  and  offence 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  defence  and  offence  belonged 
to  the  superior.  The  commendation  was  ratified  by  oath  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  steps  towards  organised  feudalism.  In  itself 
however  it  was  not  feudal  any  more  than  the  comitatus:  the 
origin  of  the  tie  in  each  case  being  personal  and  not  territorial, 
whilst  in  the  feudal  system  the  origin  of  the  obligation  is  in  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  persons  connected  by  it.  Such  a  theory, 
however,  will  not  account  for  all  cases  in  which  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  is  given :  some  may  have  been  due  to  conquest  and 
occupation  of  short  duration,  such  as  the  alternate  superiority 
of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century:  some  to 
the  mere  threat  of  war,  or  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  or  to  the 
renown  of  the  great  king  whose  very  name,  as  in  Tacitus's  time, 
settled  the  fate  of  battles. 

During  this  period  the  unity  of  the  church  was  the  only  fioolesusti- 
working  unity :  the  law  of  religion  the  only  universally  recog- 
nised common  jurisprudence.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stood  constantly,  as  the  Bretwalda  never  stood,  at  the  head 
of  an  organised  and  symmetrical  system,  all  the  ofiicers  of  which 
were  bound  by  their  profession  of  obedience  to  him.  The  arch- 
bishop of  York  governed  Northumbria  with  a  much  firmer  aod 
more  permanent  hold  than  the  kings,  and  in  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  matters  occupied  a  position  stronger  and  safer. 

firitish  p.<!eado*emperorB  Maximus  and  Carausiua.  Mr.  Freeman  of  course 
throws  over  the  latter  part  of  Palgprave's  theory,  but  regards  the  title  as  sig- 
ni6cative  of  a  real  and  substantial  hegemony,  though  in  no  way  derived  from 
Roman  or  British  dominion.  The  supremacy  of  Egbert  was  acknowledged 
by  all  the  English  princes  in  Britain,  and  his  suocoasors  took  titles  of  im- 
perator,  bacdleus,  &c.,  which  express  the  same  supremacy,  and  although  in 
thfflnselves  quaint  and  pedantic  imitations  of  foreign  usage,  imply  a  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  English  crown  of  all  earthly 
superiority.  The  Appendix  B.  to  Mr.  Freeman*s  first  volvitxiQ  qouX^yda  ^ 
the  information  on  the  subject,  which  is  only  very  incideiitoAi'^  CK^imacX.^ 
wiih  coiwiitatioiud  history. 
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The  bifihops  of  the  several  kingdoms  could  meet  for  common 
council  and  issue  canons  that  were  of  equal  validitj  all  over 
the  land.  And  this  &ct  was  recognised  by  Ofia  and  Egbert,  the 
two  kings  who  made  the  greatest  strides  towards  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  But  the  origin,  growth,  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  English  church  requires  separate  and  independent 
treatment. 


^ 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

DEVELOPMENT   IN   ANGLO-SAXON   HISTOBY. 

69.  Development  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  from  personal  to  territorial 
system. — 70.  Increase  of  royal  power  in  intension  as  the  kingdom 
increases  in  extension. — 71.  The  king  becomes  lord  or  patron  of  the 
people. — 72.  He  becomes  the  source  of  justice. — 73.  Jurisdiction 
becomes  territorial. — 74.  The  tenure  of  land  affected  by  the  territorial- 
ising  of  judicature.  —  75.  Territorialising  of  military  organisation. — 
76.  Legislation ;  absence  of  personal  law. — 77.  Influence  of  the  Danes. 
— 78.  Influence  of  Frank  legislation. — 79.  No  real  growth  of  unity. — 
80.  Seeds  of  national  life  still  preserved. — 81.  National  character. 


69.  Although  the  framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  was  Develop- 
permanent,  and  its  simple  organisation  easily  adapted  itself  to  Anglo- 
the  circumstances  that  fill  the  five  centuries  of  its  history,  it  was  history, 
capable  of  development  and  liable  to  much  internal  modification, 
according  to  the  variations  of  the  balance  of  its  parts,  and  the 
character  of  its  regulative  or  motive  force.     The  exact  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  these  variations  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  development  there  can  be  no  question. 
A  comparison  of  the  state  of  afiGsLirs  represented  in  Domesday 
book  with  the  picture  that  can  be  drawn  from  Bede  sufficiently 
proves  it.     The  ages  had  been  ages  of  struggle  and  of  growth, 
although  the  struggle  was  often  fruitless  and  the  growth  ended  in 
weariness  and  vexation.     But  the  transition  is  more  distinctly 
apparent  if  we  look  back  further  than  Bede,  and  rely  on  the 
analogies  of  the  other  Germanic  nationalities  in  drawing  our 
initial  outline.      And  this  we  are  justified   in  doing  by  the 
completeness  and  homogeneousness  of  the  constitutioii  ^YkftXL  \\« 
^TstUpp^^J^  to  iiB,  Ahd  by  the  general  characteT'ot  the  ettrVy  Vyw^. 
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rfSSS?^  -But  the  subject  is^t)without  its  difficulties:  the  first  and  jast 
mant.       /  terms^^  th6  deveTopinent  are  as  remote  from  each  other  in 
(   character  as  in  date.     There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  extreme  and  confusing  minuteness  of 'Domesday  and  the 
simplicity  and  elasticity  of  the  ideal  German   system  of  the 
sixth   century :   whilst  on   the   other  hand   the  scantiness  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  compensated  by  its  clearness, 
and  the  abundant  information   of  the  former  is  deprived   of 
much  of  its  value  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  terminology.     For 
it    is    unquestionable    that    great    part    of   the    Anglo-Saxon 
customary  law,  of  which  Domesday  is  the  treasury,  was  un- 
intelligible to  the  Norman  lawyers   of  the   next  century,  on 
whose  interpretation  of  it  the  legal  historian  is  wont  to  rely. 
The  process  of  change  too  was  very  gradual ;  it  is  not  mM^ed 
by  distinct  steps  of  legal  enactmentj   the  charters  afford  only 
incidental  illustrations,  and  the  historians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
too  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events  they  described  to  have 
a  distinct  idea  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  annalist 
to  realise  the  working  of  causes  in  so  slow  and  so  constant  action. 
But  all  the  great  changes  in  the  early  history  of  institutions  are  of 
this  character,  and  can  be  realised  only  by  the  comparison  of  suffi- 
ciently distant  epochs.     There  are  no  constitutional  revolutions, 
no  violent  reversals  of  legislation  ;  custom  is  far  more  potent  than 
law,  and  custom  is  modified  infinitesinially  every  day.    An  altera- 
tion  of  law  is  often  the  mere  registration  of  a  custom,  when  men 
have  recognised  its  altered  character.     The  names  of  offices  and 
assemblies   are   permanent,   whilst  their  character  has  imper- 
ceptibly undergone  essential  change. 

General  The  general  tendency  of  the  process  may  be  described  as  a 

character  of  °  •'  *■  .       .  , 

the  develop-  mnvpm<^T^|j  frr^m  fhn  pQro/xpp]  f^  ||^^  tfmtnrinl  Organisation  ^ : 

from  a  state  of  things  in  which  personal  freedom  and  po1itif»ft] 

right  were  the  leading  ideas,  to  one  in  which  personal  freedom  and 

political  right  had  become  so  much  bound  up  with  the  relations 

created  by  the  possession^afland^  be  actually  subservient  to 

it :  tKe^AngeTcynn  of  Allred  becomes  the  Engla-lande  of  Canute. 

The  main  steps  also  are  apparent.     In  the  primitive  German 

^  Falgrave,  Commoivwea^\i^,  'i^.  ^i« 
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constitution  the  free  man  of  pure  blood  is  the  fully  qualified 
political  unit  ^ ;  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  race ;  the  host  is  the  aonal  to 
people  in  arms ;  the  peace  is  the  national  peace ;  the  courts  are  «yi^.  * 
the  people  in  council ;  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  race,  and 
the  free  man  has  a  right  to  his  share.  In  the  next  stage  the 
possession  of  land  has  become  the  badge  of  freedom ;  the  freeman 
is  fully  fr'ee  because  he  possesses  land,  he  does  not  possess  the  land 
because  he  is  free ;  the  host  is  the  body  of  landowners  in  arms ; 
the  courts  are  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  But  the  personal 
basis  is  not  lost  sight  of :  the  landless  man  may  still  select  his 
lord;  the  hide  is  the  provision  of  the  family;  the  peace  implies 
the  maintenance  of  rights  and  duties  between  man  and  man ;  the 
full-free  is  the  equal  of  the  noble  in  all  political  respects.  In  a 
further  stage  the  land  becomes  the  sacramental  tie  of  all  public 
relations ;  the  poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
patron,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  the  lord 
of  the  court  to  which  he  does  suit  and  service,  the  leader  whom 
he  is  bound  to  follow  to  the  host :  the  administration  of  law 
depends  on  the  peace  of  the  land  rather  than  that  of  the  people ; 
the  great  landowner  has  his  own  peace  sSid  administers  his  own 
justice.  The  king  still  calls  himself  the  king  of  the  nation,  but 
he  has  added  to  his  old  title  new  and  cumbersome  obligations 
towards  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  as  lord  and  patron,  supreme 
landowner,  the  representative  of  all  original,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  derived,  political  right. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  passed  when  the  conquest  of 

'  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  G.  Verfg.  i.  333  sq.,  maintains  that  in  the  Frank  dominion 
it  was  not  the  possession   of  land  but  personal  freedom  that  entitled  or 
obliged  a  man  to  attend  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  host  and  other  assem- 
blies :  and  that  it  was  only  in  trials  in  which  land  was  concerned  that  the 
witnesses  were  required  to  have  a  land  qualification  (ibid.  p.  355).     In 
this  as  in  many  other  points,  this  writer  combats  the  received  view.     '  The 
full  freedom  of  the  German  law  is,  in  host  and  in  court,  given  by  personal 
freedom '  (ibid.  p.  359).     Waitz  on  the  other  hand  holds  that  '  the  hide 
was  the  basis  of  fireedom  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word/  D.  Verfassgs.-Gesch. 
i.  1 20 ;  and  '  only  he  who  possessed  land  was  fully  qualified  in  the  com- 
munity' <ibid.  iv.  450).    See  above,  p.  78.     Where  there  is  so  much  diver- 
gence in  the  application  of  terms,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  \.o  s^^tes^jL  '^owv- 
tively  about  stages  of  development ;  and  in  this,  as  in  man^  o\.^csc  i^Va\A<, 
the  gtatemente  of  the  text  rnnst  be  understood  as  refenrnf^  cYiVeSt^  VS.  iio\. 
soJe/jr  to  Rnglhh  history. 
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BritaiD  was  completed  ^ ;  and  only  showed  what  it  had  been  in 
the  yestiges  of  the  mark  system,  and  in  the  permanence  of  the 
personal  nomenclature.  The  village  was  the  kindred  settlement, 
the  hide  of  land  the  allotment  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  tribal 
divisions — the  hundred,  the  meegth,  the  theod, — all  personal'. 
ThejrreRt  The  tracing  of  the  process  of  change  under  the  second  and  third 
Angto-Saxon  stages  is  the  problem  of  Anglo-Saxon  Constitutional  History. 
The  series  is  not  fully  worked  out.  The  Anglo-Saxon  king 
never  ceases  to  be  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  he  has  become  its 
lord  and  patron  rather  than  its  father ;  and  that  in  a  state  of 
Society  in  which  all  lordship  is  bound  up  with  landownership  : 
he  is  the  lord  of  the  national  land,  and  needs  only  one  step  to 
become  the  lord  of  the  people  by  that  title.  This  step  was 
however  taken  by  the  Norman  lawyers  and  not  by  the  English 
king ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  transition  seemed  to  them  so 
easy,  that  they  left  the  ancient  local  organisation  unimpaired, 
out^of  which  a  system  was  to  grow  that  would  ultimately  reduce 
the  landownership  to  its  proper  dimensions  and  functions.  If 
the  system  had  in  England  ripened  into  feudalism,  that  feudalism 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  permanent.  Happily  the 
change  that  produced  feudalism  for  a  time,  introduced  with  it 
the  necessity  of  repulsion.  The  English,  who  might  never  have 
struggled  against  native  lords,  were  roused  by  the  fact  that  their 

1  It  may  be  thought  tliat  in  granting  so  much,  we  are  placing  the 
landless  Englishman  on  a  lower  level  than  the  landless  Frank  ;  see  the  last 
note.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Gaul  and  the  other  Romanised 
provinces,  the  fully  free  Frank  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  servile  population, 
whilst  in  England  the  servile  class  formed  a  minority  comparatively  in- 
signiticsint.  The  contrast  is  between  full  freedom  and  servitude  in  the 
fonuer  case ;  and  in  the  latter  between  greater  and  smaller  duties  and 
liabilities.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  rights  of  attending  court  and 
host  were  burdens  rather  than  privil^es  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  the 
rule  that  the  landless  man  must  have  a  lord  was  a  measure  rather  compel* 
ling  him  to  do  his  duty,  than  depriving  him  of  right.  Until  that  rule  was 
laid  down,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  fully  free  Englishman,  whether  he  owned 
land  or  not,  was  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  judicial  business.  Lax^e 
numbers  of  landless  men  must  have  constantly  attended  the  courts ;  and 
mere  residence  as  well  as  possession  of  estate  must  have  determined  in  what 
court  they  should  attend. 

^  The  ma&gth  of  Alfred  is  the  provincia  of  Bede ;  the  theod  lande  of 
Alfred  ia  the  legio,  the  theod  being  tbe  gciia.    "B^vi^,  VL.  'E*, \\.  «^, m.  lo^  v. 
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lords  were  strangers  as  well  as  oppressors,  and  the  Norman 
kings  realised  the  certainty  that  if  they  would  retain  the  land 
they  must  make  common  cause  with  the  people. 

Five  historical  events  mark  the  periods  within  which  these  Historical 
changes  were  working :  the  accretion  of  the  small  settlements  in 
heptarchic  kingdoms ;  the  union  of  the  heptarchic  kingdoms 
under  the  house  of  Cerdic ;  the  first  struggle  with  the  Danes ; 
the  pacification  of  England  under  Edgar ;  and  the  introduction  of 
new  forms  and  principles  of  government  by  Canute. 

70.  The  development  of  constitutional  life  depends  largely  on  Growth  of 
the  historical  career  of  the  nation,  on  the  consolidation  of  its  dom. 
governmental  machinery  in  equality  and  uniformity  over  all  its 
area,  on  the  expansion  or  limitation  of  the  regulative  power  for 
the  time  being :  in  other  words,  on  the  general  and  external 
history  marked  by  these  eras ;  on  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
and  on  the  condition  of  the  royal  power.  England  at  the  period 
of  the  Conversion,  when  for  the  first  time  we  are  able  really  to 
grasp  an  idea  of  its  condition,  was  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  small  states  or  provinces  bound  in  seven  or  eight  kingdoms  \ 
The  form  of  government  was  in  each  monarchical,  and  that  of  the 
same  limited  character.  By  the  middle  of  the  tenthvcentury  it 
has  become  one  kingdom,  and .  the  royal  power  is  much  more 
extensive  in  character.  During  a  great  part  of  the  intervening  ^. 
period  the^  consolidation^of  the  kingdom_and  _th^  power  of  the 
king  have  nnd^rgftpft  many  variations.  ,  The  tendency  towards 
union  has  been  developed  first  under  one  tribal  supremacy  and 
then  under  another,  and  the  royal  power,  whose  growth  is  of 
necessity  greatly  affected  by  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  rival  royalties,  has  fluctuated  also. 
The  two  of  course  rise  and  fall  together.  But  as  a  rule,  at  the 
end  of  any  fixed  period,  both  manifest  a  decided  advance. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  tendency  towards  territorial 

^  I  use  the  word  heptarchy  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  and 
of  course  without  vouching  either  for  its  accuracy  of  form  or  for  its  exact 
applicability  to  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  West  Saxon  liQ^emoti^. 
During  far  the  greater  portion  of  ita  duration  there  were  8MC\i>it&^  %«NeTv 
\iyDgdanw  of  Germanic  origin  in  the  island,  and  I  see  notViiTig  in.  ^"fe  \«rBi 
that  impUee  anjr  unity  of  orgtaiiBSktion, 
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Ouisei  of  union  proceeded  from  any  consciousneBS  of  national  unity  or  from 
ioyen  king,  any  mstinct  of  Belf-goYemment.  Nor  can  it  ,be  attnbuted  solely 
to  the  religious  unity,  which  rather  helped  than  originated  such  a 
tendency.  This  tendency  resulted  not  so  much  from  the  strivings 
*  of  the  peoples  as  from  the  ambition  of  the  kings.  The  task 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  had  been 
tried  before  by  the  rulers  of  Kent,  Northumbria  and  Mercia, 
and  the  attempt  in  their  hands  failed.  Nor  would  it  have 
been  more  successful  under  the  genius  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar, 
but  for  the  Danish  invasions,  the  extinction  of  the  old  royal 
houses,  and  the  removal,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  old  tribal 
landmarks. 
Mainteninoe  The  ancient  German  spirit  showed  its  tenacity  in  this.  The 
boundaries,  land  had  been  settled  by  tribes  of  kinsmen,  under  rulers  who  as 
flunilies.  kings  acquired  the  headship  of  the  kin  as  well  as  the  command 
of  the  host.  "Whilst  the  kin  of  the  kings  subsisted,  and  the 
original  landmarks  were  preserved,  neither  religion  nor  common 
law,  nor  even  common  subjection  sufficed  to  weld  the  incoherent 
mass.  And  it  may  have  been  the  consciousness  of  this  which 
hindered  the  victorious  kings  from  suppressing  royalty  altogether 
in  the  kingdoms  they  subdued  :  the  vassal  kings  either  became 
insignificant,  sinking  into  eorh  and  hereditary  ealdortneny  or 
gradually  died  out.  But,  until  after  the  Danish  wars,  provincial 
royalty  remained,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  was  maintained 
only  by  the  necessities  of  common  defence.  When  Ethelbert  of 
Kent  accjuired  the  rule  of  Essex,  when  Ethelred  of  Mercia  annexed 
Hwiccia,  when  Egbert  conquered  Mercia,  the  form  of  a  separate 
kingdom  was  preserved ;  and  the  royal  house  still  reigned  under 
the  authority  of  the  conquerors  until  it  became  extinct  Such 
a  system  gave  of  course  occasion  for  frequent  rebellions  and  re- 
arrangements of  territory ;  when  a  weak  king  succeeded  a  strong 
one  in  the  sovereign  kingdom,  or  a  strong  chief  succeeded 
a  weak  one  in  the  dependent  realm.  But  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  has  the  effect  of  gradually  eliminating  all  the 
weaker  elements. 
This  process  of  natural  selection  waa  m  cow^tatut  working ;  it 
is   best   exemplified    in   the   graduaX  iorK\a.\AOTi  q1  ^(3sifc  ^kr^s&l 
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kingdoms  and  in  their  final  union  underWgggfiX  :  the  heptarchic 
king  was  as  much  stronger  than  the  trihal  king,  as  the  king  of 
united  England  was  stronger  than  the  heptarchic  king. 

The  kintrs   of  the   smaller  divisions  disappear  first,  either  Gradual  dfs- 
altogether,  or  to  emerge  for  a  moment  when  the  greater  kmgdom  of  the 
itself  loses  its  royal  house  or  falls  into  decrepitude.   In  the  early  sovereisn- 
days  of  Mercia,  kings  of  Hwiccia,  Hecana,  Middle  Anglia,  and 
liindsey,  still  subsisted  ^  Kent  in  the  eighth  century  broke  up  into 
the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the 
lines  of  the  earlier  kingdoms  which  are  said  to  have  been  united 
by  Ethelbert ',     In  Wessex,  besides  the  kings  of  Sussex '  which 
has  a  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the  seven  great  states,  were 
kings  of  Surrey*  also.     On  the  death  of  Kenwalch  in  a.d.  672, 
Wessex  was  divided  among  the  ealdormen  (just  as  the  Lombard 
kingdom  broke  up  on  the  death  of  Clephis),  and  was  reunited 
thirteen  years  later  by  Csedwalla  ° :  Hampshire  was  separated 

*  The  Hwiccian  kings  were  connected  with  those  of  Sussex  and  North- 
iimbria,  and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Mercian  kings  until  they 
sank  into  the  rank  of  ealdormen.  Bede  gives  to  Osric,  one  of  these  princes, 
the  title  of  king,  and  the  nee  of  Worcester  no  doubt  owes  its  existence  to 
the  fact  that  their  national  existence  apart  from  Mercia  was  still  recognised. 
Hecana  or  Herefordshire  was  the  kingdom  of  Merewald^  one  of  Penda*8 
sons  (flor.  Wig.  M.  H.  B.  p.  638),  and  has  Hereford  for  its  see.  Middle 
Anglia  was  the  kingdom  01  Peada,  another  of  his  sons,  and  retained  its 
separate  organisation  long  enough  to  have  a  see  of  its  own, — Leicester, 
settled  like  the  other  three  by  Theodore.  The  pedigree  of  the  kings  of 
Lindsey  is  preserved  by  Florence  (M.  H.  B.  p.  631),  and  although  none  of 
them  are  known  in  history,  the  territory  was  in  dispute  between  Mercia 
and  Northumbria  in  678,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been  long  extinct ;  its 
nationality  also  was  recognised  by  the  foundation  of  a  see,  at  Sidnacester. 

'  The  existence  of  the  see  of  Bochester  is  adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  separate  tribal  kingdom  in  Kent,  and  the  same  inference  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  double  settlements,  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (of  two  fylkis), 
were  common  among  the  Grerman  tribes.  See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  342  ; 
Bobertson,  Essays,  p.  120;  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  148.  But  the  historical 
mention  of  the  East  and  West  Kentings  is  later  ;  and  where  two  kings  are 
found  reigning  together  they  seem  to  be  of  the  same  family. 

'  Mr.  Robertson  infers  a  twofold  arrangement  in  Sussex  from  the  fact 
that  two  ealdormen  were  slain  there  by  Ceed walla  (Essays,  p.  120),  but 
Sussex  as  an  independent  kingdom  must  have  always  been  united.  After 
its  subjection  to  Wessex  it  seems  to  have  had  two  or  three  kings  at  a 
time.  (Palgrave,  Conunonwealth,  p.  cclxxiv.)  They  are  no  longer  heard 
of  under  Egbert. 

*  Frithewold,  subregulus  or  ealdorman  of  Surrey,  was  the  founder  of 
Chertsey  Abbey.  Malmesb.  G.  P.  lib.  ii.  The  name  aeemi^  a\x^Q\«,Ti\i  \a 
prove  it  an  independent  aettJement, 

»  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  12. 
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from  the  body  of  Wessex  in  a.d.  755  ^  as  a  provision  for  the 
deposed  Sigebert.  The  Isle  of  Wight  had  a  king  of  its  own'. 
In  East  Anglia, several  traditionary  kingdoms  are  commemorated 
by  poetical  traditions '.  Northumbria  was  in  constant  division 
between  Bemicia  and  Deira  :  and  besides  the  Anglian  and  Saxon 
kingdoms,  there  were  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumbria,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire*,  small  states  of  British  origin  whose  rulers 
were  styled  kings.  These  kings  were  not  merely  titular ;  the 
kings  of  Hwiccia,  in  the  endowment  of  their  eomitea,  exercised 
one  at  least  of  the  most  important  powers  of  royalty,  and  con- 
tinued to  subsist  as  suhregtUi  or  ealdormen,  ruling  their  province 
hereditarily  under  the  sovereignty  of  Mercia.  But  they  died  out, 
and  by  their  extinction  their  territory  was  consolidated  perma- 
nently with  the  superior  state.  And  so  it  probably  ¥ras  in  the 
other  cases. 

Again  when  Wessex  and  Mercia  have  worked  their  way  to  the 
rival  hegemonies,  Sussex  and  Essex  do  not  cease  to  be  numbered 
among  the  kingdoms  until  their  royal  houses  are  extinct.  When 
Wessex  has  conquered  Mercia  and  brought  Nortliunibria  on  its 
knees,  there  are  still  kings  in  both  Northumbria  and  Mercia : 
the  royal  house  of  Kent  dies  out,  but  the  title  of  king  of  Kent  is 
bestowed  on  an  (ctlieliiuj,  first  of  the  Mercian,  then  of  the  West 
Saxon  house  ®.  Until  the  Danish  conquest  the  dependent  royalties 
seem  to  have  been  spared ;  and  even  afterwards  organic  union 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Alfred  governs  Mercia  by  his 
son-in-law  as  ealdorman,  just   as  Ethelwulf  had  done  by  his 


*  Chron.  Sax.  ad.  755.  '  Bedc,  H.  E.  iv.  16. 
'  Thorpe's  J-jippcnberg,  i.  117. 

*  Eliiiet  had  a  Kinsr  according  to  Nenniue,  M.  H.  B.  p.  76. 

^  The  8ucce88iou  of  the  later  kings  of  Kent  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the 
chronology  as  generally  received  is  certainly  wrong.  It  would  seem  that  it 
Iiad  become  dynastically  connected  with  Wessex  in  the  laiter  part  of  the 
eighth  century.  Ealhmund,  &ther  of  the  great  Egbert,  was  king  in  Kent 
in  the  time  of  Offa;  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  784:  after  Offals  death  the  kingdom 
was  seized  by  Eadbert  Pnen ;  he  was  overcome  by  Kenidf  of  Mercia,  who 
made  his  brother  Cuthred  king ;  after  Cuthred's  death  it  was  ruled  by 
Kenulf  himself;  and  on  his  death  was  seized  by  Baldred,  who  in  his  turn 
was  conquered  by  Egbert,  Ethelwulf  son  of  Egbert  ruled  Kent  during  his 
father^s  life;  when  he  succeeded  to  WeAsex,  his  sons  Ethelstan  and  Ethelb^t 
reined  successively  in  Kent :  and  on  Ethelbert's  succession  to  Wenez,  Kent 
wag  consolidated  with  the  rest  of  HouiVienx  £jig\«a^. 
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son-in-law  as  king  ^ :  but  he  himself  is  king  of  the  West-Saxons ;  Ooiuolida- 
£dward  the  Elder  is  king  of  the  Angul-Saxones* ;  sometimes  *  of  Wo^jf 
the  Angles' ;  Athelstan  is  *rex  Anglorum/  king  of  the  English, 
and  '  curagulus'  of  the  whole  of  Britain  ^  The  Danish  kingdom 
still  maintains  an  uncertain  existence  in  Northumbria ;  Mercia 
under  Edgar  sets  itself  against  Wessex  tinder  Eadwig.  At  last 
Edgar  having  outlived  the  Northumbrian  royalty  and  made  up 
his  mind  to  consolidate  Dane,  Angle  and  Saxon,  receives  the 
crown  as  king  of  all  England  *  and  transmits  it  to  hb  son. 

If  the  extinction  of  the  smaller  royalties  opened  the  way  for  Influence  of 
permanent  consolidation,  the   long  struggle   with  the   Danes  struggle, 
prevented  that  tendency  from  being  coimteracted.   Tlie  attempts 
of  Ethelwulf  to  keep  central  England  through  the  agency  of 
Mercian  and  East  Anglian  subject  kings  signally  failed.     It  was 

^  Egbert  conquered  Mercia  and  deposed  King  Wiglaf  in  a.d.  828 ;  he 
restored  him  in  830  ;  io  839  Berhtwulf  succeeded  him  and  reigned  till  851. 
Burhred  his  successor  was  £fchelwuirs  son-in-law,  and  reigned  until  874. 
Ceolwulf  his  successor  was  a  puppet  of  the  Danes.  As  soon  as  Alfred  had 
made  good  his  hold  on  Western  Mercia  he  gave  it  to  Ethelred  as  ealdorman, 
and  married  him  to  his  daughter  Ethelfleda:  Ethelred  died  in  912,  and 
Ethelfleda  in  920.  Her  daughter  Elfwina,  after  attempting  to  hold  the 
government,  was  set  aside  by  Edward  the  Elder,  by  whom  Mercia  was  for 
the  first  time  organically  united  with  Wessex. 

'  See  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  271.  Edward  is  rex  '  Angul-Saxonum,'  or 
' Anglorum  et  Saxonum,*  in  charters.  Cod.  Dipl.  cccxxxiii,  cccxxxv,  rolxxvii, 
mlzxviii,  mixxx,  mlxxxiv,  mxc,  mxcvi;  'Bex  Anglorum'  simply  in 
cooxzxvii ;  and  king  of  the  West  Saxons  in  mlxxxv. 

'  A  list  of  the  titles  assimied  by  the  succeeding  kings  is  given  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  548-551.  Athelstan 's  title  of  Curagulus  or 
Coregulus  is  explained  as  derived  from  cura,  caretaker  (ibid.  p.  552)  ;  and 
as  oo-regulus  or  corregulus  in  its  natural  sense  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
monarcha,  it  is  probable  that  the  derivation  is  right ;  the  eiira  representing 
the  mund  under  which  all  the  other  princes  had  placed  themselves. 

*  On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Robertson's  remarkable  essay.  Hist.  Essays, 
pp.  203-216  ;  and  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  626.  The  last  Danish  king 
of  Northumbria  was  killed  in  954.  In  959  Edgar  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons,  Mercians  and  North.urabrians.  Edgar's  coronation 
at  Bath  took  place  immediately  after  Archbishop  Oswald's  return  from 
Rome,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  it.  Mr. 
Robertson  concludes  that  Edgar  'would  appear  to  have  postponed  his 
coronation  until  every  solemnity  could  be  fulfilled  that  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  unction  and  coronation  of  the  elect  of  all  three  provinces 
of  England,  the  first  sovereign  who  in  the  presence  of  both  archbishops — 
of  the  *•  sacerdotes  et  principes  "  of  the  whole  of  England, — was  crowned 
and  anointed  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  threefold  sovereignty  of  the 
West  Saxons,  Mercians  and  Northumbrians.'  The  ancient  theorit:ft  a.bo\x\. 
this  coronation  may  be  seen  in  the  MemorialB  of  S.  Dunstan,  pp.  wi,  iv\, 
433. 
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ADuOfEBxiia-  only  Wessex,  although  with  a  far  larger  sea-board,  that  success- 
Dunes  with  folly  resisted  conquest.      Mercia   and    Northumbria,    though 
'  conquered  with  great  slaughter,  and  divided  by  the  victorious 
Norsemen,  exchanged  masters  with  some  equanimity,  and  the 
Danes  within  a  very  few  years  were  amalgamated  in  blood  and 
religion  with   their  neighbours.      The   Daiiish   king   of  East 
Anglia  accepted  the  protection  of  the  West  Saxon  monarch  and 
Mercia  was  brought  back   to  allegiance.     Alfred,   by  patient 
laborious  resistance  as  well  as  by  brilliant  victories,  asserted 
for  Wessex  the  dominion,  as  his  grandfeither  had  the  hegemony, 
of  the  other  kingdoms;  and  his  son  and  grandsons  perfected 
his  work^ 
Thekinff  It  could  not  fail  to  result  from  this  long  process  that  the 

strength  as  character  of  royalty  itself  was  strengthened.  Continual  war  gave 
inoTOMes  in  to  the  king  who  was  capable  of  conducting  it  an  unintermitted 
hold  and  exercise  of  military  command  :  the  kings  of  the  united 
territory  had  no  longer  to  deal  alone  with  the  witan  of  their 
original  kingdom,  but  stood  before  their  subjects  as  supreme 
rulers  over  neighbouring  states ;  the  council  of  their  witan  was 
composed  no  longer  of  men  as  noble  and  almost  as  indepen- 
dent as  themselves,  ealdormen  strong  in  the  affection  of  their 
tribes  and  enabled  by  union  to  maintain  a  hold  over  the  kings, 
but  of  members  of  the  royal  house  itself,  to  whom  the  kings 
had  deputed  the  government  of  kingdoms  and  who  strengthened 
rather  than  limited  their  peraonal  authority  ^  So,  as  the  king- 
dom became  united,  the  royal  power  increased,  and  this  power 
extending  with  the  extension  of  the  territory,  royalty  became 

'  The  story  that  Egbert  after  his  coronation  at  Winchester  directed 
that  the  whole  state  should  bear  the  nauie  of  England  is  mythicaL  It 
originates  in  the  Monastic  Annals  of  Winchester,  MS.  Cotton,  Dom.  A. 
xiii ;  extracts  from  which  are  printed  in  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  i. 
205.  *  Edixit  ilia  die  rex  Egbertus  ut  insula  in  posterum  vocaretur  Anglia, 
et  qui  Juti  vel  Saxones  dicebantur  omne.s  communi  nomine  Angli  yo- 
carentur.'  On  the  names  England  and  English,  see  Freeman,  Norm. 
Conq.  i.  App.  A.  The  era  of  Egbert's  acquisition  of  the  ducatus,  by  which 
he  dates  some  of  his  charters  to  Winchester  (Cod.  Dif)!.  mxxxv,  mxxxri, 
mxxxviii),  must  be  a.d.  816  ;  and.  if  the  ducatus  be  really  a  Bretwaldaahip, 
may  be  nnurkcd  by  his  comjuest  of  West  Wales  or  Coniwall,  which  is  placed 
by  the  Chronicles  in  a.d.  813,  but  belongs  properly  to  a.d.  815.  At  this 
period  however  Kenulf  of  Mercia  was  still  in  a  more  commanding  poatko 
than  Egbert. 
'  See  Mr,  Eobertson^s  essay  on  theVLvug'a  Viii\'H.\s*..EaaB.ya»pp.  177-189. 
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territorial  also.  The  consolidated  realm  enters  into  continental 
politics  and  borrows  somewhat  of  the  imperial  form  and  spirit ; 
and  this  brings  on  some  important  changes. 

71.  The  earliest  legislation  exhibits  the  king  as  already  in  a  Earliest 
position  in  which  personal  preemmence  is  secured  and  fortmed  Angio-Sazoi: 

lr||tcf 

by  legal  provisions.  In  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  the  king's 
mundhyrd  is  fixed  at  fifty  shillings,  that  of  the  eorl  at  twelve,  and 
that  of  the  eeorl  at  six;  and  wrongs  done  to  members  of  his 
household  are  punished  in  proportion  ^.  These  laws  mention  no 
wergild  for  the  king,  but  it  seems  probable  that  if  there  were 
one  it  also  would  be  calculated  on  a  like  scale.  A  century  later 
the  laws  of  "Wihtrsed  direct  that  the  king  is  to  be  prayed  for 
without  command,  that  is,  that  intercession  for  him  shall  be  part 
of  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church ;  his  word  without  oath  is 
incontrovertible,  and  even  his  thegn  may  clear  himself  by  his  own 
oath.  The  king's  mundbyrd  is  still  fifty  shillings  ^.  The  laws  of 
Ini  king  of  Wessex,  who  was  contemporary  with  Wihtrsed,  show 
that  in  that  conquering  and  advancing  kingdom  the  tendency 
was  more  strongly  developed.  If  a  man  fight  in  the  king^s  boiise 
both  his  life  and  property  lie  at  the  king^s  mercy;  his  geneatlncKtmin 
may  '  swear  for  sixty  hides' ;  his  burJ^hryce  is  a  hundred  and  importaiio& 
twenty  shillings '.  But  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  king's  borh- 
hryce  or  mundbyrd  was  five  poimds,  his  burh-bryce  a  hundred 
and  twenty  shillings,  whilst  that  of  the  ceorl  was  only  five  *.  The 
value  of  the  protection  given  by  the  higher  classes  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  that  given  by  the  king,  whilst  that  of  the  simple  freeman 
remains  as  before,  or  is  actually  depressed.  It  is  by  the  same  code 
that  the  relation  between  the  king  and  his  subjects  is  defined  as 
that  between  lord  and  dependent ;  '  if  any  one  plot  against  the  Law  of 
king's  life,  of  himself  or  by  harbouring  of  exiles,  or  of  his  men, 
let  him  be  liable  in  his  life  and  in  all  that  he  has.  If  he  desire  to 
prove  himself  true,  let  him  do  so  according  to  the  king's  wergild. 
So  also  we  ordain  for  all  degrees  whether  eorl  or  ceorl.  He  who 
plots  against  his  lord's  life  let  him  be  liable  in  his  life  to  him  and 
in  all  that  he  has,  or  let  him  prove  himself  true  according  to  his 

>  Ethelbert,  §§  8.  15.  &c.  *  Wihtr»d,  ^^1,1, 16, 10. 

'  Ini,  a  6,  jp,  4S'  *  Alfred,  |^  ^,  40. 
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Idea  of  lord's  wer'^,'  The  law  of  Edward  the  elder  contains  an  exhor- 
tation  to  the  untan  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  '  be  in  that  fellowship  in 
which  the  king  was,  and  love  that  which  he  loved,  and  shun  that 
which  he  shunned,  both  on  sea  and  land' :'  a  clear  reference  to 
the  relation  between  the  lord  and  his  dependent  as  expressed  in 
the  oath  of  fealty.  The  same  king,  in  a.d.  921,  received  the 
submission  of  the  East  Anglian  Danes  on  the  same  condi- 
tion :  '  they  would  observe  peace  towards  all  to  whom  the 
king  should  grant  his  peace,  both  by  sea  and  land":'  and 
the  people  of  Northamptonshire  and  Cambridgeshire  especially 
The  king  chose  him  Ho  kiaforde  and  to  mundhora,*  so  placing  them- 
lord  <^  his  selves  under  his  personal  protection.  The  principle  is  enun- 
ciated with  greater  clearness  in  the  law  of  his  son  Edmund, 
in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  is  generally  imposed;  all  are  to 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  him  as  a  man  ought  to  be  faithful 
to  his  lord,  loving  what  he  loves,  shunning  what  he  shuns*. 
This  series  of  enactments  must  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  date 
of  the  change  of  relation,  and  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as 
explaining  it.  The  rapid  consolidation  of  the  Danish  with  the 
Angle  and  Saxon  population  involved  the  necessity  of  the 
uniform  tie  between  them  and  the  king :  the  Danes  became  the 
king's  men  and  entered  into  the  public  peace;  the  native 
English  could  not  be  left  in  a  less  close  connexion  with  their 
king :  the  commendation  of  the  one  involved  the  tightening  of 
the  cords  that  united  the  latter  to  their  native  ruler.    Something 

'  Alfred,  §  4.  In  the  introduction  to  his  laws,  §  49.  7i  ^^  also  exceptii 
treason  from  the  list  of  offences  for  which  a  hot  may  be  taken  :  *  in  prima 
culpa  pecunialem  emendationem  capere  quam  ibi  decreverunt,  praeter 
proditionem  domini,  in  qua  nullain  pietatem  ausi  sunt  intueri,  quia  Deus 
omnipotens  nullam  adjudicavit  contemptoribus  suis.'  This  is  referred  to  as 
a  judgment  of  ancient  synods. 

'  Edward,  ii.  i,  §  i,  above  p.  149. 

^  Thurferth  the  eori  and  the  holds  and  all  the  army  that  owed  obedience 
to  Nortliampton  sought  him  '  to  hlafordc  and  to  mundboran  ;'  aU  who 
were  left  in  the  Huntingdon  country  sought  '  his  frith  and  his  mund- 
byrde ;'  the  East  Auglians  swore  to  be  one  with  him,  that  they  would  all 
that  he  would,  and  would  keep  peace  with  all  with  whom  the  kinji^  should 
keep  peace  either  on  sea  or  on  land ;  and  the  army  that  owed  obedience 
to  (./ambridge  chose  him  *to  hlaforde  and  to  mundbora.*  Chron.  Sax. 
A,D.  g2i. 
*  Edmund,  iii.  §  I. 
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of  the  same  kind  must  have  taken  place  as  each  of  the  heptarchlc 
kingdoms  fell  under  West  Saxon  rule,  but  the  principle  is  most 
strongly  brought  out  in  connexion  with  the  Danish  submission. 

From  this  time  accordingly  the  personal  dignity  of  royalty  bnperi«l 
becomes  more  strongly  marked.     Edmund  and  his  successors  adopted, 
take  high  sounding  titles  borrowed  from  the  imperial  court ;  to 
the  real  dignity  of  king  of  the  English  they  add  the  shadowy    .. 
claim  to  the  empire  of  Britain  which  rested  on  the  commendation 
of  Welsh  and  Scottish  princes'.     The  tradition  that  Edgar  was 
rowed  by  eight  kings  upon  the  Dee  is  the  expression  of  this  idea 
which  it  was  left  for  far  distant  generations  to  realise  '. 

Under  Ethelred  still  higher  claims  are  urged  :  again  and  again  ReligiruB 
the  witan  resolve  as  a  religious  duty  to  adhere  to  one  cifne-hlaford^:  obedience, 
and  the  king  himself  is  declared  to  be  Christ's  vicegerent  among 
Christian  people,  with  the  special  duty  of  defending  God's  church 
and  people,  and  with  the  consequent  claim  on  their  obedience ; 

*  he  who  holds  an  outlaw  of  Gbd  in  his  power  over  the  term  that 
the  king  may  have  appointed,  acts,  at  peril  of  himself  and  all 
his  property,  against  Christ's  vicegerent  who  preserves  and  holds 
sway  over  Christendom  and  kingdom  as  long  as  God  grants  it*.' 
The  waitj  of  the  kingdom,  endangered  by  Sweyn  and  Canute,  is 
now  fenced  about  with  sanctions  which  imply  religious  duty. 
Both  state  and  church  are  in  peril ;  Ethelred  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  both.  A  few  years  later  Canute  had  made  good 
his  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Christian  and  national  king. 
The  first  article  of  his  laws,  passed  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan 
to  the  praise  of  God,  and  his  own  honour  and  behoof,  is  this : 

'  Athelstan    is    'rex    Anglomm,    et  curagulus  totins   Britanniae/   or 
'  primiceriuB  totiuB  Albionis,'  or  '  rex  et  rector  totius  Britanniae.*     Edred  is 

*  imperator/  '  cyning  and  casere  totius  Britanniae/  *  basileus  Anglorum 
hujusque  insulae  btu-barorum  ; '  Edwy  is  '  Angulsaxonum  basileus  &c.'  or 
*Angulsaexna  et  Northanhumbrorum  imperator,  paganorum  gubemator, 
Breotonumque  propugnator  ;  *  Edgar  is  '  totius  Albionis  imperator  Augus- 
tus ; '  and  so  on.     See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  54H  sq. 

'  In  A.D.  922  the  kings  of  the  North  Welsh  took  Edward  for  their  lord  ; 
in  924  he  was  chosen  for  father  and  lord  by  the  king  and  nation  of  the 
Scots,  by  the  Northumbrians,  Dane  and  English,  and  by  the  Strathdyde 
Britons  and  their  king.    On  the  real  force  of  these  commeTid»i\.\OTv%  «id^ 
Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  $6ji;  and  Eobertson,  Sootland,  &c.  u.  -jji^  wc\. 

»  Ethelred,  v.  §  s ;  vlJi.  §§  2,  44.  *  Ibid.  v^.  %  ^^. 
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'  that  above  all  other  things,  they  should  ever  love  and  worship 

one  Qod,  and  unanimously  observe  one  Christianity,  and  love 

King  Canute  with  strict  fidelity  ^/ 

The  increue      It  is  wrong  to  regard  the  influence  of  the  clergy  as  one  of  the 
of  Foysl 

•ntimptioD  chief  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  personal  dignity  of  the  kings, 
attributed  The  rite  of  coronation  substituted  for  the  rude  ceremony, 
aduiatum.  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  marked  the  inauguration  of  a 
heathen  king,  contained  a  distinct  charge  as  to  the  nature  of 
royal  duties  ^,  but  no  words  of  adulation  nor  even  any  statement 
of  the  personal  sacro-sanctity  of  the  recipient.  The  enactments 
of  the  councils  are  directed,  where  they  refer  to  royalty  at  all, 
rather  to  the  enforcement  of  reforms  than  to  the  encouragement 
of  despotic  claims^.  The  letters  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
bishops  are  full  of  complaints  of  royal  misbehaviour :  the  sins  of 
the  kings  of  the  eighth  century  almost  seem  to  cancel  the  memory 
of  the  benefits  received  from  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  seventh*. 
Far  from  maintaining  either  in  theory  or  in  practice  the  divine 
right  of  the  anointed,  the  prelates  seem  to  have  joined  in,  or  at 
least  acquiesced  in,  the  rapid  series  of  displacements  in  North- 
umbria  ^.  Alcuin  mourns  over  the  fate  of  the  national  rulers,  but 
grants  that  by  their  crimes  they  deserved  all  that  fell  on  them. 
They  are,  like  Saul,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ®,  but  they  have  no 

'  Canute,  i.  §  i. 

*  Above,  p.  146  ;  where  I  have  protested  distinctly  against  the  view  of 
Allen,  Prerogative,  pp.  18-24 ;  and  see  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,  p.  355. 

'  The  canon  (12)  of  the  legatine  council  in  a.d.  787  (Councils,  &c.  iii. 
453)»  attempts  to  prohibit  the  murder  of  kings,  so  frightfully  common  at 
the  time,  by  enforcing  regular  election  and  forbidding  conspiracy ;  *  nee 
christus  Domini  esse  valet  et  rex  totius  regni,  et  heres  patriae,  qui  ex 
l(^timo  non  fuerit  connubio  gcneratus,'  &c.,  but  the  preceding  canon  (11) 
is  an  exhortation  to  kings  ;  the  bishops  and  others  are  warned,  *fiducialiter 
et  veraciter  absque  ullo  timore  vel  udulatione  loqui  verbum  Dei  r^bus,* 
the  kings  are  exhorted  to  obey  their  bishops,  to  honour  the  church,  to  have 
prudent  counsellors  fearing  the  Lord  and  honest  in  conversation,  that  the 
people  instructed  and  comforted  by  the  good  examples  of  kings  and  princes 
may  profit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Almighty  God. 

*  See  especially  the  letter  of  Boniface  to  Ethelbald,  Councils,  &c.  iii.  350. 

*  Above,  p.  137. 

*  See  Councils,  &c.  iii.  476 ;  writing  to  Ethelred  of  Northumbria  ho  saj^ 
*  vidistis  quomodo  perierint  antecessoi*e8  vestri  reges  et  principes  propter 
injustitias  et  rapinas  et  immunditias  .  .  .  timete  illorum  perditionem  .  .  .* 

p.  4gi.     'Qui  sanctas  legit  scripturas  .  .  .  inveniet  pro  hujusmodl  peocatis 
r^^  rega&  et  populos  patriam  perdidiB&e."  ^.  \^%. 
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indefeasible  status.    In  the  preaching  of  peace  and  good  will,  the  ^?i|?j!IS^ 

maintenance  of  obedience  to  constituted  powers  is  indeed  insisted  fs^ooM  tide  of 

weqnflinoiL 
on,  but  the  duty  of  obeying  the  powers  that  be  is  construed 

simply  and  equitably  \     It  is  only  when,  in  the  presence  of  the 

heathen  foe,  Christendom  and  kingdom  seem  for  a  moment  to 

rest  on  the  support  of  a  single  weak  hand,  that  the  duty  of 

obedience  to  the  king  is  made  to  outweigh  the  consideration  of 

his  demerits.   And  yet  Dunstan  had  prophesied  of  Ethelred  that 

the  sword  should  not  depart  from  his  house  until  his*  kingdom 

should  be  transferred  to  a  strange  nation  whose  worship  and 

tongue  his  people  knew  not  \ 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  regard  the  growth  of  royal  power,  Boyai 
as  distinct  from  personal  pomp,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  not  the  re- 
affected  by  the  precedents  and  model  of  the  Frank  empire  *.  ixnitatkm  ot 
Although  the  theory  of  kingship  was  in  Gaul  perhaps  scarcely  pntotice. 
less  exalted  than  at  Constantinople,  the  practice  was  very  differ- 
ent, for  the  Merovingian  puppets  were  set  up  and  thrown  down 
at  pleasure.     But  during  the  eighth  century  the  influence  of 
England  on  the  continent  was  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
tinent on  England.     The  great  missionaries  of  Cermany  looked 
to  their  native  land  as  the  guide  and  pattern  of  the  country 
of  their  adoption.     It  is  only  with  the  Earolingian  dynasty 
that  the  imitation  of  foreign  custom  in  England  cmildr^gin ; 
but  even  if  the  fact  were  far  more  clearly  ascertained  than 
it  is,  the  circumstances  that  made  it  possible,  the  creation  of 
national  unity  and  the  need  of  united  defence,  were  much  more 
important  than  a  mere  tendency  to  superficial  imitation.     The 
causes  at  work  in  Gaul  and  Britain  were  distinct  and  the  results, 
in  this  point  at  least,  widely  different. 

72.  As  the  personal  dignity  of  the  king  increased  and  the  The  king 
character  of  his  relation  to  his  people  was  noodified,  his  official  souroe  of 
powers  were  developed,  and  his  function  as  fountain  of  justice 

^  *The  words  of  the  old  writer  followed  by  Simeon  'deinde  Domini 
Buffin^o  potitus'  clearly  show  the  opinion  of  the  age  that  the  God  of 
battles  gave  his  verdict  in  victory,  and  that  war  was  only  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  God  on  a  large  scale.'  Robertson.  Essays,  p.  ao8.  The 
principle  thus  expressed  might  be  extended  still  farther  *,  thet^  ^«c^  liQ 
kings  dejure  except  Uie  kings  de  facto, 

*  FJor,  Wig.  ad  urn,  joj6,  '  AlleHi  Prerog^\vie,  ^.  '&Q* 
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Growth  of    became  more  distinctly  recognised.     The  germ  of  this  attribute 
lay  in  the  idea  of  royalty  itself.   The  peace,  as  it  was  called  \  the 
primitive  alliance  for  mutual  good  behaviour,  for  the  performance 
and  enforcement  of  rights  and  duties,  the  voluntary  restraint  of 
free  society  in  its  earliest  form,  was  from  the  beginning  of  mon- 
archy under  the  protection  of  the  king.     Of  the  three  classes  of 
offences  that  came  under  the  view  of  the  law^  the  minor  infrac- 
tion of  right  was  atoned  for  by  a  comi)ensation  to  the  injured,  the 
The  king's    hot  with  which  his  individual  good  will  was  redeemed,  and  by  a 
fines  for       payment  of  equal  amount  to  the  king  by  which  the  offender  bought 
peace.  back  his  admission  into  the  public  peace  '.    The  greater  breaches 

of  the  peace  arising  either  from  refusal  to  pay  the  fines,  or  from 
the  commission  of  offences  for  which  fines  were  inadequate,  were 
punished  by  outlawry;  the  offender  was  a  public  enemy,  set 
outside  the  law  and  the  peace ;  his  adversary  might  execute  his 
own  vengeance,  and  even  common  hospitiility  towards  him  was  a 
breach  of  the  law,  until  the  king  restored  him  to  his  place  as  a 
member  of  society*.  The  third  class  of  offences  which  seemed 
beyond  the  scope  of  outlawr}%  and  demanded  strict,  public,  and 
His  power  of  direct  rather  than  casual  and  private  punishment,  were  yet  like 
money  oom-  the  fonner  capable  of  composition,  the  acceptance  of  which  to  a 
certain  extent  dcj)ended  on  the  king  as  representing  the  people^ 

'  Wilda,  Strafrecht,  pp.  755  sq.,  264  sq.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  i.  391  ;  'the 
pence  is  the  relation  in  which  all  stand  whilst  and  in  ko  far  as  all  continue 
in  the  union  and  in  the  right  on  which  the  community  rests.  He  who  acts 
against  this  commits  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  breach  of  the  peace  is  un- 
right ;  the  transgression  against  right  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.'  He  who 
sins  against  one,  sins  against  all ;  and  no  man  may  redress  his  own  wrongs 
until  he  has  apfiealed  to  the  guaniians  of  the  pence  for  justice.  Hence  the 
peace  is  the  great  check  on  the  practice  of  private  war,  blood  feuds,  and  the 
so-called  Ux  talionU.  I  think  the  Grerman  writers  take  too  high  a  Tiew  of 
the  })ower  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  as  guardian  of  the  peace.  See  Sdimid, 
Gesetz^,  p.  584 ;  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  26. 

'  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii.  26  .^^q.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  CiTil- 
process,  iv.  25  sq.  Schmid«  Gesetze,  p.  584.  Palgrave,  Conunonwealth, 
p.  204.     Waitz,  I).  V.  G.  i.  392  ;  ii.  40. 

*  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau,  iii.  45.  LI.  Hloth.  andEadr.  §§  11,  la, 
13.     Ini,  §§  3,  6,  7,  10.    Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  679. 

*  Athelstan,  ii.  §  20,  3.     Edgar,  i.  §  3  :  '  et  sit  utlaga,  id  eet  ezul  vel 
f              exiex,  nisi  rex  ei  patriam  concedat.'     Ethclred,  viii.  §  2. 

^  Alfred,  §  7,  '  sit  in  arbitrio  regis  sic  vita  sic  mors,  sicut  ei  oondoDAra 
"^         voluerit.'    Also  Ini,  §  6 ;  Edmund,  ii.  §  6  ;  Ethelred,  iv.  §  4 ;  bat  oompare 
^      Alfred,  In  trod.  §  49.  7  ;  aa  given  a\)ove,  ip.  1-46, 
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In  all  ibis  the  king  is  not  only  the  executor  of  the  peace,  but  The  king  it 
a  sharer  in  its  authority  and  claims.  But  this  position  is  far  ^  peace, 
from  that  of  the  fountain  of  justice  and  source  of  jurisdiction. 
The  king's  guarantee  was  not  the  sole  safeguard  of  the  peace : 
the  hundred  had  its  peace  as  well  as  the  king  * :  the  king  too 
had  a  distinct  peace  which  like  that  of  the  church  was  not  that 
of  the  country  at  large,  a  special  guarantee  for  those  who  were 
under  special  protection  '. 

The  griih  ^,  a  term  which  comes  into   use   in   the  Danish  The  people 
struggle,   is  a  limited  or  localised   peace,  under  the   special  the  king's 
guarantee  of  the  individual,  and  differs  little  from  the  protection  protection, 
implied  in  the  mund  or  personal  guardianship  which  appears 
much  earlier  ^ ;  although  it  may  be  regarded  as  another  mark  of 
territorial  development.  When  the  king  becomes  the  lord,  patron 
and  mundborh  of  his  whole  people,  they  pass  from  the  ancient 
national  peace  of  which   he  is  the   guardian   into   the   closer 
personal  or  territorial  relation  of  which  he  is  the  source.     The 
peace  is  now  the  king's  peace*;  although  the  grith  and  the 
mund  still  retain  their  limited  and  local  application,  they  entitle 
their  possessor  to  no  higher  rights,  they  do  but  involve  the 
transgressor  in  more  special  penalties ;  the  frith  is  enforced  by 

*  Edmund,  iii.  §  2.  Edgar,  i.  §§  2,  3 ;  iii.  7.  Ethelred,  iii.  3.  Canute,  ii. 
§§  I5t  30*  '  Schmid,  Gesetze.  p.  584. 

*  Qrith  [gridh]  is  properly  the  domicile,  Yigf&sson  (Icelandic  Diet,  s.v.), 
and  consequently,  asylum  ;  then  truce  or  peace  limited  to  place  or  time. 
Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  584,  604.  So  Churtsh-grith  is  sometimes  uued  for 
sanctuary ;  but  it  really  means  as  much  as  Church-frith,  the  peace  and 
security  which  the  law  guarantees  to  those  under  the  churches  protection. 
Schmid  arranges  the  special  peaces  or  several  griths  under  three  heads  :  (i) 
Place  ;  churches,  private  houses,  the  king's  palace  and  precincts ;  (2)  Time  ; 
&st8  and  festivals,  coronation  days,  days  of  public  gemots  and  courts, 
special  gatherings  at  drinking  partiei,  sales,  markets,  guilds,  &c.,  and  the 
times  when  the  fyrd  is  summoned  ;  (3)  Persons ;  clergy,  widows,  and  nuns. 
Gesetze,  p.  585.  Gneist,  Verwaltgsr.  i.  38,  39.  The  curious  enactment  of 
Ethelred,  iii.  §  i,  distinguishing  the  grith  of  the  king,  that  of  the  ealdorman, 
that  given  in  the  burh-moot,  the  wapentake  and  the  alehouse,  with  different 
fines  for  breach,  is  very  noteworthy. 

*  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  26.  The  original  meaning  of  mund  is 
said  to  be  hand,  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  634  ;  but  it  also  has  the  meaning  of 
ward,  sermo ;  and  of  pcUria  potetdcts.     Waitz,  D.  Y.  G.  i.  55. 

'  Edward,   ii.  i,  §  1  :   'Inquisivit  itaque   qui   ad  emendationem  velit 
redire,  et  in  societate  permanere  qua  ipse  sit.*     Edmund,  11.  ^  7  -.  '  ¥«aL 
r^^.*    See  Gneist,  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  26;  Self-govemmeiiVt,  \.  i<^\^. 
Maorer,  Knt.  Vebencbau,  iii,  46, 
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Speoiml  the  national  officers,  the  grith  by  the  king's  personal  servants ; 
the  one  is  official,  the  other  personal ;  the  one  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  other  that  of  the  court  ^.  The  special  peace  is 
further  extended  to  places  where  the  national  peace  is  not  fully 
provided  for :  the  great  highways,  on  which  questions  of  local 
jurisdiction  might  arise  to  the  delay  of  justice,  are  under  the 
king's  peace.  But  the  process  by  which  the  national  peace 
became  the  king's  peace  is  almost  imperceptible  :  and  it  is  very 
gradually  that  we  arrive  at  the  time  at  which  all  peace  and  law 
are  supposed  to  die  with  the  old  king,  and  rise  again  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  '.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  transition 
is  mainly  important  as  touching  the  organisation  of  jurisdiction. 
Thei>Mcei8  The  national  officers  now  execute  their  functions  as  the  king's 
peace.  officers,  and  executors  of  his  peace;   the  shire   and   hundred 

courts,  although  they  still  call  the  peace  their  own,  act  in  his 

*  The  king's  band-grith,  in  the  law  of  Edward  and  Guthnim,  §  i,  must 
mean  the  king's  mund  ;  the  special  peace  given  by  the  king's  hand  ;  see  too 
Ethelred,  vi.  §  14,  the  *pax  quam  manu  sua  dederit/  Canute,  i.  §  2.  2.  To 
this  belongs  also  the  chapter  on  the  Pax  regis  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  which  the  peace  of  the  coronation-days,  that  is,  a  week  at 
Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas  ;  the  peace  of  the  four  great  highways, 
Watling-street,  Ikenild-street,  Ermin-street,  and  Foss-way,  and  the  peace  of 
the  navigable  rivers,  are  protected  with  special  fines  that  distinguish  them 
from  the  eommon-law  peace  of  the  country,  which  is  also  the  king's  peace. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  fourth  peace  called  the  king's  kand-sealde  grith^  and 
one  given  by  the  king's  writ,  which  answer  more  closely  to  the  idea  of  the 
mund  as  personal  protection ;  and  with  this  are  connected  the  original 
pleas  of  the  crown  (see  below,  p.  187).  Other  offences  against  the  peace, 
and  the  protection  of  other  roads  and  rivers,  belong  to  the  view  of  the  local 
courts,  the  shire  and  the  sheriff,  although  not  less  closely  related  to  the 
king's  peace  and  jurisdiction.  Cf.  Glativill,  de  Legg.  i.  i  ;  LI.  £dw.  Conf. 
§  12  ;  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  284,  285. 

'  *  The  Sovereign  was  the  fountain  of  justice ;  therefore  the  stream 
ceased  to  flow  when  the  well-spring  was  covered  by  the  tomb.  The  judicial 
bench  vacant;  all  tribunals  closed.  Such  was  the  ancient  doctrine — a 
doctrine  still  recognised  in  Anglo-Norman  England.'  Palgrave,  Normandy 
and  England,  iii.  193.  Speaking  of  the  special  protections  above  referred 
to,  the  same  writer  says  :  *  Sometime  after  the  Conquest  all  these  special 
L  protections  were  replaced  by  a  general  proclamation  of  the  king's  peace 

f  which  was  made  when  the  community  assented  to  the  accession  of  the  new 

monarch,  and  thb  first  proclamation  was  considered  to  be  in  force  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  so  as  to  bring  any  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity 
within  its  penalties.  So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  ceremonial 
that  even  in  the  reign  of  John,  offences  committed  during  the  interr^^um, 
or  period  elapsing  between  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  last  monarch  and  the 
recognition  of  his  successor,  were  unpunishable  in  those  tribunals  whose 
r  authority  was  derived  from  the  Ctowil.*    CommoTweaXvX^  ^.  i&V 
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69.  Development  in  Angla-SBKOii  bistor;  from  personal  to  territorial 
■j'BteiiL — 70.  IncreAse  of  roykl  power  In  Intennan  u  the  kingdom 
increMes  in  extensioD. — 71.  The  king  becomes  lord  or  pktron  of  the 
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6D.  Although  the  framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  pociety  was  Deveioi^ 
permanent,  and  its  simple  organisution  easily  aJaptetl  itself  to  Anglo- 
tlie  circumstances  thiit  fill  the  five  centuries  of  its  history,  it  waa  hiiioiy. 
'.'apalile  of  development  and  liable  to  much  internal  modification, 
uceording  to  the  variations  of  the  balance  of  its  parts,  and  the 
cliaracter  of  its  regulative  or  motive  force.  The  exact  chrouo- 
logieal  sequence  of  these  variations  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  development  there  can  be  no  question. 
A  comparison  of  the  state  of  afiairs  represented  in  Domesday 
book  with  the  picture  that  can  be  drawn  from  Bedc  sufficiently 
proves  it.  The  agcR  had  been  ages  of  struggle  and  of  growth, 
although  the  struggle  was  often  fruitless  and  the  growth  ended  in 
weariness  and  vexation.  But  the  transition  is  more  distinctly 
apparent  if  we  look  back  further  than  Bede,  and  rely  on  the 
analogies  of  the  other  Germanic  nationalities  in  drawing  our 
initial  outline.  And  this  we  are  justified  in  doin^  by  tlio 
completeness  and  homogeneouEuess  of  the  canstitAitioQ  'vWn  \\. 
hrai appears  to  tis,  mHJiy  iiie geficratcKiniclcr  oE  Ave  eto\^\K«a. 
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I^fflcnlties  But  the  subject  is^t)witIiout  its  difficulties:  the  first  and Jast 
ment.  /  terms  "oT  th6  deveTopmeDt  are  as  remote  from  each  other  in 
I  character  as  in  date.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  extreme  and  confasing  minuteness  of 'Domesday 'and  the 
Bim[)licity  and  elasticity  of  the  ideal  German  system  of  the 
sixth  century :  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  scantiness  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  compensated  by  its  clearness, 
and  the  abundant  information  of  the  former  is  deprived  of 
much  of  its  value  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  terminology.  For 
it  is  unquestionable  that  great  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
customary  law,  of  which  Domesday  is  the  treasury,  was  un- 
intelligible to  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the  next  century,  on 
whose  interpretation  of  it  the  legal  historian  is  wont  to  rely. 
The  process  of  change  too  was  very  gradual ;  it  is  not  maAed 
by  distinct  steps  of  legal  enactment^  the  charters  afford  only 
incidental  illustrations,  and  the  historians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
too  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events  they  described  to  have 
a  distinct  idea  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  annalist 
to  realise  the  working  of  causes  in  so  slow  and  so  constant  action. 
But  all  the  great  changes  in  the  early  history  of  institutions  are  of 
this  character,  and. can. be_  realised  only  by  the  comparison  of  suffi- 
ciently distant  epochs.  There  are  no  constitutional  revolutions, 
no  violent  reversals  of  legislation  ;  custom  is  far  more  potent  than 
law,  and  custom  is  modified  infinitesimally  every  day.  An  altera- 
tion  of  law  is  often  the  mere  registration  of  a  custom,  when  men 
have  recognised  its  altered  character.  The  names  of  offices  and 
assemblies  are  permanent,  whilst  their  character  has  imper- 
ceptibly undergone  essential  change. 

Geneml  The  general  tendency  of  the  process  may  be  described  as  a 

chuBctw  of  , 

the  develop-  mfiv^ATji;  frrvim  fV^n  pQ^r^^^]   ff|  f]^^.  fom'fnrial  organisation  * ; 

from  a  state  of  things  in  which  personal  freedom  and  polifipnl 

right  were  the  leading  ideas,  to  one  in  which  personal* freedom  and 

political  right  had  become  so  much  bound  up  with  the  relations 

created  by  the  possessioij^firtanila^to  be  actually  subservient  to 

it :  the  Angel-cynn  of  Alfred  becomes  the  Engla-lande  of  Canute. 

The  main  steps  also  are  apparent.     In  the  primitive  German 

'  Palgrave,  CommonweaUih,  p.  6i« 
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comtitntioB  the  tree  man  of  pure  blood  is  the  fully  qualifieil  Progiew 
political  unit ' ;  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  race ;  the  host  is  the  n~'  *- 
people  in  arms ;  the  peace  is  the  national  peace ;  the  courts  a 
the  people  in  council ;  the  knd  is  the  property  of  the  race,  and 
the  &ee  man  has  a  right  to  his  share.  In  the  nest  stage  tiie 
poeseasion  of  land  has  become  the  badge  of  freedom ;  the  freeman 
is  fnlly  free  because  be  possesses  land,  be  does  not  possess  the  land 
because  he  ia  free ;  the  host  Is  the  body  of  landowners  in  arms; 
the  conrta  are  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  But  the  personal 
basis  is  not  lost  sight  of:  the  landless  man  may  still  select  his 
lord ;  the  hide  is  the  provision  of  the  family;  the  peace  implies 
the  maintenance  of  rights  and  duties  between  man  and  man ;  the 
ftill-free  is  the  equal  of  the  noble  in  alt  political  respects.  In  a 
further  stage  the  land  becomes  the  sacramentAl  tie  of  all  public 
relations ;  the  poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
patron,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  the  lord 
of  the  court  to  which  he  does  suit  and  sei-vioe,  the  leader  whom 
lie  ia  bound  to  follow  to  the  host  :  the  administration  of  law 
depends  on  the  peace  of  the  land  rather  than  that  of  the  people ; 
the  great  landowner  has  hi.i  own  peace  and  administers  his  own 
justice.  The  king  still  calls  himself  the  king  of  the  nation,  but 
he  has  added  to  his  old  title  new  and  comhcrsome  obligations 
towards  all  classes  of  bis  subjects,  as  lord  and  patron,  supreme 
landowner,  the  representative  of  all  original,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  derived,  political  right. 

The  first  of  these  sta^'cs  was  passed  when  the  conquest  of 

'  Sohm.  Fr.  R,  G.  Verfg.  i.  333  aq.,  mMntainB  tliat  in  the  Frank  dominion 
it  WM  not  the  potwaaioii  of  land  but  iwrnonol  freedom  that  entitled  or 
obliged  a  niui  to  attend  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  boat  anil  uther  araeni- 
bliea  :  and  that  it  was  only  in  triala  in  which  land  was  concerned  that  the 
witnenaea  wert^  rei|uired  tu  have  A  land  qunlitication  (ibiil.  p.  355).  In 
this  aa  in  many  other  pointH,  thi^  writer  combats  the  received  view.  'The 
full  freedom  of  tlie  Gennan  law  in,  in  boat  and  in  court,  given  by  personal 
freedom'  (ibid.  p.  359).  Waitz  on  the  other  hand  holdi  that  'the  hide 
was  thelNUdHor&iM<lomin  thefull  eeiisc  of  the  word,'  D.  Verfutisgii.'Ge>icb. 
i.  1 10 :  anil  '  only  he  who  [KHxi'Msed  land  wai  fully  qualified  in  (he  com- 
munity' l,il>i'l-  'V.  450).  See  abuve,  p.  78.  Where  there  ia  so  much  diver- 
gence in  the  application  of  ternia,  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  tti  ei(iQ&k.  ^nai- 
■ively  about  si^'eit  of  ilevelopinent ;  and  in  thii,  as  in  man^  omoi  ^iu\\a, 
lie  gialementt  uf  the  text  mast  he  understood  as  referring  c\i\BftH  \^  iw^ 
rttlely  to  Engiab  bisUTy, 
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Britain  was  completed  ^ ;  and  only  showed  wliat  it  had  been  in 
the  vestiges  of  the  mark  system,  and  in  the  permanence  of  the 
personal  nomenclature.  The  village  was  the  kindred  settlement, 
the  hide  of  land  the  allotment  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  tribal 
divisions — the  hundred,  the  meegth,  the  thcod, — all  personal*. 
The  Kreat  The  tracing  of  the  process  of  change  under  the  second  and  third 
Anglo-Saxon  stages  is  the  problem  of  Anglo-Saxon  Constitutional  History. 
The  series  is  not  fully  worked  out.  The  Anglo-Saxon  king 
never  ceases  to  be  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  he  has  become  its 
lord  and  patron  rather  than  its  father ;  and  that  in  a  state  of 
Society  in  which  all  lordship  is  bound  up  with  lahdownership : 
he  is  the  lord  of  the  national  land,  and  needs  only  one  step  to 
become  the  lord  of  the  people  by  that  title.  This  step  was 
however  taken  by  the  Norman  lawyers  and  not  by  the  English 
king ;  and  it  was  only  because  the  transition  seemed  to  them  bo 
easy,  that  they  left  the  ancient  local  organisation  unimpaired, 
out*of  which  a  system  was  to  grow  that  would  ultimately  reduce 
the  landownership  to  its  proper  dimensions  and  functions.  If 
the  system  had  in  England  ripened  into  feudalism,  that  feudalism 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  permanent.  Happily  the 
change  that  produced  feudalism  for  a  time,  introduced  with  it 
the  necessity  of  repulsion.  The  English,  who  might  never  have 
struggled  against  native  lords,  were  roused  by  the  fact  that  their 

1  It  may  be  thoug^ht  that  in  granting  8o  much,  we  are  placing  the 
landless  Euglinhman  on  a  lower  level  than  the  landless  Frank  ;  ace  the  last 
note.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Gaul  and  the  other  Komanifled 
provinces,  the  fully  free  Frank  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  servile  population, 
whilst  in  England  the  servile  class  formed  a  minority  comparatively  in- 
significiint.  The  contrast  is  between  full  freedom  and  servitude  in  the 
former  case ;  and  in  the  latter  between  greater  and  smaller  duties  and 
liabilities.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  rights  of  att'.'nding  oourt  and 
host  were  burdens  rather  than  privileges  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  the 
rule  that  the  landless  man  must  have  a  lord  was  a  measure  rather  compel- 
ling him  to  do  his  duty,  than  depriving  him  of  right.  Until  that  rule  was 
laid  down,  it  is  probable  that  the  fully  free  Englishman,  whether  he  owned 
land  or  nut,  was  capable  of  taking  part  in  the  judicial  business.  Lari^e 
numbers  of  landless  men  must  have  constantly  attended  the  courts ;  and 
mere  residence  as  well  as  possession  of  estate  must  have  deteruiiued  in  what 
court  they  should  attend. 

'  The  maegth  of  Alfred  is  the  provincia  of  Bede ;  the  theod  lande  of 
Alfred  is  the  r^o,  the  theod  being  the  gens.     Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  9,  iii.  20,  v. 

iJ,  &c 
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lords  were  strangers  as  well  as  oppressors,  and  tbe  Korman 
kings  realised  the  certunty  that  if  thejr  would  retain  the  land 
they  must  mako  common  cause  with  the  people. 

Five  historical  events  mark  the  periods  within  which  these  HMorini 
changes  were  working:  the  accretion  of  the  smsll  settlements  in 
beptarchic  kingdoms ;  tbe  union  of  the  heptarchic  kingdoms 
under  the  house  of  Cerdic ;  the  first  struggle  with  the  Danes; 
the  pacification  of  England  under  Edgar;  and  the  iotroduction  of 
new  forms  and  principles  of  government  by  Canute. 

70.  The  development  of  constitutional  life  depends  largely  on  Orawth  of 
the  historical  career  of  the  nation,  on  tbe  consolidation  of  its  dom. 
governmental  machinery  in  equality  and  uniformity  over  all  its 
area,  on  the  expansion  or  limitation  of  the  regulative  power  for 
the  time  being :  in  other  words,  on  tiie  general  and  external 
history  marked  by  these  eras  ;  ou  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
and  on  the  condition  of  the  royal  power,  England  at  the  period 
of  the  Conversion,  when  for  the  first  time  we  are  able  really  to 
grasp  an  idea  of  its  condition,  was  corapoEfd  of  a  large  number 
of  smalt  states  or  provinces  hound  in  seven  or  eight  kingdoms'. 
The  form  of  government  was  in  each  monarchical,  and  that  of  the 
same  limited  character.  By  the  middle  of  the  tenth^century  it 
has  become  one  kingdom,  and  the  royal  power  is  much  more 
extensive  in  cjiaraetcr.  During  a  great  part  of  the  intervening  * 
j>eriod  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  and  tlie  power  of  the 
king  have  iindpr^rnmi  miiTiy  variations.  The  tendency  towards 
union  has  been  developed  first  under  one  trilial  supremacy  and 
then  under  amither,  and  the  royal  power,  whose  growth  is  of 
necessity  greatly  affected  by  the  extension  of  its  territory,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  rival  royiilties,  has  fluctuated  also. 
Tlie  two  of  course  rise  and  fall  together.  Hut  as  a  rule,  at  the 
end  of  any  fixed  period,  both  manifest  a  decided  advance. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  tendency  towards  territorial 

'  I  uie  the  word  heptarchy  for  the  Bake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  uul 
of  poiirBs  with'iat  voucliing  either  for  its  accuracy  ot  torm  or  lor  i^s  eiMS. 
ftp|)lic«bility  to  the  i-tate  0!  tJunt'ii  preceding  tlio  WuBt  Sanon  \ie5[^TOaQ.-3 . 
Ifarlng  fat  tbe  jpx-attr  portion  of  its  duration  thtK  wcta  »iA\ni\'J  BO-'e^ 
ki-gdomB  oFliermanic  orij^D  m  Iho  i-land,  and  1  eeenoi.'hmsiii.  We  ^«.TOl. 
that  usphtm  aay  anity  of  oijfaniaation. 
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OuuQB  of      union  proceeded  from  any  consciousness  of  national  unity  or  from 

onioii  of  the  ..-  ,  'i^ 

leren  king,   any  instinct  of  self-government.     Nor  can  it  ,be  attributed  solely 

to  the  religious  unity,  which  rather  helped  than  originated  such  a 

tendency.   This  tendency  resulted  not  so  much  from  the  strivings 

-    of  the  peoples  as  from  the  ambition  of  the  kings.     The  task 

which  was  accomplished  by  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  had  been 

tried  before  by  the  rulers  of  Kent,  Northumbria  and  Mercia, 

and  the  attempt  in  their  hands   failed.     Nor  would  it  have 

been  more  successful  under  the  genius  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar, 

but  for  the  Danish  invasions,  the  extinction  of  the  old  royal 

houses,  and  the  removal,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  old  tribal 

landmarks. 

Maintenance      The  ancient  German  spirit  showed  itB  tenacity  in  this.     The 

of  ancient 

boundaries,  land  had  been  settled  by  tribes  of  kinsmen,  under  rulers  who  as 

hmilies.  kings  acquired  the  headship  of  the  kin  as  well  as  the  command 
of  the  host.  Whilst  the  kin  of  the  kings  subsisted,  and  the 
original  landmarks  were  preserved,  neither  religion  nor  common 
law,  nor  even  common  subjection  sufficed  to  weld  the  incoherent 
mass.  And  it  may  have  been  the  consciousness  of  this  which 
hindered  the  victorious  kings  from  suppressing  royalty  altogether 
in  the  kingdoms  they  subdued :  the  vassal  kings  either  became 
insignificant,  sinking  into  eorla  and  hereditary  ealdormen,  or 
gradually  died  out.  But,  until  after  the  Danish  wars,  provincial 
royalty  remained,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  was  maintained 
only  by  the  necessities  of  common  defence.  When  Ethelbert  of 
Kent  acquired  the  rule  of  Essex,  when  Ethelred  of  Mercia  annexed 
Hwiccia,  when  Egbert  conquered  Mercia,  the  form  of  a  separate 
kingdom  was  preserved ;  and  the  royal  house  still  reigned  under 
the  authority  of  the  conquerors  until  it  became  extinct.  Such 
a  system  gave  of  course  occasion  for  frequent  rebellions  and  re- 
arrangements of  territory ;  when  a  weak  king  succeeded  a  strong 
one  in  the  sovereign  kingdom,  or  a  strong  chief  succeeded 
a  weak  one  in  the  dependent  realm.  But  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  has  the  effect  of  gradually  eliminating  all  the 
weaker  elements. 

This  process  of  natural  selection  was  in  constant  working ;  it 
IS  best  exempUGed   in   the   gradual  formal\oii  0^  V>cv^  ^n^tl 


kingdoiDB  and  in  their  fiaal  union  ander^^sgaez  '  tbe  lieptarchic 
king  vM  as  much  stronger  than  the  tribal  king,  aa  the  king  of 
onited  England  was  stronger  than  the  heptarchic  king. 

The   kings  of  the   etnaller  divisions  disappear  first,  either  Grwia*!  dl*- 
altt^ether,  or  to  emerge  for  a  moment  when  the  greater  kingdom  latiit 
itself  loses  its  royal  house  or  falls  into  decrepitude.   In  the  early  nveraiBii* 
days  of  Hercia,  kings  of  Hwiccia,  Hecana,  Middle  Anglia,  and 
Lindsey,  still  subsiBted'.  Kent  in  the  eighth  century  broke  up  into 
the  kingdoms  of  the  East  and  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the 
lines  of  the  earlier  kingdoms  which  are  said  to  have  been  united 
hy  Ethelbert  *.     In  Wessex,  besides  the  kings  of  Sussex '  which 
has  a  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the  seven  great  states,  were 
kings  of  Surrey*  also.     On  the  death  of  Kenwalch  in  a.d.  672, 
Wessex  was  divided  among  the  ealdormen  (just  as  the  Lombard 
kingdom  broke  up  on  the  death  of  Clephis),  and  was  reunited 
thirteen  years  later  by  Csedwalla ' :  Hampshire  was  eeparutcd 

'  The  Hwiccian  kings  were  connected  with  thnec  of  Sussex  and  North- 
nmbria,  sail  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Merciim  kings  until  they 
■uik  into  the  nok  of  ealdormen.  Bade  gives  to  Osric.  oDe  of  these  princes. 
the  title  of  king,  and  the  see  of  Worcester  no  doubt  owea  ite  existence  to 
the  fact  that  their  national  exiatence  apart  from  Mercia  nai)  atlll  recognised. 
Hecsoa  or  Hereforlahire  was  the  kingdom  of  Merewald.  ona  of  Pcnda's 
•ona  (Flor.  Wig,  M.  H.  B.  p.  638),  and  has  Hereford  for  its  see.  Middle 
Anglis  van  the  kingdom  of  Peada,  another  of  his  sons,  ami  retained  its 
Mparate  organiiiatioii  long  enough  to  havo  a  see  of  its  own.^-Leicctter. 
Kttleil  like  the  other  three  by  Theodore.  The  peiiigree  of  the  kings  of 
lindsej  IB  preserved  ly  Florence  (M,  H.  B.  p.  631),  and  although  none  of 
them  are  known  in  historyi  the  territory  was  in  dispute  between  Mercia 
and  Northumbria  in  678,  so  that  they  could  not  hnvo  been  long  extinct ;  its 
nation»hty  alxo  was  recognised  by  the  foundation  of  a  mm,  at  Sidnaceatar. 

'  The  existence  of  ihe  see  of  Kocheater  is  adduced  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  leparate  trilml  kingdom  in  Kent,  and  the  same  inference  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  double  settlements,  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (of  two  fylkis), 
were  common  among  the  Germnn  tribes.  See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.i.  341 ; 
Bohertaoo.  Es)<ays,  p.  Ilo;  Kcmble,  Saxona,  i,  148.  But  the  hiatorical 
mention  of  the  (jut  and  West  Kentings  is  later  ;  and  where  two  kings  are 
found  reigning  together  they  seem  to  Lie  of  (ho  same  family. 

'  Mr.  Uol>ert»>n  infers  a  twofold  armngement  in  Suseoi  from  the  fact 
that  two  ealdormen  were  slain  there  by  Oeilwaila  (EsB-iys,  p.  lao),  but 
Kusaei  as  an  independent  kingdom  muat  have  always  been  united.  After 
its  subjection  to  Wessex  it  seems  to  hnve  had  two  or  three  kings  at  a 
time.  iPalgravo,  Commonwealth,  p.  ccUxiv.)  They  are  no  longer  heard 
of  under  Egbert. 

'  Frithewold,  Bubrcgulus  or  ealdorninn  of  Surrey,  was  ttie  li>wi4w  tS 
Chertsey  Abbe^.    Maloieah.  O.  P.  lib.  ii.    The  name  weuu  au%sA«a!i.  V» 
rmre  it  aa  Inilependeat  settlement. 
'Bede.U.E.iv.  11. 
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IjMibilitjot  practice,  and  the  bonndariefl  between  the  r&nka  were  passable. 

— ■■  The  ceorl  who  had  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 

rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn ;  his  wergild  became  twelve  hundred 
shillings ;  the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  bespass 
against  him  increased  in  proportion ;  his  descendants  in  the 
third  generation  became  gesithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of 
the  thriving  defined  :  it  might,  so  far  aa  the  terms  of  the  custom 
went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  tiie  receipt  of  royal 
bounty.  The  sacceesful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn- 
right.  The  thegn  himself  might  rise  to  the  rank,  the  eetimation, 
and  status  of  an  eorl. 
>'  68,  With  such  an  intricate  system  was  royalty  suTTounded ; 
a  system  rendered  the  more  intricate  byj^yerty  of  nomen- 
clature/variety of  provincial  custom,  and  multiplicity  of  ranks, 
tennres,  and  offices.  Most  of  these  characteristics  belong  both 
to  the  heptarchic  and  to  the  aggregated  kingdom.  Under  tJic 
former  system  the  organisation  ends  here ;  for  no  higher  ma- 
chinei?  either  of  race  or  territorial  nationality  cau  be  shown 
to  have  existed  until  the  hegemony  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
began  the  work  of  consolidation.  At  several  periods  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  the  seven  did,  as  we  have  seen,  exercise 
a  supremacy  more  than  honorary,  although  not  strictly  of  the 
nature  of  government.     To  such  the  name  of  Bretwalda '  has 

■  On  the  Bretwalda  Me  H»l]«iii,  M.  A.  ii.  170,  .151,  and  Aicbaeologia, 
zzxiJ.  345  ;  Kemble,  Saions,  ii,  8-ai ;  Freemui,  Norm.  Qonq.  i.  541-556. 
Bede,  H.  E.  ii,  5,  mentiona  seven  kingi  who  had  a  primacy  (Imperium  tr 
ducatiu)— Ella  of  Suuei.  Ceawlin  of  Wenei,  Ethelliert  of  Kent,  Bedwald 
ofEa.-<tAnglia.  Edwin  Oswald,  and  Oewy  of  Vorthnitihria.  One  ofihiM^ 
Oswald,  a  culled  b;  Adamnao  wh  wrote  befars  Beds,  totiui  B  " 
impeiator  urdinatua  n  Deo  T 
to  these  leven  the  t  tie  of  Bn 
eighth.  The  word  cxkuh  m  a 
BKX.  V  BrytKDwaUa  tranilatii 
tanniite  inituUe.'  Kemble  hows  I 

to 'dietribate,' and  eipiaiaed  t         1 
been  the  flnt  butonan  whu  atta  II         I       | 
denoting  the  headsh  p  of  a  fei  i      !  Ivj  ^ 

mentionii  it ;  Lini(ard  gqea  ao  fii         t    jju      t  thnl 
borne  b;  Mveral  kuwi  in  anooes  And  orraDgea  the  early  huM;  Uj 

tbem  as  Bretwalda  I  Bretwalda  II   &        PalgiiyB  wer*  —  --  — ^ 
with  the  imperial  atatna  of  the  kmga,  as  aharets  tn  t^ 
man  Ckeanrabip,  and  ioppoaed  the  Bietwaldaa  i 


"•] 
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bera  given  hy  hietorians ;  but  the  denomination  is  not  contam-  if 
ponneous  or  of  common  use.  It  is  most  probable  that  tbe  in 
snperioritf  was  one  of  power  and  influence  only;  but  it  may 
hare  been  recognised  by  occasional  acta  of  commendation  by 
which  the  weaker  sovereign  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  stronger,  entering  on  an  alliance  for  defence  and  offence 
in  whidi  the  determination  of  the  defence  and  offence  belonged 
to  the  superior.  The  commendation  was  ratified  by  oath  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  steps  towards  organised  feudalism.  In  itself 
however  it  was  not  feudal  any  more  than  the  comitatus ;  the 
origin  of  the  tie  in  each  case  being  personal  and  not  territorial, 
whilst  in  the  feudal  system  the  origin  of  the  obligation  is  in  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  jiersons  connected  by  it.  Such  a  theory, 
however,  will  not  account  for  all  cases  in  which  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  is  given :  some  may  have  been  due  to  conquest  and 
occupation  of  short  duration,  such  as  the  alternate  Buperiortty 
of  Uercia  and  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century;  some  to 
the  mere  threat  of  war,  or  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  or  to  the 
renown  of  the  great  king  whose  very  name,  aa  in  Tacitus'^  time, 
settled  the  fate  of  battles. 

During  this  period   the  unity  of  the  church  was  the  oulyB       — 
working  unity:  the  law  of  religion  the  only  universally  recog- 
1  jurisprudence.      The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
^ontly,  as  the  Bretwalda  never  stood,  at   the  head 
>ud  symmetrical  system,  all  the  ofiicers  of  which 
mfussion  of  obedience  to  him.     The  arch- 
tovenied  Northumbria  with  a  much  firmer  and 
Qiold  tlmii  the  kings,  and  in  secular  as  well 
iccupied  a  position  stronger  and  safer. 

iiniia  anil  CuauBJua.  Mr.  Freeman  of  oune 
Palgmve'a  theoni,  but  teganlu  the  tjtle  ae  mib- 
ititiiU  hegemony,  tliuugh  in  no  way  ilerivcii  Iroiu 
The  nupremacy  of  Egbert  «aa  >ckDawle(l^eil 
Briuin,  and  hla  Bucceasora  toijk  titlee  of  im- 
■.\,f  ■-.-  ths  Bame  Biipremac;,  and  although  in 

ilationi  of  fbruiga  xisage,  imply  ^ 

.'. ''    of  the  Engliah  crown  of  j 
i<<  ^[^.  VnetDx^t  fint  v~ 
viiiah  is  only  very  t 


ConiUiutUmal  Hitlory. 

The  biehopB  of  the  several  kingdoms  could  meet  for  common 
council  and  ieBne  canons  Uiat  were  of  eqmJ  validity  all  over 
the  land.  And  this  fact  was  recognised  by  09a  and  Egbert,  the 
two  kings  who  made  the  greatest  strides  towards  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  But  the  origin,  growth,  and  conetitutional  develop- 
inent  of  the  English  church  requires  separate  and  independent 
treatment. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

DETELOFUBNT  IN  ANGLO-SAXON  HIBTOBT. 

S9.  Dtvelapment  in  Anglo-S&ioa  histotj  from  personal  to  lanitorrftl 
■ystem. — 70.  IncreAse  of  royal  power  in  intension  u  the  kingdom 
incrouea  in  extension. — 71.  The  kiog  beoomei  lord  or  patron  of  the 
people. — 72.  He  become*  the  eoorce  of  jnitice. — 73.  JurinlictioD 
becomes  Cerritiorial. — 74.  The  tenure  of  luid  affected  bj  the  temtoiul- 
ising  of  judicature, ..W-7G.  Territoiialiaiiig  of  military  orgaruHation. — 
7G.  LegiHlation ;  abacDce  of  pereunal  law.— 77.  Influence  of  tbe  Dnnen. 
—78.  Influence  .if  Frank  lepiBlation.— 79-  No  real  growth  of  unity.— 
SO,  Serda  of  Dutional  life  still  preaorvod.— .^1.  Natiooal  character. 

69.  Althodgh  the  framework  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  wsb  Dewiiq.. 
permanent,  and  its  eimple  organisation  easily  adapted  itself  to  Anglo- 
the  circumstances  thut  fill  the  five  ccnturieB  of  its  history,  it  was  hiiiorj-. 
capable  of  development  and  liable  to  much  internal  modificatiou, 
uccording  to  the  variationa  of  the  balance  of  its  parts,  and  the 
character  of  its  ret,'ulative  or  motive  force.  The  exact  chrouo- 
logical  aequence  of  these  variations  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  as  to  the  fact  of  the  development  there  caa  be  no  question. 
A  comparisoa  of  the  state  of  affairs  represented  in  Domesday 
book  with  the  picture  that  can  be  drawn  from  Bede  sufiiciently 
proves  it.  Tbe  ages  had  been  ages  of  struggle  and  of  growth, 
although  the  struggle  was  often  fruitless  and  the  growth  ended  in 
weariness  and  vexation.  But  the  transition  is  more  distinctly 
apparent  if  we  look  bock  further  than  Bede,  and  rely  on  the 
analogies  of  the  other  Germanic  nationalities  in  drawing  our 
initial  outline.  And  this  we  are  justified  in  doing  by  the 
completeness  and  homogeneousne»'s  of  tbe  constitulXoni  ^Vku  \\. 
Srsi  appear  ta  uB~m3'by  iljegetieral  cS^c^~oT  \£e  eaxV^Asc^a. 
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I^'fflotilties    But  the  enbject  is^tVithout  its  difficulties:  the  first  and  last 
ment.       /  terms  "oT  the  deveropment  are  as  remote  from  each  other  in 
character  as  in  date.     There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  extreme  and  confasing  minuteness  of 'Domesday  and  the 
simplicity  and  elasticity  of  the  ideal  German   system  of  the 
sixth   century :   whilst  on   the   other  hand  the  scantiness  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  compensated  by  its  clearness, 
and  the  abundant  information   of  the  former  is  deprived   of 
much  of  its  value  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  terminology.     For 
it    is    unquestionable    that    great    part    of   the    Anglo-Saxon 
customary  law,  of  which  Domesday  is  the  treasury,  was  un- 
intelligible to  the  Norman  lawyers   of  the   next  century,  on 
whose  interpretation  of  it  the  legal  historian  is  wont  to  rely. 
The  process  of  change  too  was  very  gradual :  it  is  not  marked 
by  distinct  steps  of  legal  enactment;   the  charters  afford  only 
incidental  illustrations,  and  the  historians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
too  far  removed  in  time  from  the  events  they  described  to  have 
a  distinct  idea  of  it,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  annalist 
to  realise  the  working  of  causes  in  so  slow  and  so  constant  action. 
But  all  the  great  changes  in  the  early  history  of  institutions  are  of 
this  character,  and,can  bejrealise  J  only  by  the  comparison  of  suffi- 
ciently distant  epochs.     There  are  no  constitutional  revolutions, 
no  violent  reversals  of  legislation  ;  custom  is  far  more  potent  than 
law,  and  custom  is  modified  infinitesimally  every  day.   An  altera- 
tion  of  law  is  often  the  mere  registration  of  a  custom,  when  men 
have  recognised  its  altered  character.     The  names  of  offices  and 
assemblies   are   permanent,   whilst  their  character  has  imper- 
ceptibly undergone  essential  change. 
Seneral  The  general  tendency  of  the  process  may  be  described  as  a 

;he  develop-  mfivprnAnj,  fr/^Tn  flin  paycr^r^yi  \^  f]^^  tpm'fnrial  Organisation  ^ ; 
from  a  state  of  things  in  which  personal  freedom  and  pnlit.ipftl 
right  were  the  leading  ideas,  to  one  in  which  personal- freedom  and 
political  right  had  become  so  much  bound  up  with  the  relations 
created  by  the  posse8sion;efjand3^  to  be  actually  subservient  to 
it :  the  Angel-cynn  of  Alfred  becomes  the  Engla-lande  of  Canute. 
The  main  steps  also  are  apparent.     In  the  primitive  German 

'  Palgnve,  Commonwealth,  p.  62« 
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coDBtitntion  the  free  man  of  pure  blood  is  the  fully  qualifieil  Pmgnm 
political  unit ' ;  the  king  is  the  king  of  the  race ;  the  heat  ie  the  •onai  to 
people  in  arms ;  the  peace  ia  the  national  peace ;  the  courts  are  iirHetn. ' 
the  people  in  council ;  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  race,  and 
the  free  man  has  a  right  to  his  share.  In  the  next  stage  the 
poaseesioa  of  land  has  become  the  badge  of  freedom ;  the  freeman 
is  fully  fr«e  because  he  possesses  land,  he  does  not  poEsess  the  land 
becanse  he  is  free  ;  the  host  is  the  body  of  landowners  in  arms; 
the  conrts  are  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  But  the  personal " 
basis  is  not  lost  sight  of :  the  landlese  man  may  still  select  his 
lord;  the  hide  is  the  provision  of  the  family;  the  peace  implies 
the  maintenance  of  rights  and  duties  between  man  and  man ;  the 
fiill-free  is  the  equal  of  the  nohle  in  all  political  respects.  In  a 
further  stage  the  land  becomes  the  sacramental  tie  of  all  public 
relations ;  the  poor  man  depends  on  the  rich,  not  as  his  chosen 
patron,  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  the  lord 
of  the  court  to  which  he  does  suit  and  service,  the  lender  whom 
he  is  bound  to  follow  to  the  host :  the  administration  of  law 
depends  on  the  peace  of  the  land  nither  tlmn  that  of  the  people ; 
the  great  landowner  has  his  own  peace  fthd  administers  his  own 
justice.  Tlie  king  still  calls  himself  the  king  of  the  nation,  but 
he  has  added  to  hb  old  title  new  and  cumbersome  obligations 
towards  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  as  lord  and  patron,  supreme 
landowner,  the  representative  of  all  original,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  derived,  political  right. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  passed  when  the  conquest  of 

'  Sohm.Fr.  R,  G.  VerTg.i.  333  nq,,  mftintains  tbM  in  the  Fnuik  dominion 
it  w&s  not  the  pnHxestiioii  of  land  but  perBonsl  freedom  Chat  entitled  or 
obliged  a  innn  to  attend  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  host  and  other  aiiaeni- 
hUes :  and  that  it  wa»  only  in  triole  in  which  tnnd  waa  concerned  that  the 
witnosies  were  reijuired  to  hiive  a  land  qualification  (ibid.  p.  J55).  In 
thii  as  in  man;  other  piiints,  this  writer  conibata  the  received  view.  'The 
full  freedom  oF  the  (ienuan  law  iii.  in  host  and  in  court,  given  by  personal 
freedom'  (ilid.  p.  J59).  Waitz  on  the  other  hand  holds  that  'the  hide 
was  the  banH  of  frKe.li.m  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,'  D.  Verfassgg.-Gesch. 
i.  110;  and  'only  lie  who  ]iOSS('iuied  land  wa-i  fully  qualified  in  the  com- 
munity' (ibid.  iv.  4;q).  See  ab.]ve,  p.  7B.  Where  there  ia  so  much  diver- 
gence in  the  application  of  tenns,  it  ia  somewhat  dangerous  U  »^e«.V.  \ioaV 
tivdy  about  etieat  of  tlevelo/anent ;  and  in  tliis,  as  in  mwvj  o\.W  yiwvVi, 
-I,  ..-.        1.  ..r  ., .  ^._.  _.    J  j^  understood  as  lef ert'iiiR  eiiwA'^  \l  iw*- 
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Baldormen  the  dignity  hereditary  in  the  person  of  his  daughter  ^  Each 
prarinoeB.  of  the  West  Saxon  shires  already  had  its  ealdorman ' ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  subjugation  of  the  Danes  made  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  shire-administration,  the  same  organisation  was 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  either  the  arrangement 
was  carried  out  by  the  collection  of  several  shires  under  one 
ealdorman,  or  a  superior  ealdormanship  was  established  over 
a  number  of  subordinate  ones ' :  for  in  the  time  of  Edgar  and 
earlier,  these  great  jurisdictions  existed,  as  we  have  seen 
already*,  and  led  the  way  for  the  summary  division  of  the 
country  by  Canute  into  four  earldoms,  which  continued  with 
some  slight  variations  until  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  title 
Title  of  earL  of  earl  had  begun  to  supplant  that  of  ealdorman  in  the  reign  of 
Etheked :  and  the  Danish  jarl,  from  whom  its  use  in  this  sense 
was  borrowed,  seems  to  have  been  more  certainly  connected  by 
the  tie  of  comitatus  with  his  king  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdor- 
man need  be  supposed  to  have  been°.  Hence  in  the  laws  of 
Canute  the  heriot  of  the  earl  appears  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  thegn,  and  he  himself  is  included  in  the  servitial  nobility. 
The  original  idea  of  the  ealdormanship  is,  however,  magistracy 
or  jurisdiction,  as  implied  in  the  attribute  of  age,  and  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  either  nobility  of  blood  or  with  that 
of  service,  or  even  with  the  possession  of  a  separate  estate  of 
land  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  freeman. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  920. 

'  Ethelwulf  is  ealdorman  of  Berks  in  a.d.  860,  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  p.  473 ; 
Athelhelm  of  Wilts  in  a.d.  887,  ibid.  p.  491 ;  Eanwulf  of  Somerset,  a.i>. 
867.  Ethelw.  M.  H.  B.  p.  513  ;  Oarlc  of  Hants  in  a.d.  860,  Asser,  p.  473  ; 
Odda  of  Devon,  A.D.  878,  Ethelw.  p.  515  ;  Ceolmund  of  Kent  in  a.d.  897, 
Chron.  Sax.  ;  Huda  of  Surrey  in  a.d.  853,  Asser,  p.  470 ;  Osric  is  ealdor- 
man of  Dorset  in  a.d.  845,  Chron.  Sax.  See  Palgrave,  Commonwealth, 
Appendix. 

'  I  cannot  find  that,  after  the  conBolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the  Mercian 
Bhires  ever  had  their  own  ealdormen  like  the  West  Saxon,  except  Lind»ey, 
the  ealdorman  of  which  district  waa  killed  at  Assandun.  They  were  under 
the  great  ealdormen  of  Mercia  ;  yet  Ofia  had  governed  by  ealdormen,  and 
something  must  be  allowed  for  the  scantiness  of  records. 

*  Above,  p.  117.  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  1 77- 1 89.  The  title  of  patridwt 
which  appears  from  time  to  time  in  Anglo-Saxon  records  from  the  eighth 
centmy  to  the  eleventh,  is  referred  by  Robertson  to  the  senior  ealdorman 
of  the  king's  kin ;  aocordinff  to  Sohm  it  is  equivalent  to  dux. 

*  K.  Mtkurer,  Wesen  d.  alt.  Adds,  p.  iSo. 


Tie  Baliorman. 

67.  Although  the  various  ori^ns  of  the  various  ranks  of  The  wereiid 
dignity  are  thus  involved,  the  distinction  hctween  man  and  tiDnofnnk. 
man  was  sfaarply  drawn  for  all  the  most  important  purposes 
of  judicature  by  the  institution  of  the  wergild.  Every  man's 
life  had  its  value,  and  according  to  that  valuation  the  value  of 
lib  oath  in  the  courts  of  justice  varied,  and  offences  against  his 
protection  and  person  were  atoned  for.  The  oath  of  the  twelf- 
hynd  man  was  worth  six  times  that  of  the  twyhyud  man,  and 
twice  that  of  the  sixhynd  man.  Each  of  the  Oermanie  races 
bad  its  own  tariff  of  werg;ilds,  varying  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ' ;  as  the  freemen  were  mingled  more  or  less 
with  IsEtic  or  native  races,  or  affected  by  the  influences  of 
royalty  and  nobility*.  In  most  of  the  English  kingdoms  the 
bai!is  of  the  calculation  was  the  wergild  of  two  hundred  shillings, 
which  marked  the  ceorl,  twyhj-nd  or  simple  free  man.  The 
thegn  was  worth  twelve  hundred  shillings.  The  Briton  or  wealh 
was  worth  half  as  much  as  the  Saxon  or  Angle :  if  he  possessed 
five  hides  he  wos  sixltyud,  if  lie  poBsessed  hut  one  he  was  worth 
a  hundred  shillings  ^  The  higher  ranks,  the  king,  archbishop, 
bishop,  ealdorman,  and  earl,  wore  estimated  in  multiples  of  the 
same  sort:  the  king's  high  reeve  was  worth  twice  the  thegn, 
the  liehop  and  ealdorman  four  time;!,  the  king  and  archbishop 
six  times;  but  the  rules  are  neither  general  nor  constant. 

But  although  En^rlish  society  was  divided    by  sharp  lines.  No  cagie 
and  broad  intervals,  it  was   not  a  system   of  caste  either  in 
the  stricter  or  in  the  looser  sense.     It  had  much  elasticity  in 

'  See  them  collected  by  Rubertsoii,  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii. 

'  (>D  thia  snbjfct,  whicb  is  JD  itaelf  of  great  imporbinee.  but  cannot  be 
worked  out  here,  see  K.  Maurer,  Weeen  dee  allealcn  Adela,  pp.  130-131, 
where  the  different  usagei  of  Kent,  Weawi.  and  Meroia  are  eoiiiparad. 

'  The  Huhynd-mau  in  a  difficulty.  K.  Mnurcr  holda  the  twyliyiid-maa 
to  be  the  LindltMB  ceurl,  the  freenum  on  another's  land  ;  and  therefore  the 
riihjmd-man  would  be  the  ceorl  who  had  land  of  his  own,  but  loas  than 
five  hide^  whicii  wax  the  qualification  of  the  twelfhjnd-man,  p.  135 ;  Ko- 
bertaon,  Hcolland,  Ac.  ii,  zSo,  397,  thimf-ht  that  the  British  owner  of  five 
hides  (Ini,  {  14).  wa«  tile  only  aiihynd-man,  and  an  lucb  pruprieton  be- 
came eitiuct  or  merfrod  early  in  the  matu  of  the  people,  the  rarity  of  the 
term  may  be  thus  nccountod  for ;  but  in  his  &i»ayB  (.p.  xVmft  \ie  ''ni- 
eludea  the  Hortbambrian  dreng,  and  also  the  Undleas  geutbcon^-inm  <A 
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Fonibrntyof  practice,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  ranks  were  passable. 

nnk.  The  ceorl  who  had  thriven  so  well  as  to  have  five  hides  of  land 

rose  to  the  rank  of  a  thegn ;  his  wergild  became  twelve  hundred 
shillings;  the  value  of  his  oath  and  the  penalty  of  trespass 
against  him  increased  in  proportion;  his  descendants  in  the 
third  generation  became  gesithcund.  Nor  was  the  character  of 
the  thriving  defined :  it  might,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  the  custom 
went,  be  either  purchase,  or  inheritance,  or  the  receipt  of  royal 
bounty.  The  successful  merchant  might  also  thrive  to  thegn- 
right.  The  thegn  himself  might  rise  to  the  rank,  the  estimation, 
and  status  of  an  eorl. 

IatriGa«y  of  68.  With  such  an  intricate  Sjrstem  was  royalty  surrounded  : 
a  system  rendered  the  more  intricate  by^^yerty  of  nomen- 
clature/variety of  provincial  custom,  and  multiplicity  of  ranks, 
tenures,  and  offices.  Most  of  these  characteristics  belong  both 
to  the  heptarchic  and  to  the  aggregated  kingdom.  Under  the 
former  system  the  organisation  ends  here ;  for  no  higher  ma- 
chinery either  of  race  or  territorial  nationality  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  until  the  hegemony  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
began  the  work  of  consolidation.  At  several  periods  the  most 
|)owerful  monarch  of  the  seven  did,  as  we  have  seen,  exercise 
a  supremacy  more  than  honorary,  although  not  strictly  of  the 
nature  of  government.     To  such  the  name  of  Bretwalda^  has 

^  On  the  Bretwalda  see  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  370,  .^53,  and  Archaeologia, 
xzxii.  245  ;  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  8-33  ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Qonq.  i.  543-556. 
Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  5,  mentions  seven  kings  who  had  a  primacy  (imperium  or 
ducatus) — Ella  of  Sussex,  Ceawlin  of  Wessex.  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Bedwald 
of  East  Anglia,  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  of  Northnmbria.  One  of  these, 
Oswald,  is  called  by  Adamnan,  who  wrote  before  Bede,  '  totius  Britanniae 
imperator  ordinatus  a  Deo.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a.d.  827,  gives 
to  these  seven  the  title  of  Bretwalda ;  and  makes  Egbert  of  Wessex  the 
eighth.  The  word  occurs  in  a  bilingual  charter  of  Athelstan,  Cod.  Dipl. 
mcx,  as  Brytsenwalda,  translating  the  title  '  rex  et  recter  totius  hujus  Bri< 
tanniae  insulae.*  Kemble,  however,  derived  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  breotan, 
to  '  distribute/  and  explained  it  *  widely  ruling.*  Rapin,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  historian  who  attached  much  importance  to  it,  regarded  it  as 
denoting  the  headship  of  a  federal  union  of  kings ;  Sharon  Turner  also 
mentions  it ;  Lint^ard  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  it  was  a  regular  title 
borne  by  several  kings  in  succession,  and  arranges  the  early  history  under 
them  as  Bretwalda  I,  Bretwalda  II,  &c.  Palgrave  went  on  to  connect  it 
with  the  imperial  status  of  the  kings,  as  sharers  in  the  remains  of  the  Ro- 
msn  CsuiBanbip,  and  §appo§ed  the  Bretwaldaa  to  be  the  wxcfc^saota  of  the 
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l>een  given  by  historians ;  but  the  denomination  is  not  contem- 
poraneous or  of  common  use.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
superiority  was  one  of  power  and  influeuce  only;  but  it  may 
baye  been  recognised  by  occasional  acts  of  commendation  by 
which  the  weaker  sovereign  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  stronger,  entering  on  an  alliance  for  defence  and  offence 
in  which  the  determination  of  the  defence  and  offence  belonged 
to  the  superior.  The  commendation  was  ratified  by  oath  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  steps  towards  organised  feudalism.  In  itself 
however  it  was  not  feudal  any  more  than  the  comitatus:  the 
origin  of  the  tie  in  each  case  being  personal  and  not  territorial, 
whilst  in  the  feudal  system  the  origin  of  the  obligation  is  in  the 
land,  and  not  in  the  persons  connected  by  it.  Such  a  theory, 
however,  will  not  account  for  all  cases  in  which  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  is  given :  some  may  have  been  due  to  conquest  and 
occupation  of  short  duration,  such  as  the  alternate  superiority 
of  Kercia  and  Northumbria  in  the  seventh  century:  some  to 
the  mere  threat  of  war,  or  to  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  or  to  the 
renown  of  the  great  king  whose  very  name,  as  in  Tacitus's  time, 
settled  the  fate  of  battles. 

During  this  period   the  unity  of  the  church  was  the  only  J 
working  unity:  the  law  of  religion  the  only  universally  recog- 
nised common  jurisprudence.      The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stood  constantly,  as  the  Bretwalda  never  stood,  at   the  head 
i  of  an  organised  and  symmetrical  system,  all  the  officers  of  which 

'  were  bound  by  their  profession  of  obedience  to  him.     The  arch- 

bishop of  York  governed  Northumbria  with  a  much  firmer  and 
more  permanent  hold  than  the  kings,  and  in  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  matters  occupied  a  position  stronger  and  safer. 

Britiah  pseudo-emperon  Maxim  us  and  Carausiiu.  Mr.  Freeman  of  course 
throws  over  the  latter  part  of  Palgrave's  theory,  but  regards  the  title  as  sig- 
nificative of  a  real  and  substantial  h^emony,  though  in  no  way  derived  from 
Roman  or  British  dominion.  The  supremacy  of  Egbert  was  acknowledfi^ed 
by  all  the  English  princes  in  Britain,  and  his  successors  took  titles  of  im- 
perator,  basileus,  ^.,  which  express  the  same  supremacy,  and  although  in 
themselves  quaint  and  pedantic  imitations  of  foreign  usage,  imply  a  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  English  crown  of  all  earthly 
superiority.  The  Appendix  B.  to  Mr.  Freeman's  first  volvmve  ooixt^VDA  «&\ 
the  informMtMOD  on  the  subject,  which  is  only  very  incidentali^  coiiii<oc\>^ 
wi'iA  oojutt'tationAl  history, 
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The  bifiliops  of  the  several  kingdomB  could  meet  for  common 
council  and  issue  canons  that  were  of  equal  validity  all  over 
the  land.  And  this  &ct  was  recognised  by  Offa  and  Egbert,  the 
two  kings  who  made  the  greatest  strides  towards  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  But  the  origin,  growth,  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  English  church  requires  separate  and  independent 
treatmeut. 


"tm^^j.  .. 
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name;    the   idea  gains  ground  and  becomes  a  form  of  law. 
Offences  against  the  law  become  offences  against  the  king,  and  Contempt o 
the  crime  of  disobedience  a  crime  of  contempt  to  be  expiated  by  Utw  is 

speoially    • 

a  special  sort  of  fine,  the  aferhymesae^,  to  the  outraged  majesty  of  punishable, 
the  lawgiver  and  judge.     The  first  mention  of  the  oferhymesae 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  elder  \  at  the  era  accordingly 
at  which  the  change  of  idea  seems  to  have  become  permanent '. 

73.  But  although  it  may  be  convenient  to  accept  this  approxi-  ^y^^  ^ 

^  ^  UI6  l(i6ll  (m 

mation  to  a  date,  the  influence  of  the  idea  may  be  traced  much  royal  juria- 

diction. 

further  back.  The  administration  of  the  peace  is  inseparable 
from  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction ;  those  who  are  in  the  national 
peace  are  subject  only  to  the  national  courts ;  those  who  are  in 
the  church's  grith,  are  also  in  the  church's  aocn ;  those  who  are 
in  the  king's  mund,  are  under  his  cognisance ;  those  who  are 
amenable  to  any  jurisdiction,  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  courts 
of  the  jurisdiction  ;  when  all  are  in  the  mund  or  grith  or  frith  of 
the  king,  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all  persons  and  over  all 
causes,  limited  however  by  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his  witan, 

'  Ofer-hymesse  (subauditio,  male  audire)  answers  to  the  later  over- 
seunnesse  (ovOT-looking,  contempt)  ;  it  is  marked  by  special  penalty  in  the 
cases  of  buying  outside  markets,  refusal  of  justice,  accepting  another  man's 
dependent  without  his  leave,  refusing  Peter*s  pence,  sounding  the  king*8 
coin,  neglect  of  summons  to  gemot  or  pursuit  of  thieves,  and  disobedience 
to  the  king's  officers.     See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  638. 

'  *Si  quis  extra  portum  barganniet^  oferhymesse  regis  culpa  est.' 
Edward,  i.  §  i. 

'  The  concluding  chapter  of  Asserts  life  of  Alfred  (M.  H.  B.  p.  497) 
gives  some  important  data,  not  only  as  to  the  participation  of  the  king  in 
judicature,  but  as  to  the  composition  of  the  local  courts  in  his  day.  The 
nobiles  and  ignobiles,  the  eorls  and  ceorls,  were  constantly  disagreeing  in  the 
gemots,  *  in  concionibus  comitum  et  praepositorum ;  *  a  proof  that  ealdorman 
and  gerefa,  eorl  and  oeorl,  had  their  places  in  these  courts.  None  of  the 
suitors  were  willing  to  allow  that  what  the  ealdormen  and  gerefan  deter- 
mined was  true ;  a  proof  that  although  the  officers  might  declare  the  law 
the  ultimate  determination  rested  in  each  case  with  the  suitors.  This  caused 
a  great  number  of  causes  to  be  brought  before  the  king  :  he  summoned  the 
faulty  judges  before  him  and  carefully  examined  into  each  case  ;  or  examined 
them  through  his  messengers:  insisting  when  he  found  them  guilty  that 
they  should  either  resign  the  offices  which  he  had  committed  to  them,  or 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  equity.  We  learn  from  this  that  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  sheriffdoms  and  ealdormanships  were  made  bv  him,  not 
by  election  of  the  people ;  and,  as  ignorance  was  the  excuse  of  their  sin, 
equity  the  object  of  their  enforced  study,  that  it  is  clearly  in  the  declavoitioxi 
of  law  not  in  the  determination  of  suits  that  they  were  iaviVt^.  TVve  ^avoi^ 
general  condusion  results  6rom  the  reading  of  hia  lawB. 
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Bm^jfoanM-      In  regard  to  the  holders  of  fcHJdand,  the  special  royal  joris- 
Ow  tooanta  diction  must  have  been  much  older  than  the  time  of  Alfred ;  as 
these  tenants  were  liable  to  special  burdens  payable  directly  to  the 
state,  and  as  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  which  were  counted  among 
these  burdens,  were  inseparable  from  jurisdiction  itself,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  lands  was  administered  by  royal 
officers,  not  necessarily  separate  from  the  business  of  the  hundred 
courts,  but  as  a  part  of  their  work,  having  special  reference  to  the 
king's  interests  ^   They  would  be  from  the  first  in  the  peace  of  the 
king  rather  than  in  that  of  the  hundred.     When,  however,  folk- 
lands  were  turned  into  booklands  in  favour  of  either  churches  or 
individuals,  and  all  their  obligations  save  the  trinoda  necessitas 
transferred  with  them,  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  and  jurisdiction 
^JgJ^        itself  followed  too.     Such  jurisdiction  as  had  been  exercised  by 
^i<n>-  the  king,  in  or  out  of  the  popular  courts,  was  now  vested  in  the 

recipient  of  the  grant  This  may  have  been  a  very  early  inno- 
9«candaoc.  vation.  The  terms  sac  and  aoe^f  which  imply  it,  are  not  found 
until  late  in  the  period,  but  occur  almost  universally  in  Norman 
grants  of  confirmation,  as  describing  definite  immunities  which 
may  have  been  only  implied,  though  necessarily  implied,  in  tlie 
original  grant,  and  customarily  recognised  under  these  names '. 

'  In  the  Salian  Mallus  (above,  p.  54),  the  thunginus  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  nation,  the  nacebaro  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  king.  In  the  later 
county  court,  some  such  division  of  duties  and  interests  must  have  existed 
between  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner;  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  there 
may  have  been  a  huudred-reeve  as  well  as  a  hundreds-ealdor  (above,  p.  loi). 
Yet  in  the  county  court  the  sheriff  was  nominated  by  the  crown,  the 
coroner  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  earlier,  the  ealdorman  was  appointed 
by  the  king  and  witan,  the  sheriff  apparently  by  the  king  alone.  And  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  exe- 
cuting the  peace  as  the  officer  of  the  nation,  and  collecting  the  revenue  as 
steward  of  the  king. 

'  Sac,  or  sacu,  seems  to  mean  litigation,  and  sdcn  to  mean  jurisdictioD ; 
the  former  from  the  thing  (sacu)  in  dispute  ;  the  latter  from  the  seeking 
of  redress  ;  but  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle,  which  will  not  bear  close 
analysis.  Kemblo  refers  sacu  to  the  preliminary  and  initiative  process,  and 
sdcn  to  the  right  of  investigation.  (Cod.  Dipl.  i.  p.  xlv. )  Ellis  makes  acu  the 
jurisdiction,  and  soc  the  territory  within  which  it  was  exercised.  (Introd.  L 
273.)     See  also  Schmid,  Gesetzc,  p.  654. 

^  Kemble  (C.  D.  i.  p.  xliv)  remarks,  that  except  in  one  questionable  grant 

of  Edgar,  sac  and  soc  are  never  mentioned  in  charters  before  the  reign 

of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  concludes  that  '  they  were  so  inherent  in 

tjbe  land  aa  not  to  require  particularisation  ;  but  that  under  the  Normalise 

Mben  every  right  and  privilege  must  V)q  B\XM^|^<idA.  i»ii«  and  the  oouse- 
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The  idea  of  jurisdiction  accompanying  the  possession  of  the  soil  ^^^''^^ 

must  be  allowed  to  be  thus  ancient,  although  it  may  be  questioned  ramofBdt] 

....  umd  Xrom 

whether,  except  in  the  large  territorial  lordships,  it  was  actually  thejwiidii 

exercised,  or  whether  the  proprietor  would  not  as  a  rule  satisfy  hundred 

ooiirl» 
himself  with  the  profits  of  jurisdiction,  and  transact  the  business 

of  it  through  the  ordinary  courts.     It  is  probable  that,  except 

in  a  very  few  special  cases,  the  sac  and  90c  thus  granted  were 

before  the  Conquest  exemptions  from  the  hundred  courts  only, 

and  not  from  those  of  the  shire  ^ ;  and  that  thus  they  are  the 

basis  of  the  manorial  court-leet,  as  the  mark-system  is  that  of  the 

court  baron.   There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  domestic 

tribunal  by  which  the  lord  tried  the  offences  or  settled  the  dis- 

putes  of  his  servants,  serfs,  or  free  tenantry;  he  satisfied  him- 

self  with  arbitrating  in   the  latter  case,  and  producing  the 

criminal  in  the  public  courts'.     But  when  grants  of  sac  and 

8OC  became  common,  these  questions  would  swell  the  business  of  Growth  of 

....  private 

his  private  courts,  and  his  jurisdiction  would  apply  as  much  to  courts, 
those  who  were  under  his  personal,  as  to  those  who  were  in  his 
territorial  protection.  By  such  grants  then,  indirectly  as  well 
as  directly,  large  sections  of  jurisdiction  which  had  been  royal 
or  national,  fell  into  private  hands,  and  as  the  tendency  was  for 
all  land  ultimately  to  become  bookland,  the  national  courts 
became  more  and  more  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  The 
ancient  process  was  retained,  but  exercised  by  men  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  the  new  source  of  justice.     Their  juris- 

quences  of  the  Norman  love  of  litigation  were  bitterly  felt,  it  became  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  have  them  not  only  tacitly  recoi^nised  but  solemnly 
recorded.'  The  idea  that  the  manor  originates  in  the  gradual  acquisition 
by  one  family  of  a  hereditary  right  to  the  headship  of  the  township  and 
the  accumulation  in  that  capacity  of  lands  and  jurisdiction,  does  not  seem 
to  have  anything  to  recommend  it.  In  fact,  within  historic  times  the  head- 
man of  the  towxiahip  does  not  occupy  a  position  of  jurisdiction,  simply  one 
of  pc^ce  agency. 

^  In  Ooil.  Dipl.  doocxxviii  and  docclviii,  Edward  frees  certain  estates  of 
Westminster,  *  mid  saoe  and  mid  socne,  scotfreo  and  gavelfreo,  on  hundrede 
and  on  scire*  but  the  exemption  is  unusual,  and  even  in  these  passages  may 
not  be  a  full  exemption  from  jurisdiction.  However,  when  in  Domesday  the 
sheriff  of  Worcestershire  reports  that  there  are  seven  hundreds  out  of  the 
twelve  in  which  he  has  no  authority,  it  is  clear  that  such  )UT\adic\A.oti«  HixiA^i 
have  been  already  in  being.  J 

'  K.  Mauje;>  Krit  UeberacbskU,  ii.  56. 
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lurMiotiiQfii  diction  was  further  modified  by  enactment :  as  the  tliegn  had 
hegni.        80cn  over  his  own  men,  the  king  had  seen  over  his  thegns  ;  none 
but  the  king  could  exercise  or  have  the  profits  of  jurisdiction  over 
a  king's  thegn^ ;  none  but  the  king  could  have  the  fines  arising 
from  the  offences  of  the  owner  of  bookland'.    Aud  although  this 
might  practicallj  be  observed  by  recognising  the  popular  courts 
as  royal  courts  for  the  smaller  owners  of  bookland,  the  king  had 
a  '  thening-manna^  court,  in  which  his  greater  vassals  settled 
their  disputes^.     But  the  time  came  when  the  great  local  land- 
owner was  vested  with  the  right  of  representing  the  king  as 
judge  and  landrica  in  his  whole  district,  and  so  exercised  juris- 
lereditary    diction  over  minor  landowners.     This  chancre,  the  bearins^  of 
lorn.  which  on  the  history  of  the  hundred  courts,  which  also  were 

placed  in  private  hands,  is  very  uncertain,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Canute ;  and  may  have  been  a  local  enact- 
ment only  *.  Wherever  it  prevailed  it  must  have  brought  the 
local  jurisdictions  into  close  conformity  with  the  feudalism  of 
the  continent;  and  may  thus  serve  to  explain  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  system  of  tenure  as  it  existed  in  the  times 
reported  in  Domesday. 
[Weakening       These  immunities,  tying  the  judicature,  as  it  may  be  said,  to 

n  the  P6ftl 

wwerofthe  the  land,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
territorial  tendency,  so  far  ousted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional courts,  whether  held  in  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  the 
people,  that  it  might  be  almost  said  that  the  theoretical  cha- 

'  Ethehred,  iii.  §  1 1 :  *  Et  nemo  habeat  socnam  super  taynum  regis,  nisi 
solus  rex.'  Gneist  insists  that  this  refers  only  to  thegns  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  witenagemot.  Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  25,  37,  38. 

^  Ethelred,  i.  §§  i,  14  :  '  Et  habeat  rex  forisfacturas  omnium  eorum  qui 
liberas  terras  (bdcland)  habent,  nee  coniponat  aliquis  pro  ulla  tyhtU,  si  non 
intersit  testimonium  praepositi  regis.'     SSee  also  Canute,  ii.  §§  13,  77. 

•  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  mcclviii ;  Saxons,  ii.  46,  47.  In  this  instance  the 
^  bishop  of  liochester  sues  the  widow  of  Elfric  in  the  king's  *  theniugraanoa 
k  gemot  *  for  certain  title  deeds  alleged  to  have  been  stolen :  the  court  ad- 
^           judged  them  to  the  bishop.     Afterwards  her  relations  brought  the  matter 

before  the  ealdorman  and  the  folk,  who  compelled  the  bishop  to  restore 
them.  It  is  a  very  curious  case,  and  certainly  serves  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  shire  could  compel  recourse  to  itself  in  the  first  instance 
even  where  such  high  interests  were  concerned.  See  K.  Maurer,  Krit. 
^^        Ueberschau,  ii.  57. 

*  Laws  of  the  Northumbrian  Priests,  §  49 ;  K.  Maurer,  Krit.  Ueberschau, 
n,  so. 
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racier  of  tbe  sovereign  rises  as  the  scope  for  his  action  is  limited.  Pleaa  of  the 
This,  however,  was  to  some  extent  counteracted  by  the  special  reserved  in 
retention  of  royal  rights  in  laws  and  charters.  Accordingly,  in  j^Mliotion. 
the  later  laws,  the  king  specifies  the  pleas  of  criminal  justice, 
which  he  retains  for  his  own  administration  and  profit ;  such  a 
list  is  given  in  the  laws  of  Canute ;  breach  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, house-breaking,  assault,  neglect  of  the  fyrd,  and  out- 
lawry *.  These  were  the  original  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  were 
determined  by  the  king's  officers  in  the  local  courts.  By  a 
converse  process,  such  small  parts  of  criminal  process  as  still 
belonged  to  these  courts,  arising  from  the  offences  of  smaller 
freemen,  together  with  the  voluntary  and  contentious  juris- 
diction for  which  the  courts  of  the  landowners  were  not  com- 
petent, came  to  be  exercised  in  the  king's  name.  He  inter- 
fered in  suits  which  had  not  passed  through  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire  ^ :  and  asserted  himself  as 
supreme  judge  in  all  causes,  not  in  appeals  only.  All  juris- 
diction was  thus  exercised  either  by  the  king  through  his  offi- 
cers, or  by  landowners  who  had  their  title  from  him.  The  royal 
officers  acted  in  the  hundred  courts  with  freemen  of  all  classes 
that  still  owed  suit  to  them ;  and  the  shire  courts  were  com- 
posed of  all  lords  of  land,  scir-thegnSy  and  others,  including  a 
representation  of  the  humblest  landowners. 

74.  The  subject  of  tenure  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  is  beset  with  Difflcidties 
many  apparently  insuperable  difficulties '.  We  have  not  mate-  Saxon 
rials  for  deciding  whether  a  uniform  rule  was  observed  in  the 
several  kingdoms  or  in  the  legal  divisions  which  continued  to 
represent  them  down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  and  later :  whe- 
ther the  Danish  conquest  may  not  have  created  differences  in 
Mercia,  Northumbria,  and  East  Anglia ;  or  whether  the  variety 
of  nomenclature  found  in  Domesday  Book  implies  a  difference 
of  character  in  the  relations  described,  or  merely  the  variations 

'  Canute,  ii.  §  12;  K.  Manrer,  Krit.  Ueberechau,  ii.  55.  The  charter  of 
Alfred,  in  which  these  rights  are  granted  away  to  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury 
(Cod.  Dipl.  cccx),  seems  to  be  very  doubtful. 

^  Kemble,  Saxona,  ii.  46;  Cod.  Dipl.  dcxciii,  dcclv.  In  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  the  king  sends  his  insegel  or  writ  to  the  shiremoot  of  BeTk^ViYc^t 
bidding  them  arbitrate  between  Leofwine  and  Wyn&sed ;  CD.  OLQx.cm. 

'  HjilhuD,  M,  A,  ii.  2g$  ;  Palgnve,  Commonwealth,  pp.  576  w\. 
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The  kng^  of  local  and  customary  termiDology ;  tbe  result  of  an  investi- 
^ygliemor  gation  transacted  by  different  officers,  many  of  whom  were 
J^ewoS^of  Normans,  and  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  the  wit- 
<mtofthe  nesses  whose  evidence  they  were  taking.  There  is,  however, 
no  question  of  any  general  subversion  of  the  primitive  rule 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  No  legislation  turned  the  free 
owner  into  the  feudal  tenant :  whatever  changes  in  that  direc- 
tion took  place  were  the  result  of  individual  acts,  or  of  very 
gradual  changes  of  custom  arising  indirectly  from  the  fact  that 
other  relations  were  assuming;  a  territorial  character.  Domes- 
day  Book  attests  the  existence  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor of  a  large  class  of  freemen  who,  by  commendation,  had 
placed  themselves  in  the  relation  of  dependence  on  a  supe- 
rior lord^;  whether  any  power  of  transferring  their  service 
still  remained,  or  whether  the  protection  which  the  com- 
mended freeman  received  from  his  lord  extended  so  far  as  to 
give  a  feudal  character  to  his  tenure  of  land,  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly determined ;  but  the  very  use  of  the  term  seems  to 
imply  that  vassalage  had  not  in  these  cases  attained  its  full 
gi'owth :  the  origin  of  the  relation  was  in  the  act  of  the  de- 
pendent. On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  the 
greater  owners  by  the  tenants  or  dependents  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  the  lord  prevailed  on  principles  little  changed  from 
primitive  times  and  incapable  of  much  development.  It  would 
seem,  however,  wiser  to  look  for  the  chief  cause  of  change  in 
the  alteration  of  otlier  relations.  This  tendency  with  reference 
to  judicature  we  have  just  examined.  When  every  man  who 
was  not,  by  his  own  free  possession  of  land,  a  fully  qualified 
member  of  the  commonwealth,  had  of  necessity  to  find  himself 
a  lord,  and  the  king  had  asserted  for  himself  the  position  of 
lord  and  patron  of  the  whole  nation ;  when  every  free  man  had 
to  provide  himself  with  a  permanent'  security  for  his  own  ap- 
pearance in  the  courts  of  justice,  of  which  the  king  was  the 
source,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  of  which  the  king 

^  ^  Ellis,  Introd.  to  DomcRday,  i.  64-66.  The  term  is  Diost  frequent  in  Essex 

^  and  East  Anglia ;  but  descriptions  that  imply  the  general  use  of  the  prao- 

tice  are  abundant ;  such  as  *  ire  cum  terra  ub\  voluerit«*  *  c^uaerere  daminam 
ubi  volaerit,*  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  276,  note  %. 
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was  the  protector ;  when  every  owner  of  bookland  had  the  right  9f°??*'  ^ 
of  jurisdiction,  and  the  king  alone  could  exercise  juriBdiction  lordsMpai 
over  the  owner  of  bookland ;  the  relation  of  the  small  land-  with  land, 
owner  to  the  greater  or  to  the  king,  and  the  relation  of  the 
landless  man  to  his  lord,  created  a  perfectly  graduated  system 
of  jurisdiction,  every  step  of  which  rested  on  the  possession  of 
land  by  one  or  both  of  the  persons  by  whose  relations  it  was 
created.  The  man  who  had  land  judged  the  man  who  had  not, 
and  the  constant  assimilation  going  on  between  the  poor  land- 
owner and  the  mere  cultivator  of  his  lord's  land,  had  the  result 
of  throwing  both  alike  under  the  courts  of  the  greater  pro- 
prietors. As  soon  as  a  man  found  himself  obliged  to  suit  and 
service  in  the  court  of  his  stronger  neighbour,  it  needed  but  a 
single  step  to  turn  the  practice  into  theory,  and  to  regard  him 
as  holding  his  land  in  consideration  of  that  suit  and  service^. 
Still  more  so,  when  by  special  grant  other  royal  rights,  such  as 
the  collection  of  Danegeld  and  the  enforcement  of  military  ser- 
vice, are  made  over  to  the  great  lords  * ;  the  occupation,  though 
it  still  bears  the  name  of  alodial,  returns  to  the  character  of 
usufruct  out  of  which  it  sprang,  when  the  national  ownership, 
after  first  vesting  itself  in  the  king  as  national  representative, 
has  been  broken  up  into  particulars,  every  one  of  which  is  capable 
of  being  alienated  in  detail. 

75.  In  the  obligation  of  military  service,  may  be  found  a  Military 
second  strong  impulse  towards  a  national  feudalism.     The  host 
was  originally  the  people  in  arms;  the  whole  free  population, 

^  Hence  the  alodiaries  of  Domesday  are  represented  as  holding  their 
lands  of  a  superior :  not  because  they  had  received  them  of  him,  but  be- 
cause they  did  suit  and  service  at  his  court,  and  followed  his  banner. 
Hence,  too,  Edward  the  Confesoor  was  able  to  give  to  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster his  own  alodiaries  ;  the  kin^  being  lord  of  all  who  had  no  other 
lord.  They  remained  alodiaries  by  title  and  inheritance,  and  probably 
escaped  some  of  the  burdens  of  territorial  dependence. 

'  Gneist,  who  treats  this  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  inclines 
to  refer  the  sinking  of  the  ceorl  into  dependence  generally  to  three  causes  : 
(i)  The  burdf>n  of  military  service,  which  led  him  to  commend  himself  to  a 
lord  who  would  then  be  answerable  for  the  military  service;  (2)  to  the 
convenience  which  the  poor  alodial  owners  found  in  seeking  justice  from 
a  strong  neighbour  rather  than  from  a  distant  court ;  and  ^^"^  m  \.W  tv^»^ 
of  military  defence  during  the  Daoish  wars,  which  drove  men  VxnV^  Wxi^  \frQp 
•tection  of  foHiBed  bouaea,     yerwaitungsrechty  L  5a,  53. 
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whether  landowners  or  dependents,  their  sons,  servants,  and 
tenants.  Military  service  was  a  personal  obligation:  military 
organisation  depended  largely  on  tribal  and  family  relations :  in 
the  process  of  conquest,  land  was  the  reward  of  service ;  the 
service  was  the  obligation  of  freedom,  of  which  the  land  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  But  very  early,  as  soon  perhaps  as 
the  idea  of  separate  property  in  land  was  developed,  the  military 
service  became,  not  indeed  a  burden  upon  the  land,  but  a  per- 
sonal duty  that  practically  depended  on  the  tenure  of  land ;  it 
may  be  that  every  hide  had  to  maintain  its  warrior ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  every  owner  of  land  was  obliged  to  the  fyrd  or  ezpe- 
ditio ;  the  owner  of  bookland  as  liable  to  the  trinoda  necesntas 
alone ;  the  occupier  of  folkland  as  subject  to  that  as  well  as  to 
many  other  obligations  from  which  bookland  was  exempted. 
But  although  folkland  and  bookland  agreed  in  this,  there  was 
no  doubt  a  fundamental  difference  in  their  respective  obliga- 
tions, which  was  probably  expressed  in  the  penalty  to  which 
they  were  severally  liable  in  case  of  default.  The  holder  of 
alodial  land  was  subject  on  the  continent  to  the  fine  for  neglect- 
ing the  Heerbann  ^ ;  the  holder  of  a  beneficium  to  forfeiture '. 
The  same  practice  would  apply  in  England  to  bookland  and  folk- 
land,  although  from  the  peculiarly  defensive  character  of  Eng- 
lish warfare  after  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  it  might 
very  early  be  disused.  The  law  of  Ini,  that  the  landowning 
gesithcundman  in  case  of  neglecting  the  f>Td,  should  forfeit  his 
land  as  well  as  pay  120  shillings  as  fyrdwite ',  may  be  explained 
either  of  the  gesith  holding  an  estate  of  folkland,  or  of  the  land- 
owner standing  in  the  relation  of  gesith  to  the  king :  it  seems 
natural  however  to  refer  the  fine  to  the  betrayal  of  his  character 
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'  *  Quicumque  liber  homo  in  hostem  bannitus  fuerit  et  venire  contemp* 
serit  plenum  heribannum  id  est  solidos  60  persolvat.*  Cap.  Bonon.  81 1,  c  I ; 
Baluze,  i.  337  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.G.  iv.  486. 

*  *  Quicumque  ex  his  qui  beneficium  principis  habent  parem  suum  contra 
hoetes  in  exercitu  pergentem  dimiserit,  et  cum  eo  ire  vel  stare  noluerit, 
honorem  suum  et  beneficium  perdat.*  Cap.  Bonon.  81 1,  c.  5  ;  Baluze,  i.  338 ; 
Waitz,  D.  V.G.  iv.  49a. 

^  Ini,  §  5i>  *^i  homo  sithcundus  terrarius  expeditionem  superaedeat, 
emendet  cxx  solidis  et  perdat  terram  AMaoi  \  Tion  ks^bena  terram  Ix  aolidii; 
drliscua  jlxx  solidis  pro  fyrdwita.* 
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of  free  man,  his  forfeiture  to  his  desertion  of  his  duty  as  gesith. 
The  later  legislation,  which  directs  forfeiture  in  case  of  the 
king's  presence  with  the  host,  whilst  a  fine  of  120  shillings  was 
sufficient  atonement  if  be  were  not  present,  would  seem  to  be 
the  natural  result  of  the  change  which  placed  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  dependence  on  him  as  lord  ^ 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  final  binding  of  land-  The  militeiy 

,        ,  oblifffttioii  of 

ownership  with  military  attendance  on  the  king  in  the  form  of  the  thsgn. 
the  thegn's  service  ^  is  connected  with  the  same  legislation  of 
Alfred  and  Edward,  which  we  have  already  examined  in  refer- 
ence to  treason  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace.  To  their 
date  approximately  belong  the  definitions  of  the  thegn  as  pos- 
sessing five  hides  of  his  own  land,  church  and  kitchen,  bell- 
bouse  and  burh-geat-setl,  and  special  service  in  the  king's  hall : 
the  thegn  of  Alfred  is  the  miles  of  Bede;  the  history  of  the 
year  a.d.  894  shows  an  amount  of  military  organisation  on 
Alfred's  part,  of  which  there  is  no  earlier  evidence,  an  army  of 
reserve  and  a  definite  term  of  service'.  The  military  policy 
too  of  Charles  the  Great  may  by  this  time  have  affected  Eng- 
land; the  improvement  of  organisation  involves  a  more  dis- 
tinct definition  of  military  duties ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
increased  importance  and  costliness  of  equipment  must  have 


'  Ethelred,  v.  §  28  ;  vi.  §  3^.  '  Qaando  rex  in  hoetem  pergit,  si  quis 
edictu  ejus  vocatuB  remanserit,  8i  ita  liber  homo  est  ut  habeat  socam  suam 
ef.  sacam  et  cum  terra  sua  possit  ire  quo  voluerit,  de  omni  terra  sua  est  in 
misericordia  Regis.  Cujuscunque  vero  alterius  domini  liber  homo  si  de 
hoete  remanserit,  et  dominus  ejus  pro  eo  alium  hominem  duxerit,  xl  solidis 
domino  suo  qui  vocatus  fuit  emendistbit.  Quod  si  ex  toto  nullus  pro  eo  abi- 
erit  ipse  quidem  domino  suo  xl  sol.,  dominus  autem  ejus  totidem  sol.  r^ 
emendabit ;  *  Domesday,  i.  1 7a,  Worcestershire.  In  Canute,  ii.  §  65,  neglect 
of  the  fyrd  involves  a  6ne  of  lao  shillings,  but  in  §  77)  whoever  flies  from 
his  lord  or  his  companion,  in  sea  or  land  expedition,  is  to  lose  all  that  he  has, 
and  even  his  bookland  is  forfeited  to  the  king.  His  lord  enters  on  the  land 
that  he  has  given  him,  and  his  life  is  forfeit ;  but  this  is  not  the  neglect 
of  the  fjrrd,  but  the  keruliz  of  the  continental  law,  which  was  punishable 
by  death.    Cap.  Bonon.  811,  c.  4 ;  Baluze,  i.  338. 

*  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  11  :  Thethegn*8  service  was  clearly,  (i)  per- 
sonal ;  (2)  at  his  own  cost  of  equipment ;  (3)  he  paid  his  own  expenses 
during  the  campaign. 

'  Cluron.  Sax.  a.d.  894.    *  The  king  had  divided  his  forcea  (fiex^^  m\iO  Vvi^, 
00  that  one  half  was  constantly  at  home,  half  out  in  the  &e\d ;  V>«si!5L'^V»bLQ«A 
men  wkoee  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  burhB.' 
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No  «npt      confined  effective  service  to    the    rich  *.     But    althoucrh    the 

panuid  with  i  i  .  .  i 

feudal  tofps-  thegn  was  bound  to  mihtary  service,  we  have  not  sufficient 

IamOii  on 

military  warrant  for  accepting  the  theory  that  his  service  bore  to  the 
extent  of  his  land  the  exact  proportion  that  is  laid  down  in 
feudal  times '.  The  hide  might  furnish  its  man ;  the  thegn 
might  be  answerable  for  five  men,  or  for  one  warrior  ^se 
times  as  well  equipped  as  the  ordinary  free  man:  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelred,  eight  hides  furnished  a  helm  and  a  coat  of 
mail ' ;  in  Berkshire  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
custom  was  that  every  five  hides  sent  one  warrior  (miles)  ^,  and 
each  furnished  him  with  four  sliillings  for  the  provision  of  two 
months  :  if  he  failed  to  attend  he  suffered  forfeiture.  But  we 
have  few  more  indications  of  local,  and  none  of  general  practice, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  complete  following  out  of  the  idea  of 
proportion  was  reserved  for  Henry  II,  unless  his  military  reforms 
are  to  be  understood,  as  so  many  of  his  other  measures  are,  as  the 
revival  and  strengthening  of  anti-feudal  and  prae-feudal  custom. 
Still  even  these  traces  are  sufficient  to  show  the  tendency  to 
bind  up  special  possession  with  special  service,  and  consequently 
to  substitute  some  other  liability  for  that  of  military  service  in 
cases  where  that  special  qualification  did  not  exist.  WTiether  the 
simple  freeman  served  as  the  follower  of  the  lord  to  whom  he 
had  commended  himself  or  to  whose  court  he  did  service,  or  as 
the  king's  dependent  under  the  banner  of  the  sheriff  or  other 
lord  to  whom  the  king  had  deputeu  the  leading,  he  found  him- 
self a  member  of  a  host  bound  together  with  territorial  rela- 
tions *.     If  he  were  too  poor  to  provide  his  arms,  or  preferred 

*  GneiRt,  Self-jrovemment,  i.  lo.  The  Htages  may  be  thus  marked  :  (i)  the 
universal  obligation ;  (2)  the  ohlip^ation  of  the  hundred  to  furnish  a  hun- 
dred warriors  ;  (3)  the  increased  coat  of  annour  restricting  effective  service. 
In  the  seventh  century,  on  tlie  continent,  full  eijuipment  was  worth  33  solidi, 
that  is  the  price  of  as  many  oxen,  or  of  a  hide  of  land  :  in  England,  the 
service  was  on  foot.  (4)  Although  the  fully  armed  warrior  mi<^ht  be  the 
king's  thegn,  all  owners  of  five  hides  were  liable  to  the  same  service,  and  the 
whole  population  was  still  summoned  to  defensive  war,  like  that  againit 
the  Danes.  Ibid.  i.  11-13.  14.  Robertson,  Hist.  Essays,  pp.  vii-xix,  has 
some  very  valuable  remarks  on  the  whole  subject. 

^  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  13. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1008.  *  Above,  p.  117. 

'  Gnoiat  (Self-government,  i.  1 5 ;  ^^er^sAtgRT.  \.  iCj'^  rightly  nuuntAins  that 
the  military  service  was  still  a  persoiiai.  d\x\.7,Tio\>  K'WT^^Sk  «(i>^\Mui; 
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safe  servitude  to  daDgerous  employment  in  warfare,  there  was  Cammntq- , 
uo  lack  of  warlike  neighbours  who,  in  consideration  of  his  ac-  tory  senrioe.' 
ceptance  of  their  superiority,  would  undertake  the  duty  that 
lay  upon  his  land :  he  was  easily  tempted  to  become  a  socager, 
paying  rent  or  gavel,  instead  of  a  free  but  overworked  and 
short-lived  man-at-arms. 

But  a  further  conclusion  may  be  drawn  on  other  grounds.  Change  of 
From  the  time  of  Alfred  the  charters  contain  less  and  less  to  royal 
frequently  the  clause  expressing  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the 
witan  to  the  grant    It  never  altogether  disappears ;  but  the  witan 
gradually  sink  into  the  position  of  witnesses,  and  their  consent, 
probably  perfunctory  enough  at  any  time,  becomes  a  mere  at- 
testation.    It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  the  folklaud 
was  becoming  virtually  king's  land,  from  the  moment  that  the 
West  Saxon  monarch  became  sole  ruler  of  the  English ;  a  date 
agreeing  nearly  with  those  which  we  have  fixed  for  the  turning 
point  of  the  system.     If  then  the  king  was  henceforth  special 
lord  of  the  folkland,  the  folkland  itself  becomes  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  royal  demesne ;  and  every  estate  cut  out  of 
it,  whether  turned  into  bookiand  or  not,  would  seem  to  place  the 
holder  in  a  personal  relation  to  the  king  which  was  fulfilled  by  mili« 
tary  service.     Every  man  who  was  in  the  king's  peace  was  liable  The  duty  of 
to  be  summoned  to  the  host  at  the  king's  call,  but  the  king's  defence, 
vassals  especially ;  the  former  for  national  defence,  the  latter  for 
all  service  ^ :  but  all  the  English  wars  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 


but  the  penonal  duty  was  at  every  turn  conditioned  by  the  possession  of 
the  land. 

'  See  Gneisty  Self-government,  1.  13,  18.    In  the  Karoling  period  this 
general  armament  already  bore  the  name  of  the  landwefir.   'Ad  defensionem 
patriae  omnes  siue  ulla  excusatione  veniant."   Edict.  Pistense,  a.d.  864,  c.  2 7. 
*  £t  volumuB  ut  cujuscumque  nostrum  homo,  in  cujuscunque  regno  sit,  cum 
seniore  suo  in  hostem  vel  aliis  suis  utilitatibus  pergat,  nisi  talis  regni  invasio, 
qoam  lantweri  dicunt,  quod  absit,  accident,  ut  omnis  populus  illius  regni 
ad  earn  repellendam  communiter  pergat.*     Con  v.  Marsn.  aj>.  847.  tidn, 
Karcli,  §  5.     The  continuance  of  the  iyrd  as  a  general  armament  of  Uie 
people  during  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  defensive 
chuucter  of  Uie  warfare  with  the  Danes ;  otherwise  it  might  have  sunk,  as 
on  the  continent,  to  the  mere  wacta  or  police  of  the  country  (see  above,  ^.*l\^\ 
a  character  which  it  possessed  in  England  also,  and  which  waA  cs^^  ckM\i 
by  the  legislation  of  Edward  J.    It  is  important  to  note  t^i^na  dovi\A&  <^bsw- 
TMcter  of  tbe  third  obligation  of  the  trinoda  neoeiaitaB ;  ^atoV  vnd.  "vrax^^ 
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centuries  were  wars  of  defence,  and  hence  tbe  fyrd  system  was 
maintained  in  its  integrity,  although  the  special  duty  of  the 
thegns,  as  afterwards  that  of  the  knights,  subsisted  side  by  side 
Cotnpontion  with  it.  Still,  as  in  the  most  primitive  times,  the  host  contained 
the  free  people  fighting  in  their  local  organisation,  and  the 
specially  qualified,  specially  bound,  servants  and  companions  of 
the  leaders  ^  The  cultivators  of  Kent  might  not  be  bound  by 
the  special  service  ',  might  pay  gavel,  or  rent,  instead  of  fight- 
ing, be  drengs  instead  of  thegns  or  knights,  but  they  had  no 
right  to  hold  back  from  the  defence  of  the  country. 
J^  of  76.  In  the  region  of  legislation,  beside  the  general  tone  and 

unchanged,  tendency  which  have  been  illustratefl  under  the  heads  of  justice 
and  land-tenure,  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  and  the  accom- 
pany iug  increase  of  territorial  influences  could  a])pear  ouly  in 
the  form  of  enactment,  or  in  the  growth  or  elimination  of  the 
principle  of  personal  law.  In  the  former  point  no  change  is 
perceptible.  Ethelred  and  Canute  invariably  express  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  the  wise  men  of  the  nation  to  their  promulgation 
of  the  laws,  just  as  Ini  and  Alfred  had  done.  The  king  never 
legislates  by  his  own  ordinance.  The  codes  are  in  fact  not  so 
much  the  introductions  of  new  principles  as  the  declarations  of 
the  customs  or  common  law  of  the  race,  dating  from  far  beyond 
the  existence  of  written  record,  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the 
wise,  and  kept  alive  for  the  most  part  in  constant  general  expe- 
rience. It  may  be  that,  when  the  knowledge  of  law  has  become 
professional,  or  when  under  new  influences  indigenous  customs 
are  becoming  obsolete,  they  are  written  down  in  books ;  but  as 
a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  a  publication  of  laws  is  the  result  of 
some  political  cliange  or  series  of  changes ;  so  that  the  very  act 
of  legislation  implies  some  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  legislator. 

one  against  malefactors,  the  other  against  armed  hosts.     In  the  German 

trinoda  necessitas  the  wacta  is  more  important  because  in  more  constant 

1^  requisition,  than  the  lantverl ;  in  England  the  fyrd  is  in  more  constant  re- 

[  quisition,  until  after  the  Conquest,  than  the  watch;  but  the  two  ideas  are 

never  really  divorced. 

*  Above,  p.  30. 

'  See  Robertson,  Essays,  pp.  1-liv.     Elton.  Tenures  of  Kent,  pp.  45-58. 
Tbe  drenga  who  held  lands  under  tbe  axcbbiahop  were  turned  into  knights 
by  LAntaac,    Epp.  Cantuar.  p.  125. 
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The  most  ancient  GermaDic  code,  the  Pactus  Leins  Salicae,  Newiwiak- 

,        tion  the 
seems  to  mark  the  period  at  which  the  several  Frank  tribes  rosolt  of 

admitted  the  sovereignty  of  the  Salian  king.  The  laws  of  natumil , 
Ethelbert  of  Kent  were  the  immediate  result  of  the  conversion^ ; 
those  of  Wihtrsed  and  Ini,  of  the  changes  which  a  century  of 
church  organisation  made  necessary  in  that  kingdom  and  in 
Wessex.  The  codes  of  Alfred  and  Edgar  are  the  legislation 
which  the  consolidation  of  the  several  earlier  kingdoms  under 
the  West  Saxon  house  demanded,  the  former  for  Wessex,  Kent 
and  Mercia^,  the  latter  for  the  whole  of  England.  Not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Edward  are  clothed  in 
the  form  of  treaty  with  the  East  Anglian  Danes.  The  laws  of 
Canute  are  the  enunciation,  with  the  confirmation  of  the  con- 
queror, now  the  elected  king,  of  the  legislation  which  he  had 
promised  to  preserve  to  the  people  who  accepted  him.  Most  of 
the  shorter  laws  are  of  the  nature  of  amendments,  but  serve 
occasionally  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  a  common  and  uniform 
jurisprudence  which  testifies  to  the  increase  in  strength  of  the 
power  that  could  enforce  it.  Thus  the  very  fact  of  the  issue  of 
a  code  illustrates  the  progress  of  legislative  power  in  assimilating 
old  customs  or  enacting  provisions  of  general  authority.  The 
share  of  the  provincial  folkmoots  in  authorising  legislation, 
though  not  in  originating  it,  appears  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Athelstan ;  but  the  single  instance  that  proves  it  exhibits  it  in 
the  form  of  acceptance  only.  The  bishops  and  thegns  of  Kent, 
eorl  and  ceorl,  acquiesce  in  the  enactments  of  the  witenagemot 
at  Grreatley'. 

The   increase  of  territorial   influences  might    naturally   be  Question  of 
expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  personal  law  wherever  Ww. 
it  existed,  except  in  the  border  territories  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land.    But  in  spite  of  the  differences  of  local  custom,  it  may  be 

^  Bede,  H.  E.  ii.  5.  *  Tnter  caetera  bona  quae  genti  suae  oonsulendo 
conferebaty  etiam  decreta  illi  judiciorum  juxta  exempla  Romanorum  cum 
comdlio  sapientium  constituit.* 

'  *  Nolui  multa  de  meis  in  scriptura  ponere  quia  dubitamui  quid  posteris 
inde  placeret ;  sed  quae  repperi  diebus  Inae  regis  cognatl  mei,  'veV  O^'w^ 
Mercenorum  regis,  vel  ^thelbrihtes  qui  primus  in  AngVoTwin  ^enNie  \>«i\»\X- 
zatus  est  rex,  qime  mihi  jastiora  vim  sunt,  haec  coUegi  et  csyeUst^  ^tcvSsw, 
AlAvd,  Jotivd.  4p,  §  p,  »  ^jee  abovft^  v  '^-^^^ 
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questioned  whether  in  England  the  8}'stem  of  personal  law  ever 
TWbhyof  prevailed  to  an  extent  worth  recording.  It  is  true  that  the 
tahle  of  wergilds  of  the  different  kingdoms  differ  ^ ;  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  very  superficial,  nor  is  there  anything  that  shows 
certainly  that  the  wergild  of  the  slain  stranger  was  estimated  by 
the  law  of  his  own  nation  and  not  by  that  of  the  province  in 
which  he  was  slain.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  period  at  which 
the  former  was  the  rule,  it  must  have  diBap])eared  as  soon  as 
the  united  kingdom  was  ranged  under  the  threefold  division  of 

Divuionof    West  Saxon,  Mercian  and  Danish  law,  an  arranffement  which 
the  country  .  .       .  . 

moandinff  to  appears  to  be  entirely  territorial '.  The  practice  of  presentment 
of  Englishry  in  the  case  of  murder  which  was  once  attributed  to 
Canute '  is  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  innovations  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  laws  of  Edgar  however  contain  an 
enactment  which  seems  to  give  to  the  Danes  some  privilege  of 
personal  law,  if  not  also  of  actual  legislation.  In  the  Supple- 
mentum  enacted  at  the  Council  of  "Wihtbordesstan,  the  king  and 
witan  enact  an  ordinance  for  the  whole  population  of  the  king- 
dom, English,  Danish  and  British  j  but  with  a  sort  of  saving 

Right  of  the  clause,  'I  will  that  secular  rights  stand  among  the  Danes  with 

D&iies>  

as  good  laws  as  they  best  may  choose.  But  with  the  English  let 
that  stand  which  I  and  my  witan  have  added  to  the  dooms  of 
my  forefathers  for  the  behoof  of  all  my  people.  Only  let  this 
ordinance  be  common  to  all  *.'  This  is  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  Danes  of  the  Danelaga  not  only  to  retain  their 
own  customs,  but  to  modify  them  on  occasion  :  the  few  customs 
which  they  specially  retained  are  enumerated  by  Canute,  and 
seem  to  be  only  nominally  at  variance  with  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours, whilst  of  their  exercise  of  the  right  of  separate  legislation 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence.     And  what  is  true  of  the  Danes, 

*  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  394-400. 
I  ''  See  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  433. 

'  '  LI.  £dw.  Conf.  §  16.    Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  I.  cap.  x.  (Select  Charters, 

p.  193).  A  similar  measure  may  possibly  have  been  taken  by  Canute.  If 
an  unknown  man  was  found  slain,  he  was  presumed  to  be  a  Norman,  and 
the  hundred  fined  accordingly,  unless  they  could  prove  that  he  was  English. 
'  Non  procedit  nee  solvatur  pro  murdro  Anglicus  sed  Francigena ;  ex  quo 
vero  deeiit  qui  interfectum  hominem  comprobet  Anglicum  esse,  Francigena 
repatatur,'  lA.  Henr.  I,  §  9a.  6. 
*  Edgar,  iv.  §  2.  1. 
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is  equally  true  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians;  the  vari-  Personalia 
at  ions  of  custom  are  verbal  rather  than  real ;  and  where,  as  in  taut  in 
the  case  of  the  wei-gilds,  they  are  real,  they  are  territorial  rather 
than  personal.  The  deeper  differences  of  Briton  and  Saxon  laws 
on  the  Western  border,  or  of  early  Danish  and  English  custom 
in  East  Anglia  were  settled  by  special  treaty,  such  as  those 
of  Alfred  and  Edward  with  Guthrum,  and  the  ordinance  of 
the  Dunsaetas.  The  subject  of  personal  law  then  illustrates  the 
Anglo-Saxon  development  only  incidentally ;  there  was  no  such 
difference  amongst  the  customs  of  the  English  races  as  existed 
between  Frank,  Visigoth  and  Roman,  or  even  between  Frank, 
Alemannian  and  Lombard. 

77.  Of  the  influence  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  on  the  Effect  of 
constitutional  life  of  England,  whether  in  their  character  as  vasion. 
conquerors  generally,  or  in  special  relation  to  the  districts  which 
they  ravaged,  divided  and  colonised,  little  that  is  affirmative  can 
be  certainly  stated.  For  nothing  is  known  of  their  native  in- 
stitutions at  the  time  of  their  first  inroads ;  and  the  differences 
between  the  customs  of  the  Danelaga  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
England,  which  follow  the  Norse  occupation,  are  small  in  them- 
selves and  might  almost  with  equal  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
distinction  between  Angle  and  Saxon.  The  extent  of  the  Danish 
occupation  southward  is  marked  by  the  treaty  of  Alfred  and 
Guthrum,  *  upon  the  Thames,  along  the  Lea  to  its  source,  then  Limits  of 
right  to  Bedford  and  then  upon  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street ':  ^uoS'**' 
To  the  north  they  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tyue ;  and  their 
Western  boundary  was  the  mountain  district  of  Yorkshire, 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  *.  Over  all  this  region  the  traces 
of  their  colonisation  abound  in  the  villages  whose  names  end 
in  *by,'  the  Scandinavian  equivalent  of  the  English  *tun,*  or 
'ham'  :  the  division  into  wapentakes  may  be  Scandinavian 
more  probably  than  Anglian,  and  the  larger  arrangement  of  the 
trithings  or  ridings  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  may  be  of  the 
same  origin.     But  it  is  not  probable  that  they  introduced  any 


*  Alf.  and  Guthr.  i  /, 

»  See  Mr.  Bobertson's  EsMjr  on  the  Dane-law  in  S>cot\«iiA  \ni^«  Vet 
EsrlyKingB,  u.  430-444-    -Freeinan,  2s^orm.  Conq.  i.  644-647. 
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■he  ii^tukm  BubstaDtial  changes  into  the  customs  of  the  common  law,  for 
ngeswas  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  their  organisation  for  the 
iri^to'  purpose  of  colonisation  was  apparently  only  temporary.  It  was 
ondition ;  nearly  two  centuries  before  they  effected  a  permanent  settlement^ 
during  which  period  they  ravaged  the  coasts  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  winter  either  returned  home  or  remained  in  camp.  Their 
expeditions  were  headed  by  independent  chieftains  allied,  as  the 
old  Saxons  had  been,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  and  after  the  war  was 
over  returning  to  equality  and  isolation.  They  were  accoi-dingly 
far  more  likely  to  amalgamate  with  the  Anglian  population  which 
submitted  to  them  ^  than  to  create  a  great  and  new  nation  upon 
lines  of  their  own.  The  evidence  of  a  popular  migration,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  settlement,  is  wanting,  and  although  the 
local  extermination  of  the  natives  must  have  occasionally  made 
the  institution  of  a  new  organisation  necessary  ^  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  instances  were  not  numerous  enough  to  alter  the 
nd possibly  general  complexion  of  society.  In  the  second  place,  the  Angles 
fflnitywith  wliom  they  conquered  were,  of  all  the  English  tribes,  the  most 
closely  connected  with  them  in  their  primitive  homes.  The 
civilisation  which  the  Danes  now  possessed  was  probably  about 
equal  to  that  which  the  Angles  had  had  three  centuries  before ; 
they  were  still  heathens,  and  of  their  legal  system  we  know  no 
more  than  that  they  used  the  universal  customs  of  compurga- 
tion, wergild,  and  other  pecuniaiy  compositions  for  the  breach 
of  the  peace '.  Their  heathenism  they  renounced  with  scarcely  a 
struggle,  and  the  rest  of  their  jurispnidence  needed  only  to  be 
translated  into  English.  Just  as  in  France  the  Normans  adopted 
the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  conquered,  so  in  England  the 
Danes  sank  almost  immediately  into  the  mass  of  the  Angles. 

Tt  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  influx  of  a  body  of  new  settlers 
whose  ideas  of  freedom  had  not  been  trained  or  shackled  with 

*  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  148. 

*  Such  perhaps  was  the  original  confederation  of  the  Five  Boroughs ; 
above,  p.  93. 

'  See  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  and  Edward  and  Guthrum.  The 
lahslit  of  the  Danes  is  the  wite  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  in  many  cases  ns 
we  have  alrea<ly  seen,  new  names,  rather  than  new  customs,  date  from  the 

►  Danish  occupation  :  the  earl,  the  hold,  tV\b  grlth,  the  trithing,  t^e  wapentake 

perhapfi,  supersede  the  old  names,  but  wMYiivo  ^tce^Xi^^  "WX^^fHW^  \i.^  mean- 
iog'.   For  the  word  law  itself  (lab)  vie  are,  \\.  *\^  wjAd/m^^Nft^Vi  ^^^Tiimw^. 
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three  centuries  of  civilisation,  nmst  have  introduced  a  strong  Bracing 
impulse  in  favour  of  the  older  institutions  which  were  already  the  l)aiii 
on  the  wane.     The  alodial  tenure  of  the  North  must  have  been 
reinstated  in  Yorkshire  and  East  Anglia  in  its  full  strength  \ 
even  if  the  subject  Angle  sank  one  degree  in  the  scale  of  liberty. 
The  institutions  of  the  Danish  settlements  of  the  Five  Boroughs  ' 
stand  out  as  late  as  the  Conquest,  in  the  possession  of  a  local 
constitution  which,  as  well  as  their  confederation,  seems  to  date 
from  their  foundation  in  the  ninth  century.     But  speculation  on 
such  points  is  scarcely  necessary.     The  amalgamation  of  the 
Dane  and  Angle  population  began  from  the  moment  of  the 
conversion.     The   peace   of   Alfred  and   Guthrum    established 
the  social  equality  of  the  races:    the  prowess  and  policy  of 
Edward  and  of  Ethelfleda  reunited  the  Southern  Danes  under  Speedy 
the  West  Saxon  dynasty,  and  the  royal  houses  of  Northumbria  Danes  ai 
and  Wessex  intermarried.    The  attraction  of  the  larger  and  more    "*  " 
coherent  mass,  itself  consolidated  by  the  necessity  of  defence, 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  Danish  chieftains  amongst  themselves, 
led  the   way   to   their   incorporation.     The    spasmodic   efforts 
of  the   Northumbrian  Danes  were   checked  by   Edmund  and 
Edred;  and  Edgar,  who  saw  that  the  time  was  come  to  join 
Dane  and  Mercian  on  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  West 

'  Robertson,  Scotland,  &c.  ii.  269.  *  It  will  be  found  that  at  the  date  of 
the  Nomian  Conquest,  contrary  to  the  usually  received  idea,  a  greater 
amount  of  freedom  was  enjoyed  in  the  Danelage  than  in  England  proper, 
or  in  other  wonls  Wessex  and  English  Mercia.  Throughout  the  latter 
district,  except  in  tlie  case  of  the  Gavellers  of  East  Kent,  military  tenure 
ii»eems  to  have  prevailed  with  hardly  any  exception  ...  In  the  Danelage,  on 
the  contrary,  omitting  Yorkshire  from  the  calculation,  between  a  third  and 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  population  were  classified  either  as  liberi  homines,  or 
as  socmen  .  .  .  Free  socage,  the  very  tenure  of  which  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  have  been  peculiarly  a  relic  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  appears  to  have  been 
absolutely  unknown  except  among  the  Anglo-Danes.*  Whether  these  con- 
clusions are  to  be  accepted  may  be  questionable,  but  the  argument  illus- 
trates remarkably  the  expression  in  the  text. 

'  It  would  be  hazardous  to  argue  from  what  is  called  the  *  North  People's 
Law,'  Schmid,  Gesetze,  p.  396 ;  but  a  reading  of  it  suggests  that  the  Danes  * 
estimated  their  own  wer-gilds  at  twice  the  value  of  the  Angles,  just  as  in 
early  days  the  Saxons   had  valued   themselves  at  twice  as  much  as  the 
wealh.     The  eorl  is  worth  15000  thrymsas;   the  ealdorman  8coo ;  the  hold 
is  worth  4000,  ;ind  the  thegn  aoco;  the  king's  high  reeve  is  worth  ^qoo,«.w^ 
there  is  no  counterpart  to  him,  probably  because  he  would  tCVvcVh^'be  n«1\3a^ 
as  a  Dane.    Mr.  Bobertoon  dates  this  earlier  than  Caautie,  ^o\*Va.u^,  ^^* 
ii.  38J. 
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Eodetiastics  Saxon,  consolidated  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  with  his  own. 

ofBHniah 

txtnotion.    The  Danish  Odo,  Oskyt^l,  and  Oswald  were  archbishops  in  less 

than  a  century  after  Halfdane  had  divided  Northumbria ;  and  in 

the   struggles   of  Ethelred,  Sweyn   and  Canute,  the  national 

difPerences  can  scarcely  be  traced.     The  facility  with  which  the 

Danes  of  the  eleventh  century  conquered  the  provinces  which 

their  kinsmen  had  occupied  in  the  ninth  can  scarcely  be  referred 

to  this  cause  with  more  probability  than  to  the  fact  that  Mercia 

and  East  Anglia  during  the  Anglian  period  had  never  united 

The  want  of  -with  Wessex.     The  ill-consolidated  realm  of  Edred  broke  up 
ooheslon  not  ^ 

a  remit  or    between  Edwy  and  Edgar,  just  as  that  of  Ethelred  broke  up 

Biononly.      between   Edmund  and  Canute,  and  that   of   Canute   between 

Harold  and  Hardicanute. 

GeiranJoon-      It   may   be   concluded  then,  that  whilst   very   considerable 

cliukmasto  "^        .         .  .  " 

the  flwt       political  modifications  and  even  territorial  changes  followed  the 

Htruf^e.  Danish  conquest  of  the  ninth  century,  whilst  a  rougher,  stronger, 
and  perhaps  freer  element  was  introduced  into  the  society,  into 
the  language,  and  even  into  the  blood  of  the  Angles,  the  institu- 
tional history  is  not  largely  affected  by  it.  During  the  conquest 
the  Danes  were  the  lioat,  or  here;  when  it  was  over  they 
subsided  into  the  conditions  of  settled  society  as  they  found  it : 
their  magistrates,  their  coins,  their  local  customs,  like  their 
dwelling  places,  retained  for  a  while  their  old  names ;  but  under 
those  names  they  were  substantially  identical  with  the  magis- 
trates, coins  and  customs  of  the  Angles,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
sank  all  differences  in  a  common  nomenclature. 
The  second  Nor  again  can  much  of  the  constitutional  change  which 
ftiruRfie-  followed  the  second  Danish  domination,  that  founded  by  Sweyn 
and  Canute,  be  attributed  to  the  infusion  of  new  customs  from 
the  North  ^    Its  chief  effects  were  political,  and  its  constitutional 

*  If  the  authenticity  of  the  Constitutiones  Forestae,  ascribed  to  Canute, 
were  proved,  they  might  be  useful  as  marking  the  introduction  of  forest 
Ihw  into  England  ;  but  they  are  either  Bpurious,  or  so  much  interpolated  as 
to  be  without  value.  They  are  accepted  indeed  by  Kemble  and  Lappenberg. 
and  with  some  hesitation  hy  Schmid  abo  (Gesetze,  p.  Ivi),  but  K.  Maurer 
rejects  them  as  a  fabrication  of  much  later  date  (Krit.  Ueberschau,  ii.  410). 
Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  732,  thinks  that  the  code  carries  its  own  oonfii* 
tatioB  with  it,  and  Brunner  (in  lioItzendoriTs  Encyclopadie,  p.  232)  detects 
in  it  the  lin^  of  Norman  legal  terni\i\o\ogy.  Besides  these  laws  the  in- 
Btjtution  of  the  huttkorU  18  the  on.\y  pecvAmnVj  ol  \.\i^  \i«a!^5^  T^t^Bone:  on 
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consequences  may  be  referred  to  political  far  more  than  to  ethnical  No  new 
causes.  The  laws  of  Canute  are  but  a  reproduction  of  those  of  duoST b^ 
Edgar  and  Ethelred ;  not  a  single  custom  can  be  assigned  to  his  the  kwi. 
rule  with  any  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  found  earlier ;  and  the 
infusion  of  Danish  blood  and  language  is  less  important  in  the 
eleventh  century  than  in  the  ninth.  The  changes  which  are 
traceable,  and  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  general  sketch 
just  given  of  the  growth  of  the  royal  power,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  Canute  was  a  great  conqueror  and  the  ruler  of 
other  far  wider  if  less  civilised  territories  than  England.  His 
changes  in  the  forms  of  charters  and  writs,  if  they  were  really 
anything  more  than  clerical  variations,  simply  show  that  he  did 
with  a  strong  hand  what  Ethelred  had  done  with  a  weak  one. 
Even  the  great  mark  of  his  policy,  the  division  of  England  into 
four  great  earldoms  or  duchies,  may  be  paralleled  with  the  state 
of  things  under  Edgar  and  his  sons. 

It  is  however  possible  to  refer  the  last  measure  to  an  idea  of  Imperial 
reproducing  something  like  the  imperial  system  which  Canute  umute. 
saw  in  Germany.  He  ruled,  nominally  at  least,  a  larger 
European  dominion  than  any  English  sovereign  has  ever  done ; 
and  perhaps  also  a  more  homogeneous  one.  No  potentate  of  the 
time  came  near  him  except  the  king  of  Germany,  the  emperor, 
with  whom  he  was  allied  as  an  equal.  The  king  of  the  Norwegians, 
the  Danes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Swedes  ^,  was  in  a  position 
which  might  have  suggested  the  foundation  of  a  Scandinavian 
empire  with  Britain  annexed.  Canute's  division  of  his  dominions 
on  his  death-bed,  showed  that  he  saw  this  to  be  impossible; 

them  see  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  733.  Although  they  recall  very  distinctly 
the  features  of  the  primitive  comitatus  (above,  p.  150,  n.  2),  they  do  not  con- 
cern Constitutional  History  further,  and  add  in  no  important  degree  to  the 
elements  already  existing  in  £nglish  society.  The  heriot  is  often  regarded  as 
an  institution  of  Canute ;  but  there  are  many  examples  of  the  custom  in  the 
charters  much  earlier,  which  show  that  he  simply  declared  the  law  of  an 
ancient,  probably  primitive,  usage.     Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  99.     The  lieriots  of 
Theodred,  Bishop  of  Klmham  (Cod.  Dipl.  dcccclvii),  Ethelwald  the  ealdor- 
man  (mclxxiii),  Elfgar  (mccxxiii),  Beorhtric  (ccccxcii),  and  many  others 
are  known ;  and  they  seem  to  imply  an  assessment  similar  to  Canute's  own. 
And  in  this  view  of  the  case,  where  the  payment  had  become  «k  \&^\>iX!&^ 
amount  due  from  persons  of  a  particular  rank,  it  '  became  posaWA^  iov  n«oti\«sol 
to  be  charged  with  it.  *    In  other  words  the  heriot  was  bocouiQ  b^  bwt^eii  otiL 
the  Innd  ntber  than  on  the  person, 
^  See  bJB  letter  to  the  LUhops,  in  Florence  of  Worceater,  iL.l>.  io>^\. 
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mte'g       Norway,  for  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  strong  hand  was  re- 
manent   moved,  was  broken  up  amongst  an  anarchical  crew  of  piratic  and 
ed.     '    bloodthirsty  princes,  nor  could  Denmark  be  regarded  as  likely 
to  continue  united  with  England.     The  English  nation  was  too 
much  divided  and  demoralised  to  retain  hold  on  Scandinavia, 
even  if  the  condition  of  the  latter  had  allowed  it.    Hence  Canute 
determined  that  during  his  life,  as  after  his  death,  the  nations 
should  be  governed  on  their  own  principles,  and  as  the  Saxons, 
the  Bavarians,  the  Swabians  and  the  Franconians  obeyed  Conrad 
the  Salic,  so  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes  and  the 
English  should  obey  him.     But  still  further,  the  four  nations  of 
the  English,  Northumbrians,  East  Angles,  Mercians  and  West 
Saxons,  might,  each  under  their  own  national  leader,  obey  a 
sovereign  who  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  peace  amongst  them. 
ndaJ  ten-  The  great  earldoms  of  Canute's  reign  were  perhaps  a  nearer  ap- 

aute*8       proach  to  a  feudal  division  of  En<rlaud  than  anything  which 
rernment   ^  o  J         & 

earls.  followed  the  Norman  Conquest.  That  of  Mercia  was  a  vast 
territory  in  which  the  earl,  an  old  Mercian  noble,  united  tlie 
great  territories  of  the  national  aethel  with  the  official  authority 
and  domain  of  the  ealdorman,  and  exercised  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  limited  only  by  the  king's  reeves  and  the 
bishops.  And  the  extent  to  which  this  creation  of  the  four  earl- 
doms affected  the  history  of  the  next  half  century  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  The  certain  tendency  of  such  an  arrangement  to 
become  hereditary,  and  the  certain  tendency  of  the  hereditary 
occupation  of  great  fiefs  ultimately  to  ovenvhelm  the  royal 
power,  are  well  exemplified.  The  process  by  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  king  concentrates  in  himself  the  representation  of  the 
nation,  as  judge,  patron,  and  landlord,  reaches  its  climax  only  to 
break  up,  save  where  the  king's  hand  is  strong  enough  to  hold 
fast  what  he  has  inherited,  and  the  people  are  coherent  enough  to 

dpi  of       sustain  him.     The  history  of  the  reign  of  Edwaid  the  Confessor 

■ItoMor.     is  little  more  than  the  variation  of  the  balance  of  power  between 

the  families  of  Godwin  and  Leofric ;  the  power  of  the  witenagemot 

is  wielded  by  the  great  earls  in  turn ;  each  has  his  allies  amoug 

the  Welsh,  Irish  and  Scottish  princes,  each  his  friends  and  refuge 

I  on  the  continent:  at  their  alternate  ^\c.\.«A\ovl  >X\^  Vva.^  teceives 
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and  dismiFses  his  wife,  names  and  sets  aside  his  biBhops.  The  PoUcyof 
disruption  of  the  realm  is  imminent.  The  work  of  Godwin  is  Leofric. 
crowned  by  the  exaltation  of  Harold,  who  saw  the  evils  of  the 
existing  state  and  attempted  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  family 
interests  to  unite  the  house  of  Leofric  in  the  support  of  a 
national  sovereignty.  But  the  policy  of  Leofric,  followed  out 
by  the  lukewarm  patriotism  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  opened  the 
way  to  the  Norman  Conquest  by  disabling  the  right  arm  of 
Harold.  The  Norman  Conquest  restored  national  unity  at  a 
ti'emendous  temporary  sacrifice,  just  as  the  Danish  Conquest  in 
other  ways,  and  by  a  reverse  process,  had  helped  to  create  it. 

In  all  this  however  there  is  nothing  that  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  of  any  formal  infusion  of  Scandinavian  polity  *.  The 
measure,  so  far  as  it  is  new,  is  rather  Frank  or  German,  and  in 
advance  rather  than  in  the  rear  of  the  indigenous  development. 

78.  A  glance  at  the  Karolin&dan  lec^islation  of  the  ninth  cen-  Question  o 

.  .11111  tno  iiiftisioi 

tury  suggests  the  important  question  whether  the  legal  measures  ofFimuk 
adopted  by  Alfred  and  his  descendants  were  to  any  great  extent  the  later 
influenced  by  continental  precedents.     The  intercourse  between  ^Hem. 
the  two  courts  had  been  close  and  constant,  the  social  condition 
of  the  two  nations  was  far  more  uniform  than  a  superficial  view 
of  their  history  would  lead  us  to  believe,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
respective  legislative  periods  there  are  coincidences  which  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  accidental.     During  the  reign  of  the 
Great  Charles  the  Frank  court  was  the  home  of  English  exiles, 
as  well  as  of  English  scholars^.     Egbert  spent  as  a  banished 
man  in  France  three  years,  one  of  which  was  marked  by  Charles's 

*  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  272,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  views  of 
Northern  antiquaries,  who  refer  every  point  of  similarity  between  Scandi- 
navia and  England  to  Norse  and  Danish  influences  in  Britain,  seem  to  be 
maintained  in  ignorance  of  the  body  of  English  hiHtory  which  existed  earlier 
than  the  Norse  invasions,  the  civilising  and  Christianising  influence  of 
England  on  Scandinavia,  and  the  common  stock  of  institutions  that  both 
nationalities  possessed.  The  temperate  and  critical  treatment  of  Konrad 
Maurer  is  strongly  in  contrast  with  this.  But  even  the  introduction  of  the 
huskarls  and  the  forest  law  are  to  a  certain  extent  outside  our  present 
subject :  the  former  was  no  permanent  institution,  and  the  latter  rests  on 
too  weak  evidence  to  be  accepted.  I  have  therefore  preferred  \iO  xsv^TtLXXoirL 
what  is  important  about  them  under  other  heads. 

*  See  the  letters  of  Offk,  Alcuin  and  Charles,  in  the  CouncWa  waA.  ¥.c^^- 
j^iastic»l  Documenta,  in.  48^,  4^8,  561-565. 
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Interooune  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  *.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Suum  kin«i  there  he  conceived  the  desire  of  establishing  a  supremacy  over 
KjuQtingg;  the  English  kingdoms  as  well  as  the  idea  of  binding  to  himself 
and  his  dynasty  the  mother  church  of  tlie  land  in  alliance  for 
mutual  patronage  ".  The  character  and  some  part  of  the  history 
of  Ethelwulf  are  in  strict  parallel  with  those  of  Lewis  the  Pious, 
whose  correspondent  he  was  in  his  early  years  and  whose  grand- 
daughter he  married  on  his  return  from  his  Roman  pilgrimage. 
Alfred  drew  from  the  empire  some  at  least  of  the  scholars  whose 
assistance  in  the  restoration  of  learning  repaid  to  a  great  extent 
the  debt  due  to  England  for  the  services  of  Alcuin.  Charles  the 
Simple  and  Otto  the  Great  were  married  to  two  of  the  sisters  of 
Athcl stall ;  and  whilst  Otto  was  consolidating  the  Saxon  empire 
on  the  continent,  his  nephew  was  gathering  subject  kings  at  his 
court  and  taking  to  himself  the  titles  of  emperor  and  Augustus. 

twitempo-     As  Otto  collected  the  great  duchies  of  Gennany  into  the  hands 

iYu*y  ix)iicy  •  

of  the  Saxon  of  his  sons  and  Fons-in-law,  Edgar  placed  the  great  ealdorman- 

ships  of  England  in  the  hands  of  his  own  kinsmen.  In  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  at  the  same  time  England  was  largely  copying 
from  the  manuals  of  Frank  statesmanship.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Canons  and  Penitentials  of  the  tenth  century  are  in  great  part 
Intercourse  translations  and  exi)ansions  of  the  Frank  books  of  discipline 
which  had  a  hundred  years  earlier  been  based  on  the  works  of 
Theodore  and  Egbert.  It  would  be  very  rash  to  affirm  that 
while  the  bishops,  who  composed  so  large  a  part  of  the  witena- 
gemot,  sought  foreign  models  for  their  canons,  they  did  not  seek 
foreign  models  for  the  secular  laws.  Dunstan  had  learned 
monastic  discipline  where  he  might  also  have  furnished  himself 
with  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  great  office  of  first  adviser  to 
the  king.  But  the  brilliant  period  of  imperial  legislation  was 
over  before  the  time  of  Alfred ;  in  the  disorganisation  of  the 
latter  penod  of  the  Karolings  much  of  the  framework  of  their 
system  had  ceased  to  exist  except  in  the  law  books;  and  the 
j)arallels  l)etween  Frank  and  English  law  must  not  be  pressed 


Vriods  of 
|i^nk  and 
English 
lf*Ki>ilation 
do  not  coin* 
cide. 


i 


'  Chron.  Sax.  AD.  836.    Brihtric  ditid  in  a.d.  803 :   Egbert's  rtay  in 
France  mu«t  have  covered  the  date  oi  CYvhtWh  toxvux^XAftu. 
^  -See  Cliapter  VIll.  p.  256. 
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without  allowing  for  the  similaritj  of  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  them  and  for  the  fundamental  stock  of  common  prin- 
ciples and  customs  which  underlay  them.  The  law  which  provided  Coind- 

,  ,        denoes  of 

that  the  landless  man  must  have  a  lord  appears  in  the  Capitu-  law  and 
lanes  of  Charles  the  Bald  half  a  century  before  it  appears  in  the 
— dooms  of  Athelstan  \  The  judicial  investigations  made  by  Alfred 
through  his  'fideles'  may  remind  us  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Frank  '  missi'^:  in  England,  as  in  the  empire,  the  head  of  the  shire 
receives  a  third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  law  courts':  and  the 
great  thegn  is  allowed  to  swear  by  the  agency  of  a  representative*. 
Yet  all  these  may  be  merely  the  results  of  similar  circumstances. 
In  other  points,  where  the  coincidences  are  more  striking,  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  may  be  fatal  to  an  affirmative  theory.  It 
cannot  be  safely  said  that  Edgar's  regulations  for  the  hundred  Unoertointy 
were  borrowed  from  the  law  of  Childebert  and  Clothair,  or  that 
Ethelred's  rating  of  the  eight  hides  to  furnish  a  helm  and  coat 
of  mail  was  an  imitation  of  the  Frank  practice  °,  or  that  the  pay- 
ment of  Danegeld  in  a.d.  991  was  consciously  adopted  on  the 
precedent  created  by  Chai'les  the  Bald  in  a.d.  861,  866  and  877 
in  Gktul  and  Lothariugia  •"'.  Jurists  will  probably  always  differ 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  scabini  of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  the 

*  Above,  p.  80. 

'  ABser,  M.  H.  B.  497.  '  Nam  omnia  pene  totius  suae  regionis  judicia 
quae  in  absentia  sua  fiebant,  sagaciter  investigabat  qualiter  fierent,  jasta 
aut  etiam  injusta;  aut  vero  d  aliquam  in  illis  judiciiB  iniquitatem  intelligere 
poBset,  leniter  advocatos  illos  ipsoB  judices  aut  per  se  ipsum  aut  per  aJios 
SUO8  fideles  quoslibet  interrogabat.' 

'  Above,  p.  113. 

^  Ranks,  §  5.  Select  Charters,  p.  64.  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  2  28.  '  Honorem 
enim  talem  nostris  vassallis  dominicis  oonoedimus,  ut  ipsi  non  sicut  reliqui 
manu  propria  sacramentum  jurent,  sed  meiior  homo  iUorum  et  credibilior 
illud  agere  non  differat.*  Cap.  Vem.  Aj>.  884,  c.  11.  'Exceptis  nostris 
vassis  dominicis  pro  quibus  illorum  homines  meliores  juramentum  persol- 
▼ent.'  Ibid.  c.  4.  Baluze,  ii.  195,  197.  But  this  existed  a  century  before 
in  the  Lex  Saxonum,  where  the  noble  is  allowed  to  swear  '  in  manu  liti  sui 
vel  sua  armata  ;*  c.  8. 

'  Robertson,  Essays,  p.  x. 

*  See  the  Capitularies  of  a.d.  861  (Baluze,  ii.  103)  and  877.  'Haec 
constituta  est  exactio  Nortmannis  qui  erant  in  Sequana  tribuenda  ut  a 
regione  ejus*  reoederent.'  The  tax  in  a.d.  877  is  twelve  denarii  from  the 
mansus  indominicatus ;  from  the  mansus  ingenuilis  four  from  the  rent,  four 
from  the  teuant ;  from  the  mansus  servilis  two  from  the  rent  »sid  Vno  Itcsccl 
the  tenant.  BaJuzev  11  1/5,  ij6.  Waltz,  D.  Y,  G.  iv.  102.  'BU^bvcVioii, 
^Baaays,  pp,  116,  itj,    Ann.  S,  Berdn,  A  J>.  866. 
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Panllels  not  assistant  thecms  of  the  shiremoot ' :  whether  the  twelve  senior 

proofik  11 

th^ns  who  swear  to  accuse  none  falsely  are  a  jury  of  inquest 
like  the  inquisitors  of  Lewis,  or  a  compurgatory  body  to  deter- 
mine on  the  application  of  the  ordeal.  The  oath  imposed  by 
Canute  on  every  one  above  the  age  of  twelve,  that  he  will  not 
be  a  thief  nor  cognisant  of  theft ',  runs  back  through  the  common 
form  to  Edmund's  oath  of  allegiance  ^,  and  finds  parallels  in  the 
earliest  legislation  of  Charles  the  Greats  In  more  than  one 
passage  the  collection  of  early  English  usages,  known  as  the 
Leges  Henrici  Primi,  recalls  the  exact  language  of  the  Capitu- 
laries and  of  still  earlier  laws^  But  although  we  may  be 
inclined  to  reject  the  theory  that  refers  all  such  importations 
of  Frank  law  to  the  Norman  lawyers,  and  to  claim  for  the 
institutions,  which  like  trial  by  jury  came  to  full  growth  on 
English  soil,  a  native  or  at  least  a  common  Germanic  origin, 
it  is  wibcr  and  f^afer  to  allow  the  coincidences  to  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  to  avoid  a  positive  theory  that  the  first  inde- 
pendent investigator  may  find  means  of  demolishing.  It  is 
enough  that,  although  in  difierent  lines  aud  in  widely  contrasted 
political  circumstances,  royalty  was  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  working  itself  into  forms  in  which  the  old  Germanic 


"% 


*  See  above,  p.  103. 

'  *VoluinuB  ut  omnis  homo  post  duoclecimum  aetatis  suae  annum  juret 
quod  fur  etwe  nolit  nee  furi  consentancus.^  Canute,  ii.  §  21.  Compare  with 
this  the  later  regulations  of  Hi'nry  II  and  Richard  I.     Select  Charters, 

PP-  137*  256. 

'  Select  Charters,  p.  66.  *  Ut  nemo  concelet  hoc  in  fratre  vel  proximo 
8U0  plus  quam  in  extraneo.' 

*  Waitz,  1>.  V.  C4.  iv.  368.  *Judex  unusquisque  per  civitatem  fiidat 
jurare  ad  Dei  judicia  homines  credentes  juxta  quantos  praeviderit,  seu  fori« 
per  curtes  vel  vicoras  manuuros,  ut  cui  ex  ipsis  coj^nituni  fuerit,  id  est  homi- 
cidia,  furta,  adultcria  et  de  inlicitas  conjunctiones,  ut  neuio  eas  concelet.* 
Capit.  Langobard.  A.I).  782,   c.   8.     Cf.  Capit.  Silvac.  AJ).  853;   Baluze, 

ii-  44»  45- 

*  See  Schmid,  Gesetze,  pp.  437,  438,  471, 472,  484,  485  ;  Thorpe,  Ancient 

Laws,  pp.  507,  509,  510,  &c.     The  regulations   of  Athelstan   (ii.  %  14), 

£<lgar  [\\\.  §  8)  and  Ethelred  (iv.  §  6)  respecting  coin,  may  be  compared 

with  those  of  Lewis  the  Pious  (Baluze,  i.  432,  500),  and  Charles  the  Bald 

id.  ii.  120,  121).     Cf.  both  with  the  Roman  Law  (Just.  Cod.  ii  %  34), 

which  they  were  doubtless  derived.     The  law  againnt  holding  gemots 

Sundays  and  festivals  (Etheired,  v.  13  ;  Canute,  i.  15)   also  resembles 

it  of  Charles  the  Great  (Boluze,  i.  1%^^  uu^  C\imW%  the  Bold  (ibid.  ii. 
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idea  of  the  king  is  scarcely  recognisable,  whilst  the  influence  of  Similftc  t«n- 
long-ebtablished  organisations,  of  settled  homes,  and  hereditary  Frank  ind 
jurisdictions,  was  producing  a  tenitorial  system  of  government  hittovy. 
unknown  to  the  race  in  its  early  stages.     A  strong  current  of 
similar  events  will  produce  coincidences  in  the  history  of  nations 
whose  whole  institutions  are  distinct;    much  more  will   like 
circumstances  force  similarly  constituted  nations  into  like  expe- 
dients;   nay,  great  legislators  will  think  together  even  if  the 
events   that  suggest   the  thought  be   of  the  most  dissimilar 
character.     No  amount  of  analogy  between  two  systems  can  by 
itself  prove  the  actual  derivation  of  the  one  from  the  other. 

79.  Although  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  from  Formula  of 
the  condition  in  which  its  whole  organisation  depends  on  per-  ment. 
soual  relations  to  that  in  which  everything  depends  on  territorial 
ones,  is  marked  at  each  step  by  some  change  in  the  royal  power, 
it  is  better  described  in  this  formula  than  as  a  progress  from 
democracy  to  monarchy,  or  from  a  democratic  to  an  aristocratic 
monarchy,  or  from  alodialism  to  feudalism.  The  growth  of 
the  royal  power  was  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  what  it 
gained  on  one  side,  it  lost  on  another.  The  king  became  the 
source  of  justice,  the  lord  and  patron  of  his  people,  the  owner  of  the 
public  lands ;  but  he  had  almost  immediately  to  part  with  the  sub- 
stantial exercise  of  the  powers  so  appropriated.  By  the  grants  of 
land,  constantly  increasing  in  number,  the  royal  demesne  was 
continually  diminished,  and  the  diminution  of  royal  demesne  made 
the  taxation  of  the  people  the  only  available  means  of  meeting 
public  emergencies.  The  immunities  which,  by  grant  or  by  pre-  Diminution 
scription,  were  vested  in  the  holders  of  bookland,  actually  with-  real  powers, 
drew  the  profits  and  powers  of  jurisdiction  from  the  source  from 
which  they  themselves  emanated.  The  patronage  or  lordehip 
which  was  to  imite  the  king  more  closely  than  ever  before  with 
the  people,  was  intercepted  by  a  number  of  mesne  lordships  and 
superiorities,  which  kept  them  in  reality  further  asunder. 

Edgar  had  perfected  so  far  as  we  can  see  the  theory  of  royalty.  B<^ty . 
He  had  collected,  we  are  told,  a  fleet  of  not  less  than  3600  ships,  highest    — 
which  every  summer  he  reviewed  and  exercised  in  c\TC\iTxm«bV\-^A«H«* 
gating  Britsi/i^  thus  providing  for  present  defence  anSi  ^ot  VX^fc 
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BdgBT^t        maiDtenance  of  permanent  discipline.     The  winter  and  spring 
turn.  be  devoted  to  judicial  circuits,  in  which  he  traversed  all  the 

^  provinces  of  the  English,  and  accurately  inquired  how  the 
magistrates  observed  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  bis  own 
decrees,  that  the  poor  might  not  suffer  injury  or  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  the  mighty  ^.  Possibly  the  tradition  is  brighter 
than  the  reality,  for  the  evil  times  that  followed  may  well  have 
suggested  an  exaggeration  of  past  blessings.  But  the  spirit  of 
Hialegisla-  Edgar's  legislation  is  good.  The  preamble  of  his  secular  laws 
declares  that  every  man  shall  be  worthy  of  folkright,  poor  as 
well  as  rich;  and  the  penalties  for  unrighteous  judgment,  with 
the  promise  of  redress  by  the  king  in  the  last  resort,  imme- 
diately follow'*.  Witli  his  death  the  evil  days  began  at  once. 
The  strong  men  whom  he  had  curbed  to  his  service,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  youth  and  weakness  of  his  sons;  and  internal 
divisions  rendered  the  kingdom  of  Ethelred  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Danes.  The  real  benefit  of  the  changes  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury fell  into  the  hands  of  the  great  ealdormen,  and  through 
Increase  of  them  to  the  thegns.  The  local  jurisdictions  grew :  the  feeling 
the^great  of  national  union  which  had  been  springing  up,  was  thrown 
back :  the  tribal  divisions  had  become  territorial,  but  they  were 
divisions  still.  The  gi^eat  lords  rounded  off  their  estates  and 
consolidated  their  jurisdictions :  each  had  his  own  national  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.  The  Mercian  Elfhere  banished  the  monks 
and  replaced  them  with  married  clerks ;  the  East  Anglian  Ethel- 
win,  God's  friend,  and  the  East-Saxon  Brihtnoth,  drove  out 
the  clerks  and  replaced  the  monks '.  "Where  ecclesiastical  order 
was  settled  by  the  local  rulers,  notwithstanding  the  strong  hand 
of  Dunstan,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  temporal  liber- 
ties could  be  sustained  by  Ethelred.     Another  Danish  inroad 

*  Florence  of  Worcester,  a.d.  975.  Edgar's  judicial  circuits  were  copied 
by  Canute ;  Hist.  Kamsey  (ap.  Gale),  )>.  441 :  and  they  may  have  been 
copied  from  the  practice  of  Alfred  ;  Asser,  M.  H.  B.  497. 

'  £dgar,  iii.  §  1  ;  *  Yolo  ut  omnia  homo  sit  dignus  juris  publici,  pauper  et 
dives,  quicunque  sit,  et  eis  junta  judicia  judicentur ;  ot  sit  in  emendationibus 
remissio  venialis  apud  Deum  et  apud  saecultim  tolerabills.*  The  latter 
clause  is  re-echoed  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I  and  John ;  and  may  be  traced 
further  hack  in  the  legislation  of  Alfred.    LI.  Introd.  §  49.  7. 

*  Flor.  Wig,  A.D.  975. 


lords. 
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seemed  needed  to  restore  the  state  of  things  that  Edgar  had 
created. 

80.  One  good  result  attended   this  apparent  retrogression.  Prematiire 
There  had  been  centralisation  without  concentration :  all  risrhts  tton  under 
and  duties  were  ranging  themselves  round  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  there  was  a  danger  that  the  old  local  organisations  might 
become  obsolete.    Edgar  had  found  it  necessary  to  renew  the  law 
of  the  hundreds  and  to  forbid  recourse  to  the  king's  audience 
until  the  local  means  of  obtaining  justice  had  been  exhausted  ^ 
His  fleets  and  armies  may  not  improbably  have  been  organised 
on  a  plan  of  centralisation.      Such  a  tendency  was  almost  a 
necessity  where  the  royal  authority  was  becoming  recognised  The  events 
as  imperial,  or  as  limited  only  by  a  witenagemot  of  royal  nomi-  lowed  his 
nees  in  whicli  no  representation  or  concentration  of  local  ma-  therasuitof 
chinery  had  a  place.     The  fact  then  that  the  great  lords,  by  the  local  divi- 
extension  of  their  own  rights  and   the  practical  assertion  of  popular  in. 
independence,  took  to  themselves  the  advantages  of  the  change 
and  maintained  their  jurisdictions  apart,  gave  a  longer  tenure  of 
life  to  the  provincial  divisions.     The  national  unity  was  weak- 
ened by  the  sense  of  provincial  unity,  and  individual  liberty  was 
strengthened  against  the  time  when  the  national  unity  should 
be,  not  the  centralisation  of  powers,  but  the  concentration  of  all 
organisation ;  a  period  long  distant  and  to  be  reached  through 
strange  vicissitudes.   In  the  maintenance  of  provincial  courts  and 
armies  was  inherent  the  maintenance  of  ancient  liberty. 

For  notwithstandinsr  the  series  of  developments  which  have  Mainten- 

...  .       .  .  anoe  of  pro- 

been  traced  so  far,  the  forms  of  primitive  organisation  still  gene-  vipcw  ad- 
rally  survived.     The  warriors  of  the  shire,  whether  fi*ee  men  of  m  miiitauy 
...  matters. 

full  political  right,  or  the  church  vassals,  or  the  contingents  of 
the  great  thegns,  fought  as  men  of  the  shire  under  the  ealdor- 
man  or  his  officer.  The  local  force  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
shire was  beaten  by  the  Danes  at  Penho;  the  East  Angliaus 
and  the  men  of  Cambridgeshire  fought  apart  at  Ringmere  ;  the 
men   of  Dorset,  Wilts  and  Devon  at   Sherstone^.     Even  the 

^  Edgar,  iii.  §  a  :    *  Nemo  requirat  regem  pro  aUqua  ca\i«ak  tusa.  ^cycv\\ 
negetur  ei  omoe  d'lgnum  recti  vei  rectum  impetrare  uon  ^^^\i.*  ' 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A  J).  looi,  1010,  1016. 
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Pditical  in-  political  attitude  of  the  province  was  determined  by  the  ealdor- 

depcndenoe 

of  the  earls,  man  and  the  thegns.     The  Northumbrian  earl  Uhtred  and  the 

West  Saxon  earl  Ethelmar  make  their  separate  agreements  with 
Sweyn,  and  in  so  doing  declare  their  independence  of  Ethelred  ^ 
Pennaiience  But  still  more  certainly  in  the  local  courts  the  old  spirit  of 
customs.  freedom  found  room.  The  forms  were  the  same  whether  the 
king's  gerefa  or  the  lord's  steward  called  them  together:  the 
hundred  retained  its  peace,  the  township  its  customs :  the  very 
disruption  of  society  preserved  these  things  for  the  better  days, 
rontain^^  In  the  preservation  of  the  old  forms, — the  compulation  by 
l^of  new  the  kindred  of  the  accused,  the  responsibility  for  the  wergild, 
the  representation  of  the  township  in  the  court  of  the  hundred, 
and  that  of  the  hundred  in  the  court  of  the  shire ;  the  choice  of 
witnesses ;  the  delegation  to  chosen  committees  of  the  common 
judicial  rights  of  the  suitors  of  the  folkmoot;  the  need  of 
witness  for  the  transfer  of  chattels,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
hundred  or  shire  to  the  title  to  lands ;  the  report  of  the  hundred 
and  shire  as  to  criminals  and  the  duty  of  enforcing  their  pro- 
duction and  punishment,  and  tlie  countless  diversity  of  customs 
in  which  the  several  communities  went  to  work  to  fulfil  the 
general  injunctions  of  the  law, — in  these  remained  the  seeds  of 
future  liberties ;  themselves  perhaps  the  mere  shakings  of  tlie 
olive  tree,  the  scattered  grains  that  royal  and  noble  gleaners  had 
scorned  to  gather,  but  destined  for  a  new  life  after  many  days 
of  burial.  They  were  the  humble  discipline  by  which  a  down- 
trodden people  were  schooled  to  act  together  in  small  things, 
until  the  time  came  when  they  could  act  together  for  great 
ones. 
Growth  of  81.  The  growth  of  national  character  under  these  changes  is 
character,  a  matter  of  further  interest.  Although  the  national  experience 
was  not  enough  to  produce  a  strong  and  thorough  feeling  of 
union,  it  had  been  equable  and  general.  No  part  of  England 
was  far  behind  any  other  in  civilisation.  The  several  kingdoms 
iiad  been  Christianised  in  ra[)id  succession,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion  of  the  Danes  liad  been  so  speedy  as  little  to  affect  the 
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comparative  ciTilisation  of  the  districts  they  occupied  after  it  Unifbrm 

.  .  .  condition  of 

had  once  fairlj  hegun.   Northumbria  had  indeed  never  recovered  Sngfamd. 

the  learning  and  cultivation  of  her  early  days,  but  Kent  and 
Wessex  had  retrograded  nearly  as  much  during  the  dark  cen- 
tury that  preceded  Alfred.  The  depression  of  national  life 
under  Ethelred  was  much  the  same  everywhere.  The  free  man 
learned  that  he  had  little  beyond  his  own  arm  and  the  circle  of        ^^-^^ 

bis  friends  to  trust  to.     The  cohesion  of  the  nation  was  greatest  Oraatoft 

cohesion  in 
in  the  lowest  ranges.     Family,  township,  hundred,  county  held  the  lowest 

together  when  ealdorman  was  struggling  with  ealdorman  and  the  organiaa- 

king  was  left  in  isolated  dignity.  Kent,  Devonshire,  Northumbria, 

had  a  corporate  life  which  England  had  not,  or  which  she  could 

not  bring  to  action  in  the  greatest  emergencies.     The  witena- 

gemot  represented   the  wisdom,  but  concentrated  neither  the 

power  nor  the  will,  of  the  nation. 

The  individual  Englishman  must  have  been  formed  under  Effect  of 
circumstances  that  called  forth  much  self-reliance  and  little  histoiy  on 
hearty  patriotism.  His  sympathies  must  have  run  into  very 
narrow  and  provincial  channels.  His  own  home  and  parish 
were  much  more  to  him  than  the  house  of  Cerdic  or  the  safety 
of  the  nation.  As  a  Christian,  too,  he  had  more  real,  more 
appreciable  social  duties  than  as  an  Englishman.  He  could 
accept  Sweyn  or  Canute,  if  he  would  be  his  good  lord  and  not 
change  the  laws  or  customs  that  regulated  his  daily  life.  There 
was  a  strong  sense  of  social  freedom  without  much  care  about 
political  power.  It  was  inhereut  in  the  bloods  Caesar  had 
seen  it  in  the  ancient  German,  and  the  empire  of  Charles  and 
Otto  sti'ove  in  vain  to  remodel  it  in  the  medieval  aggregation 
of  the  Oerman-speaking  nationalities ;  Bavarian,  Saxon,  Fran- 
conian,  Swabian,  were  even  less  inclined  to  recognise  their  unity 
than  were  the  nations  which  now  called  themselves  English. 

The  form  however  which  this  tendency  took  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Contrast 
of  the  eleventh  century,  is  distinct  from  the  corresponding  phases  ^ 
of  French  and  Oerman  character.     The  Frenchman  can  indeed 
scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  developed  any  national  character;  or 
rather  the  heavy  hand  of  Frank  supremacy  had  not  fto  i%x  t^*^^^^ 
jt8  pressure  as  to  allow  the  elastic  nature  ot  ttve  QciX\i^  Acoia^V 
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to  assert  itself;  and  the  historical  Frank  of  the  age  is  still  for 
the  most  part  Qermau.     The  territory  itself  scarcely  ventures 
to  take  a  collective  name,  and  resembles  the  Gallia  of  Caesar 
The  arrowing  more  than  that  of  Honorius.     But  the  new  life  that  is  growing 
is  oivic         up  is  city  life,  and  the  liberties  at  which  it  grasps  are  collective 
ruxmi.  rather  thuu  individual  privileges.      The   rural  populations  of 

France  arc,  as  they  were  in  the  latter  days  of  Koman  rule,  and 
as  they  continued  to  be  more  or  less  until  the  revolution,  a 
jieople  from  whom  social  freedom  had  so  long  departed  that  it 
was  scarcely  regretted,  scarcely  coveted ;  to  whom  Christianity 
had  brought  little  more  than  the  idea  of  liberty  in  another  life 
to  be  waited  for  and  laboured  for  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
the  present.  The  true  life  was  in  the  towns,  where,  in  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  or  under  the  favour  of  some  native  lord 
temporal  or  spiritual,  or  under  the  patronage  of  a  king  who 
would  fain  purchase  help  on  idl  sides  against  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  his  too  powei-ful  friends,  in  the  guild  and  the  com- 
nmne,  men  were  making  tlicir  puny  efforts  after  free  action. 

But  it  is  as    But   this   life  had    fccarcely  reached  tlie  surface:   the   acts   of 

yet  scarcely 

conscious,     kings  and  councils  fill  the  pages  of  history.     Law  was  either 

slowly  evolving  itself  in  the  shape  of  feudal  custom,  or  resting 
on  the  changeless  rock  of  Roman  juiisprudence :  the  one  un- 
conscious of  its  development  and  calling  forth  no  active  partici- 
pation in  the  people,  the  other  subject  to  no  development  at  all. 
Even  the  language  has  scarcely  declared  itself,  except  in  the 
fragments  of  courtly  minstrelsy. 

The  contrast  between  the  Englishman  and  the  native  German 

is  not  so  strong.    The  disruptive  tendency  in  the  English  state  is 

Aiwonco  of    little  connected  with  primitive  national  divisions.    There  is  little 

nationality    evidence  to  show  that  the  people  in  general  felt  their  nationality  as 

EnSish.^^     AVest  Saxons  or  Mercians,  however  nmch  they  might  realise  their 

connexion  as  Yorkshiremen  or  men  of  Kent.     The  Saxon  and 

Bavarian  of  the  continent  had  each  their  national  policy :  their 

national  consciousness  was  so  strong  tiiat,  like  that  of  the  Irish,  it 

constantly  impressed  itself  even  upon  alien  rulers.     The  Saxon 

k  emperor  niade  his  nearest  kinsman  duke  of  Bavaria  only  to  dis- 

cover  that  be  had  made  his  feou  or  \ito>i)cL<iT  «L^a.'^wc\3Mi*vQs\.«^^ 


Ck>utraHt 
with  the 
German. 
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making  the  BaTarians  loyal.      The  Swabian  emperor  sent  a  strength  of 
Swabian  duke  to  Saxony  in  the  idea  that  the  Saxons  would  yinoial  feel- 
cling  rather  to  the  emperor  than  to  an  alien  governor ;  but  the  the  Ger- 
Swabian  duke  became  forthwith  a  Saxon,  and  the  loyalty  that 
was   called   forth  was   devoted   entirely  to  the   adopted  ruler. 
And  these  nations  had  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  aims ; 
the  Saxons  preferred  the  pope  to  any  emperor  but  a  Saxon  one  ; 
the  Bavarians  were  ready  to  give  up  the  empire  altogether  if 
they  might  have  a  king  of  their  own.     In  both  there  was  a  sin- 
gular development  of  personal  loyalty  with  a  distinctly  national  And  of 
aim  in  the  politics  of  the  empire.      But  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  i^ty. 
history  there  is  an  equally  singular  lack  of  personal   loyalty, 
and  a  very  languid  appreciation  of  national  action.    Such  loyalty 
as  really  appears  is  loyalty  to  the  king,  not  to  the  provincial 
rulers  whom   they  saw  more  closely  and  knew  better.      The 
poetic  lamentations    of    the   chronicler   over  the   dead   kings 
may  perhaps   express  the  feeling  of  the  churchmen  and   the 
courtiers,  but  have  nothing  to  answer  to  them  in  the  case  of 
the  provincial  rulers.     The  great  earls  had  not,  it  would  seem, 
an  hereditary  hold  upon  their  people ;  and  although  they  had 
political  aims  of  their  own,  these  were  not  such  as  the  people 
could  sympathise  with.     The  popularity  of  Harold  the  son  of 
Godwin  is  only  an  apparent  exception  :  it  was  won  indeed  by  his 
personal  gifts  and  his  ubiquitous  activity,  but  carried  with  it 
no  feeling  of  loyalty.   Much  even  of  that  higher  sentiment  which  Languid 

contcioufl* 

was  bestowed  on  his  kingly  career  was  retrospective;  they  valued  nessof 
him  most  when  he  was  lost.   Throughout,  the  connexion  between  patriotism 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  such  patriotism  and  loyalty  as  exist,  seems  English, 
to  want  that  )3asis  of  personal  affection  which  is  so  natural  and 
necessary  to  it.     It  is  not  on  national  glories,  but  on  national 
miseries  that  the  Chronicler  expatiates ;  and  the  misery  brings 
out,  perhaps  more  than  necessary,  the  querulous  and  helpless 
tone  of  national  feeling ;  a  tone  which  no  doubt  is  called  forth 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman  regime,  but  which  might, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the   mouths   of  other  men, 
have  been  exchanged  for  one  of  very  differeiit  c\v«iTa.<i\«t  \  >i>afc 
Bong  of  the  people  emuloua  of  ancient  glories,  girAm^  \\as?vl  \>:^ 
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for  a  strong  and  united  effort  af^er  liberty.  There  is  no  breath 
of  this  in  the  English  remains  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
history  of  the  ill-contriyed  and  worse  executed  attempts  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Conqueror  proves  that  there  was  little  life 
of  the  kind.  Yet  there  was  life ;  although  it  lay  deep  now,  it 
would  be  strong  enough  when  it  reached  the  surface :  nor  had 
the  Conqueror  any  wish  to  break  the  bruised  reed. 
Little  in-  The  lack  of  political  aims  which  micrht  give  a  stimulus  to 

in  England  provincial  patriotism,  was  not  compensated  by  ecclesiastical 
eoolesiatti-  partisanship,  although  the  struggle  between  the  seculars  and 
ortheoon-  regulars  does  fill  a  page  in  English  history  to  the  loss  it  may 
be  feared  of  more  important  matter.  But  the  great  disputes 
between  the  imperial  and  papal  pretensions  that  moved  the 
continent,  found  no  echo  here,  and  called  forth  no  sympathy. 
The  English,  like  the  continental  Saxons,  were  proud  of 
their  faithfulness  to  Rome;  but  it  was  a  far  distant  Some 
that  interfered  very  little  with  them,  and  that  in  the  minds 
of  their  kings  and  prelates  had  the  aspect  of  a  spiritual 
city,  very  different  from  anything  that  was  really  to  be  found 
there.  The  clergy  had  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  difference 
between  pope  and  antipope  :  even  in  doctrine  they  had  scarcely 
advanced  with  the  age,  and  there  were  points  on  which  they 
were  falling  as  far  behind  Roman  orthodoxy  as  the  British 
bishops  had  been  in  the  Paschal  controversy.  When  an  English 
archbishop  visited  Home  he  spent  his  time  in  pilgrimages  to  holy 
places :  the  pope  received  him  with  a  splendid  hospitality,  that 
showed  him  only  what  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  see ;  and 
he  came  back  rich  in  relics,  but  as  poor  as  ever  in  political  ex- 
perience. The  secular  world  was  still  farther  away  from  him  : 
Canute,  who  had  certain  cosmopolitan  and  imperial  instincts, 
knew  better  than  to  involve  England  in  foreign  complications. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  scarc^ely  one  Englishman  has  left  his 
name  on  record  in  the  work  of  any  foreign  historian. 

The  reasons  of  this  isolation  are  apparent.     The  Englishman 
had  enough  to  do  at  home  in  constant  resistance  to  a  perse- 
vering foe.      But  the  isolation  is  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
combined  with  intenser  patriotism.    T\v^  ^\Wi  oS.  «^5\fiL^^i\vj  bums 
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in  a  very  narrow  circle  :  there  is  little  to  call  forth  or  diversify 
the  latent  energies. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  Englishman.     He  may  be  Develop- 

inent  of 

phlegmatic,  narrow,  languid  in  political  development,  but  he  is  national  li 

neither  uncivilised  nor  uncultivated.     The  isolation  which  has  forms. 

been  fatal  to  political  growth,  has  encouraged  and  concentrated 

other  energies.     Since  the  time  of  Alfred  a  national  literature 

has  been  growing  up,  of  which  the  very  fragments  that  have 

survived  the   revolution   of  conquest   and  many  centuries  of 

literary  neglect,  are  greater  than  the  native  contemporaneous 

literature  of  any  other  people  in  Europe.      No  other  nation  National 

possesses  a  body  of  history  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bede  and 

the  Chronicles.     The  theological  literature,  although  slight  in 

comparison  with  that  of  the  Latin-speaking  nations,  testifies,  by 

the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  tongue  of  the  people,  to  a  far  more 

thorough  religious  sympathy  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught 

than  can  be  with  any  degree  of  probability  attributed  to  the 

continental  churches.     In  medicine,  natural  science,  crammar.  National  a 

.     and  dome 
geography,  the  English  of  the  eleventh  century  had  manuals  in  tic  life. 

their  own  tongue.  They  had  arts  too  of  their  own ;  goldsmith's 
work,  embroidery,  illumination  of  manuscripts,  flourished  as 
well  as  the  craft  of  the  weaver  and  the  armourer.  The  domestic 
civilisation  of  England,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  was  far  beyond 
that  of  France.  The  Norman  knights  despised,  undervalued*' 
and  destroyed  much  that  they  could  not  comprehend.  England 
was  behind  Europe  in  some  of  the  arts  which  they  had  in 
common,  but  she  had  much  that  was  her  own,  and  developed 
what  she  had  in  common  by  her  own  genius.  She  might  be 
behind  in  architecture,  although  that  remains  to  be  proved,  for 
much  that  we  know  as  the  work  of  Northern  architects  was 
imitated  from  Boman  models ;  an  imitation  which,  although  it 
later  developed  into  systems  far  freer  and  nobler  than  anything 
that  had  existed  before,  was  still  only  advancing  from  its  rudest 
stage  in  France  and  Germany.  England  was  slow  in  following 
the  architecture  as  she  was  in  following  the  politics  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  seldom  remembered  in  comparing  ^Qtisi<dXL  ^si^ 
Auglo-Saxofl  in  point  of  civilisation,  how  very  \iU\&  ^Jcl'^  "SorDM^si 
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nontimifcaf  brought  in  comparison  with  what  he  destroyed,  and  how  very 
Bngliahsum.  little  he  brought  that  was  his  own.  His  law  was  Frank  or 
Lombard,  his  general  cultivation  that  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm, 
far  more  Italian  than  native  :  in  civilisation — taken  in  the  truer 
Bense  of  the  word, — in  the  organisation  of  the  social  life,  in  the 
means  of  obtaining  speedy  and  equal  justice,  in  the  whole  domain 
of  national  jurisprudence,  he  was  far  behind  those  whom  he 
despised  with  the  insolence  of  a  barbarian ;  he  had  forgotten  his 
own  language,  he  had  no  literature,  his  art  was  foreign  and 
purchased.  But  he  was  a  splendid  soldier,  he  had  seen  the  great 
world  east  and  west,  he  knew  the  balance  of  power  between 
popes  and  emperors ;  and  he  was  a  conqueror :  he  held  the  rod  of 
discipline  which  was  to  school  England  to  the  knowledge  of  her 
own  strength  and  power  of  freedom  :  he  was  to  drag  her  into 
the  general  network  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  politics  of 
the  world,  rousing  her  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  unsuspecte*!, 
undeveloped  powers :  he  was  .to  give  a  new  direction  to  her 
energies,  to  widen  and  unite  and  consolidate  her  symjMitliies : 
to  train  her  to  lo}  alty  and  patri<jtism ;  and  in  the  process  to 
impart  so  much,  and  to  cast  away  so  much,  that  when  the  time 
of  awakening  came,  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  tlie  race 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  race  of  the  oppressed  were  to  find 
themselves  one  people'. 

*  *  After  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great  drtuna  commenced  at  HaBtines, 
it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  national  character ;  and  the  beaten,  ruined  and  de- 
moralised Anglo-Saxon  found  himself  launched  in  a  new  career  of  honour, 
and  rising  into  all  the  mi^ht  and  majesty  of  an  Kni^lishman.  Let  us  reflect 
that  the  dt;feat«  upon  the  Thames  and  Avon  were  probably  necessary  pre- 
liminaries to  victories  upon  the  SiiUej.'  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  pref.  vi. 
Carlyle,  Fred.  11.,  i.  415,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
temperament,  says,  *  without  them  (i.  e.  the  Normans  and  Plantagenets) 
what  had  it  ever  been  ?  a  gluttimous  race  of  Jutes  and  Angles,  capable  of 
no  grand  combinations ;  lumbering  about  in  pot-bellied  equanimity ;  not 
dreaming  of  h';roic  toil,  and  silence,  and  endurance,  such  as  leads  to  the 
high  places  of  this  universe  and  the  gulden  mountain  tops  where  dwell  the 
hpirits  of  the  dawn.' ...  *  Nothing  but  collision,  intolerable  interpressure  (as 
of  men  not  perpendicular),  and  c(>nse([uent  buttle  often  supervening,  oould 
have  been  appointed  those  undrilled  AnLdo-Saxona  ;  their  pot-bellicti  equa- 
nhnity  itself  c(»ntinuing  liable  to  perpetual  interruption,  as  in  the  heptai^ctiy 
time-*.'  This  recalls  the  words  of  earls  Kulph  and  Roger,  '  Angli  sua  solum- 
nv>do  rura  colunt,  conviviis  et  potationibus  non  praeliis  intendunt*  Ord, 
Vit.  ap,  MHSvreSf  p.  304. 
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82.  The  conversion  of  the  heptarchic  kin<]:doms  during  the  The  natioi 

awakes  to 
seventh  century  not  only  revealed  to  Europe  and  Christendom  the  oon- 

the  existence  of  a  new  nation,  but  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  its  unity  a 

I  the  new  nation  conscious  of  its  unity  in  a  way  in  which,  under  sk>n. 

the  influence  of  heathenism,  community  of  language  and  custom 

had  failed  to  do  so.     The  injunctions  of  Pope  Gregory  to  the 

first  mission  would  seem  to  show  that  he  knew  the  whole  cluster 

of  tribes  under  the  name  of  English  \  and  regarding  them  as  one  8.  Oregarj 

nationality  provided  a  simple  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  organisa-  organislm 

tion  for  them  ;  there  were  to  be  two  provinces  each  containing 

twelve  episcopal  sees,  governed  by  two  metropolitans,  one  at 

London,  the  other  at  York.     But  the  comparative  failure  of  the 

Kentish  mission  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  and  the  fact  that 

each  of  the  seven  kingdoms  owed  its  evangelisation  to  a  different 

source,  must  have  rendered  the  success  of  8.  Gregory's  scheme 

l)roblematical  from  the  very  first.     Kent  remained  permanently  Distinct 

Christian  under  the  successors  of  Augustine ;  but  Wessex  was  mission  in 

converted  by  Birinus,  a  missionary  from  Northern  Italy,  East  kii 

Anglia  by  a  Burgundian,  Northumbria  and  Mercia  by  Irishmen, 

Essex  and  Sussex  by  the  labours  of  Cedd  and  Wilfrid.    It  might 

have  seemed  by  the  middle  of  the  century  tbat  t\vft  \v^\vVo».TOcvvi 

'  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  27,  29.  i^ 
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diTisions  were  to  be  reproduced  in  the  ecclesiastical  ones.  The 
questions  of  discipline  arising  between  the  Roman  and  the  Irish 
converts  lent  an  additional  element  of  division.  Each  kingdom 
might  have  had  a  church  of  its  own,  distinct  in  ritual  and 
traditions  from  all  the  rest.  This  danger  was  averted  bj  the 
kings  Oswy  and  Egbert  when  they  joined  in  sending  to  Home  a 
candidate  for  the  see  of  Canterbury* ;  and  Oswy  himself,  by  re- 
nouncing the  Irish  custom  of  Easter  at  the  synod  of  Streoneshaldi, 
set  the  seven  churches  at  peace  on  that  most  fruitful  matter  of 
discord '.  The  policy  of  Oswy  was  thoroughly  carried  out  by 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus.  Theodore's  scheme  of  organisa- 
tion opened  the  prospect  of  a  more  complete  unity  than  that  of 
S.  Or^ory:  there  was  to  be  one  metropolitan  at  Canterbury 
under  whom  the  whole  of  England  was  to  be  carved  out  into 
new  dioceses.  Oswy  died  before  it  could  be  seen  whether  he 
and  Theodore  could  work  together,  and  the  merit  of  the  scheme 
actually  carried  out  is  due  to  the  latter.  This  great  prelate, 
himself  a  philosopher  and  divine  of  Eastern  training,  who  had 
accepted  the  Roman  tonsure  and  credentials  for  his  message  of 
peace,  began  his  career  by  consolidating  as  well  as  he  could  the 
several  elements  of  life  that  had  survived  the  great  pestilence  of 
A.D.  662.  The  Augustinian  succession  had  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
died  out^.  Wilfrid  and  Chad,  although  they  had  ceased  to 
differ  on  points  of  discipline,  represented  in  their  history,  their 
sympathy  and  their  claims,  the  two  opposing  schools.  Theodore's 
first  care  was  to  settle  the  personal  disputes  between  them,  and 
through  them  to  make  permanent  peace  between  the  two  sources 
of  mission.  He  next,  in  a.d.  673,  at  the  council  of  Hertford, 
combined  the  whole  episcopate  in  a  single  synod,  and  provided,  by 
instituting  an  annual  council  of  Clovesho  *,  for  their  permanent 
cooperation.  In  a.d.  678  he  divided  Northumbria,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mercia  also,  into  new  dioceses :  Wessex  alone  of 
the  larger  kingdoms  resisted ;  but  a  few  years  after  Theodore's 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  29.  "  Ibid.  iii.  25. 

'  It  is  questionable  whether  Boniface  of  East  Anglia  survived  at  the 
Arrival  of  Theodore  ;    but  if  so   he  must   have  died  shortly  after :   ami 
Vaminn  of  Rochester  is  described  as  bftving  boen  long  dead.    Ibid.  iv.  2. 
*  Ibid.  iv.  5, 
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death  it  was  subdivided  and  the  whole  nation  then  ranged  under  Creatkm  of 
sixteen  sees,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  primacy  of  Canterbury. 
The  arrangement  was  broken  up  shortly  after,  so  far  as  to  allow 
to  the  see  of  York  its  title  of  archbishop  and  the  obedience  of 
three  sufi&^gans ;  but  until  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Northern 
primate  occupied  a  very  subordinate  position  to  his  brother  at 
Canterbury.  The  institution  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lichfield  by 
Ofia,  in  A.D.  787,  threatened  once  more  to  break  up  the  ecclesias- 
tical system.  The  third  metropolitanate  however  was  very  short- 
lived *.  The  final  subdivision  of  Wessex  by  Edward  the  Elder 
completed  the  scheme  of  Theodore  and  the  territorial  organisa- 
tion of  the  dioceses,  which  has  continued  with  some  minor 
changes  and  additions  to  the  present  day. 

Besides  devising  this  constitution,  Theodore  did  his  best  to  Other  fin- 
secure  and  promote  cultivation  and  civilisation  in  other  ways,  Theodore's 
especially  by  educating  the  clergy  and  tightening  the  reins  of 
moral  and  religious  discipline.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the 
kings,  without  whose  cooperation  it  could  not  have  been 
attempted,  and  who  showed  an  amount  of  policy,  judgment 
and  foresight,  in  these  matters  wliich  qould  scarcely  be  looked 
for  in  the  rulers  of  a  half-Christianised  people,  themselves  as 
much  marked  by  internecine  family  bloodshed  as  by  religious 
devotion.  In  a  single  century  England  became  known  to  Chris- 
tendom as  a  fountain  of  light,  as  a  land  of  learned  men,  devout 
and  unwearied  missions,  of  strong,  rich  and  pious  kings. 

83.  The  whole  material  fabric  had  to  be  built  up  from  the  Attitude  oi 
foundation.     Roman  Christianity  had  passed  away  from  Eastern  Ohristianit 
Britain  leaving  few  and  indistinct  traces.     The  greater  part  of  EngliMh 
the  Britons  either   had   never  been  converted  or  during  the 
attacks  of  the  Saxons  had  fallen  back  into  heathenism '.    British 

*  Councils,  &c.  iii.  444,  445, 542-545.     It  lasted  from  a.d.  787  to  aj>.  803. 
The  only  archbishop  of  Lichfield  was  named  Uigbert. 

'  Bede,  H.  £.  iv.  13,  16,  deBcribes  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  as 
entirely  heathen  in  the  time  of  Wilfrid ;  that  is  either  the  Christian  Britons 
had  been  exterminated  or  they  had  become  heathenised.  From  the  words 
of  Eddius,  c  40,  referring  to  the  same  transaction,  it  would  seem  that  the 
pngans  were  Saxons,  '  gentis  nostrae  quaedam  provincia  gewtWva  \3Ac\wq  ^ 
illud  tempus  persevenin*.*  In  the  North  of  England  \£©  "BiWasj^  c\<et^'5 
bad  Oed  long  before,  deserting  their  property,  which  WiYtivi  wscox^iii^'S 
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Christianity  had  taken  refoge  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  made 
no  attempt  either  to  convert  the  conquerors  or  to  maintain  a 
Result  on     spiritual  hold  on  the  conquered.     There  was  no  reason  why  the 
themselves.   English   should   not   have  become  Christian  when  and  as  the 
Franks  did,  but  from  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  native 
population,  on  whom   the   continuance  of  the   conquerors   in 
idolatry  and  persecuting  cruelty  brought  ultimate  extermination. 
The  positive  paganism  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns its  mythology  and  ritual,  in  the  most  attenuated  condition. 
Scarcely  was  Christianity  presented  to  them  by  the  seventh-cen- 
tury missions  when  they  embraced  it  with  singular  fidelity  and 
singleness  of  heart.     It  could  not  have  failed  to  prevail  earlier 
but  for  the  attitude  of  the  Britons,  who,  demoralised  by  desertion 
and  cut  off  from  all  the  supports  and  advantages  of  communion 
with  foreign  churches,  had  sunk  into  a  despairing  lethargy  which 
took   for   its    main    principle    obstinate    and    indiscriminating 
isolation. 
'The  B"J^^^*J.      Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  was  thus  saved  from  the  danger  of 
from  the       inheriting:  the  traditions  and  the  burdens  of  the  earlier  system. 

traditions  of  ^  ^  "^ 

the  Romano-  The  wave  of  conquest  obliterated  in  all  the  South  and  East  of 

British  '  •  ,  ...  rtrt 

system.  Britain  every  vestige  of  Romano-British  Christianity.  The 
seats  of  tlie  bishops  had  become  desolated  ruins:  the  diocesan 
divisions,  if  they  had  ever  existed,  had  been  effaced  with  the 
civil  landmarks  on  whose  lines  they  may  have  been  drawn '. 
And  thus  the  wonderful  vitality  of  imperialist  traditions  which 
did  FO  much  to  leaven  the  chamcter  and  history  of  the  churches 
of  France  and  the  Khineland,  finding  their  way  to  light,  in  some 
cases,  after  devastation  and  desolafion  scarcclv  less  than  that 
which  befel  Britain,  took  no  hold  here.  Escaping  this,  the 
English  church  was  Faved  from  the  infection  of  court-life  and 
corruption  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  early 

claimeil  for  the  Northumbrian  church,  Eddius,  c.  17.  Except  on  the 
borders  of  Wessex  and  Mercia  no  traces  of  Britiwh  clmrch  organisation  are 
discoverable  from  Bevle. 

*  Haddan,  Cotincils,  i.  142,  rej^'ards  the  attestation  of  the  British  bishops 

at  ArleH  in  A.i).  314,  as  proving  the  existence  of  diocesan  episcopacy  in  the 

British  church,  as  opposed  to  the  Irish  and  Scottish  system  *  of  government 

hy  ab}x)tst  with  bishops  as  subordinate  officers  dischiirgitig  episcopal  funo- 

tiona  but  without  jurisdiction.'     Wales  aX»o  \v«A  (V\viQi«aasi\A^Ks^,wwd iheir 

j/d/oc^ute  are  uieuiioned  by  Gildas.    lb\d.  v-  '^^^^ 


-^^■sr^ 
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Frauco-Gallican  cliurch.     Nor  was  it  called  on  to  act  as  the  It  escapes 

protector  of  a  down-trodden  people,  and  undergo  the  risks  that  of  beoomiug 

attend  political  and  party  religion ;  it  escaped  the  position  forced 

upon  the  bishops  of  France  as  secular  officers,  defensors,  and 

civil  magistrates.      And  this  fact  is  marked  by  the  choice  of 

the  sees  of  the  bishops.     They  were  in  many  cases  selected  in 

full  agreement  with  the  German  instinct  of  avoiding  cities ;  and 

planted  in  villages  or  country  monasteries  which  served  as  a 

nucleus  for  the  later  towns '.     Hence,  with  some  few  exceptions, 

the  bishops  were  not  local  potentates  in  the  way  that  the  French 

and  German  prelates  were '.     They  were  members  of  the  council 

of  the  realm  to  which  they  belonged  and  sat  also  in  the  local 

folkmoot  with  the  prestige  of  wisdom  and  sanctity,  with  higher 

wergild  and  oath  incontrovertible ;  but  they  did  not  become  the  Important 

counts  or  dukes  of  their  dioceses,  or  entangle  themselves  with  the  the  prelates 

secular  intricacies  of  the  divided  and  bewildered  nation  whose  sooularoom- 

spiritual  guides  they  were.    Thus  Archbishop  Egbert  sat  at  York 

undisturbed  in  his  primacy  during  the  reigns  of  five  princes 

bound  in  close  relationship  with  himself,  all  of  whom  owed  their 

elevation  and  deposition  to  revolt.      In  Kent  the  archbishops 

ruled  from  a.d.  740  to  a.d.  789,  during  a  period  of  so  much 

subdivision  and   anarchy  in   the   kingdom  that  not  even   the 

names  of  the  competitors  or  the  dates  of  their  reigns  have  been 

preserved.     In  scarcely  any  case  was  a  bishop  removed  from  his 

see  for  political  causes',  until   Gifa  attempted   to  disturb  the 

^  In  the  cases  of  York,  London,  Canterbury,  Bochester,  Leicester, 
Winchester,  and  possibly  Sidnacester  and  Worcester,  the  mother  church 
wHrt  placed  in  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  cases  of  Lichfield, 
LincQsfame,  Hereford,  Sherborne,  Selsey,  Elmham,  Dunwich,  Hexham, 
villages  were  chosen  or  created  for  the  purpose  ;  and  of  the  new  sees  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  Wells,  Hamsbury,  and  Crediton  were  villages. 

'  The  archbishops  seem  always  to  have  had  a  more  distinctly  secular 
position  than  the  diocesan  bishops,  a  consequence  no  doubt  of  their  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  in  several  kingdoms.  They  also  coined  money  bearing 
their  own  name  and  likeness.  The  coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
run  back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  those  of  York  are  only  a 
little  later.     Councils,  &c.  iii.  403. 

*  There  are  very  few  cases  of  deposition  c»f  bishops  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  history  at  all.     Archbishop  'JTheodore  deposed  Winfrlih  of  MeT^\^  lox 
disobedience,  and  Trumbert  of  Hexham  also  ;  Bede,  H.  "E.  \v,  6,  i^  \  N^*^- 
frid  of  York  was  bamabed  and  reetomd  more  than  once ;  Xcca  ol  '^e^tXikaxs^ 
liMcf  to  £jr  £va  bJMBeem  a.d.  732,  probably  in  cunaequeiLGe  oV  ^e  ^aaot^«» 
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balance  and  reform  the  provincial  arrangement  of  the  dioceses. 
The  bishops  were  occasionally  able  to  act  as  peacemakers,  they 
were  probably  always  the  friends  and  advisers  of  their  kings,  but 
they  were  distinctly  spiritual  men  and  unfettered  by  secularity, 
at  least  until  the  consolidation  of  the  West  Saxon  hegemony. 
JJ*JJJ2J^        84.  The  universality  of  monastic  ism  is  the  less  pleasant  side 
tidim.         of  this  picture ;  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  anything 
but   monasticism  could  have  kept  the  church  and  clergy  free 
from  the  political  combinations  and  dangers  of  the  early  time. 
The  original  missionaries  were  nearly  all  monks;  the  mission 
stations,  the  bishop's  houses,  and  the  homes  of  the  country  clergy, 
were  all  monasteries ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  but  sufficiently  near  it  to  claim  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  which  were  accorded  to  it.    There  were 
great  evils  in  this  arrangement ;  the  privileges  and  immunities 
were  so  great  as  to  invite  false  brethren.    Many  houses  in  which 
no  rule  or  system  of  religion  was  observed,  took  the  name  of 
monasteries  to  escape  public  burdens,  and  brought  discredit  and 
reproach  upon  those  that  truly  bore  the  name '.    Even  the  regu- 
larly endowed  communities  grew  too  rich,  and  in  the  time  of  Bede 
engrossed  too  large  a  sliare  of  the  public  land  ^ :  in  their  wealth 
they  lost  sight  of  the  strict  obligations  of  a  religious  life,  so 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  a  stringent  reform 
was  demanded,  and  the  secular  were  synodically  divided  from 
the  monastic  clerks '.     But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  mon- 

of  Northunibria ;  Wulfstan  of  York  was  set  aside  and  imprisoned  for 
treason  in  a.d.  952,  but  afberwjirds  restored;  Brihthelm,  the  bishop  ap- 
I)ointed  by  Edwy  to  Canterbury,  was  set  aside  by  Edgar.  Of  resignation 
there  are  very  many  instances. 

*  Council  of  Clovesho,  a.d.  747,  c.  5  :  *  Monasteria.  si  tainen  ea  fas  est 

ita  nominare,  quae  utique  quamvis  teiuporibus  istis  propter  vim  tyrannicae 

quandam  avaritiae,  ad  religionis  Christianae  statum  nullatenus  immutari 

possint;  id  est  a  saecularibus,  non  divinae  scilicet  l^is  ordinatione,  sed 

humanae  adinventionis  praesumptione,  utcunque  tenentur.*     CouncilB,  &c. 

r  iii.  364.     Bede  also  speaks  of  innumerable  places  '  in  monasteriorum  ascripta 

vocabuluin  sed  nihil  prorsus  monauticae  conversationis  habentia.'     £p.  ad 

Ecgbert. ;  Councils,  iii.  3 1 9. 

I     .  '^  '  Tot  sub  nomine  monasteriorum  loca  hi  qui  roonachicae  vitae  pronns 

m  sunt  expertes  in  suam  ditionem  accepenmt  .  .  .  .  ut  omnino  desit  locus  ulri 

/jlii  nobilium  aut  emeritorum  militum  possessionem  accipere  poBsint.*  Ibid. 

p.  320. 

^  Council  of  Clovesho,  A.D.  747,  cc.  4,  e>,  19, 1^.    ^\:^WiT^^i^J^stt5fi^l^».^ 
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astic  system  did  its  work  well,  and  that  a  most  important  work  Beoliervioe 

for  the  time.     It  colonised  the  country  by  means  of  missions,  utio 

furnished  the  supply  of  teachers  in  districts  too  poor  and  too 

thinly  peopled  to  provide  for  their  own  clergy;  and  in  a  manner 

levelled  and  equalised  the  country  for  parochial  administration. 

The  monastic   spirit   has,  further,  had  in  all  ages  a  singular 

corporate  consciousness ;  and,  besides  the  influence  of  common 

councils  and  canonical  cui«toms,  the   fact   that   the  clergy  felt 

their  vows  and  spiritual  relations  to  be  a  much  more  real  tie 

and  basis  of  consolidation  than  mere  nationality,  must   havel 

led   to   the   elimination   of  provincial  feeling  amongst  them. 

The  Mercian  priest  was  free  of  all  the  churches.     A  Mercian  or 

West  Saxon  prelate  might  rule  at  Canterbury;  the  bishop  of 

East  Anglia  might  be  a  Kentish  man,  and  a  South  Saxon  rule 

at  Rocliester*. 

Whilst  then  the  church  formed  a  basis  of  national  union,  the  No  clerical 

caste, 
clergy  escaped  the  danger  of  sinking  into  a  hereditary  caste,  as 

was  the  case  largely  both  in  the  Irish  churches  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Some  marked  traces  of  this  tendency  however  are  found 
in  England,  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Conquest  ^ ; 
and  that  the  escape  was  a  narrow  one  is  shown  by  the  number 

insisted  on  in  the  decrees  of  the  legatine  councils  of  a  J).  787 :  *  Ut  episcopi 
diligenti  cura  provideant  quo  omnes  canonic!  sui  canonice  vivant  et  mona- 
chi  sen  monachae  regulariter  converaentur.'  Councils,  iii.  450.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  word  canon  occurs  in  an  English  document ;  and  the  term 
never. became  conmion  until  the  eve  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

^  Instances  of  the  international  character  of  the  priesthood,  and  espe- 
cially of  monachism,  are  abundant.  Tatwin,  the  ninth  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  a  Mercian  (Bede,  H.  E.  v.  23),  and  after  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  archbishops  were  generally  West  Saxons.  Pecthelm,  the  deacon  of 
Aldhelm,  was  made  bishop  of  Whithem :  Damian,  a  South  Saxon,  was 
bishop  of  Rochester.  Ibid.  v.  13,  iii.  20.  In  the  North  of  England,  and 
during  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  instances  are  less  frequent ; 
freedom  of  election,  or  local  influence,  would  generally  determine  in  favour 
of  a  native  candidate. 

^  On  the  descent  of  ecclesiastical  property  through  an  hereditary  line  of 
priests,  see  Rainess  preface  to  the  Memorials  of  Hexham.  '  The  institution 
of  the  Culdees,  which  was  maintained  by  this  custom,  had  probably  spread 
into  the  Northumbrian  church.  The  particular  Keledean  laxity  appears 
to  have  been  that,  precisely  like  their  Irish  and  Welsh  congeners,  they 
lapsed  into  something  like  impropriators  (to  use  the  modem  term),  mar- 
ried, and  transmitting  their  church  endowments,  as  if  they  h&(V  \)eeii  >iXiCAT 
own,  to  their  children,  but  reUi'ming,  at  any  rate  in  most  cs^aea,  >iiiiea  ^<exv(»2L 
o&oe.  *    Haddtai,  CoimcilB,  ii,  t^S, 
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of  early  charters,  which  distinctly  prove  the  descent  of  the  half- 
secular  monastic  estates  through  a  series  of  generations^  in 
which  either  clerical  celihacy  was  unknown,  or  the  succefisive 
heads  of  the  monasteries  must  have  delayed  ordination  until 
they  became  fathers  and  mothera  of  families  large  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  succession.  These  occur  throughout  the  history  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  church,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  monastic  decadence,  though  distinctly  an  abuse  \  The  royal 
and  noble  monasteries  were  clearly  regarded  as  fandly  benefices, 
for  which  the  only  requisite  was  the  assumption  of  orders  or  the 
taking  of  vows ;  they  served  as  places  of  retirement  for  worn- 
out  statesmen  and  for  public  functionaries — ^kings,  queens,  and 
ealdornicn,  whose  forced  seclusion  gave  to  their  retreats  some- 
what of  tlie  character  of  refoiinatories  '^, 

85.  The  development  of  the  local  machinery  of  the  church 
was  in  a  reverse  order  to  tliat  of  the  state ;  the  bishoprics  being 
first  formed,  then  the  parishes ;  and  at  a  much  later  period,  the 
archdcacouries  and  deaneries.  The  original  bishoprics  of  the 
conversion  were  the  heptarchic  kingdoms;  and  the  see  was  in 
some  instances  the  capital.  The  kingdom  of  Kent  formed  the 
dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  her  sufl'ragan  Kochester ;  Essex  was 
the  diocese  of  London :  AVessex  that  of  Dorchester  or  Winchester; 
Noi-thumbria  that  of  York ;  East  Anglia  that  of  Dunwich ;  the 


'  See,  for  example,  the  charters  referring  to  monasteries  at  Fladbury ; 
Sture  and  Withington,  in  the  God.  Dipl.  xxxiii,  cxlvi,  ccxv ;  Ixxx,  cxxvii ; 
Ixxxii,  oxxiv.  In  one  case  the  principle  is  laid  down  thus  :  Abbot  Headda 
left  his  monastery  at  Onnanford  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  under  oondition 
*  quixl  nici  liaeredes  in  mea  genealogia  in  ecclesiastico  gradu  de  virili  sexu 
percipiant,  quaniiliu  in  mea  prosapia  tarn  BapienB  et  praoscieus  inveniri 
potcBt  <iui  rite  et  monastico  ecclesiastic. im  noi-mani  regere  queat,  et  nun- 
quam  poteutati  laicorum  subdetur.*  Ibid,  clxix.  Benedict  Biscop  thought 
differently ;  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  his  monastery  should  become 
an  etemed  solitude  than  that  his  brother  should  be  elected  abbot,  not  having 
entered  the  way  of  truth.  Bede.  Hist.  Abbat.  c.  9.  It  was  forbidden  abo 
by  Theodore,  Penit.  ii.  6  :  '  Ipse  non  potest  aliquem  ordiuare  de  suis  pro* 
pinquis.' 

''  Abundant  instances,  in  which  the  retirement  can  scarcely  be  r^ardeJ 

as  voluntaiy,  may  be  found  in  Simeon  of  Durham's  annals  of  tlie  eighth 

century.     An  adulteress  may  retire  to  a  monastery.     (^Theod.  Penit.  u.  13.) 

The  thief  han  a  choice  between  a  monastery  and  slavery.  Ibid.  i.  3:  *  Aut 

in  tret  in  monasterium  Deo  aervire  au\i  \i\iiiiMi\i"m.  %\i\««k\.  ^Rxvltium.'    Ibid. 

I.  7 ;  'Eat  in  monasterium  et  poemtcaA.  \iw\yxvi  )\(imwV«ax: 
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Bite  of  the  original  Mercian  see  is  not  fixed,  but  within  a  few 
years  of  the  conversion  it  was  placed  by  S.  Chad  at  LichBeld.    In  The  diooese 
all  cases,  for  a  short  time,  the  diocese  coincided  with  the  lane-  coincided 
dom,  and  needed  no  other  limitation ;  the  court  was  the  chief  kiDgdom. 
mission-station,  and  sent  out  monks  or  priests  to  convert  the 
outlying  settlements.      There  were  as  yet  very  few  churches ;  Simplicity  oi 
crosses  were  set  up  in  the  villages  and  on  the  estates  of  Chris-  tioa. 
tian  nobles,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  missionaries  preached,  said 
mass,  and  baptized  ^     The  only  officer  of  the  bishop  was  his 
deacon,  who  acted  as  his  secretary  and  companion  in  travel, 
and  occasionally  as  interpreter.     The  bishop's  house,  however, 
contained  a  number  of  clerks,  priests,  monks  and  nuns,  and  was 
both  a  home  of  retreat  to  the  weary  missionary  and  a  school 
for  the  young.     These  inmates  lived  by  a  sort  of  rule,  which 
was  regarded  as  monastic,  and  the  house  and  church  were  the 
monasterium  or  minster.     Gifts  of  land  were  at  this  very  early  Barly  en- 
stage  bestowed  both   on   the  bishop's  minster  and  on  others, 
which,  although  under  his  governance  spiritually,  were  less  ex- 
clusively his  own,  having  their  abbots  and  abbesses  with  full 
jKiwers  of  economical  administration.     These  houses  were  fre- 
quently of  royal  foundation,  ruled  by  persons  of  noble  blood ; 
some  of  them  contained  both  male  and  female  votaries,  and 
might  be  ruled  by  persons  of  either  sex'. 

When  archbishop  Theodore  undertook  to  organise  the  church,  Scanty 

he  found  little  more  than  this  to  work  on.     He  found  dioceses  for  Theo- 
dore*! work, 
identical  with  kingdoms ;  no  settled  clergy,  and  no  definite  terri- 
torial subdivisions.     His  first  measure  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to 

*  *  Qaia  sic  moa  est  Saxonicae  gentis,  quod  in  nonnullis  nobilium  bono- 
rumque  hominum  praediis,  non  ecclesiom  sed  sanctae  crucis  signum  Domino 
dicatum  cam  magno  honore  almum,  in  alto  erectum,  ad  coinmodam  diurnae 
orationis  sedolitatem  solent  habere.'  V.  S.  Willibaldi,  Mab.  AA.  SS.  saec. 
iii.  pt.  2,  p.  334.  This  is  late  in  the  eighth  century.  Bede  describes  the 
building  of  churches  throughout  Northumbria  under  Oswald,  H.  £.  iii.  3  : 
'  Ck)n8truebantur  ergo  ecclesiae  per  loca,  confluebant  ad  audiendum  verbum 
populi  gaudentes,  donabantur  regio  munere  possesdones/ 

^  These  mixed  monasteries  are  animadverted  on  but  not  forbidden  by 
Theodore,  Penit.  ii.  6 :  '  Non  licet  viris  feminas  habere  monachas  neque 
feminis  yiros,  tamen  non  destruamus  illud  quod  consuetudo  est  in   hac 
terra.'    The  custom  was  perhaps  derived  firom  Ireland.    ^.  HWdaJ^  iivow- 
astery  at  Whitbj  is  the  moat  /kmous  instance.    The  practice  «e«m&  W  \^n« 
salmted  until  the  niath  century, 
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Snbdiviaioa  break  up  the  dioceses  :  and  in  doinc?  so,  he  followed  the  lines  of 

ordiooews  ...  . 

oQiheitui    the  still  existinir  territorial  or  tribal  arrangements  which  had 

▼mdal^i.  preceded  the  creation  of  the  seven  kingdoms.  East  Anglia  was 
first  divided  between  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the 
folk  ;  the  former  with  its  see  at  Elmham,  the  latter  clinging  to 
Dihiwich.  Northumbria  followed ;  York,  the  capital  of  Deira,  had 
already  put  in  its  claim,  according  to  the  direction  of  S.  Gregory, 
and  had  its  own  bishop.  Bernicia  remained  to  Lindisfame  and 
Hexham;  and  the  Picts  had  a  missionary  bishop  at  Whithem:  the 
Lindisfari,  of  modern  Lincolnshire,  who  at  the  moment  of  the 
division  were  under  the  Northumbrian  king,  received  a  bishop 
with  his  see  at  Sidnacester.  Next,  Mercia  was  divided ;  the  re- 
covered province  of  Lindsey  was  recognised  as  a  new  diocese ;  the 
kingdom  of  the  Hwiccas,  which  still  existed  as  an  under-kingdom, 
furnished  another  with  its  see  at  Worcester  ;  North  and  South 
Hecana  had  their  bishop  at  Hereford,  and  the  Middle  Angles 
theirs  at  Leicester.  Wessex  broke  up  after  Theodore's  death; 
Sussex,  which  now  was  permanently  subject  as  a  kingdom,  was 
made  the  diocese  of  the  mission  see  at  Selsey ;  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  proper  was  divided  by  the  forest  of  Selwood  into  two 
convenient  divisions,  of  which  the  Western  half  had  its  see  at 
Sherborne,  Winchester  remaining  the  see  of  the  Eastern  half, 
with  a  sort  of  primacy  of  its  own,  as  the  mother  church  *. 

The  subdivision  of  the  dioceses  was  followed  by  a  great  de- 
velopment of  monasticism ;  the  monastery  continued  to  be  the 
typical  church  settlement,  and  the  monastic  history  casts  almost 
all  other  into  the  shade.  Still  we  may  learn  from  Bede  that  the 
country  churches  were  also  multiplied,  and  local  provision  of 
some  sort  was  made  for  the  village  clergy  ^     What  measures 

^  Tbo  dates  of  the  foundation  of  these  sees  are  as  follows  :  Canterbury, 
A.D.  507  ;  London  and  Rochester,  a.d.  604 ;  York,  A.D.  625,  restored  in 
A.D.  664  and  678,  and  endowed  with  the  pall  in  a.d.  735 ;  Dunwich,  in 
A.D.  630 ;  the  see  of  Wessex,  at  Dorchester,  a.d.  634  (afterwards  at  Win- 
chester) ;  Lindisfame,  a.d.  635  ;  that  of  Mercia,  A.D.  656,  settled  at  Lich- 
field in  A.D.  669.  In  A.D.  673  Theo<i<)rc  instituted  the  see  of  Elmham ; 
in  A.D.  676,  Hereford  ;  in  A.D.  678,  Sidnacester  and  Hexham  ;  in  A.D.  680, 
Worcester  and  Leicester;  in  a.d.  68  i,  Whithern.  In  A.D.  705  Sherbonie 
waa  founded ;  and  in  a.d.  709,  Selsey. 
'  Bede  urges  on  Egbert  the  importaTiCQ  ot  \.^)a&\  ^  i\»Q«ea»s\\im  satis  est  at 
plurea  tibi  sacri  operis  adjatorea  adacvacaA,  ^T^a^^j^Axo^  tA^^ckX  ^T^oaoMB&ft 
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Theodore,  who  is  the  traditional  creator  of  the  parochial  system  ^,  Organifft- 
took  in  this  direction  can  only  he  conjectured  :  it  is  unnecessary  pariihes. 
to  suppose  that  he  founded  it,  for  it  needed  no  foundation.  As 
the  kingdom  and  shire  were  the  natural  sphere  of  the  hishop,  so 
was  the  township  of  the  single  priest ;  and  the  parish  was  but  the 
township  or  cluster  of  townships  to  which  that  priest  ministered  *. 
The  fact  that  the  two  systems,  the  parish  and  the  township,  have 
existed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  side  by  side,  identical  in 
area  and  administered  by  the  same  persons,  and  yet  separate  in 
character  and  machinery,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  no  legislative  act 
could  have  been  needed  in  the  first  place  ;  nor  was  there  any  lay 
council  of  the  whole  nation  which  could  have  sanctioned  such  a 
general  measure.  Considering,  moreover,  the  thorough  harmon^ 
of  church  and  state  in  these  ages,  any  legislation  would  probably 
have  altogether  sunk  one  of  the  two  systems  in  the  other.     The  Tho  xmriah 

°         .  .  ^  ,  is  the  town 

parish,  then,  is  the  ancient  vicus  or  tun-scipe  regarded  eccle-  shio  in  its 
siastically.     As  many  townships  were  too  small  to  require  or  tical  ch»- 
to  support  a  separate  church  and  priest,  many  parishes  contain 
several  townships;  but  the  fact  of  a  township  lying  partly  in 
one  parish  and  partly  in  another,  without  being  very  uncommon, 
is  rare  enough  to  be  exceptional,  and  may  generally  be  accounted 
for  by  more  recent  local  history. 
^'  <      gfj^  The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  thus  settled  was  provided  Mainten. 
chiefly  by  the  offerings  of  the  people  :  for  the  obligation  of  tithe  clei«y. 
in  its  modem  sense  was  not  yet  recognised.     It  is  true  that  the 
duty  of  bestowing  on  Ood*s  service  a  tenth  part  of  the  goods 
was  a  portion  ot  the  common  law  of  Christianity,  and  as  such 
was  impressed  by  the  priest  on  his  parishioners'.     But  it  was 

atque  inBtituendo  doctores  qui  in  singulis  viculis  praedicando  Dei  verbo,  et 
consecrandis  mysteriis  coelestibus  ac  maxime  peragendis  sacri  baptismatis 
offidis,  ubi  opportunitas  ingruerit,  insistant.*    £p.  ad  Ecgb.  o.  3. 

^  Elmham,  ed.  Hardwick,  pp.  285,  a  86  :  '  Excitabat  fidelium  devotionem 
et  voluntatem,  in  quarumlibet  proyinciarum  civitatibus  necnon  villis,  eccle- 
sias  fabricandi,  parocbias  distinguendi,  assen^us  eisdem  region  procurando, 
ut  qui  suificientes  essent  et  ad  Dei  honorem  pro  voto  baberent  super  pro- 
prium  fundum  ecclesias  oonstruere  eanindem  perpetuo  patronatu  gaude- 
rent.'    This  is  mere  tradition  or  invention. 

"  Above,  p.  85. 

'  Tithes  are  mentioned  bjr  Theodore  in  tbe  genuine  PeidtenWiA.,  m  «i  ^^rvj 
that  proves  the  daty  of  making  t/ie  payment,  but  not  the  nght  ol  \^i6  <3Lcx\SI 
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(>wn  of  not  poBsible  or  desirable  to  enforce  it  by  spiritual  penalties :  nor 
was  tbe  actual  expenditure  determined  except  by  costoni,  or  by 
the  will  of  the  bishop,  who  usually  divided  it  between  the  church, 
the  clergy,  and  the  poor.  It  was  thus  precarious  and  uncertain, 
and  the  bestowal  of  a  little  estate  on  the  church  of  the  township 
was  probably  the  most  usual  way  of  eking  out  what  the  volun- 
tary gifts  supplied  *. 

Lefrislation  The  recognition  of  the  legal  obligation  of  tithe  dates  from  the 
eighth  century,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  £ngland.  In 
A.D.  779  Charles  the  Great  ordained  that  every  one  should  pay 
tithe,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  bishop* : 
and  iu  A.D.  787  it  was  made  imperative  by  the  legatine  councils 
held  in  England,  which  being  attended  and  confirmed  by  the 
kings  and  ealdormen  had  the  authority  of  witenagemots '.  From 
tliat  time  it  was  enforced  by  not  unfrequent  legislation.  The 
famous  donation  of  Ethel wulf  had  nothing  to  do  with  tithe  ^; 
but  almost  all  the  laws  issued  after  the  death  of  Alfred  contain 
some  mention  of  it.  The  legislation  of  Edgar  is  somewhat 
minute  on  the  subject :  directing  the  tithe  of  young  to  be  paid 
at  Whitsuntide,  and  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  at  the 
autumnal   equinox,   thus   testifying  to    the    general    devotion 


to  the  Bole  use  of  them  :  *  Presbiter  (or  presbitero)  dccimas  dare  non  cogi- 
tur.'  Lib.  ii.  2.  '  Tributum  ecclesiae  sit,  sicut  cooBuetudo  provindae,  id  est 
lie  tantum  pauperes  inde  in  deciinia  aut  in  aliquibuB  rebus  vim  patientur. 
Decimas  non  est  legitimum  dare  nisi  pauperibus  et  peregrinis,  sive  laici 
suas  ad  ecclesias.*  Lib.  ii.  14.  Bede  praises  Bishop  Eadberct  of  Lindis- 
fame,  as  *  maxime  eleemosynarum  operatione  insignis,  ita  ut  juxta  legem 
omnibus  annis  deciinam  non  solum  (^uadrupedum  verum  etiam  fnigum 
ouinium  atque  pomorum,  necnon  et  vestimentorum  partem  pauperibus 
(iaret.*  Hint.  Eccl.  iv.  29.  Li  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  obli- 
gation is  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustine,  that  is,  at  the 
Conversion. 

^  See  Cap.  do  partibus  Saxoniae,  Baluze  i.  183,  Art.  15,  which  shows 
that  this  was  the  rule  approved  by  diaries  ;  '  ad  unamquanique  ecclesiaia 
curteni  et  duos  mauHos  terrae  pagenses  ad  ecclesiam  recurrcntes  condonent, 
et  inter  centum  viginti  homines  nobiles  et  ingenues,  similiter  et  litos, 
scrvuiu  et  ancillam  eidem  ecclesiae  tribuant.' 

^  Cap.  A.D.  779,  Art.  7  :  '  De  decimis,  ut  unusquisque  suam  deeiniam 
donet  atque  per  jussionem  pontificis  dispensentur.'     Baluze  i.  14a. 

^  '  Praecipimus  ut  omnes  studcant  de  omnibus  quae  possident  dedmas 
dAre,  quia  speciale  Domini  Dei  est.'     Can.  17 ;  Councils,  &o.  iii.  456. 

'  Except  as  showing  the  Banctity  oi  t\vQ  \ATi\.\i^xV.\o\i.  ^«ACoundl%  &c 
iii*  6^6  aq. ;  Kemble,  Saxona,  u.  ^fti-^vjo.    ^^j«»  v.  iVl  \^^^. 
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of  the  tithe  of  increase  ^.  The  legal  determiDation  of  the  church  Tiow  of 
to  which  the  tithe  was  to  be  paid  was  not  yet  settled.  The 
same  king  directs  that  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  '  eald  mynster/  or 
mother  church  to  which  the  district  belongs  * ;  the  thegn  who 
had  on  his  bookland  a  church  with  a  buryingplace  was  bound 
to  give  a  third  of  his  own  tithe  to  that  church ;  if  there  were  no 
buryingplace,  his  gift  to  the  priest  might  be  what  he  pleased' : 
the  cathedral  church  being  it  would  seem  the  normal  recipient, 
and  the  bishop  the  distributor.  But  the  actual  determination 
was  really  left  very  much  to  the  owner  of.  the  land  from  which 
the  tithe  arose ;  and  although  in  the  free  townships  it  must  have 
become  the  rule  to  give  it  to  the  parish  priests,  the  lords  of 
franchises  found  it  a  convenient  way  of  making  friends  and 
procuring  intercessions  to  bestow  it  on  monasteries.  This  cus- 
tom became  very  frequent  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  council  held  in  a.d.  1200  that  the  principle 
was  summarily  stated  that  the  parochial  clergy  have  the  first 
claim  on  the  tithe  even  of  newly  cultivated  lands  *.  Even  after 
that  time,  by  the  connivance  of  bishops  and  popes,  the  appro- 
priation system  worked  widely  and  banefully.  Besides  the  tithe, 
the  clergy  received,  under  the  name  of  cyric-sceat  or  church- 
scot,  a  sort  of  commutation  for  firstfruits  paid  by  every  house- 
holder; and  sawl-sceat,  soul-scot  or  mortuary-dues,  with  other 
occasional  spontaneous  offerings  ^ 

Bapidly  and  regularly  as  the  organisation  and  endowment  of  Bede's  de- 
the  church  proceeded  under  Theodore  and  his  successors,  it  was  gress  and 
not  such  as  to  satisfy  the  pious  longings  or  to  silence  the  severe 
judgment  of  Bede.     He  saw  that  in  the  northern  province  much 
greater  subdivision  was  necessary  •,  and  he  viewed  with  fear  and 
anger  the  corruptions  of  the  monastic  life,  which  the  rich  and 

»  Edgar,  ii.  §  3.  «  Ibid.  §§  I,  2.  »  Ibid.  §  2. 

*  Can.  Westm.  9 ;  Johnson's  Canons,  ii.  89. 

'  The  church-scot  was  paid  at  Martinmas,  Ini,  §  4 ;  '  according  to  tlie 
hearth  that  a  man  is  at  at  midwinter/  Ibid.  §  61  ;  i.e.  in  the  township 
where  he  keeps  Christmas.  See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Kemble,  Saxons, 
vol.  ii. ;  Schmid,  Gresetze,  545  sq. 

'  See  especially  the  letter  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  c.  t^  \   Coxxtvct^a,  ^. 
iii.  319  ;  and  com/wre  the  appeals  of  Boniface  to  Ethelbald,  "EL^ng  ollA.«tc^»l^ 
jhid  350-35^' 
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Mifohievons  vicious  were  perverting  in  a  strange  degree.  But  tlie  bright 
Merdan  ra-  days  of  the  early  church  were  already  over,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  Cuthbert  of  Canterbury  in  his  councils,  and 
of  Egbert  of  York  in  court,  school,  and  study,  the  evil  days  of 
Mercian  supremacy  told  heavily  on  the  church.  These  reached 
their  climax  when  Offa  in  a.d.  787  proposed  and  carried  out  the 
division  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  established  a  new  arch- 
Archbishop-  bishopric  at  Lichfield  to  which  the  sees  now  included  in  the 

ricof  .  , 

LichfleicL  Mercian  kingdom  should  pay  obedience,  and  obtained  by  a  liberal 
tribute  to  Eome  the  papal  authorisation  of  his  plan  ^.  This  pay- 
ment,— for  there  is  a  want  of  evidence  as  to  the  institution  by  Ini 
of  a  similar  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  English  school  at 

Rome-acot.  Eome, — is  probably  the  origin  of  the  Rom-feoh,  or  Peter's  pence, 
a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every  hearth,  which  was  collected  and  sent 
to  Eome  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  a 
subject  of  fre(][uent  legislation  ^  But  the  archiepiscopate  of 
Lichfield  scarcely  survived  its  founder. 

87.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  heptarchic  period  were 
either  national,  such  as  those  of  Hertford  and  Hatfield  under 
Theodore  ^,  or  provincial,  as  was  generally  the  case  after  the 
vindication  of  the  metropolitical  claims  of  York  under  Egbert. 
Of  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  single  kingdoms  there  are 
perhaps  occasional  traces,  but  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  separate  witenagemots.  All  these  councils  in  many 
respects  resemble  the  witenagemots.  The  presence  of  the  kings 
and  ealdormcn  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  unusual  * :  and 
although  actual  participation  by  the  latter  in  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation may  not  have  been  permitted,  their  confirmation  and 
attestation  of  the  results  was  not  undervalued.     The  bishops, 

*  The  annual  tribute  of  365  mancuses  was,  according  to  Pope  Leo  III, 
bestowed  by  Offa  in  the  logatinc  council  of  a.d.  787.  Councils,  Ac.  iii.  445. 
A  similar  benefaction  of  Ethel wulf  (W.  Malmesb. ;  Councils,  iiL  646)  in 
also  recorded. 

^  Edw.  and  Guthr.  6,  §  i ;  Ethelred  v.  11.     It  was  paid  on  the  feast  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  June  29. 
»  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  5,  17,  18. 

*  At  the  legatine  council  of  a.d.  787  Offa  was  present  '  cum  senatori- 
bus  terrae  ;*  Councils,  &c.  iii.  460.     At  the  council  of  Chelsea  in  AJ).  816 

Kenulf  was  present  *  cum  suia  pnnciplbMft,  dM<uvbua  et  uptimalibus.'    Ibid. 
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however,  were  the  chief  permanent  element :    abbots  are  not  Memben 
unfrequently  mentioned  as  attending,  though  not  in  large  num-  ooundls: 
bers :    and   in   one  case,  that  of  the  Council  of  Cloyesho   ofabbota. 
A.D.  803,  each  bishop  appears  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  diocesan 
cleigy,  many  of  whom  are  abbots  ^.    These  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  strictly  Benedictine  houses,  but  as 
the  rulers  of  churches  which  had  lost  much  of  the  cenobitic 
character,  and  answer  rather  to  the   holders  of  large  family 
preferment  or  other  benefices,  like  the  mass-thegns  of  the  laws. 

It  was  part  of  Theodore's  plan  that  these  assemblies  should  Pi*oe§  of 
be  held  every  August  at  Clovesho ',  a  now  forgotten  place  in 
the  Mercian  kingdom,  probably  near  London.  But  the  rule, 
although  frequently  observed  as  to  place,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  as  to  time  or  frequency.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  coun- 
cils are  more  numerous  than  could  be  expected  in  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  kingdoms.  Most  of  them  are  held  on  the  confines 
of  the  states,  where  the  subjects  of  each  king  could  at  nightfall 
retire  into  their  own  country.  Such  places  were  Brentford  and 
Chelsea,  and  most  likely  Clovesho  also.  As  during  this  period 
there  could  be  no  witenagemots  of  the  whole  nation,  any 
council  at  any  of  these  places,  or  at  which  all  or  a  majority  of 
the  bishops  were  present,  must  be  regarded  as  either  an  eccle- 
siastical council  pure  and  simple,  or  as  a  mixed  gathering  under 
the  eye  of  some  king  who  at  the  moment  was  supreme  in  church 
and  state. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  were  various,  but  the  strictly  ecclesi-  Subjects  of 
astical  councils  contented  themselves  with  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
tion. They  passed  canons  in  which  any  interference  with  secular 
law  or  custom  is  wisely  avoided,  and  they  never  imitate  the 
Theocratic  system  of  the  Spanish  councils  with  which  in  some 
respects  they  have  much  in  common.  They  seem  also  to  have 
exercised  a  friendly  jurisdiction  in  suits  for  property  between 
different  churches ;  herein  acting  rather  as  arbitrators  than  as 
judges,  and  probably  expecting  review  or  confiimation  by  the 
folkmoot  or  witenagemot.  Their  legislation  shows  no  sign  of 
needing  any  further  conBrmation,  but  from  the  itec\)i^\ic:^  q1 
J  CotmcOa,  &o,  iil  ^46,  34;.  >  Bed©,  B.-'^,  vi,  V 
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Hurmonyof  ecclesiastical  regulations  in  the  general  codes  of  the  kings  and 

charoh  witan,  it  is  certain  that  no  jealousy  as  yet  existed  between  the 
two  systems  ;  the  bishops  were  members  of  both  bodies,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  confirmation  of  the  national  council  to 
strengthen  the  pressure  or  increase  the  publicity  of  their  own 
enactments. 

F6werofth6      The  judicial  power  and  coercive  jurisdiction   of  the  great 

the  popular  spiritual  officers  are  matters  of  further  question.  The  bishops 
*        sat  in  the  popular  courts  as  they  sat  in  the  witenagemot,  and  in 

in  their  own  both  with  much  the  same  power  as  the  lay  witan.  They  had 
also  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  their  own  fran- 
chises, in  which  the  legal  process  by  compurgation  and  ordeal 
was  in  no  wise  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  hundred  moot 

in  peniton-    They  had  further,  as  a  result  of  that  penitential  discipline  which, 

pline;  partly  perhaps  through  the  oriental  training  of  Theodore,  and 

partly  through  the  labours  of  the  Irish  missionaries,  obtained 
an  early  and  general  acceptance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  a 
powerful  coercive  machinery  quite  apart  from  the  common  law 
or  customs  of  the  nation  at  large,  for  the  enforcement  of  which 
they  must  have  been  indebted  to  the  pious  assistance  or  neu- 

ovcrthe  trality  of  the  laity.  But  between  these  two  regions  of  judica- 
ture  there  lay  a  class  of  suits,  concerning  the  disputes  and 
offences  of  the  clergy  and  the  morals  of  the  laity,  with  which  it 

in  questions  would  sccni  the  bishops  were  especially  charged.     Unfortunately 

'     our  evidence  on  this  head  is  very  small.     The  Penitential  of 

Theodore  contains  a  provision  that  the  bishop  shall  determine 

and  others,  the  causes  of  the  poor  up  to  fifty  shillings,  the  king  if  the  sum 
in  question  be  greater.  At  the  other  end  of  the  period,  in 
Domesday  book,  we  find  among  the  Customs  of  Kent,  that  in 
cases  of  adultery,  the  king  is  to  have  the  man,  the  archbishop 
the  woman  *.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  cases 
any  peculiar  court  was  provided.  They  would  be  tried  in  the 
hundred-moot  and  shire-moot,  and  the  bishop  would  claim  his 

*  The  law  of  Wihtraed  oixlers  the  excommunication  of  such  offenders,  5  3. 

The  penalty  of  the  adultery  of  tlie  gesithcundinan  goes  to  his  lord^  *  aooorfl- 

ing  to  ancient  usage.'  Ibid.  §  5.     Alfred  directs  the  excommunication  of 

the  fujritive  jx^rjurer ;  LI.  Alfr.  ^  i,  ai\d  Casivittt  ^Aao  ^oiua  outlawry  and 

excommunic:%tion  in  his  denunciation  oi  li'^Y  Olow%, 
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lare  in  tbe  penalties  as  well  as  declare  the  law  and  the  sentence  Hach  of 
'  the  judges  ^ :   just  as  the  king's  officers  would  in  cases  where  diction  exer- 
•yal  rights  and  interests  were  concerned.     And  the  offences  of  popular 
16  clergy  would  be  tried  in  the  same  way ;  the  special  rules  for 
•mpurgation  in  their  case  being  observed  under  the  eye  of  the 
shop,  who  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  lord  and  patron  '. 
I  contentious  suits  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  ju- 
cial  decision  and  arbitration ;  the  bishop  with  his  clerks  would 
>wever  be  fully  competent  to  arbitrate,  and  were  probably  fre- 
lently  called  upon  to  do  so.     None  of  these  generalisations 
>weyer  cover  the  cases  in  which  the  spiritual  offences  of  the 
ergy,  disobedience,  heresy,  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  called 
r  authoritative  treatment :    they  would  not  come  before  the 
)pidar  courts,  for  they  were  not  breaches  of  secular  law,  and 
ley  were  not  crimes  for  which  the  penitential  jurisdiction  alone 
as  sufficient.     For  such,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  Possible 
id  domestic  tribunals  not  differing  in  kind  from  the  ecclesi-  of  sepante 
itical  courts  of  the  later  ages  ^  and  of  matured  canon  law :    in  cal  courts.' 
hich  according  to  the  common  practice   of  the   post-Niccne 
lurch,  the  archdeacon^  as  the  bishop's  officer   executed   the 
ntence  of  his  superior  ° ;    whilst  for  the  enforcement  of  these 

^  See  li.  Henr.  I,  vii.  §  3.  This  he  would  have  to  do  in  other  causes  in 
liich  no  specially  religious  principle  was  involved,  as,  for  example,  in  cases 
here  the  pr(»perty  of  churches  had  been  stolen,  or  their  peace  infringed, 
is  observable  that  the  very  first  of  our  written  laws,  Ethelb.  §  i ,  places 
e  property  of  the  churches  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law. 
'  If  a  priest  kill  a  man  his  property  is  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  is 
dered  to  *  secularise  *  him,  after  which  he  is  to  be  given  up  (to  the  relations 
the  slain  ?)  unless  his  lord  will  compound  for  his  wer.  Alfred,  §  ai.  This 
oks  as  if  the  clergy  had  some  personal  immunities  which  could  not  be 
fringed  until  they  were  formally  degraded.  The  bishop  is  indeed  the 
Qseg  and  mundbora  *  of  clergy  and  strangers.  Edw.  and  Guthr.  §  la. 
'  The  doom  of  the  bishop  is  referred  to  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  priest, 
the  law  of  Wihtned,  §  6  ;  Edw.  and  Guthr.  §  4.  If  any  one  before  a 
shop  belie  his  testimony,  he  pays  a  fine  of  I20«. ;  Ini,  §  13. 
*  The  first  person  who  is  called  archdeacon  is  Wulfred,  who  became  arch- 
shop  of  Canterbury  in  a.d.  805,  and  who  is  so  named  in  a  charter  of  his 
'edecessor.  Bede  knew  only  the  deacon  as  the  bishop*s  officer :  through- 
it  the  period  his  office  is  simply  ministerial. 

'  The  archdeacon  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  laws,  '  If  a  priest  disobey 
.e  order  of  the  archdeacon  he  has  to  pay  twelve  ores  \*  I^otV^:^^!!!:^^^^!^. 
riest's  law,  $  6.    Tbe  deans  mentioned  in  the  BO-caiHed  \a^B  ol  l£Avi^T\ 
0  ConfeBBor,  4  j/,  are  also  oiBcers  of  the  bishop.     The  temtonal  ^«ft»«rv!»* 
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decisions  the  servants  of  the  bishop  were  competent  and  suffi- 
cient. In  such  circumstances  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  would  act  in  concert :  and  even 
if  the  national  force  were  not  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
clergy,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  offered  no  hindrance  to 
the  execution  of  the  spiritual  sentence.  The  outlaw  of  God  and 
the  outlaw  of  the  king,  the  excommunicated  man  andrtbe'con- 
yicted  criminal,  are  alike  set  without  the  protection  of  the  peace. 

The  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state  was  thus  close, 
although  there  was  not  the  least  confusion  as  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  functions,  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  limits  of  the  powers  of 
each  ^.  '  It  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  exist  only  in  a  race 
that  was  entirely  homogeneous  and  becoming  conscious  of  po- 
litical unity.  The  history,  however,  of  the  church  of  the  united  or 
West-Saxon  dominion,  on  which  the  fury  of  the  Danes  fell,  and 
which  rose  from  ruin  in  closer  union  than  before  with  the  national 
polity,  has  many  features  in  marked  contrast  with  the  earlier  and 
simpler  life  of  the  heptarcbic  churches. 

88.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  Egbert  was  the  result 
not  merely  of  his  own  valour  and  policy  but  of  the  weakness  of 
the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  to  contend :  the  same  exhaustion 
and  incapacity  for  resistance  which  laid  the  nation  open  to  the 
Danes.  Mercia  sustained  in  the  early  years  of  Kenulf  *  some  of 
the  glory  that  she  had  gained  under  Offa ;  but  the  end  of  his 
reign  was  inglorious,  and  a  rapid  and  disputed  succession  of 


^ 


^ 


however,  as  well  as  the  territorial  archdeacoDries,  are  later  than  the 
Conquest.  Tbf  Anglo-Saxon  deans  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints  are  either  monastic  officers  exercising  discipline  within 
the  house,  like  the  later  denns  of  colleges,  or  possibly  the  execators  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  exempt  monasteries,  in  the  way  in  which  the  arch- 
deacons executed  the  sentence  of  the  bishops. 

'  Religion,  morality,  and  law  seem  to  be  regarded  throughout  the 
period  as  much  tlie  same  thing.  The  principle  stated  by  Tacitus  that 
amonff  the  ancient  Germans,  *  plus  ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bonae 
leges,  is  thus  amplified  by  Alfred  :  '  £x  hoc  uno  judicio  perpendi  potest,  ut 
nnicuique  justum  judicetur  ;  nee  opus  est  aliquo  lihro  judiciali  praetw  hoc 
fatigari,  quam  ne  quis  alii  judicet  quod  sibi  judicari  noUet  si  judicium 
haberetur  super  eum.*  The  unam  jwUcium  is  of  course  '  Quod  vobis  noo 
vultis  fieri  non  faciatis  aliis.'  Alfr.  LI.  Intr.  §  49,  6. 
'  Kenulf  reigned  from  A.D.  796  to  %i\  01  %^^  \  nearly  twenty  years  oon- 
^mporaueoualy  with  Egbert. 
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kings  after  his  death  deprived  the  kingdom  of  any  hope  of  con-  ^^^  ^ 
tinned  independence.    Kent  was  now  only  nominally  a  kingdom,  power, 
becoming  a  mere  appendage  to  Mercia  and  Wessex  in  turn,  with 
a  spasmodic  eifort  between  times  to  revive  the  ancient  status. 
The  history  of  East  Anglia  is  exactly  parallel,  sometimes  under 
Mercia,  sometimes  broken  up  under  several  ealdormen.     North- 
uiiibria  continues  the   tale   of  revolution  and   anarchy  which 
marked  her  history  in  the  preceding  century.     The  royal  power, 
and  with  it  the  tribal  nationality,  was  in  suspension  or  solution. 
One  result  of  this  was  the  supremacy  of  Wessex ;   another  was 
prostration  before  the  Danes ;    the  third  was  the  throwing  of 
much  power  and  secular  work  on   the  clergy,   especially  the  Ite^ecu 
bishops,  who  represented  the  most  permanent  element  of  society ;  choroh. 
and  a  fourth,  the  consequence  of  the  others,  the  general  decline  of 
civilisation  and  learning.    It  was  natural  that  in  those  kingdoms 
in  which  the  church  was  strong,  the  extinction  or  other  de-  Ixustmbb  or 
feasance  of  the  old  royal  houses  should  increase  the  importance  importuioe 
of  the  bishops.     The  Kentish  church  under  archbishop  Wulfred  buthops. 
had  sustained  a  long  and  fatal  dispute  with  Mercia,  in  which 
appeals  to  the  pope  and  emperor  were  discussed  as  a  possible 
solution.     Not  only  had  Canterbury  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
humiliation  of  the  rival  archiepiscopate  ^,  but  on  the  death  of 
Cuthred,  the  brother  and  dependent  of  Kenulf,  Wulfred  is  found 
in  open  opposition  to  Kenulf ;  for  seven  years  he  contested  with 
him  and  his  heiress  the  possession  of  the  royal  monasteries  in 
Thanet,  and  was  at  last  victorious.     Baldred,  the  king  who 
attempted   to    assert    the  independence    of  Kent  during  the 
Mercian  troubles  \  seems  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  Wulfred, 
and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  sturdy  prelate  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  the  rule  of  Egbert  although  he  also  was  of  Kentish 
descent.   Archbishop  Ceolnoth  however,  who  succeeded  Wulfred, 

^  Kemble,  C.  D.  cczx.  Councils,  &c.  iii.  596.  In  a  council  at  London 
Kenulf  threatened  to  send  Wulfred  into  exile  '  et  nunquam  nee  verbis 
donnini  papae  neo  Caesaris  seu  alterius  alicujus  gradu  hue  in  patriam 
iterum  redpisse/ 

*  Baldred  was  king  from  a.d.  823  to  825,  when  he  waH  dethroned  by 
Egbert.    He  had  attempted  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  axOoXA^^^  Xy^ 
the  gi£t  of  Mallmg  to  Chriat  Church  (Kemble,  C.  D.  ocxL")  ^V.  ^2ky^  n^tj 
moment  of  hit  down&Il 
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was  wise  enough  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Egbert,  even 

if  he  did  not,  as  is  possible,  owe  his  promotion  to  him ' ;    and 

AUiftnoeof    in  A.D.  838  at  Kingston  a  permanent  alliance  was  concladed 

Suon  kings  between  the  church  of  Canterbury  and  the  house  of  Cerdic. 

church  of      Ceolnoth  undertook  to  maintsiin  '  firm  and  unshaken  friendship 

0»nterbu,7.  ^^^  henceforth  for  ever,'  and  received  in  return  a  promise  of 

perpetual   peace  and   protection^.      A  similar  agreement  was 

made  at  the  same  time  with  the  church  of  Winchester:   and 

both  were  repeatedly  confirmed  by  Ethelwulf '. 

Decline  of         A  similar  state  of  thin^  existed  in  the  North  of  England. 

relifrion  In      _     ,    , ,    ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ^%^     ,        «.  1  ,        .  ,     , 

the  North.  Eanbald  the  archbishop  of  York,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the 
king  Eardulf,  had  seen  him  dethroned  and  a  fugitive ;  he  was 
restored  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope  and  emperor,  but  on  the 
immediate  result  the  veil  of  ninth-century  darkness  settles  down. 
We  know  the  consequences  only  from  the  Danish  conquest  of 
the  North.  One  or  two  letters  of  the  succeeding  archbishops 
show  that  the  light  of  learning  was  not  quite  extinct,  although  it 
was  becoming  obscured  by  the  su]>erstitiou8  and  impious  fabrica- 
tionp  which  were  made  possible  by  its  decline.  Whilst  continental 
scholars  were  still  applying  to  England  for  manuscripts  *,  the 
English  bishops  were  puzzled  with  strange  forms  of  heresy  at 
home.  Nial  the  deacon  was  said  to  have  risen  from  the  dead 
after  seven  weeks  ;  letters  were  spoken  o{^,  written  by  the  hand 
of  God  in  lettei-s  of  gold,  and  the  whole  court  of  Ethel wulf  was 
perplexed  with  the  vision  of  a  priest,  portending  grievous 
calamities  on  account  of  the  profanation  of  Sunday  '. 

Decline  of  The  same  period  is  traditionally  fixed  for  the  extinction  of 
primitive  raonacliism  throughout  the  nation ''.  It  is  now  for 
the  first  time  that  we  find  the  bishops  in  arms  ;  two  West-Suxon 


^ 


*  Robertson,  Hist.  Essays,  196,  200,  conjectures  that  Ceolnoth  was  a 
West  Saxon  in  whose  favour  the  Kentish  Feologeld,  who  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Wulfred,  was  set  aside.     See  Councils,  &c.  iii.  609. 

^  Council  of  Kingston  ;  Councils,  iii.  617.  '  Ibid.  p.  610. 

*  See  the  letters  of  Lupus  of  Ferrieres  to  Ethel  wulf,  and  Wigmund  arch- 
bishop of  York ;  t'ouncils,  iii.  634,  635,  648,  649. 

*  Letter  of  Egred  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  to  Wulfsige  archbishop  of  York  ; 
Councils,  iii.  615.  Alcuin  had  had  to  protest  against  the  wearing  of  relics 
by  way  of  charms ;  Epp.  ed.  Diimmler,  pp.  719,  721. 

'  Prudontius  Trecens.  ap.  Pertz,  \.  4^ti».    CoviuciU^  Ac,  iii.  6a  1. 
''  See  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChromcVe,  A..ii.  ^'jO. 
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prelates  fell  in  the  battle  of  Charmouth  in  a.d.  835  ' ;  and  bishop  The  bishops 
Ealhstan  of  Sherborne  acted  as  Egbert's  general  in  Kent  in  a.d.  warriors. 
825,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  who  defeated  the  Danes  on 
the  Parret  in  a.d.  845  ^.     The  same  prelate  thirteen  years  later 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  supplanting  of  Ethelvrulf  by  his  son 
Ethelbald  '.     Ethel  wulf  was  a  poor  substitute  for  his  father :  his 
pilgrimage  to  Kome,  contemplated  in  his  first  year^  and  carried  out 
nearly  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  his  magnificent  gifts  to  the  pope  ^ 
and  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald*,  are,  with 
the  exception  of  his  famous  DoncUion,  the  best-known  parts  of  his     --^ 
history.     That  celebrated  act,  the  devotion  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  The  Dona- 
private  estate  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth  pari  Etheiwuir. 
of  the  folkland  from  all  payments  except  the  trinoda  necessitas, 
and  the  direction  that  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  should  providel 
for  one  poor  man  or  stranger,  testifies  to  his  piety  and  liberality  ^. 
Possibly  the  further  subdivision  of  the  West-Saxon  dioceses  was 
begun  under  him :    we  find  Ethelred  the  bishop  of  Wiltshire 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  his  Eons  *.     This  is  the 
age  of  Swithun  also.     But,  notwithstanding  occasional  flashes  of  Increased 
light,  the  darkness  in  church  and  state  deepens.     Alfred  has  to  of  the  period. 

*  Chr.  Sax.  a.d.  833.  "  Ibid.  a.d.  823,  845. 
»  Asser,  V.  Alfr.  M.  H.  B.  470. 

*  Prud.  Tree.,  Pertz,  i.  433.     Councils,  iii.  621. 

^  Anastasius,  Yit.  Bened.  III.  ap.  Mansi,  xv.  109,  1 10.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  said,  that  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  decree  that  English 
penitents  should  no  more  be  forced  to  work  in  chains ;  T.  Rudbome,  in 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  20a.     See  Lappenberg,  ii.  26. 

*  Ann.  Bertin.  Pertz,  i.  450.     Baluze,  ii.  209-212. 

^  Councils,  iii.  636-648.     Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  481-490. 

"  Chr.  Sax.  aj>.  870.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
was  finally  carried  out  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  mentions  in  more  than  one 
charter  that  he  had  divided  the  old  diocese  of  Winchester  into  two  parts. 
Cod.  Dipl.  mxc.  &;c. ;  and  we  know  from  the  lists  of  bishops  drawn  up  in 
the  tenth  century,  that  a  further  division  almost  immediately  followed  by 
which  the  West-Saxon  sees  became  five  in  number.  Of  the  three  new  sees, 
one,  that  of  Ramsbury,  had  no  cathedral,  and  was  moved  about  in  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire,  resting  sometimes  at  Sunning,  but  finally  joined  to  Sherborne 
just  before  the  Conquest.  It  may  have  existed  in  the  same  way  before  the 
time  of  Alfred,  and  been  a  sort  of  suffragan  see  to  Winchester.  The  idea 
of  having  a  bishop  to  each  shire  of  Wessex  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  creator  of  the  new  se^ ;  Somersetshire  had  Wells,  Dorsetshire, 
Slicrbome,  Sussex  Selsey,  Devonshire  Crediton,  Cornwall  Bodmin  or 
S.  Germans,  Hampshire  Winchester ;  whilst  Wilts  and  Berks  ^oVne^  «.\»  >t>cv« 
bishop  of  Ramsbuij.  None  of  the  other  kingdoma  had  buc^  ^  ootHi^^^A 
oj^puiisation  of  either  biabopa  or  ealdormen. 
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record  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne  there  were  none  south 
of  the  Thames  who  could  understand  their  rituals  in  English,  or 
translate  a  letter  from  the  Latin;  very  few  south  of  the  Humber 
and  not  many  beyond  ^  The  monasteries  still  stood  with  their 
libraries,  but  the  books  were  unintelligible  to  their  owners. 
Hien  the  Danes  had  come  and  destroyed  all. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  connect  the  revival  of 
learning  and  ecclesiastical  order  under  Alfred  and  his  son  with 
the  bracing  up  of  the  national  vigour  that  resulted  from  the 
Danish  struggle,  and  so  with  the  growth  of  royal  power  which 
was  traced  in  the  last  chapter.  At  all  events  they  coincide 
in  time.  It  was  Plegmund,  the  associate  of  Alfred  in  his  labours 
in  the  service  of  English  literature  ^  who  consecrated  the  seven 
bishops  at  Canterbury  in  Edward's  reign,  thus  completing  the 
diocesan  arrangements  of  Wessex*.  The  final  annexation  of 
Cornwall  is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  see  under  Athel- 
staii  *.  The  prelates,  too,  begin  to  be  st^itesmcn.  Odo  of  Rams- 
bury  goes  as  ambassador  to  France  to  secure  the  succession  of 
Lewis  the  Fourth  *  :  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  acts  as  prime 
minister  to  Edmund  and  Edred ;  a  position  which  he  leaves  to 
Dunstan  and  a  long  series  of  successors.  But  whilst  they  acquire 
this  new  secular  position,  the  bishops  lose  somewhat  of  their  old 
security.  Brihthelm,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Dunstan,  is 
summarily  set  aside  by  Edgar  for  incapacity  ^\  Notwithstanding 
the  restoration  of  monastic  order,  canonical  custom  is  set  at 
naught  for  party  or  political  puii^oses  ;  one  bishop  holds  two  or 
even  three  sees  :  translations  become  more  common,  and  the  great 
prelates  constantly  find  themselves  in  positions  in  which  they 
have  to  choose  between  their  duties  as  bishops,  as  ministers  of  the 
king,  and  as  patriots.  Archbishop  Sigeric  acts  as  chief  magistrate 
temporally  and  spiritually  in  Kent  '^^  and  earns  the  discredit  of 

*  Preface  to  the  translation  of  S.  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  ed.  Sweety  p.  I. 
^  Ibid.  p.  6. 

'  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  ii.  §  129.     Reg.  Sacr.  Angl.  p.  13. 

*  Between   a.d.   924    and    931.     See   Pedler's   Ancient  Bishopric  of 
Cornwall. 

*  Hist.  Richer,  ii.  c.  4 ;  ed.  Pertz,  p.  53. 

*  Memorials  of  S.  Dunatan,  p.  ^H. 

^  Ethclred,  ii.  §  I .     llobertHon,  UUl.  'Eaascj^,  ^.  \1^. 
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having  been  the  first  to  propose  the  Danegeld ^  Under  the  later  stigMida 
kings  the  successor  of  Augustine  appears  far  more  as  a  secular  tiveof  the 
than  as  a  spiritual  potentate ;  and  the  last  of  the  native  primates,  prelate. 
Stigand,  has  an  unhappy  pre-eminence,  as  holding  the  richest 
see  of  England  in  plurality,  as  the  partisan  of  a  schismatic  pope, 
and  as   the  chief  minister  of  a  distinctly  patriotic  but  not 
thoroughly  spiritual  party  organisation. 

But  the  Danish  conquest  of  the  north  and  middle  of  Emrland  EfflBotsof 

.  theDanJah 

had  other  effects  than  the  rousing  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  conooeat  on 
kings.  It  cut  off  the  Northumbrian  church  from  the  see  of  mnbrian 
Canterbury  almost  as  completely  as  it  had  been  cut  off  before 
the  days  of  Oswy.  The  archbbhop  of  York  became  the  head  of 
a  distinct  nationality, preserving  his  seat, — with  one  exception,  the 
seven  years  exile  of  Wulfhere  ',— during  the  numerous  vicissitudes 
of  the  Danish  kingdom.  Under  Athelstan  the  northern  primate 
appears  at  the  English  courts  but  not  quite  as  a  subject. 
Wulfstan,  after  Athelstan's  death,  took  sides  with  the  Ostroan 
Anlaf,  and  had  to  fly  before  Edmund  *.  In  a.d.  947  at  Tanshelf 
he  brought  the  Northumbrian  witan  to  plight  their  troth  to 
Edred  ^,  but  the  next  year  he  revolted  with  his  people,  and  in 
A.D.  952  was  imprisoned  ^  Two  years  after,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king  and  was  restored.  His  immediate  successor 
Oskytel  ruled  peaceably  under  Edgar;  but  the  importance  of 
the  position  of  the  archbishop  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  year  A.D.  963  to  the  Conquest,  the  see  of  Worcester  was 
generally  either  held  by  him  in  plurality,  or  bestowed  on  one  of 
his  near  kinsmen,  at  once  a  reward  of  faithfulness  and  a  pledge 
of  obedience  ^.    The  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  is  shown  by  the 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  991. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hiat.  Axah.  ed.  Twjsden,  p.  79. 

'  Rodward  archbiahop  of  York  appears  as  witness  to  three  charters  of 
Athelstan,  which  are  qaestionable,  Cod.  Dipl.  occxlvi,  cccxlix,  mcl ;  and 
to  one  which  is  less  suspicious,  dated  in  A  J).  929,  Ibid,  cccxiviii. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  943.  "  Ibid.  a.d.  947.  *  Ibid.  a.d  .95a. 

^  S.  Oswald  and  his  two  immediate  successors  held  Worcester  and  York 
together  from  a.d.  963  to  a.d.  id  16,  when  Leofsi  seems  to  have  been 
appointed,  probably  in  consequence  of  political  events.  On  bis  death 
Bnhtege,  nephew  of  archbishop  Wulfstan,  held  Worcester  until  a.d.  1038. 
It  was  then  disputed  between  archbishop  Elftic  and  the  bishop  of  Ct^\V>\\.. 
Ealdred,  who  ultimately  obtained  it,  was  obliged  to  rengn.  ofn  Yi\a  pr 
to  Y<xi[iBAj).  1061:  axid  8,  WoifBtaD  followed,  AJD.  1061-10^.     n^f^       ^ 
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adhesion  of  Northambria  generally  to  the  English  king.  Whilst 
the  mother  church  of  York  underwent  these  changes,  the  northern 
suffragan  sees  of  Hexham  and  Whithem  became  extinct ;  and 
the  church  of  Lindisfarne  only  survived  in  exile  and  pilgrimage 
with  S.  Cuthbert*s  bones,  not  settling  finally  at  Durham  until 
A.D.  995. 

The  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  suffered 
scarcely  less.  The  see  of  Dunwich  perished  altogether :  and  in 
that  of  £lmham  the  succession  of  the  bishops  is  uncertain  for 
nearly  a  century  after  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Edmund  \  The 
bishop  of  Leicester  fled  southwards,  and  placed  his  chair  at 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  close  to  the  West-Saxon  border. 
The  succession  in  Lindsey  vanishes ' ;  and  the  see  of  Lichfield 
itself  only  occasionally  emerges,  although  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  long  vacancy.  Even  in  London  the 
episcopate  seems  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  extinction. 
As  much  as  was  possible  of  the  old  system  was  restored  under 
Edgar,  but  the  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dioceses 
were  permanent.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  local  history 
of  the  period  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Mercian  church  underwent 
the  same  secularising  process  as  the  West-Saxon  and  North- 
umbrian. 

'  89.  The  process  of  restoration  begun  by  Alfred  was  carried 
out  by  the  great  kings  who  succeeded  him  on  the  lines  which 
he  had  drawn.  The  vernacular  literature  which  he  had  founded 
flourished  continuously  :  the  tenth  century  not  only  is  the  great 
age  of  the  chroniclers,  but  abounds  in  legal  and  disciplinary 
enactments  in  the  native  tongue.  Every  attempt  to  secure  the 
consolidation  of  the  national  and  royal  power  in  the  state  is 


^ 


Sampson,  his  successor,  was  brother  to  arclibishop  Thomas  I  of  York,  and 

fiither  to  Thomas  II.     The  disputoa  about  tlie  property  of  the  two  sees  were 

continued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.     Tlie  htter  archbishops  poesesaed  the 

church  of  S.  Oswald  at  Gloucester,  which  waH  given  them  by  William  Kufiu. 

*  The  year  870  in  the  epoch  at  which  the  Mercian  churches  seem   to 

collapse  ;  they  emerge  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  but  the  succeasion 

of  bishops  is  very  uncertain  until  the  middle  of  the  century.     K^.  Sac. 

Angh  pp.  12-14. 

^  Jt  re-appeara  in  AJ).  955,  but  \a  ^omed  with  Dorchester  about  fifty 

jre&n  later. 
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accompanied  by  a  similar  effort  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church  in  strength  and  purity.  The  memory  of  Dunstan  has  Influenoeof 
suffered  rather  than  gained  by  the  praises  of  his  monastic  ad- 
mirers, but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  monastic  reforms  were 
one  of  the  least  of  the  measures  that  he  had  at  heart,  and  that  the 
exaggerated  views  entertained  of  them  in  the  middle  ages  threw 
his  greater  deeds  into  the  shade '.  He  was  the  prime  minister, 
perhaps  the  inspirer,  of  the  consolidating  policy  of  Edgar;  he 
restored,  through  the  monastic  and  educational  revival,  the  in-  Renewal  of 
tercourse  between  the  English  Church  and  those  of  France  and  tenxmne. 
Flanders  ',  and  established  a  more  intimate  communication  with 
the  Apostolic  See ;  in  so  doing  he  did  what  could  be  done  to 
restore  piety  and  learning.  Under  his  influence  the  Mercian 
bishoprics  again  lift  up  their  heads :  the  archbishops  henceforth 
go  to  Rome  for  their  palls :  the  Frank  writers  begin  to  record 
the  lives  of  English  saints'.  But  the  contrast  between  this 
restored  life  and  communion  and  the  state  of  things  that  had 
existed  earlier  is  strongly  marked.  Instead  of  England  setting  England 
the  example  to  France  she  borrows  from  her  neighbour.  John  ftx>m  the 
the  Old  Saxon  and  Qrimbald  had  come  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire ;  the  new  monachism  comes  from  Fleury  ^. 
The  English  scribes  copy  the  disciplinary  works  of  Theodulf 
and  Halitgar  °,  just  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Franks 
had  copied  the  penitentials  of  Theodore  and  Egbert.  The  royal 
marriages  *  promote  intercourse  with  the  German  churches  also. 
Bishop  Kinewold  of  Worcester  in  a.d.  928  visited  all  the 
monasteries  of  Germany  with  offerings   from   Athelstan,  and 

'  See  Kobert8on*s  Essay  on  Dunstan,  Hist.  Essays,  pp.  189-361 ;  Hookas 
life  of  him  in  volume  i.  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 
and  the  prefiioe  to  the  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

'  He  spent  his  exile  in  the  monastery  of  Blandinium  at  Ghent.  Flor. 
Wig.  A.D.  956. 

'  £.g.  Abbo  of  Fleuiy  wrote  the  life  of  S.  Edmund.  Adelard  of  Blandi- 
nium wrote  a  eulogy  on  Dunstan  himself. 

*  S.  OswiJd  brought  the  restored  rule  of  S.  Benedict  firom  Fleury  to 
Ramsey.    Hist.  Rams.  (Gale),  p.  391. 

*  One  of  the  penitentials  ascribed  to  Egbert  (Wilkins,  Cone.  i.  1 13-143, 
Thorpe,  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  pp.  343-393)  is  a  translation  of  Halitgar  of 
Cambray.  The  laws  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans  are  also  translated ;  in  VTilkkA, 
i.  165  sq. 

*  See  above,  p,  204. 
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concluded  a  league  for  mutual  intercession  with  the  monks  of 
S.  Gall*. 

Some  marks  of  this  intercourse  are  left  on  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  church.  Although  the  pontifical  claims 
of  Odo  and  Dunstan  plaj  so  great  a  part  in  the  popular  his- 
tories, their  secular  position  somewhat  derogated  from  their 
ecclesiastical  one.  Whether  purely  conciliar  action  ceased,  or 
whether  it  be  that  the  assimilation  of  the  national  witena- 
gemots  to  the  older  ecclesiastical  councils  renders  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  lay  and  spiritual  assemblies,  the  result  is 
ihe  same.  There  are  few  if  any  distinctly  ecclesiastical  councils 
of  the  tenth  century  in  England ;  and  every  royal  code  contains 
large  ecclesiastical  regulations.  The  abundant  bodies  of  canons 
which  exist  are  clad  either  in  the  form  of  constitutions,  such  as 
those  of  Odo  and  Edgar  ^,  or  in  the  form  of  private  compila- 
tions such  as  that  of  Elfric '.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
union  between  churcli  and  state  had  become  so  intimate  as  to 
supersede  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  former ; 
for  the  break  in  the  list  of  councils  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
loss  of  records ;  abundance  of  charters  in  both  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish attest  the  activity  of  the  church  and  of  the  monasteries,  and 
abundant  penitential  literature  shows  that  the  want  of  canonical 
legislation  was  felt.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  business 
of  both  sorts  was  transacted  in  the  same  assemblies,  as  was  done 
in  the  councils  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when 
the  difficulties  of  collecting  the  clerical  witan  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  year  were  still  considerable.  The  fact  that  the  persons 
who  comj)ose(l  the  two  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  contributes 
to  the  uncertainty,  and  possibly  occasioned  the  confusion  of 
which  this  obscurity  is  the  result. 

90.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eleventh  century  is  of  an 
equally  varied  character.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  great  de- 
velopment of  English  literature.     Elfric  nobly  carries  out  what 

'  Goldastus,  Ber.  Alamann.  Scr.  ii.  152,  153  ;  McmorialB  of  S.  Dunstan. 
p.  Ixxv. 
*  See  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  pp.  a  12,  225. 

'IWd.  p.  250.    Johnson's  CanoTxa,  \. 'i&^-^oT.    Thor^,  Ancient  Laws. 
pp.  441  sq. 
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Alfred  had  begun.     More  than  ever  the  chroniclers  and  sermon 

writers  put  forth  their  strength.     The  society  which  is  unable 

to  withstand  the  arms  of  Canute  almost  immediately  humanises 

and  elevates  him.    The  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  although  lnt«rwune 

too  much  divided  and  leavened  with  unpatriotic  counsels,  is  ooUeget  of 

,  Lomine. 

an  advance  in  cultivation  on  that  of  his  father ;  and  England, 

although  she  has  very  much  to  lose  by  this  foreign  admixture, 

has  much  also  to  gain.     The  school  which  Harold  founded  at 

Waltham^  the  whole  revival  of  the  canonical  life  as  a  more 

honest  and  more  practicable  system  than  the  monastic,  was  one 

result  of  the  increased  intercourse  with  the  empire  and  especially 

with  Lorraine.     The  introduction  of  foreicn  ecclesiastics  into  '^^W^_^, 

^  ,  eoclenastics 

English  bishoprics  was  another^.  For  this  latter  proceeding  the  in  SoKiiah 
church  was  not  ready  :  English  isolation  has  alwa3rs  resisted  it, 
and  the  fact  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  comers,  the  absolute 
necessity  that  fell  on  them  of  throwing  themselves  for  support  on 
other  agencies  than  the  result  of  their  work  and  the  love  of  the 
people,  must  have  counteracted  any  possible  benefit  that  could 
have  been  derived  from  freer  intercourse  with  the  churches  of 
the  continent.  Amongst  the  prelates  of  this  era  there  are  very  Wulfttan 
few  except  S.  Wulfstan  who  are  spoken  of  with  honour.  Arch- 
bishop Ealdred  of  York,  the  traveller,  pilgrim  and  ambassador, 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon  statesmen,  but  it  is  not 
until  after  the  Conquest  that  he  shows  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
patriot.  The  practice  of  holding  bishoprics  in  plurality,  which 
reaches  its  climax  in  him  \  may  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  same 
grounds  as  the  nomination  of  the  foreign  prelates — ^the  default 
of  native  candidates. 

In  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  eccle-  ^*^<^  ^, 
siastical  and  civil  relations  of  men  and  things,  to  enter  now  into  state. 
the  special  development  of  church  institutions  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  century  would  be  to  traverse  again  the  ground  already 

'  See  the  Tractatus  de  S.  Cruce,  pref.  pp.  v-xii.    Freeman,  Norm.  Conq. 
U.  440  sq.    Epifltolae  CantuarienBea,  pref. 

'  Freeman  (Norm.  Conq.  ii.  80,  81)  regards  the  Lotharingian  prelates  as 
German  in  speech,  and  therefore  possibly  welcome  to  Godwin  and  his  party. 

'  He  held,  or  at  least  administered,  at  one  time  Worcester,  Herefonl  and 
Sherborne  :  it  is  faur  to  say  that  he  was  a  good  bishop  when  %vi<^  ^cx^  ncstj 
scarce^  and  timt  he  kept  fareigDen  out. 
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gone  over.     The  dcvolutioii  of  judicial  powers  on  the  lords  of 
bookland,  the  king's  thegns,  and  others  having  grants  of  sac  and 
AMumiMion  soc,  affected  the  territorial  power  of  the  bishops  and  monasteries 
in  just  the  same  way :  it  is  in  fact  from  the  charters  of  immunity 
to  the  churches  that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  scanty  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  as  to  tlie  status  of  the  lay  lords.   The  obliga- 
tion of  '  borh/  by  which  every  man  was  obliged  to  have  a  security 
for  his  keeping  the  peace,  was  enforced  on  ecclesiastics  alsa    An 
unpublished  list  of  the  '  festormen '  of  archbishop  Elfric  exists 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  York  Gospel  Book ;  every  priest  had  to  find 
himself  twelve  such  bondsmen^;  Elfric  has  sixty  or  more.     The 
office  of  archdeacon,  which  appears  first  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  has  now  risen  into  a  place  of  jurisdiction,  although  the 
creation  of  territorial  archdeaconries  has  not  yet  been  required. 
The  bishops,  instead  of  resigning  when  age  and  infirmity  incapa- 
citate them,  employ  deputies  to  perform  their  spiritual  functions, 
as  the  prince-bishops  did  in  the  later  middle  ages.     The  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  like  that  of  the  state,  is 
being  changed  to  the  general  pattern  of  the  continental  churches. 
The  same  cries  of  simony  and  immorality  against  the  clergy  which 
are  heard  in  France  and  Germany  are  prevalent  here,  and  the 
means  taken  to  silence  them  are  as  weak  in  England  as  abroad. 
The  revival  of  life  and  energy  under  Dunstan  and  Elfric  has 
woni  itself  out  before  the  days  of  the  Confessor.   The  exhaustion 
of  the  church  coincided  with  that  of  the  state,  of  which  Edward 
is  a  fair  t^'i)e,  and  which  the  zeal  of  Siward,  of  Godwin,  and  even 
of  Harold  could  not  counteract.     The  time  was  come  for  Lan- 
franc  and  Anselm  as  well  as  for  William  of  Normandy  and 
Henry  of  Aiijou. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  special  importance 
of  this  portion  of  history  in  its  bearing  on  our  constitutional 
growth.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  only  the  agency  by 
which  Christianity  is  brought  to  a  heathen  people,  a  herald  of 
spiritual  blessings  and  glorious  hopes  in  another  life ;  it  is  not 
merely  the  tamer  of  cruel  natures,  the  civiliser  of  the  rude,  the 
cultxY&toT  of  the  waste  places,  the  educator,  the  guide  and  the 

'  Laws  of  the  'KortYiMEDlbnaA.^riseNA,  \  ^^ 
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protector,  whose    guardianship  is  the   only  safeguard   of  the 
woman,  the  child,  and  the  slave  against  the  tyranny  of  their  lord 
and  master.     The  church  is  this  in  many  other  countries  besides  Bearing  of 
Britain :  but  here  it  is  much  more.    The  unity  of  the  church  in  churabniSh 

*j.Lni  {n  4;liA 

England  was  the  pattern  of  the  unity  of  the  state:  the  cohesion  life 0/ the 
of  the  church  was  for  ages  the  substitute  for  the  cohesion  which 
the  divided  nation  was  unable  otherwise  to  realise.  Strong 
in  its  own  conformation,  it  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
despotic  rule  of  such  kings  as  Offa,  and  was  the  guardian  of 
liberties  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  oppressed.  It  was  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  a  national  church :  national  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness as  well  as  in  its  exclusiveness.  Englishmen  were  in 
their  lay  aspect  Mercians  or  West  Saxons ;  only  in  their  ecclesi- 
astical relations  could  they  feel  themselves  fellow-countrymen 
and  fellow-subjects.  And  for  a  great  part  of  the  period  under 
our  view,  the  interference  of  foreign  churches  was  scarcely 
if  at  all  felt.  There  was  no  Eoman  legation  from  the  days  of 
Theodore  to  those  of  Offa,  and  there  are  only  scanty  vestiges  of 
such  interference  for  the  next  three  centuries :  Dunstan  boldly 
refused  to  obey  a  papal  sentence  *^  Until  the  eve  of  the  Con- 
quest, therefore,  the  development  of  the  system  was  free  and 
spontaneous,  although  its  sphere  was  a  small  one.  The  use 
of  the  native  tongue  in  prayers  and  sermons  is  continuous; 
the  observance  of  native  festivals  also,  and  the  reverence  paid 
to  native  saints.  If  the  stimulating  force  of  foreign  inter- 
course was  wanting,  the  intensity  with  which  the  church  threw 
itself  into  the  interest  of  the  nation  more  than  made  up  what 
was  lacking.  The  ecclesiastical  and  the  national  spirit  thus 
growing  into  one  another  supplied  something  at  least  of  that 
strong  passive  power  which  the  Norman  despotism  was  unable 
to  break.  The  churches  were  schools  and  nurseries  of  patriots ; 
depositories  of  old  traditional  glories  and  the  refuge  of  the  per- 
secuted. The  English  clergy  supplied  the  basis  of  the  strength 
of  Anselm  when  the  Norman  bishops  sided  with  the  king.  They 
trained  the  English  people  for  tlie  time  when  the  kings  should 
court  their  support  and  purchase  their  adherencib  V^  \!ti<^  t^ 

'  800  Adelard's  Life  ofDunsttai,  in  MemoriaU  of  S*  Dwni^axi,  "^^  ^^' 
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storation  of  liberties  that  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 
The  unity  of  the  church  was  in  the  early  period  the  only  work- 
ing unity ;  and  its  liberty,  in  the  evil  days  that  followed,  the 
only  form  in  which  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  freedom  lingered. 
It  was  again  to  be  the  tie  between  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
querors ;  to  give  to  the  oppressed  a  hold  on  the  conscience  of 
the  despot ;  to  win  new  liberties  and  revive  the  old ;  to  unite 
Norman  and  Englishman  in  the  resistance  to  tyrants,  and 
educate  the  growing  nation  for  its  distant  destiny  as  the 
teacher  and  herald  of  freedom  to  all  the  world. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


THE  NOBHAN   CONQUEST. 

91.  Complex  results  of  the  Conquest. — 92.  State  of  Normandy. — 9S.  Growth 
of  Feudalism. — 94.  Feudal  ideas  of  the  Conquest. — 95.  National  policy 
of  William. — 96.  Introduction  of  Feudal  usages. — 97.  Maintenance  of 
old  forms. — 98.  Results  of  changes  of  administrators. — 99.  Subordinate 
changes  in  judicature. — 100.  In  taxation. — 101.  In  ecclesiastical 
affairs. — 102.  Transitional  character  of  the  period. 

91.  The  eflfect  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  character  and  ^^ffith* 
constitution  of  the  English  was  threefold.     The  Norman  ruleOopqpwt. 
invigorated  the  whole  national  system  ;  it  stimulated  the  growth 
of  freedom  and  the  sense  of  unity,  and  it  gupplied^  partly  from 
its  own  stock  of  jurisprudence,  and  partly  under  the  pressure 

nf  fhft  nij-minriRtftpnea  in  xvhioh  flip  rnngiiflrnrfl  fniinil  fhftTnaftlvf a^ 
a  fnrmftfivijt  power  which  helped  to  develop  and  cnnnentra^^  the 
wasted  energies  of  the  native  race.    In  the  first  place  it  hrought  Its  invi- 
the  nation  at  once  and  permanently  within  the  circle  of  Euro-  effisct. 
pean  interests,  and  the  Crusades,  which  followed  within  a  few 
years,  and  which  were  recruited  largely  from  the  Normans  and 
the  English,  prevented  a  relapse  into  isolation.   The  adventurous 
and  highly-stnmg  energy  of  the  ruling  race  communicated  itself 
to  the  people  whom  it  ruled;  its  restless  activity  and  Ftrong 
political   instinct  roused   the   dormant   spirit  and   disciplined 
even  while   it  oppressed   it.     For,  in   the   second   place,Jbe  Itcallstbrtli 
p/^w^  whi^h  if  on\\^  fnrfh  Were  largely  exercised  in  counter-  opposition, 
nrtirif;  iti  ^Trn  influtn^ft      The  Normans  so  far  as  they  hecame 
English  added  nerve  and  force  to  the  system  with  which  they 
identified  themselves;   so  far  as  thej  continued  NoTwvaAi  ^ki^^ 
pTOToked  and  stimulated  by  opposition  and  opprea&\OTiV}Ck&^aX.^^l^ 
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T^mative  energies  of  the  English.  The  Norman  kings  fostered,  and  the 
Conqueit.  Norman  nobility  forced  out  the  new  growth  of  life.  In  the 
third  place,  however,  the  importation  of  new  systems  of  admin- 
istration, and  the  development  of  new  expedients,  in  every  de- 
partment of  government,  by  men  who  had  a  i;renius  not  only  for 
jurisprudence  but  for  every  branch  of  organisation,  famished 
a  disciplinary  and  formative  machinery  in  which  the  new  and 
revived  powers  might  be  trained : — a  system  which  through 
oppression  prepared  the  way  for  order,  and  by  routine  educated 
men  for  the  dominion  of  law:  law  and  order  which  when  com- 
pleted should  attest  by  the  pertinacious  retention  and  develop- 
ment of  primitive  institutions,  that  the  discipline  which  had 
called  them  forth  and  trained  men  for  them,  was  a  discipline 
only,  not  the  imposition  of  a  new  and  adventitious  polity.  For 
the  Norman  polity  had  very  little  substantial  organisation  of  its 
own ;  and  what  it  brought  with  it  to  England  was  soon  worn 
out  or  merged  in  that  of  the  nation  with  which  it  united.  Only 
the  vigour  and  vitality  which  it  had  called  forth  was  per- 
manent. 
The  92.  Of  the  constitutional   history  of  the  Normans  of  Nor- 

Normans  in  ... 

Normandy,  mandy  we  liavo  very  little  informatiou  *.  A  century  and  a  half 
before  the  Conquest  of  England,  Rollo  had  received  the  province 
from  Charles  the  Simple :  he  and  his  people  in  becoming  Chris- 
tian had  become  to  a  certain  extent  Frank  also.  They  retained 
much  of  the  Scandinavian  character,  but  of  the  Norse  customs 
only  those  which  fell  into  easy  agreement  with  Frank  law ;  and 
their  native  language  they  entirely  forgot.  Of  Frank  law  in  ita 
early  Norman  form  we  have  equally  scanty  evidence.  What 
little  is  known  is  learned  from  later  jurisprudence,  and  that  by 

'  See  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,!.  113.  Palgrave  enumerates 
three  traditions  or  legal  legends  of  Kollu  :  (i)  The  custom  of  the  elameur 
de  harOy  by  which  whoever  sustained  or  feared  to  sustain  any  damage  of 
gofKls  or  chnttelu,  life  or  limb,  was  entitled  to  raise  the  country  by  the  cry 
Haro.  (2)  The  legend  of  the  Koumare,  according  to  which  he  tried  the 
obedience  of  his  people  by  hanging  his  bracelets  on  a  tree,  where  they 
remained  ungiiariied  for  three  years  and  unmolested.  (3)  The  legend  of 
Long-paon,  according  to  which  he  hanged  a  husband  and  wife  who  had 

^  conspired  to  cheat  him.    The  first  two  stories  are  common  to  England  and 

otJwr  countries ;  the  last  is  in  coixformit.^  with  iScaudinavian  jurispnideiioe. 
f  Ibid.  J.  6g6-6g^. 
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inference  rather  than  historic  evidence.     Even  the  existence  of  Obeciurity 

ofthetroon* 

the  ordinary  language  of  feudalism  in  Normandy '  before  the  stitution*! 
Conquest  of  England  has  been  questioned,  unreasonably  indeed, 
but  not  without  such  probability  as  arises  from  lack  of  docu- 
mentary materials  of  proof.  The' little  that  is  clearly  known 
seems  to  be  that  the  Norman  duke  or  count  ruled  his  people  as 
a  personal  sovereign,  and  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  great 
men';  that  under  him  were  a  number  of  barons,  who  owed  their  Thenoblei. 
position  to  the  possession  of  land  for  which  they  were  under 
feudal  obligations  to  him,  which  they  took  every  opportunity  of 
discarding ;  who  had  the  status  of  nobility  derived  from  ancient 
Norse  descent  or  from  connexion  with  the  ducal  family,  although 
that  nobility  neither  possessed  purity  of  blood,  nor  was  accom- 
panied by  any  feeling  of  honour  or  loyalty ;  and  who  therefore 
were  kept  faithful  partly  by  a  sense  of  interest  and  partly  by  the 
strong  hand  of  their  master'.   The  population  of  cultivators  lived 

'  Sismondi^B  idea  that  Hollo  introduced  fuU-grown  feudality  into  Nor- 
mandy (Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  i./Sos)  ^  ^^  course  quite 
untenable.  Palgrave  remarks  that  *  it  remains  «>  be  proved  whether  any 
system  of  Norman  tenure  had  been  matured  into  consistency  by  fiscal 
talent  until  after  the  seventh  duke  of  Normandy  won  the  Anglo-Saxon 
crown.*  Ibid.  i.  694.  He  regards  however  Richard  Sanspeur,  the  third 
duke,  as  the  founder  of  Norman  feudalism.  Ibid.  ii.  534.  Waitz  agrees 
with  Palgrave  as  to  the  comparatively  late  growth  of  it ;  Gottingische 
Gelehrte  Anzeigen,  Nachrichten,  Feb.  14,  1866 ;  pp.  95,  96. 

'  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iii.  389  sq.  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, ii.  257,  regards  William  Longsword  the  son  of  KoUo  as  absolute. 
'  His  was  Uie  law,  his  was  the  state,  his  was  the  church.*  '  No  baronage 
surrounded  his  curule  chair,  no  clerk  sat  at  his  feet.  He  spake  the  law, 
he  gave  the  law,  he  made  the  law,  he  executed  the  law.*  Ibid.  p.  258. 
'  At  no  period  after  the  first  development  of  the  duchy  until  it  has  been 
imited  to  the  crown  of  France,  can  we  discern  any  courts  or  conventions  of 
prelates  and  nobles  equivalent  to  the  Great  Councils,  States  General,  or 
Parliaments  of  subsequent  timeR.'    Ibid.  p.  259. 

'  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  ui.  28,  29.  The  Norman  counts 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  in  most  cases,  younger  branches  of  the 
ducal  house  or  closely  connected  with  it  by  affinity.  The  counts  of 
Brionne,  Evreux,  and  £u  were  descended  from  sons  of  Richard  I ;  Count 
Odo  of  Aum&le  was  the  Conqueror*s  brother-in-law ;  Count  Robert  of  Mor- 
tain  his  half-brother.  The  three  great  patriarchs  of  the  other  Norman 
houses  were  Yvo  of  Belesme,  ancestor  of  the  Montgomery  counts  of  Pon- 
thieu  and  Alen^on,  and  earls  of  Shrewsbury ;  Bernard  the  Dane,  and  Osmund  ^ 

de  Centville.    Ibid.  ii.  535,  536  ;  iii.  148.    The  Beaumonts,  whose  county  \ 

of  Meulan,  or  Mellent,  was  in  the  French  Vexin,  and  who  were  tbft  «xi.- 
cestors  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  were  desoendedi  Itotci  «i  voNas 
of  Gtmnaru^  the  wife  of  Duke  Richard  I ;  and  the  ho^UKA  ol  'NLcni^^i^csiii^^'rf « 
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Theoolti-  under  this  aristocracy,  Gallic  In  extraction,  Frank  in  law  and 
custom,  and  speaking  the  language  which  had  been  created  by 
their  early  history.  These  people  were  in  strict  dependence  on 
their  Norman  lords,  although  they  now  and  then  showed  some 
remembrance  of  the  comparative  freedom  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Frank  empire,  and  retained  the  local  organisation  which 

Tbe  towns,  neither  Franks  nor  Normans  were  numerous  enough  to  displace^; 
and  commercial  prosperity  and  a  strong  communal  feeling  sub- 
sisted in  the  great  towns.  Nothing  but  the  personal  character 
of  the  dukes  had  prevented  the  territory  thus  lightly  held  from 

Ducal  policy,  dismemberment.  The  strong  hand  had  gathered  all  the  great 
fiefs  into  the  hands  of  kinsmen  whose  fidelity  was  secured  by  the 
right  of  the  duke  to  garrison  their  castles,  and  whose  tyrannies 
were  limited  by  the  right  of  the  duke  to  enforce  his  own  peace. 
Tlieir  attempts  at  independence  were  checked  by  ruthless  blood- 

Belatioiiof    shed.     The  duke  himself  was  by  commendation  a  vassal  of  the 

the  king  of  king,  not  so  much  as  king,  for  the  gift  to  Kollo  had  left  him 
free,  but  as  duke  of  the  French  :  £,ichard  of  Normandy  had 
commended  himself  to  Hugh  the  Great,  whose  descendants  had 
since  become  kings  ^.  But  the  hold  of  the  royal  hand  on  Nor- 
mandy was  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  its  constitutional  con- 
nexion is  with  the  polity  of  the  Karolingian  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  What  little  legal  sj^stem  sub- 
sisted was  derived  from  the  Frank  institutions  as  they  were 
when  Normandy  was  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Frank 
dominion. 

93.  Feudalism,  the  comprehensive  idea  which  includes  the 
whole   governmental    policy   of  the   French   kingdom,   was  of 

Warenne  and  Giffard,  from  other  sisters  of  the  same  famous  lady ;  the 
house  of  Breteuil  from  her  brother  Herfast.  See  the  pedigrees  at  the 
end  of  Du  Chcsne^s  Scriptores  Hi^t.  Normannorum. 

^  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  England,  iii.  41,  4a  :  *  When  we  reach  the 
era  of  written  evidence  all  absolute  servitude  has  become  obsolete.  The 
very  charter  which  designates  the  Terrt-tenant  as  a  servus  guarantees  his 
personal  freedom/     Ibid.  p.  44. 

'  On  the  status  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  the  changes  of  the  relation  in 
iVhich  they  stood  to  the  Karolings,  the  German  kings  of  the  Saxon  line, 
the  dukes  of  the  Franks  and  the  kings,  see  Palgrave,  Normandy  and  £ng- 

hind,  u.  125,  337-234,  347,  53^-,  Freeman,  Norm,  Conq.  i,  167,  aao<  aai, 

^op  ;  Waitz,  Nachrichten  (as  above),  ^\>.  6^-^^, 
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distinctly  Frank  growth  \     The  principle  which   underlies  it  ftank 
may  be  auiyersal ;  but  the  historic  development  of  it  with  which  feudaliniL 
the  constitutional  history  of  Europe  is  concerned  may  be  traced 
step  by  step  under  Frank  influence,  from  its  first  appearance 
on  the  conquered  soil  of  Boman  Gkul  to  its  full  development 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages '.    In  the  form  which  it 

^  The  word  feudum,  fief  or  fee,  is  derived  from  the  German  wofd  for 
cattle  (Gothic  faihu ;  Old  High  German  fihu ;  Old  Saxon  fehu ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  feoh) ;  the  secondary  meaning  being  goods,  especially  money : 
henoe  property  in  general.  The  letter  d  is  perhaps  a  mere  insertion  for 
■oimd*s  nlie ;  but  it  has  been  interpreted  as  a  part  of  a  second  root,  o<l» 
also  meaning  property,  in  which  case  the  first  syllable  has  a  third  meaning, 
that  of  fee  or  reward,  and  the  whole  word  means  property  given  by  way  of 
reward  for  service.  But  this  is  improbable ;  and  the  connexion  of  the 
word  with  the  Greek  kfJupOrtvais^  which  is  suggested  by  the  similarity  of 
feudal  and  emphjrteutic  tenure  of  land,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 
The  legal  emphyteusis  is  '  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land  that  is  the 
property  of  another.'  This  word  occurs  first  in  tne  Digest  of  Justinian, 
and  the  emphyteutic  possessor  seems  generally  to  be  a  mere  lessee :  it 
appears  in  the  Lombsra  Capitulary  of  a.d.  819.  The  ^ord  feodum  is  not 
found  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  But  neither  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  latter  word  nor  the  development  of  its  several  meanings  can  be 
reg^tfded  as  certain.  See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.  v.  Emphy- 
Uusit ;  Bobertson,  ScoUand,  ii.  454 ;  Du  Cange,  &c. 

'  As  feudalism  in  both  tenure  and  government  was,  so  far  as  it  existed 
in  England,  brought  full-grown  from  France,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
trace  in  detail  its  growth  in  its  native  coimtry.  But  it  is  important  to  note 
the  change  in  the  opinion  of  scholars  on  the  subject,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  recent  investigations  of  German  writers.  The  view  accepted  in 
the  last  century  on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  and  generally  maintained 
by  the  French  writers,  is  that  the  conquests  of  the  Franks  were  made  by 
independent  nobles,  who  had  a  powerful  comitatus,  and  that  the  lands  so 
acquired  were  divided  amongst  the  comites,  each  of  whom  was  bound  by 
a  special  oath  of  fidelitv  to  his  lord,  tund  held  his  land  by  the  obligation  of 
military  service.  Eichhom,  accepting  this  theory,  distinguished  the  divisions 
of  territory  made  before  Clovis,  on  the  principle  of  free  allotment,  from 
those  made  by  that  king  and  his  successors,  on  a  feudal  principle:  the 
recipients  of  the  latter  grants  were  supposed  to  be  the  leudet,  and  amongst 
the  leudes  a  narrower  class  of  comites  bore  the  name  of  antruttionB,  llie 
Merovingian  kingdom  was,  on  this  hypothesis,  a  state  built  up  on  vas- 
salage ;  the  bond  of  unity  beinf?  the  connexion  of  classes  in  subordination 
to  one  another,  not  the  common  and  immediate  subjection  to  a  sovo^ign 
government.  This  theory  has  been  entirely  refuted  by  Waits,  wliose 
authority  has  been,  in  this  work,  regarded  as  conclusive  as  to  the  ancient 
German  system.  It  was  no  irregular  unorganised  &bric,  but  a  complete 
governmental  system.  Its  conquests  were  the  work  of  the  nations  moving 
in  entire  order ;  the  comitatus  was  not  the  bond  of  cohesion ;  the  leudes 
were  not  comites :  all  the  people  were  bound  to  be  faithful  to  the  king ; 
the  gift  of  an  estate  by  the  king  involved  no  defined  obligatioii  ol  %<exNv:A  \ 
all  t]^e  nation  was  aJik^  hound  to  military  service  ;  ihe  onVj  coTsaX^a  "vicx^ 
the  Mftnuijon^  suid  tboBO  were  few  in  nomW  %  the  'buiia  q&  \<!(x«  l^otnr 
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Oonditioa     has  reached  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  may  be  described  as 
at  the  time   a  complete  organisation  of  society  through  the  medium  of  land 
Norman       tenure,  iu  which  from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  landowner 
**  all  are  bound  together  by  obligation  of  service  and  defence :  the 

lord  to  protect  his  vassal,  the  vassal  to  do  service  to  his  lord ; 
the  defence  and  service  being  based  on  and  regulated  by  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  land  held  by  the  one  of  the  other.  In 
those  states  which  have  reached  the  territorial  stage  of  develop- 
ment, the  rights  of  defence  and  service  are  supplemented  by  the 
right  of  jurisdiction.  The  lord  judges  as  well  as  defends  his 
vassal ;  the  vassal  docs  suit  as  well  as  service  to  his  lord,  ^n 
states  in  which  feudal  ^vemment  has  reached  its  utmost  growth^ 
the  political,  financial,  judicial,  every  branflh  of  public  udmin- 
istration  js  rpgrnlntpfl  \\y  the  same  conditions.  The  central 
authoritv  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  name. 
Elements  of  This  institution  had  grown  up  from  two  great  sources— 4be 
beneficiuni.  and  the  practice  of  commendation^ — and  had  been 
specially  fostered  on  Gallic  soil  by  the  existence  of  a  subject 
population  which  admitted  of  any  amount  of  extension  in  the 
Theftm*.  methods  of  dependence.  The  beneficiary  system^  originated 
partly  in  gifts  of  Un^l  maflp  hy  fliA  Ifingfl  out  of  their  own 
estates  to  their  kinsmen  and  servants,  with  a  special  under- 

vingian  polity  was  not  the  relation  of  lord  and  Tassal,  but  that  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereign.  The  arguments  of  Roth  (Geschichte  des  Beneficial- 
wesons,  and  Feudal! tat  un<l  Unterthanverband}8ofar  coincide  with  those  of 
Waitz ;  and  the  work  of  ^ohm  ( Altdeutsche  Reichs-  und  Grerichtsverfas- 
sung)  completes  the  overthrow  of  the  old  theory  by  reconstructing  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  the  old  German  system  in  Salian  and  Meroyingian 
times.  It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  feudal  Sjratem. 
This  is  done  by  Waitz  on  the  theory  of  a  conjunction  and  interpenetratiou 
of  the  beneficial  system  and  the  vassal  relation,  both  being  fostered  by  the 
growth  of  immunities  ;  and  this  is  the  view  a<lopted  in  the  text.  Roth. 
however,  goes  further,  connecting  the  antrustionship  with  the  vaaaal  re- 
lation, and  making  the  fonuer  a  link  between  the  primitive  comitatus  and 
later  feudalism.  The  infeudation  of  benefices  and  transfer  of  magiiterial 
jurisdictions  to  the  landowners  (the  seigniorial  system),  he  traces  not  to 
any  general  movement  in  society,  but  to  the  violent  innovation  of  the 
early  Karoling  pericnl,  which  itself  resulted  from  the  great  secularisations 
of  the  eighth   century.     Waitz's  tlieory  is  maintained   as   against   Kcvth, 

Sin  the  points  in  which  the  two  writers  differ,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  in- 
valuable  work.    See  also  Richter,   Annalen  der  Deutschen  Qeachicht^ 
pp.  loH-iii, 

'  Waitz,  D.V.G.  ii.  226-25B. 
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taking  to  be  faithful*;  partly  in   tlift  anrrfinrlftr  hy  Iftnilnwnftrg 

of  their  estates  to  churches  or  pnw^ffnl  mpn^  to  boj^ceixfidJback 
again  and  held  by  them  aef  tft^Anta  for  rpnt  or  ««^yvi^      By  the 
latter  arrangement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  jrotefltion  of 
the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt  himself  insecure,  placed  his  title 
under  the  defence  of  the  church.     By  the  nractice  of  mmmftnil-  Commend- 
ationj,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infftrinr  put  him^ftlf  under  the  per- 
sonal care  of  a  lord,  but  without  altering  hia  tifrla  nr  divft^tif^g- 
himself  of  his  right  to  his  estate;  he  became  a  vassal '  and  did 
homage.     The  placing  of  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord 
was  the  typical  act  by  which  the  connexion  was  formed.     And 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the  same  time.   The  union  of  the 
beneficiary  tie  with  that  of  commendation  completed  the  idea  of 
feudal  obligation;  the  two«fold  hold  on  the  land,  that  of  the  lord  ^J^^ 
and  that  of  the  vassal,  was  supplemented  by  the  two-fold  en-  ^^MMhge. 
gagfiXQent,  that  of  the  lord  to  defend,  and  that  of  the  vassal  to 
be  faithful.     A  third  ingredient  was  supplied  by  th^  grants  of  Grants  of 
imannity  by  which  in  the  Frank  empire,  as  in  England,  the 
possession  of  land  was  ni^^'t^  wj^i^  ^i^^  t»;gVif  r^f  y^A\no*tlfi^ :  the 

dwellers  on  a  feudal  property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  lord,  and  the  rights  which  hald  belonged  to  the  nation  or 
to  its  chosen  head  were  devolved  upon  the  receiver  of  a  fief*. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  thus  originated,  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  all  other  tenures  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 

^  Not  a  promise  of  definite  service  but  apledfi^e  to  continue  faithful  in  the 
conduct  in  consideration  of  which  the  reward  is  given.  Waitz,  D.  V.G.  ii.  351. 
Such  a  condition  of  course  preserved  to  the  giver  a  hold  on  or  interest  in  the 
land,  through  which  he  was  able  to  enforce  fidelity.  See  also  Roth,  Bene- 
ficial wesen,  p.  385  ;  who  points  out  that  even  when  the  possessors  of  great 
benefices  commended  themselves  to  the  kings,  they  did  not  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Bald  fiJl  into  the  class  of  vassals ;  '  episcopi,  abbates,  comites 
et  vassalli  dominid  .  .  .  benefioia  habentes  Ciurolo  se  commendaverunt,  et 
fidelitatem  sacramento  firmaverunt.'  Ann.  Bertin,  AJ).  837.  But  this  was 
»  period  of  transition,  and  if  they  did  not  become  vassals  in  name,  they 
entered  into  a  relation  which  differed  very  little  from  later  vassalage. 

»  Waitz.  D.  V.  G.  ii.  258-262. 

'  Yassus  in  the  Merovingian  period  was  used,  according  to  Roth,  in- 
variably for  an  unfiree  person;   in  the  Karolingian  period  for  a  freeman  . 
commended,  or,  as  he  states  it,  placed  in  the  relation  of  comitatus,  to  a  ! 
lord  ;  Benefidalwesen,  p.  567.    Waitz,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned, 
rejects  the  idea  of  oonneoting  the  oomitatus  with  oommend&tioTu 

«  WmjU,  D,  V.  Q.  ii,  634-643;  ir.  343-373. 
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the  tenth  century;  but  as  early  as  a.d.  877  Charles  the  Bald 
recognised  the  hereditary  character  of  all  benefices  ^ ;  and  from 
that  year  the  growth  of  strictly  feudal  jurispiiidence  may  be  held 
to  date. 

The  system  testifies  to  the  country  and  causes  of  its  birth. 
The  beneficium  is  partly  of  Roman,  partly  of  German  origin : 
in  the  Roman  system  the  usufruct,  the  occupation  of  land  be- 
longing to  another  person,  involved  no  diminution  of  status  * ; 
in  the  Oermanic  system  he  who  tilled  land  that  was  not  his  own 
was  imperfectly  free :  the  reduction  of  a  large  Roman  population 
to  dependence  placed  the  two  classes  on  a  level,  and  conduced  to 
the  wide  extension  of  the  institution.  Commendation  on  the  other 
hand  may  have  had  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  origin  ^,  and  an  analogy 
only  with  the  Roman  clientship.  Tlie  German  comitatus,  which 
seems  to  have  ultimately  merged  its  existence  in  one  or  other 
of  these  developments,  is  of  course  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
in  its  origin  from  them.  The  tic  of  the  benefice  or  of  commend- 
ation could  be  formed  between  any  two  persons  whatever ;  none 
but  the  king  could  have  antrustions.  But  the  comitatus  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  preserved,  as  we  have  seen,  a  more  distinct  exist- 
ence *,  and  this  perhaps  was  one  of  the  causes  that  distinguishecl 
the  later  Anglo-Saxon  system  most  definitely  from  the  feudalism 
of  the  Frank  empire. 

The  process  by  which  the  machinery  of  government  became 
feudalised,  although  rapid,  was  gradual.  The  weakness  of  the 
Karoling  kings  °  and  emperors  gave  room  for  the  speedy  develop- 


S 


*  The  practice  had  been  growing  up  for  a  long  period,  and  the  clause  of 
the  Capitulary  ofKiersi  is  rather  a  recognition  of  a  presumptive  right  than 
an  authoritative  enunciation  of  a  principle.  See  on  it  Roth,  Beneficialwesen, 
p.  420  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  693.  Tlie  hereditary  usage  was  not  yet  uni- 
versal, nor  did  this  recognition  make  it  so;  the  emperor  simply  makes 
provision  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  by  his  son  during  his  absence,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a  count  or  other  holder  of  a  benefice.  It  is,  however,  a  clear 
proof  of  the  generality  of  the  usage.     See  Boluze,  ii.  1 79. 

^  See  Wjutz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  225,  234. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  1 99.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theoiy  rest  on  Breton 
usages. 

*  See  above,  p.  1 53. 

'-'  The  tendency  had  begim  to  work  during  the  Merovingian  period.    It  was 

A  regulation  of  Clothair  II,  that  ihe  cownt  Txm&t  be  a  native  of  the  province 

over  which  he  was  placed.    Ei«\ict.  C\o\.^i.  Al,  <i.  \^  *,  A^voa^v  v^\  'Waiti, 
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ment  of  disruptive  tendencies  in  a  territory  so  extensive  and  so  TnfeoAnctfcn 

_  -_--  ^-.--         -  of  teoaaiiiin 


little  consolidated.     The  duchies  and  counties  of  the  eighth  and  intothsi 

*  chinery  of 
ninth  centuries  were  still  official  magistracies,  the  holders  of  government. 

which  discharged  the  functions  of  imperial  judges  or  generals. 
Such  officers  were  of  course  men  whom  the  kings  could  trust, 
in  most  cases  Franks,  courtiers  or  kinsmen,  who  at  an  earlier 
date  would  have  been  comites  or  antruationa^  and  who  were  pro- 
vided for  by  feudal  benefices.  The  official  magistracy  had  in 
itself  the  tendency  to  become  hereditary,  and  when  the  benefice 
was  recognised  as  heritable,  the  provincial  governorship  became 
so  too.  But  the  provincial  governor  had  many  opportunities  of 
improving  his  position,  especially  if  he  could  throw  himself  into 
the  manners  and  aspirations  of  the  people  he  ruled.  By  mar- 
riage or  inheritance  he  might  accumulate  in  his  family  not  only 
the  old  alodial  estates  which,  especially  on  German  soil,  still 
continued  to  subsist,  but  the  traditions  and  local  loyalties  which 
were  connected  with  the  possession  of  them  *.  So  in  a  few  years  Growth  of 
the  Frank  magistrate  could  unite  in  his  own  person  the  bene-  ^stracies 
ficiary  endowment,  the  imperial  deputation,  and  the  headship  cial  prinoi- 
of  the  nation  over  which  he  presided.  And  then  it  was  only 
necessary  for  the  central  power  to  be  a  little  weakened,  and 
the  independence  of  duke  or  count  was  limited  by  his  homage 
and  fealty  alone,  that  is  by  obligations  that  depended  on  con- 
science only  for  their  fulfilment.  It  is  in  Germany  that  the 
disruptive  tendency  most  distinctly  takes  the  political  form; 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  assert  their  national  independence  under 


D.  V.  G.  ii.  577.  The  intention  was  that  he  should  have  a  substantial  stake 
in  the  well-being  of  the  province,  such  that  compensation  oould  be  exacted 
from  him  in  case  of  misgovemment. 

^  Abundant  proof  of  this  position  will  be  found  in  German  history.  The 
rise  of  the  suocessiye  fiEunilies  of  Saxon  dukes,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Bavaria  under  the  Saxon  emperors,  furnish  illustrations.  The  Saxon  dukes 
of  Bavaria  carry  out  the  Bavarian  policy  in  opposition  to  their  near  kinsmen 
on  the  imperial  throne.  The  growth  of  the  Swabian  Welfs  into  perfect 
identification  with  the  Saxons  whom  they  governed  affords  another  striking 
instance.  In  a  less  degree,  but  still  to  some  extent,  this  was  the  case  in 
France  also  ;  but  the  Gallic  populations  had  lost  before  the  Karoling  period 
most  of  their  national  aspirations ;  nor  did  the  Frank  governors  \d&TL\.\^ 
themselves  at  any  time  with  the  people.  Hence  the  gireaA^  ^^ec«&c^  Va 
Hodal  Te§u2t8  between  Frendi  aad  German  feudalism. 
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Dfaniptnre    Swabian  and  Saxon  dukes  who  have  identified  the  interests  of 
their  subjects  with  their  own.  In  France,  where  the  ancient  tribal 
divisions  had  been  long  obsolete,  and  where  the  existence  of  the 
alod  involved  little  or  no  feeling  of  loyalty,  the  process  wai 
simpler  still :  the  provincial  rulers  aimed  at  practical  rather  than 
political  sovereignty;  the  people  were  too  weak  to  have  any 
aspirations  at  all :  the  disruption  was  due  more  to  the  abeyance 
of  central  attraction  than  to  any  centrifugal  force  existing  in 
the  provinces.   But  the  result  was  the  same ;  feudal  government, 
a  graduated  system  of  jurisdiction  based  on  land-tenure^  m 
which  eveiylofd  judged,  taxed^  and  commanded  the  class  next 
below  him,  in  which  abject  slavery  formed  the  lowest^  and  irre- 
sponsible tyranny  the  highest  grade,  in  which  private.,  war, 
private  coinage,  private  prisons,  took  the  place  of  the  imperial 
institutions  of  government. 
Opposition     -  94.  This  was   the   social   system   which  William   the   Con- 
the  interest  queror  and  his  barons  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  work  in 
qoeror  and    France.     One  part  of  it,  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  was  perhaps 
barong.         the  only  description  of  tenure  which  they  could  undei'stand; 
the  king  was  the  original  lord,  and  every  title  issued  mediately 
or  immediately  from  him.     The  other  part,  thfl  gnvftrynnnpnfiil 
system  of  feudalism,  was  the  point  on  which  sooner  or  later 
the  duke  and  his  barons  were  sure  to  differ;  already  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  system  with  the  existence  of  the  strong 
central  power  had  been  exemplified  in  Normandy ;  the  strength 
of  the  dukes  had  been  tasked  to  maintain  their  hold  on  the 
castles  and  to  enforce  their  own  high  justice  :  much  more  diffi- 
cult would  England  be  to  retain  in  Norman  hands  if  the  new 
king  allowed  himself  to  be  fettered  by  the  French  B3rstem.     On 
the  other  hand  the  Norman  barons  would  fain  rise  a  step  in 
the  social  scale  answering  to  that  by  which  their  duke  had 
become  a  king;   and  they  aspired  to  the  same  independence 
which  they  had  seen  enjoyed  by  the  counts  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  France.     Nor  was  the  aspiration  on  their  part  alto- 
gether unreasonable;  they  had  joined  in  the  Conquest  rather 
as  sharers  in  the  great  adventure  than  as  mere  vassals  of  the 
duie  whose  birth  tlicy  desjJiBe^  %a  tom^  -^  ^«^  l^ftSMd  his 
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• 

strength  ^.     William,  however,  was  wise  and  wary  as  well  as  Feudal  te- 
strong.  Hence  whilst  by  the  insensible  process  of  custom,  or  rather  raoeived 
by  the  mere  assumption  that  feudal  tenure  of  land  was  the  only  feudal  priu- 
Lawful  and  reasonable  one,  the  Frankish  system  of  tenure  was  YemmentT 
substituted  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  organisation  of  govern- 
ment on  the  same  basis  was  not  equally  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Conqueror  himself  was  too  strong  to  suffer  that  organisation 
to  become  formidable  in  his  reign,  but  neither  the  brutal  force  of  < 

William  £,ufus,  nor  the  heavy  and  equal  pressure  of  the  govem- 
ment  of  ilenry  t,"  could  extinguish  the  tendency  towards  it.  It 
was  only  after  it  had  under  Stephen  broken  out  into  anarchy  and 
plunged  the  whole  nation  in  long  misery,  when  the  great  houses 
founded  by  the  barons  of  the  Conquest  had  suffered  foifeiture 
or  extinction,  when  the  Normans  had  become  Englishmen  under 
the  legal  and  constitutional  reforms  of  Henry  II,  that  the  royal 
authority  in  close  alliance  with  the  nation  was  enabled  to  put 
an  end  to  the  evil. 

•  95.  William  the  Conqueror  claimed  the  crown  of  England  as 
the  chosen  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ^.   It  was  a  claim  which 

^  On  the  descent  of  the  great  barons  of  Normandy  see  above,  p.  249, 
note  3.  Ordericus  Yitalis  names  the  chie&  who  joined  in  the  deliberation  of 
Lillebonne  preparatory  to  the  expedition  to  England  ;  the  Counts  Richard 
of  Evreux.  Robert  of  Eu,  Robert  of  Mortain,  Ralph  de  Conches,  son  of  the 
standard-bearer  of  Normandy,  William  Fitz  Osbem  the  steward,  William 
de  Warenne  and  Hugh  the  butler ;  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil  and  Roger  de 
Mowbray,  Roger  de  Beaumont  and  Roger  de  Montgomeri,  Baldwin  and 
Richard  sons  of  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne.  Lib.  iii.  c.  11.  At  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  besides  most  of  these,  he  mentions  (iv.  c.  14)  Count  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  Aimer  Yiscoimt  of  Thouars,  Hugh  de  Montfort  the  constable, 
and  Walter  Giffard.  The  curious,  but  questionable,  list  of  the  contributions 
to  the  fleet  by  the  allied  barons,  is  briefly  this ; — ^William  Fitz  Osbem  the 
steward  furnished  60  ships  ;  Hugh,  afterwards  earl  of  Chester,  60 ;  Hugh 
de  Montfort  the  constable,  50  ships  and  60  knights ;  Remi,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  ship  with  so,  knights ;  Nicholas,  abbot  of  S.  Guen, 
ao  ships  and  100  knights ;  Count  Robert  of  Eu,  60  ships ;  Fulk  the  lame,  40 ; 
Gerald  the  steward,  40 ;  Count  William  of  Evreux,  80 ;  Roger  of  Mont- 
gomery, 60 ;  Roger  of  Beaumont,  60  ;  Bishop  Odo,  100 ;  Robert  of  Mor- 
tain,  120 ;  Walter  Gifiard,  30  and  100  knights.  Lyttelton,  Hist,  of  Henry  II, 
vol.  i.  p.  523.  These  lists  are  useful  as  helps  in  tracing  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  Conquest  families  during  the  struggles  of  the  Norman  reigns. 

*  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  ii.  169;  Ord.   vit.  iii.  ii;  Chron.  de  BeUo, 
p.  a.     The  Durham  charters  in  which  the  king  states  that  he  is   '  Rex 
Anglorum  hereditario  jure  factus '  are  forgeries.    See  Greenwell,  ¥«od&x^ 
of  Durham,  pp.  Ixvii,  Ixxii.    See  also  p.  Ixxxii.    The  VVog  VAmM^  oti  XiNa 
deathbed  declared  that  be  had  won  the  crown  by  the  g^taoe  oi  Qtod^  itf)»^  V) 
Jiere<iitarjr light.    Ord,  Vit.  rii.  1$.    Sm  Gneist,  VenvtSLVuo^c.A*  '»''*'^' 

VOL.  I.  o 
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'Wmkm       the  English  did  not  admit  and  of  wHich  the  Normans  saw  the 

trkjatoreigii  °  .  . 

•tauEng-  fallacy,  but  which  he  himself  consistently  maintained  and  did 
his  best  to  justify.  In  that  claim  he  saw  not  only  tb^  justifi- 
cation of  the  conquest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Glmrch,  but  his 
great  safeguard  against  the  jealous  and  aggressive  host  by 
whose  aid  he  had  realised  it.  Accordingly,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings  he  proceeded  to  seek  the  national  recog- 
nition. He  obtained  it  from  the  divided  and  dismayed  witan 
with  no  great  trouble,  and  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  most  influential  and  patriotic  amongst  them,  binding 
himself  by  the  constitutional  promises  of  justice  and  good  laws. 
Hii  coronar  Standing  before  the  altar  at  Westminster,  '  in  the  presence  of 
meut.  the  clergy  and   people   he  promised   with   an    oath   that   he 

would  defend  God's  holy  churches  and  their  rulers,  that  he 
would  moreover  rule  the  whole  people  subject  to  him  with 
righteousness  and  ro3ral  providence,  would  enact  and  hold  fast 
right  law,  utterly  forbid  rapine  and  unrighteous  judgments*.' 
The  fonn  of  election  and  acceptance  was  regularly  observed  and 
the  legal  position  of  the  new  king  completed  before  he  went 
forth  to  finish  the  conquest. 
No  general  Had  it  not  been  for  this  the  Norman  host  might  have  fairly 
laada.  claimed  a  division  of  the  land  such  as  the  Danes  had  made 

in  the  ninth  century  *.  But  to  the  people  who  had  recognised 
William  it  was  but  just  that  the  chance  should  be  given  them  of 
retaining  what  was  their  own.  Accordingly,  when  the  lands  of 
all  those  who  had  fought  for  Harold  were  confiscated ',  those 
who  were  willing  to  acknowledge  William  were  allowed  to  re- 

■ 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1066,  W.  Pictav.  (ed.  Maaerea,  p.1145).  See  Freeman, 
Norm.  Conq.  iii.  559.  No  doubt  the  coronation  service  used  was  that  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  case  of  Ethehred,  and  the  words  of  Florence  re- 
present the  coronation  engagement :  *  Sanctas  Dei  ecclesias  ac  rectorcs 
illarum  defendere,  necnon  ot  cunctum  populum  sibi  subjectum  juste  et 
r^ali  providentia  regere,  rectam  l^em  statuere  et  tenere,  rapinas  injus- 
ta(iue  judicia  penitus  interdicere.*    See  above  pp.  147,  148. 

'  See  above  p.  73. 

'  '  The  evidence  that  we  have  leads  us  to  believe  .that  the  whole  of  the 

lands  of  thoee  men,  dead  or  living,  who  had  fought  at  Senlac,  was  at  once 

dealt  with  as  land  forfeited  to  the  king.*    Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  iv.  24. 

^  The  evidence  consists  of  references  to  these  confiacations  in  the  Domesday 

sQrvejr.    See  too  Dialoguu  de  Scaccario,  \.  c.  10. 
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deem  theirs,  either  paying  money  at  once  or  giving  hostages  for  Betenptioii 
the  payment  ^  That  under  this  redemption  lay  the  idea  of  a 
new  title  to  the  lands  redeemed  may  he  regarded  as  questionahle. 
The  feudal  lawyer  might  take  one  view,  and  the  plundered  pro- 
prietor another.  But  if  charters  of  confirmation  or  regrant  were 
generally  issued  on  the  occasion  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
redeem,  there  can  he  no  douht  that  as  soon  as  the  feudal  law 
gained  general  acceptance,  these  would  he  regarded  as  conveying 
a  feudal  title.  What  to  the  English  might  he  a  mere  payment 
of /yr(Zua^«o]^composition  for  a  recognised  offence,  might  to  the 
Normans  seem  equivalent  to  forfeiture  and  restoration.  But 
however  this  was,  the  process  of  confiscation  and  redistribution 
of  lands  under  the  new  title  began  from  the  moment  of  the 

coronation.     The  next  few  years,  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  Divisible 

stodc  of  Iahq 

Western  and  Northern  England,  added  largely  to  the  stock  of  increased 

divisible  estates.     The  tyranny  of  Odo  of  Bayeux  and  William  strui^ 
Fitz  Osbem  which  provoked  attempts  at  rebellion  in  a.d.  1067 ;  the  c^ueror.  ■  • 
stand  made  by  the  house  of  Gk)dwin  in  Devonshire  in  a.d.  1068; 
the  attempts  of  l^fercia  and  Northumbria  to  shake  off  the  Nor- 
mans in  A.D.  1069  and  1070 ;  the  last  struggle  for  independence 
in  A.D.  107 1  in  which  Edwin  and  Morcar  finally  fell;  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Norman  earls  in  a.d.  1074  in  consequence  of  which 
Waltheof  perished,  all  tended  to  the  same  result.     After  each 
effort  the  royal  hand  was  laid  on  more  heavily  :  more  and  more 
land  changed  owners,  and  with  the  change  of  owners  the  title  Ohaoge  of 
changed.     The  complicated  and  ui^intelligible  irregularities  of  lowed  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tenures  were  exchanged  for  the  simple  and  owner, 
uniform  feudal  theory.     The  fifteen  hundred  tenants-in-chief 
of  Domesday  take  the  place  of  the  countlese  landowners   of 
king  Edward's  time :  and  the  loose  unsystematic  arrangements 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  confusion  of  title,  tenure  and  juris- 
diction, were  replaced  by  systematic  custom.     The  change  was 
effected  without  any  legislative  act,  simply  by  the  process  of 
transfer  under  circumstances  in  which  simplicity  and  uniformity 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1066  :  '  And  com  to  Westmynstre.  and  Ealdred  aree- 
bisoeop  hine  to  cynge  gehalgode.  and  menn  guidon  him  g;s\!\,  %xv'\  ^vikaa 
sealdon.  and  sytbtibAn  heon  hud  hohtan.*  ^ 

S  a 
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AMfaBitatkm  were  an  absolute  necessity.  It  was  not  the  change  from  alodial 
to  the  ftudal  to  feudal  so  much  as  from  confusion  to  order.  The  actual 
amount  of  dispossession  was  no  doubt  greatest  in  the  higher 
ranks ;  the  smaller  owners  may  to  a  large  extent  have  remained 
in  a  mediatised  position  on  their  estates;  but  even  Domesday 
with  all  its  fulness  and  accuracy  cannot  be  supposed  to  enu- 
merate all  the  changes  of  the  twenty  eventful  years  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Hastings.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  ascertain  that  a  universal  assimilation  of  title  followed  the 
general  changes  of  ownership.  The  kiog  of  Domesday  is  the 
supreme  landlord ;  all  the  land  of  the  nation,  the  old  folkland, 
has  become  the  king's ;  and  all  private  land  is  held  mediately 
or  immediately  of  him ;  all  holders  are  bound  to  their  lords  by 
homage  and  fealty,  either  actually  demanded  or  understood  to  be 
demandable,  in  every  case  of  transfer  by  inheritance  or  otherwise. 
SemiKs.  96.  The  result  of  this  process  is  partly  legal  and  partly  con- 

stitutional or  political.  The  legal  result,  is  the  introduction  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  customs,  tenures,  rights,  duties,  profits 
and  jurisdictions.  The  constitutional  result  is  the  creation  of 
several  intermediate  links  between  the  body  of  the  nation  and 
the  king,  in  the  place  of  or  side  by  side  with  the  duty  of 
allegiance. 
liogai  On  the  former  of  these  points  we  have  very  insufficient  data ; 

Mquent  on  '  for  we  arc  quite  iu  tlie  dark  as  to  the  development  of  feudal 
ofte^imr^  l*^w  in  Nomiandy  befoie  the  invasion,  and  may  be  reasonably 
inclined  to  refer  some  at  least  of  the  peculiarities  of  English 
feudal  law  to  tlie  leaven  of  the  system  which  it  superseded  ^ 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  reduce  the  organisation  described  in  Domesday 
to  strict  conformity  with  feudal  law  as  it  appears  later,  especially 
with  the  general  prevalence  of  military  tenure.  The  growth  of 
knighthood  is  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest  obscurity  prevails ; 
and  the  most  probable  explanation  of  its  existence  in  England, 
the  theory  that  it  is  a  translation  into  Norman  forms  of  the 
thegnage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  can  only  be  stated  as  probable. 
Between  the  picture  drawn  in  Domesday  and  the  state  of  affairs 
which  the  charter  of  Henry  I  was  designed  to  remedy,  there  is 
'  See  more  on  tVda  (\\xeat^voii  vii.C\i%^\«x  Xl« 
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taking  to  be  faithful^;  partly  in  tlia  Rnrrftniiftr  hy  IfttK^oy^ftra 
of  their  estates  to  churches  or  pnw^yfiil  mpn^  to  bejificfiixed-back 
again  and  held  by  them  as  ^fnanfR  for  rent  or  g^yy^'^**      By  the 
latter  arrangement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  pyotefifion  of 
the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt  himself  insecure,  placed  his  title 
under  the  defence  of  the  church.     By  the  practice  of  nnmniftTifl-  Commend- 
ation^, on  the  other  hand,  the  infftrinr  put  himRelf  under  the  per- 
sonal care  of  a  lord,  but  without  altering'  hia  t.iflft  nr  divf>st^i;^g' 
himself  of  his  right  to  his  estate ;  he  became  a  vassal '  and  did 
homage.     The  placing  of  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord 
was  the  typical  act  by  which  the  connexion  was  formed.     And 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the  same  time.   The  union  of  the 
Ijeneficiary  tie  with  that  of  commendation  completed  the  idea  of 
feudal  obligation;  the  two-fold  hold  on  the  land,  that  of  the  lord  2JSire*of 
and  that  of  the  vassal,  was  supplemented  by  the  two-fold  en-  ▼—■atoge- 
gagement.  that  of  the  lord  to  defend,  and  that  of  the  vassal  to 
be  faithful.     A  third  ingredient  was  supplied  by  th^  grants  of  P™'***^' 
immunity  by  which  in  the  Frank  empire,  as  in  England,  the 
possession  of  land  was  nT^^ti^<;|  wjt.h  ^^**  figi^f  nf  jn/^innfuro ;  the 
dwellers  on  a  feudal  property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  lord,  and  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the  nation  or 
to  its  chosen  head  were  devolved  upon  the  receiver  of  a  fief*. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  thus  originated,  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  all  other  tenures  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 

^  Not  a  promise  of  definite  service  but  a  pledge  to  continue  faithful  in  the 
conduct  in  consideration  of  which  the  reward  is  given.  Waitz,  D.Y.G.  ii.  251. 
Such  a  condition  of  course  preserved  to  the  giver  a  hold  on  or  interest  in  the 
land,  through  which  he  was  able  to  enforce  fidelity.  See  also  Roth,  Bene- 
ficial wesen,  p.  385  ;  who  points  out  that  even  when  the  possessors  of  great 
benefices  commended  themselves  to  the  kings,  they  did  not  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Bald  fJcJl  into  the  class  of  vassals ;  '  episcopi,  abbates,  comites 
et  vassalli  dominici  .  .  .  beneficia  habentes  Carolo  se  conomendaverunt,  et 
fidelitatem  sacramento  firmaverunt.'  Ann.  Bertin,  A.D.  837.  But  this  was 
a  period  of  transition,  and  if  they  did  not  become  vassals  in  name,  they 
entered  into  a  relation  which  diffei^d  very  little  from  later  vassalage. 

'  Waitz.  D.  V.  G.  ii.  258-262. 

^  Yassus  in  the  Merovingian  period  was  used,  aocording  to  Roth,  in- 
variably for  an  unfree  person;  in  the  Karolingian  period  for  a  freeman 
conmiended,  or,  as  he  states  it,  placed  in  the  relation  of  comitatus,  to  a 
lord  ;  Beneficial wesen,  p.  367.  Waitz,  as  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned, 
rejects  the  ide»  of  connectJDg  the  oomitatuB  with  Qommftndsi^ioTu 
'  Wiutz,  D,  V.  G.  ii,  634-645 ;  ir.  243-373. 
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Giwitinot    was  incnmbent  as  of  old  on  all  landowners,  and  the  custos  "^ 
ditionaUf.     service  of  one  fully-armed  man  for  each  five  hides  was  prob. 
the  rate  at  which  the  newly  endowed  follower  of  the  king  wt  .. 
be  expected  to  discharge  his  duty.     The  wording  of  the  Doi    - 
day  survey  does  not  imply  that  in  this  respect  the  new  milii  .  ^ 
service  differed  from  the  old :  the  land  is  marked  out  not  i  * 
knights'  fees  but  into  hides,  and  the  number  of  knights  to 
furnished  by  a  particular  feudatory  would  be  ascertained  by 
quiring  the  number  of  hides  that  he  held,  without  apportion    . 
the  particular  acres  that  were  to  support  the  particular  knigl 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  on  the  estates  of  the  lay  vassals  t 
a  more  definite  usage  would  first  be  adopted,  and  knights  bot 
by  feudal  obligatious  to  their  lords  receive  a  definite  estate  f]>  . 
them.     Our  earliest  information,  however,  on  this  as  on  m  ^t 
points  of  tenure  is  derived  from  the  notices  of  ecclesiastii  ! 
practice.     Lanfranc,  we  are  told,  tui'ned  the  dreugs,  the  rei 
paying  {enants  'of  his  archiepiscopal  estates,  into  knights  j 
the  defence  of  the  country  ^ :  he  enfeoffed  a  certain  number 
knjt^hts  who  ])crformed  the  military  service  due  from  the  ard 
episcopal  barony.     This  had  been  done  before  the  Domesdi 
sur\'ey  ^,  and  almost  necessarily  implies  that  a  like  measure  hfl 
Owe  in  Kent,  been  taken  by  the  lay  vassals.     Lanfranc  likewise  maintainc 
ten  knights  to  answer  for  the  military  service  due  from   th 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  which   made  over  to  him,  in   cor 
sideration  of  the  relief,  land  worth  two  hundred  pounds  annualh 
The  value  of  the  knight's  fee  must  already  have  been  fixed  a 
twenty  pomids  a  year^    In  the  reign  of  WiUiam  E,ufus  the  abbo 
of  Ramsey  obtained  a  charter  which  exempted  his  monastery  fron 
the  service  of  ten  knights  due  from  it  on  festivals,  substitutiut 

*  Epp.  Cautuar.  p.  325.  Elton's  Tenures  of  Kent,  pp.  68,  69.  *Sed  e 
haec  attestantur  scripta  vetustissinia,  (luae  lingua  Angloruin  land-hokes^  U 
est,  terraruni  lihros  vocat.  Quia  veni  non  erant  adhuc  tempore  regir 
Willelmi  niilites  in  Anglia,  sed  threngcs,  praecci)it  rex  ut  de  em  militet 
ficrcnt  ad  terrain  defendendam.  Fecit  autem  Lanfranoun  threngos  8Uo» 
milites  ;  monachi  vero  id  non  fecerunt  Bed  de  portione  sua  dueentaa  librata^ 
terrae  dederunt  archiepiscopo,  ut  per  milites  ruoh  terras  eorum  defenderet 
et  omnia  negotia  eorum  apud  curiam  llomanam  suis  expensis  cxpediret, 
nnde  adhuc  in  tota  terra  monachorum  uuUus  miles  est,  sed  in  terra 
archiepiscopi.'  As  late  as  1 301  the  archbishop  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
same  purpose;  Houard,  Anc.  Loix,  ii.  352. 

*  DoiUQsday,  i.  fol.  3. 


Case  of 
Ramsey. 
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the  obligation  to  furnish  three  knights  to  perform  service  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames  ^ :  a  proof  that  the  lands  of  that  house  had 
not  yet  been  divided  into  knights'  fees.  In  the  next  reign  we 
may  infer  from  the  favour  granted  by  the  king  to  the  knights 
who  defend  their  lands  *  per  loricas/  that  is,  bv  the  hauberk,  that 
their  demesne  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  pecimiftry  tAYRtinHj  that 
the  process  of  definite  military  infeudation  h^  I'VrR^^y  ylvftT**^! • 
But  it  was  not  even  yet  forced  on  the  clerical  or  monastic  estates. 
When  in  1167  the  abbot  of  Milton  in  Dorset  was  questioned  as  Oaioor 
to  the  number  of  knights^ees  for  which  he  had  to  account,  he 
replied  that  all  the  services  due  from  his  monastery  were  dis-  * 
charged  out  of  the  demesne ;  but  he  added  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  abbacy,  bishop  Roger  of  Salis- 
bury had  enfeoffed  two  knights  out  of  the  abbey  lands  ^  j  he  had 
however  subsequently  reversed  the  act  and  had  restored  the 
lands  whose  tenure  liad  been  thus  altered  to  their  original 
condition  of  rent-paying  estate  or  socage.  The  very  term  *  the  9^4-*°** ' 
new  feoffment '  which  was  applied  to  the  knights'  fees  created 
between  the  death  of  Henry  I  and  the  year  in  which  the  account 
preserved  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer  was  taken,  proves 
that  the  process  was  going  on  for  nearly  a  hundred  years ',  and 

^  Ramsey  Cartulary,  fol.  54  h  :  in  the  29th  report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Records,  app.  p.  45.  l*he  abbot  in  1 167  replies  to  the  royal  iilquiry  ai 
to  the  number  01  knights  enfeoffed  in  the  monastic  lands  :  '  Homines  fadunt 
iiii.  milites  in  communi  ad  servitium  domini  regis,  ita  quod  tota  terra 
abbatiue  communicata  est  cum  eis  per  hidad  ad  praedictum  servitium  Sci- 
endum.' The  lands  were  not  yet  cut  into  knights'  fees.  Liber  Niger 
iScaccarii,  ed.  Heame,  i.  257.  Similarly  the  bishop  of  Durham's  service 
for  his  demesne  land  was  that  of  ten  knights,  but  it  was  not  cut  up  into 
fees.     Ibid.  309. 

'*  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  i.  75  :  *  Contigit  tamen  aliquando,  ecclesia  nostra 
vacaute,  Rugerum  episcopum  Saresberiae  illam  ex  maiidato  regis  Uenrici 
avi  vustri  in  custodiani  annis  quinque  suscepisse.  Tunc  pranlictus  epi- 
Hcopus  de  ((uodam  tenemento  quod  tenuit  R.  de  Monasteriis  feodo  censuali, 
scilicet  de  duabus  hidis,  ununi  fefavit  militem.  Postmodo  vero  bonae 
memoriae  R.  praedecessore  meo  constituto  abbate,  per  justitiam  regis 
Hcnrici  et  consilio  praefinti  episcopi  R.  feoda  praedicta  ad  antiquum  statum 
revocata  sunt ;  et  quos  episoopus  coiistituit  nulites  facti  sunt  censuarii.* 

'  An  objection  to  this  argument  may  l:>e  found  in  a  clause  of  the  so- 
called  Cliarter  of  the  Conqueror  (LI.  Will  iii.  §  8),  in  which  the  fuU-gruwn        J 
d«)ctrine  of  military  tenure  is  expressed  thus  :  '  Omnt'S  comitcs  et  barones        \_ 
et  milites  et  scrvientes,  et  universi  liberi  homines  tntius  regnl  iksalxY  '^tol^* 
dicti,  habeant  et  teneant  se  semper  bene  in  aTm\tt  e\.  \n  «c\>\\&  >i\.  ^a^N>  ^ 
ujx^rtet;  et  sint  semper  prompii  et  bene  parati  ad  tterv\\.vxaxv  8a>ax{i  VD^«!9:^a3^ 
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rnWhte*      that  the  form  in  which  the  knights'  fees  appear  when  called 

JOB    B^BO    ^^B*  ^m-^m  ^^hK^ 

ultofa,     on  by  Henry  II  for  scutage  was  most  probably  the  result  of 

a  series  of  compositiohBJby  C^mch  the  great  vassals  relieved  their 

lands  from  a  general  burden  by  carving  out  particular  estates 

the  holders  of  which  performed  the  services  due  from  the  whole; 

it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  and  not  of  tyrannical  pressure. 

rnmber       The  statement  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  that  the  Conqueror  'dis- 
nknown.  .         .  .  '  .  . 

tributed  lands  to  his  knights  in  such  fashion  that  the  kingdom 

of  England  should  have  for  ever  60,000  knights,  and  furnish 
them  at  the  king's  command  according  to  the  occasion  ^ '  must 
*  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  many  numerical  exaggerations  of  the 
early  historians.  The  officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  twelfth 
century  were  quite  unable  to  fix  the  number  of  existing 
knights'  fees, 
o  rale  as  to  It  cannot  even  be  granted  that  a  definite  area  of  land  was 
knighfa  necessary  to  constitute  a  knight's  fee;  for  although  at  a  later 
period  and  in  local  computations  we  may  find  four  or  five 
hides  adopted  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  where  the  extent  of 
the  particular  knight's  fee  is  given  exactly,  it  afibrds  no  ground 
for  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  Liber  Niger  we  find  knights'  fees 
of  two  hides  and  a  half^,  of  two  hides',  of  four*,  {w^^^  and  six 
hides  ^.  Geofi'rey  Ridel  states  that  his  father  held  184  carucates 
and  a  virgate,  for  which  the  service  of  fifteen  knights  was  due, 
but  that  no  knights'  fees  had  been  carved  out  of  it,  the  obliga- 
tion lying  equally  on  ever}-^  caiucate '^.     The  archbishop  of  York 

nobis  oxplendimi  ct  peragendum  cum  opus  fuerit,  secundum  quod  nobis 
dcbent  de  feodis  et  t<.nt;menti8  8uis  de  jure  facere  ;  et  sicut  illin  statuimus 
per  commune  consilium  totius  regni  nostri  pracdicti,  et  illis  dodimus  et 
concessimus  in  feodo  jure  haereditario.*  But  this  charter  is  a  more  fabri- 
cati(m,  and  giveH  no  authority  whatever  to  the  articles  which  are  not  found 
in  the  earlier  and  simpler  fonn.  See  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  xxxv,  xxxvi. 
If  this  clause  bo  genuine,  or  any  part  of  it,  it  must  be  understood  to  refer 
only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  knights'  fees  had  been  actually  apportioned. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  7.  '  Lib.  Nig.  i.  64,  75.  *  Ibid.  i.  75. 

*  Ibid.  i.  79.  *  Ibid.  i.  79,  104,  165. 

I  ^  Ibi<l.  i.  79 ;  where  one  hide  is  reckoned  as  the  sixth  part  of  a  knight's 

fee;  and  also  as  a  fifth  part :  the  difference  being  of  course  accounted  for 
by  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  by  the  tcnour  of  the  enfeoffment. 

^  Ibi(l.  i.  210:  •  NuUus  militum  de  veteri  illo   fefamento  feofatus  fuit 
Dominatim  per  feodum  militis ;  sed  unaquaeque  carrucata  terrae  ad  ^cien^ 
dum  milium  xv.  par  est  alii  ad  omnia  fieiviUai  ^aAv«\id»i  «it  in  exercitibus  et 
hi  cuBtodiia  et  ubique.' 
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bad  far  more  knights  than  his  tenure  required  *.   It  is  impossible  The  knii 

to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  extent  of  a  kniffht's  fee  was  de-  the  anw 

valueof 
termmed  by  rent  or  valuation  rather  than  acreage,  and  that  the 

common  quantity  was  really  expressed  in  the  twenty  librates  *, 

the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  annual  value  which  until  the  reign 

of  Edward  I  was  the  qualification  for  knighthood '.     It  is  most 

probable  that  no  regular  account  of  the  knights*  fees  was  ever 

taken  until  they  became  liable  to  taxation,  either  in  the  form  of 

auadlium  militum  under  Henry  I,  or  in  that  of  scutage  under 

his  grandson.     The   facts,  however,  which  are   here  adduced, 

preclude  the  possibility  of  referring  this  portion  of  the  feudal  • 

innovations  to  the  direct  legislation  of  the  Conqueror.     It  may  Oaeatio 

be  regarded  as  a  secondary  question  whether  the  knighthood  ofknigl 

here  referred  to  was  completed  by  the  investiture  with  knightly  knii^ht- 

arms  and  the  honourable  accolade.     The  ceremonial  of  knight-  ■®'^"*' 

hood  was  practised  by  the  Normans,  whereas  the  evidence  that 

the  English  had  retained  the  primitive  practice  of  investing 

the  youthful  warrior  is  insufficient :   yet  it  would  be  rash  to 

infer  that  so  early  as  this,  if  indeed  it  ever  was  the  case,  every 

possessor  of  a  knight's  fee  received  formal  initiation  before  he 

assumed  his  spurs.     But  every  such  analogy  would  make  the 

process  of  transition  easier  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any 

general  legislative  act  of  change. 

It   has  been   maintained   that  a  formal  and  definitive  act,  Feudal 

forming  the  initial  point  of  the  feudalisation  of  England,  is  to  in  the  < 

exacted 

be  found  in  a  clause  of  the  laws,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  wiiliai 
Conqueror ;  which  directs  that  every  free  man  shall  affirm  by 
covenant  and  oath  that  'he  will  be  faithful  to  King  William 
within  England  and  without,  will  join  him  in  preserving  his 

*  Lib.  Nig.  i.  303 :  *  Sciatis,  domine,  quod  super  dominium  archiepisco- 
patus  Ebontcensis  nullum  feodum  est  militis,  quoniam  tot  h&bemus  fefatoe 
milites  per  quos  acquietavimus  omne  servitium  quod  vobis  debemus,  sicut 
et  praecessores  noetri  fecerunt,  et  plures  etiam  babemus  quam  vobis  debe- 
amus.  Antecessores  enim  nostri,  non  pro  necessitate  servitii  quod  deberent, 
scd  quia  cognatis  et  servientibus  suis  providere  volebant,  plures  quam  debe- 
bant  regi  feodaverunt.* 

*  See  above,  p.  262.  In  the  return  of  Nigel  de  Luvetot  in  the  Liber 
Niger,  i.  258,  the  fractions  of  the  knighte*  fee  are  calculated  m  wi>aA«**^ 
or  .shillings'  worths.     See  also  pp.  393,  294. 

*  Meet  CbarteTB,  pp.  446,  447.    Of.  Gneist,  'VcnR^Xt.K,  w^,  wl 
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iMBefwral  lauds  and  honour  with  all  fidelity,  and  defend  him  against  his 
-faiTioe  if  not  enemies  ^'  But  this  injunction  is  little  more  than  the  demand 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  had  been  taken  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  and  is  here  required  not  of  every  feudal  depejident 
of  the  king,  but  of  every  freeman  or  freeholder  whatsoever.  In 
that  famous  Council  of  Salisbury  of  a.d.  1086,  which  was  sum- 
moned immediately  after  the  making  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
we  learn  from  the  Chronicle  that  there  came  to  the  king '  all  his 
witan,  and  all  the  landholders  of  substance  in  England  whose 
vassals  soever  tbey  were,  and  they  all  submitted  to  him,  and 
became  his  men  and  swore  oaths  of  allegiance  that  they  wuuld 
ikeo  at  be  faithful  to  him  c^fir&iiist  all  others.'  In  this  act  has  been  seen 
■  raiS^^  tlie  formal  acceptance  and  date  of  the  introduction  of  feudalism, 
but  it  has  a  very  different  meaning.  The  oatli  described  is  the 
oatli  of  allegiance,  combined  with  the  act  of  homage,  and  obtained 
from  all  landowners  whoever  their  feudal  lord  might  be  ^     It 

*  LI.  Will.  I,  §  2,  below,  note  2.  Sec  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  xxv.  nq. 
where  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the  spuriouHntJsa  of  the  document  called 
the  cliarter  of  William  I  printed  in  the  Aucic-nt  Laws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  211. 
The  way  in  wliich  the  regulation  of  the  Conqueror  here  referred  to,  has 
been  misunderstood  and  misut>ed  is  curious.  Jjambardo  in  the  Archaio- 
moniii,  p.  170,  printed  the  false  charter,  in  which  this  ^nuine  article  is 
incorpor;it«d,  as  an  appendix  to  the  French  version  i>f  the  Conqueror's 
laws;  numbering  the  chiuses  51  to  67 ;  from  Ijatnbanle  the  whole  thing 
was  transferred  by  Wilkins  into  his  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
lilackstonc,  CommentAries,  ii.  49,  suggested  that  *  perhaps  the  very  law 
[which  introduced  feudal  tenures]  thus  made  at  the  Council  of  Salisbury,  is 
that  which  is  still  extant  and  coucht^d  in  these  remiirkable  words,*  i.e.  the 
injunction  in  question  ;  and  referred  to  Wilkins,  p.  228.  KUis,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  j^omesday,  i.  16,  quotes  Llackstone,  but  adds  a  reference  to 
Wilkins  without  vet  ifyingBlackstont^'s  citation  from  his  Collection  of  Laws, 
substituting  for  that  work  the  Connlia  in  which  the  liw  does  not  occur. 
Many  modem  writers  havn  followed  him  in  referring  the  enactment  of  the 
article  to  the  Council  of  Salisbury. 

^  It  is  as  well  to  give  here  the  text  of  l»oth  passages.     Tliat  in  the  laws 

runs  thus :  '  Statuimus  etiam  ut  onmis  liber  homo  foodcre  et  sacriunento 

afiirmet  <iuod  infra  et  extra  Angliam   Willelujo   regi  fideles  es.se  volunt, 

terras  et  honorem  illius  omni  fidelitate  cum  eo  servare  et  ante  eum  contra 

inimicos    dcfendere.'      Select    Chaiters,   p.    80.      The    homage    done   at 

Siilisbury  is  described  by  Fk>rence  thus :    *  Nee  multo  pust  mandavit  ut 

archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  abbates,  comites  et   baroncs,   et   \'icect)miteB   cum 

suis  militibus  die  Kalendarum  AugusUirum  sibi  occurrerent  Saresberiae ; 

quo  cum  venissent,  milites  eorum  sibi  fidelitat^^m  contra  omnes  homines 

jarare  coogit,*  The  Chronicle  is  a  little  more  full,  *  Tluer  him  comou  to  his 

witan  and  eaJie  tha  landsittendc  men  \.W  •a\\\.v»  vj^totl  vjXqt  ^isAi  Hiir^leland, 

Wivron  thaj3  znanncs  men  the  hi  wserou,  vA\i  evjJi^vi  XjX  \v\x.'j>v2ra.  Na  V\»\  wA^ 


s 
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taking  to  be  faitliful';  t 
of  tbeir  estates  to  chnrches  or  •powerfi'^  mim^  i-j^  Im  i-Pfjiupfl  Vmi-V 
again  and  held  by  them'aa  tfnMita  fur  ifnf,  ^j  aow^^  By  the 
latter  arraDgement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  prntention  of 
the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt  himaelf  inaecgre  placed  his  title 
under  the  defence  of  the  church.  By  the  practice  nf  mmmfiTid-  t^mmand- 
ation ',  on  the  other  hand,  the  inffirJnr  put  himself  nndy  tlie  per- 
gonal care  of  a  lord,  but  without  alteriny  hJH  HHr  r,r  digpsHng 
himself  of  his  right  to  hia  estate ;  he  became  a  Tassal '  and  did 
homage.  The  placing  of  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord 
was  the  typical  act  by  which  the  connexion  was  formed.  And 
the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the  same  time.  The  union  of  the 
l>ene&ciary  tie  with  that  of  commendation  completed  the  idea  of 
feudal  obligation;  the  two-fold  hold  on  the  land,  that  of  the  loi^  J]|J|^^ 
and  that  of  the  vassal,  waa  supplemented  by  the  two-fold  en-  ^»i»lM«- 
[■■aypnient.  that  of  the  lord  to  defend,  and  that  of  the  vassal  to 
be  faithful.  A  third  ingredient  was  supplied  by  tlig  granta  of  p"*"''.^ 
imiaunity  by  which  in  the  Frank  empire,  as  in  England,  the 
possession  of  land  was  "liifnj  "ith  th° -fn''*  "^  j'ldipnhir"  :  the 
dwellers  on  a  feudal  property  were  placed  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  lord,  and  the  rights  which  hfid  belonged  to  the  nation  or 
to  its  chosen  head  were  devolved  upon  the  receiver  of  a  fief*. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  system  thus  originated,  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  all  other  tenures  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 


te  of  de<inits  service butapl 


le  fnithfut  in 


It  a  pledge  to  c( 
conduct  in  coneideration  of  which  the  reward  is  given.  Waiti,  D.V.G.  ii.  151. 
Such  s  cDDditiOD  of  couniB  preaerved  to  the  givet  >  huld  on  or  intereat  in  &e 
land,  through  which  he  was  able  to  enfurce  Sdehty.  See  also  Both,  Bene- 
flcialweeeD,  p.  385  ;  who  points  out  that  even  when  the  poweeson  of  great 
benuiice*  coinmended  theiiiiielves  to  the  Icingn,  thej  did  not  in  ^e  dmya  of 
Charles  the  Bald  fall  into  tho  class  of  vassals ;  '  episoopi.  abbatea,  comiCca 
et  vawialli  dominid  .  ■  .  beneficia  habentee  Carolo  se  commendaverunt,  et 
tidelitatem  Sacramento  firmaverunt.'  Ann.  Bertin.  a,d.  837.  But  this  was 
a  period  of  transitinn,  and  if  tho;  did  not  become  vassaU  in  name,  they 
entered  into  a  reUtioa  which  diSercd  very  Uttle  bom  later  vassalage. 

'  Waits,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  3sS-i6a. 

'  V&sauB  in  the  Merovingian  period  waa  oaed,  aocordiDg  to  Roth,  in- 
varialily  for  an  un&ee  person;  in  the  Karoliugian  perio<l  for  a  EreemaD 
commended,  or,  as  he  Htatas  it,  ptaoed  in  the  relation  of  oomitatus,  do  a. 
lord ;  BeneRcialweaen.  p.  .167.  Waid,  M  baa  been  lepeal,^^!^  ^abti^QnxA, 
re/seta  tie  idea  ofeonaecting  tlie  oomitatua  with  oommea^UoO. 
'  ITMil^  D.  V.  O.  ii.  634-645  ;  ir,  343-373. 
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linten-      to  be  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the  next  centuiy,  that  1 

bional       issued   in   his  fourth  year  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  tl 

national  customs,  and  obtained  from  sworn  representatives  i 

each  county  a  declaration  of  the  laws  under  which  they  wishe 

illiam's      to  live*.     The  compilation  that  bears  his  name  is  very  littl 

m  of  the   more  than  a  reissue  of  the  code  of  Canute.     And  this  proceec 
liieroodefl.  . 

ing  helped  greatly  to  reconcile  the  English  people  to  his  rule 
Although  the  oppressions  of  his  later  years  were  f»x  heavie 
than  the  measures  taken  to  secure  the  immediate  success  of  th 
Conquest,  all  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  after  a.d.  1075,  ^^  ^^ 
sons'  reigns  as  well  as  in  his  own,  proceeded  from  the  insubordi 
nation  of  the  Normans,  not  from  the  attempts  of  the  English  U 
dethrone  the  king.    Very  early  they  learned  that,  if  their  interest 
was  not  the  king's,  at  least  their  enemies  were  his  enemies 
hence  they  are  invariably  found  on  the  royal  side  againslr  the 
feudatories, 
linten-  This  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  force  oi 

tional  defence,  over  and  above  the  feudal  army.  The  fyrd  of  the 
English,  the  general  armament  of  the  men  of  the  counties  and 
hundreds,  was  not  abolished  at  the  Conquest,  but  subsisted  even 
through  the  reigns  of  William  Ilufus  and  Heniy  I,  to  be 
reformed  and  reconstituted  under  Henry  II ;  and  in  each  reign 
'the  it  gave  proof  of  its  strength  and  faithfulness.     The  witenagemot 

mot.  itself  retained  the  ancient  form  ;  the  bishops  and  abbots  formed 

a  chief  part  of  it,  instead  of  being,  as  in  Nonnandy,  so  insignificant 
an  element  that  their  veiy  participation  in  deliberation  has  been 
doubted.  The  king  sat  crowned  three  times  in  the  year  in  the  old 
royal  towns  of  Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Gloucester',  hearing 

*  *  Willelmus  rex  quarto  anno  r^ni  sui,  consilio  baroniim  suorum  fecit 
Bunimoneri  pt^r  uuivernoH  consulatus  Augliae  Anglos  nobiles  et  sapientes  et 
8ua  lege  eruditos  ut  eorum  et  jura  et  consuetudines  ab  ipsis  audirct. 
Elect!  igitnr  de  singulis  totius  patriae  coniitatibus  viri  duodecim  jure- 
jurando  confiniiaverunt  primo  ut,  (juoad  possent,  recto  tramite  neque  ad 
dextram  neque  ad  uinisti-am  partem  devertentes  legum  suarum  consuetu- 
dineni  et  uancita  patefacerent,  nil  praetennittentes,  nil  addentes,  nil  praevari- 
cando  mutautes.'  Hoveden,  ii.  218.  The  authority  on  which  the  statement 
is  made  seems  to  be  that  of  the  justiciar  Ranulf  Glanvill.  See  Hoveden,  ii. 
pref.  p.  xlvii.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  same  docanient 
the  laws  ultimately  granted  by  William  were  those  of  Edgar.     Ibid.  p.  235. 

'  Chron.  S&x.  a.d.  1087.     \V.  "MaAmefeX).  O,  U.  \v\.  ^  \\^y 
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the  complaints  of  his  people,  and  executing  such  justice  as  his 

knowledge  of  their  law  and  language  and  his  own  imperious  will 

allowed.     In  all  this  there  is  no  violent  innovation,  only  such  No  violent 

ixmovstioo. 
gradual  essential  changes  as  twenty  eventful  years  of  new  actors 

and  new  principles  must  bring,  however  insensibly  the  people, 
themselves  passing  away  and  being  replaced  by  their  children, 
may  be  educated  to  endurance. 

98.  It  would  be  wrong  to  impute  to  the   Conqueror  anyohanm 
intention  of  deceiving  the   nation  by  maintaining  its  official  ft-om  o£ng6 
forms  whilst   introducing  new  principles  and   a  new  race   oftnton. 
administrators.     What  he  saw  required  change  he  changed  with . 
a  high  hand.     But  not  the  less  surely  did  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrators involve  a  change  of  custom,  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  state.     The  bishops,  ealdormen,  and  sheriffs,  of  English 
birth  were  replaced  by  Normans :   not  unreasonably  perhaps, 
considering  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  state. 
With  the  change  of  officials  came  a  sort  of  amalgamation  or 
duplication  of  titles;  the  ealdorman  or  earl  becomes  the  comes 
or  count ;  the  sheriff  became  the  vicecomes  ^ ;  the  office  in  each 
case  receiving  the  name  of  that  which  corresponded  most  closely 
with  it  in  Normandy  itself.     With  the  amalgamation  of  titles 

^  The  correspondeDce  of  the  offices  of  count  and  earl  is  obvious  and  need 
not  be  discussed  further,  since  comeB  had  even  before  the  Conquest  been 
adopted  as  the  Latin  word  for  earl  or  ealdorman ;  see  above,  pp.  112,  156, 
158.  The  identification  of  the  vicecomes  with  the  sheriff  requires  a  little 
more  illustration,  for  many  writers  have  tried  to  explain  the  term  as  if  it 
were  of  native  growth  and  have  been  accordingly  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
the  vicecomes  is  the  vicegerent,  not  of  Ui^  earl,  but  of  the  king.  See  Madox, 
Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  pp.  3i>  33.  Hence  also,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  we  vicecomes  was  imported  full-grown  from  Normandy,  it  was  thought 
probable  that  the  comes  whom  he  represented  there  was  the  comet  Norman- 
norum,  the  duke  of  Normandy.  But  the  term  is  really  one  of  Frank 
origin.  The  vicecomes  is  the  missus  comitis  of  the  Karob'ngs,  as  dis' 
tinguished  from  the  vicarius  or  centenarius,  who  stands  to  him  in  the  same 
subaltern  relation  in  which  the  vicecomes.  stands  to  the  comes ;  but  he  is 
the  judicial  representative  of  the  Karolingian  comes :  the  name  appears 
first  in  Southern  France  under  Lewis  the  Pious,  but  never  was  domesticated 
in  Germany.  Sohm,  Fr.  R.  6.  Verfg.  pp.  508-525.  It  had  been  main- 
tained in  Normandy  by  the  Normans  without  any  question  of  verbal  cor- 
rectness, and  was  in  the  same  loose  way  transferred  to  England.  The 
duties  of  the  Norman  viscounts  very  much  of  course  resembled  those  of  the 
sheriffs  both  fiscally  and  judicially,  but  we  know  little  of  their  sAt&cmXM^^at^ 
the  Conquest. 
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viwiiM  came  an  importation  of  new  principles  and  possibly  new 
mpiet.  fdnctions ;  for  the  Norman  count  and  yiscount  had  not  exactly 
the  same  customs  as  the  earls  and  sherifis.  And  this  ran  up 
into  the  highest  grades  of  organisation;  the  king's  court  of 
counsellors  was  composed  of  his  feudal  tenants;  the  ownership 
of  land  was  now  the  qualification  for  the  witenagemot  instead 
of  wisdom ;  the  ealdoms  became  fiefs  instead  of  magistracies, 
and  even  the  bishops  had  to  accept  the  status  of  barons.  There 
was  a  very  certain  danger  that  the  mere  change  of  persons 
might  bring  in  the  whole  machinery  of  hereditary  magistracies, 
and  that  king  and  people  might  be  edged  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  taxation,  and  other  functions  of  supreme  or 
local  independence.  Against  this  it  was  most  important  to 
guard ;  as  the  Conqueror  learned  from  the  events  of  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  when  the  severe  rule  of  Odo  and  William 
FitE-Osbem  had  provoked  Herefordshire  and  Kent  into  hopeless 
resistance. 

It  was  no  part  of  William's  policy  to  break  up  the  unity  of 
the  royal  authority  by  the  creation  of  great  hereditary  territorial 
jurisdictions :  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  measures  by  which 
the  disruptive  tendency  should  be  defeated  forced  itself  upon 
him  probably  by  degrees;  and  every  opportunity  that  was 
furnished  by  the  forfeitures  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign 
was  turned  to  progressive  advantage.  His  first  earls  were 
merely  successors  of  the  earls  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
AVilliam  Fitz-Osbern  held  Herefordshire  as  it  had  been  held  by 
earl  Halph ;  Ralph  Guader,  Roger  Montgomery,  and  Hugh  of 
Avranchcs  filled  the  places  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  the 
brothers  of  Harold.  But  the  conspiracy  of  the  earls  in  a.d.  1074 
opened  William's  eyes  to  the  danger  of  this  proceeding,  and  from 
that  time  onward  he  governed  the  provinces  through  sheriffs 
immediately  dependent  on  himself,  avoiding  the  foreign  plan  of 
appointing  hereditary  counts,  as  well  as  the  English  custom  of 
ruling  by  vice- regal  ealdormen.  He  was  however  very  sparing  in 
^  giving  earldoms  at  all,  and  inclined  to  confine  the  title  to  those 
^^who  were  already  counts  in  Normandy  or  in  France.  To  this 
plan  there  were  some  marked  excep\ioT»,v(lvidi  may  be  accounted 
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for  either  on  the  ground  that  the  arrangements  had  heen  com- 
pleted before  the  need  of  watchfulness  was  impressed  on  the  king 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Normans,  or  on  that  of  the  exigencies 
of  national  defence.  In  these  cases  he  created,  or  suffered  the  Bzistenoeol 
continuance  of,  great  palatine  jurisdictions ;  earldoms  in  which  earldoma. 
the  earls  were  endowed  with  the  superiority  of  whole  counties, 
so  that  all  the  landowners  held  feudally  of  them,  in  which  they 
received  the  whole  profits  of  the  courts  and  exercised  all  the 
regalia  or  royal  rights,  nominated  the  sherifis,  held  their  own 
councils  and  acted  as  independent  princes  except  in  the  o¥nng 
of  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king.  Two  of  these  palatinates,  the  . 
earldom  of  Chester  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  retained  much  of 
their  character  to  our  own  days  ^  A  third,  the  palatinate  of  bishop 
Odo  in  Ken^,  if  it  were  really  a  jurisdiction  of  the  same  sort, 
came  to  an  jend  when  Odo  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  brother 
and  nephew^.  A  fourth,  the  earldom  of  Shropshire,  which  is  not 
commonly  counted  amongst  the  palatine  jurisdictions,  but  which 
possessed  under  the  Montgomery  earls  all  the  characteristics  of 
such  a  dignity,  was  confiscated  after  the  treason  of  Robert  of 
Belesme  by  Henry  I '.  These  had  been  all  founded  before  the 
conspiracy  of  a.d.  1074  ;  they  were  also,  like  the  later  lordships  Their , 
of  the  marches,  a  part  of  the  national  defence ;   Chester  and  oharaoter. 

*  The  earldom  of  Chester  has,  with  the  principality  of  Wales,  belonged 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  since  1301 ;  the  palatinate  jurisdiction  of 
Durham  was  transferred  to  the  crown  in  1836  by  act  of  Parliament, 
6  Will.  IV,  c.  19. 

'  The  palatine  jurisdiction  of  Odo  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  who  speaks  as  if  he  understood  what  he  meant  by  the  tenn ;  he 
mentions  the  gift  of  Kent  three  times,  (i)  in  Aj>.  1067,  '  totam  Cantiam 
fratri  8U0  oommendavit ' ;  at  that  time  the  archbishop  Stigand  was  a 
prisoner,  and  Odo  was  acting  as  cojusticiar ;  (2)  under  the  year  1087  he 
speaks  of  him  as  viceroy,  *  in  Anglia  praepoeuit  Gantiae  regrno ' ;  and  (3)  in 
1088,  'palatinus  Cantiae  comes  erat,  et  plures  sub  se  oomites  viroeque 
potentes  habebat.'  This  seems  distinct  enough,  but  it  may  be  explained 
perhaps  by  supposing  the  writer  to  have  confused  Odo's  poKition  as  jus- 
ticiar with  his  territorial  endowment  in  Kent.  The  overwhelming  character 
of  his  power  may  be  inferred  firom  the  action  of  the  Pkuntum  apiid  Pin- 
nendenam,  below,  p.  277 ;  in  the  record  of  which  he  is  called  comes  Gantiae ; 
Ang.  Sac.  i.  335;  as  he  is  by  Osbem,  his  contemporary;  Vita  S.  Dun- 
stani,  p.  144. 

'  Mr.  Eyton,  in  his  History  of  Shropshire,  claims  it  as  a  palatine  earldom 
for  Roger  Montgomery,  vol.  i.  22,  70,  242  sq.    See  too  NvcQW%'^%?Xn!n& 
Peerage,  ed.  Gourthope,  p.  4^4,  where  Selden  is  quoted  aa  wa  iwwOm>AVj  lot 
the  s&me  etatement ;  and  the  iieport  on  the  Diirnitv  ot  &  "Poet,  V.  AM  \  «»A. 
see  below.  Chapter  XL  »      -r-i 
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fttine       Shropshire  kept  the  Welsh  marches  in  order^  Kent  was  the 
frontier  exposed  to  attack  from  Picardj,  and  Durham,  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Cuthbert,  lay  as  a  sacred  boundary  between  England 
and  Scotland;    Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were  still  a 
debateable  ground  between  the  two  kingdoms.     Chester  was 
held  by  its  earls  as  freely  by  the  sword  as  the  king  held 
England  by  the  crown ;  no  lay  vassal  in  the  county  held  of  the 
king,  all  of  the  earl.     In  Shropshire  there  were  only  five  lay 
tenants  in  capite  besides  Roger  Montgomery ;  in  Kent  bishop 
Odo  held  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  manors,  but  the  nature 
of  his  jurisdiction  is  not  very  clear,  and  its  duration  is  too  short 
to  make  it  of  much  importance.     If  William  founded  any  earl- 
doms at  all  after  a.d.  1074,  which  may  be  doubted,  he  did  it  on 
a  very  different  scale. 
eriflOonn       The  hereditary  sheriffdoms  he  did  not  guard  against  with 
rediteiy.^  equal   care.     The   Norman  viscounties  were   hereditary^,  and 
there  was  some  risk  that  the  English  ones  would  b^ome  so 
too  ;  and  with  the  worst  consequences,  for  the  English  counties 
were  much  larger  than  the  bailiwicks  of  the  Norman  viscount, 
and  the  authority  of  the  sheriff,  when  he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  ealdorman,  and  was  soon  to  lose  that  of  the  bbhop, 
would  have  no  check  except  the  direct  control  of  the  king.     If 
William  perceived  this,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it  entirely ; 
some  of  the  sheriffdoms  became  hereditary,  and  continued  to  be 
so  long  after  the  abuse  had  become  constitutionally  dangerous  ^ 
intigaoas        The  independence  of  the  greater  feudatories  was  still  further 
cumu-       limited  by  the  principle,  which  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have 


lions 


oided.       observed,  of  avoiding  the  accumulation   in  any  one   hand   of 
a  great  number  of  contiguous  estates '.     The  rule  is  not  without 

^  See  Stapleton,  *  Rotuli  Scaccarii  Normanniae/  i.  pp.  Iviii,  lix,  &c 

«  See  Chapter  XI. 

'  See  Thorpe's  Lappenberg,  iii.  201.  The  estates  of  Odo  lay  in  seventeen 
counties,  those  of  Robert  of  Mortain  in  twenty  ;  Eustace  of  Boulogne  had 
fiefs  in  twelve  counties,  and  Hugh  of  Avranches  in  twenty-one,  besides  his 
palatine  earldom.  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  66,  67*  gives  more  details, 
chiefly  from  Kelham's  Domeivday  illustrated.  There  are  forty-one  great 
vassals,  each  of  whom  has  estates  in  more  than  six  counties  :  of  these  five 
have  lands  in  seven,  six  in  eight,  two  in  nine,  four  in  ten,  four  in  eleven, 
three  in  twelve,  one  in  thirteen,  two  in  fourteen,  one  in  twenty,  and  one 
hi  twenty-one  ;  all  these  are  Ya^men.  T\ifi  ^^kaXmiX  TLxnskRsc  q»<  manon  is 
held  by  Bobert  of  MorUin,  793-,  OdoYiaa  ^^^\  ^^^aao^^l^T^Ms^,  V(^. 
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some  important  exceptions,  and  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  DiBtributioa 
tlie  diversity  of  occasions  on  which  the  fiefs  were  bestowed,  but  in  diitant 
the  result  is  one  which  William  must  have  foreseen.  An  insub- 
ordinate baron  whose  strength  lay  in  twelve  different  counties 
would  have  to  rouse  the  suspicions  and  perhaps  to  defy  the  arms 
of  twelve  powerful  sheriffs,  before  he  could  draw  his  forces  to 
a  head.  In  his  manorial  courts,  scattered  and  unconnected,  he 
could  set  up  no  central  tribunal,  nor  even  force  a  new  custom 
upon  his  tenants,  nor  could  he  attempt  oppression  on  any 
extensive  scale.  By  such  limitation  the  people  were  protected 
and  the  central  power  secured. 

Yet  the  changes  of  ownership,  even  thus  guarded,  wrought  Lenil  theqrj 
other  changes.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Norman  of  muion. 
baron,  when  he  had  received  his  fief,  proceeded  to  carve  it 
out  iuto  demesne  and  tenants'  land  as  if  he  were  making  a 
new  settlement  in  an  uninhabited  country.  He  might  indeed 
Imild  his  castle  and  enclose  his  chase  with  very  little  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  his  weaker  neighbours,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  any  such  radical  change  as  the  legal  theory  of  the 
creation  of  manors  seems  to  presume.  The  name  '  manor '  Js  of 
Norman  origin,  but  the  estate  to  which  it  was^  given^zisted, 
in  its  essential  character,  long  before  the  Conquest ;  it  received 
a  new  name  as  the  shire  also  did,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  created  by  this  change.  The  local  jurisdictions  of  the  Growth  of 
thegns  who  had  grants  of  sac  and  soc,  or  who  exercised  judicial  cuitoma. 
functions  amongst  their  free  neighbours,  were  identical  with  the 
manorial  jurisdictions  of  the  new  owners.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured with  great  probability  that  in  many  cases  the  weaker 
freemen,  who  had  either  willingly  or  under  constraint  attended 
the  courts  of  their  great  neighbours,  were  now,  under  the  general 
infusion  of  feudal  principle,  regarded  as  holding  their  lands  of 
them  as  lords ;  it  is  not  less  probable  that  in  a  great  number 
of  grants  the  right  to  suit  and  service  from  small  landowners 
]>a88ed  from  the  king  to  the  receiver  of  the  fief  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  it  is  certain  that  even  before  the  Conquest  such 
a  proceeding  was  not  uncommon ;  Edward  tViQ  Coul^saott  \vdA. 
transferred  to  8t.  AugUBtine'a  monastery  a  mmiber  ol  ^q^jatv^r^ 
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in  Kent\  and  every  such  measure  in  the  case  of  a  church  must 
HanorU  have  had  its  parallel  in  similar  grants  to  laymen.  The  manorial 
system  brought  m  a  number  of  new  names;  and  perhaps  a 
duplication  of  offices.  The  gerefa  of  the  old  thegn,  or  of  the 
ancient  township,  was  replaced,  a|S  president  of  the  courts,  by 
a  Norman  steward  or  seneschal ;  and  the  bydel  of  the  old 
system  by  the  bailiff  of  the  new ;  but  the  gerefa  and  bydel  still 
continued  to  exist  in  a  subordinate  capacity  as  the  grave  or 
reeve  and  the  bedell;  and  when  the  lord's  steward  takes  his 
place  in  the  county  court,  the  reeve  and  four  men  of  the  town- 
ship are  there  also.  The  common  of  the  township  may  be 
treated  as  the  lord's  waste,  but  the  townsmen  do  not  lose  their 

Bttimate  of  customary  share.    The  chan&:es  that  take  place  in  the  state  have 

the  amount     ...  .  .  t^ 

of  change,     their  resulting  analogies  in  every  village,  but  no  liew  England  is 

created ;  new  forms  displace  but  do  not  destroy  the  old,  and  old 

rights  remain,  although  changed  in  title  and  forced  into  symmetry 

rhenew       with  a  new  legal  and  pseudo-historical  theory.      The  changes 

preMDve  in    may  not  seem  at  first  sight  very  oppressive,  but  they  opened  the 

way  for  oppression;   the   forms  they  had   introduced   tended, 

under  the  spirit  of  Norman  legality  and  feudal  selfishness,  to 

become  hard  realities,  and  in  the  profound  miseries  of  Stephen's 

reign  the  people  learned  how  completely  the  new  theory  left 

them  at  the  mercy  of  their  lords ;  nor  were  all  the  reforms  of 

his  successor  more  stringent  or  the  struggles  of  the  century  that 

followed  a  whit  more  impassioned,  than  were  necessary  to  protect 

the  English  yeoman  from  the  men  who  lived  upon  his  strength. 

99.  In  attempting  thus  to  estimate  the  real  amount  of  change 

introduced  by  the  feudalism  of  the  Conquest,  many  points  of 

further  interest  have  been  touched  upon,  to  which  it  is  necessary 

to  recur  only  so  far  as  to  give  them  their  proper  place  in  a  more 

Pr-itionof    general  view  of  the  reformed  organisation.     The  Norman  king 

is  still  the  king  of  the  nation.     He  has  become  the  supreme 

landlord ;  all  estates  are  held  of  him  mediately  or  immediately, 

but  he  still  demands  the  allegiance  of  all  his  subjects.    The  oath 

which  he  exacted  at  Salisbury  in  a.d.  io86,  and  which  is  em- 
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bodied  In  the  semi-legal  form  already  quoted,  was  a  modification  DiitctreW 
of  the  oath  taken  to  Edmund  \  and  was  intended  to  set  the  tween  kins 
general  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  king  in  its  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  new  tie  of  homage  and  fealty  by  which  the  tenant    ' 
was  bound  to  his  lord.     All  men  continued  to  be  primarily  the 
king's  men,  and  the  public  peace  to  be  his  peace.     Their  lords 
might  demand  their  service  to  fulfil  their  own  obligations,  but 
the  king  could  call  them  to  the  fyrd,  summon  them  to  his  courts, 
and  tax  them  without  the  intervention  of  their  lords;  and  to 
the  king  they  could  look  for  protection  against  all  foes.   Accord- 
ingly the  king  could  rely  on  the  help  of  the  bulk  of  the  free 
people  in  all  struggles  with   his  feudatories,  and  the  people, 
finding  that   their  connexion  with   their  lords  would  be  no 
excuse  for  unfaithfulness  to  the  king,  had  a  further  inducement 
to  adhere  to  the  more  permanent  institutions. 

In  the  department  of  law  the  direct  changes  introduced  by  Amount  of 
the  Conquest  were  not  great.     Much  that  is  regarded  as  pecu-  juriipru- 
liarly  Norman  was  developed  upon  English  soil,  and  although  oertain. 
originated   and    systematised   by  Norman    lawyers,   contained 
elements  which  would  have  worked  in  a  very  different  way  in 
Normandy.     Even  the  vestiges  of  Karolingian  practice  which 
appear  in  the  inquests  of  the  Norman  reigns  ai*e  modified  by 
English  usage.     The  great  inquest  of  all,  the  Domesday  survey.  Inquests, 
may  owe  its  principle  to  a  foreign  source;  the  oath  of  the  reporters 
may  be  Norman,  but  the  machinery  that  furnishes  the  jurors  is 
native;  *  the  king's  barons  inquire  by  the  oath  of  the  sheriff  of 
the^  shire.  And  of  all  the  barons  and  their  Frenchmen,  and  of  the 
whole  hundred,  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  ceorls  of  every 
township*?     The   institution   of  the    collective  Frankpledge,  Prank- 
which  recent  writers  incline  to  treat  as  a  Norman  innovation,  is 
80  distinctly  coloured  by  English  custom  that  it  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  purely  indigenous.     If  it  were  indeed  a  pre- 
caution taken  by  the  new  rulers  against  the  avoidance  of  justice 
by  the  absconding  or  harbouring  of  criminals,  it  fell  with  ease 
into  the  usages  and  even  the  legal  terms  which  had  been  common 

»  Above,  p,  J48.  '  Domesday  of  Ely ;  Dommi^.  ^  ^^1  • 
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Triil  by       for  other  similar  purposes  since  the  reign  of  Athelstan  ^     The 
trial  by  battle,  which  on  clearer  evidence  seems  to  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  Normans,  is  a  relic  of  old  Teutonic  jurispru- 
dence, the  absence  of  which  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts  is  far 
more  curious  than  its  introduction  from  abroad  '. 
i^theaheriff     ^^®  organisation  of  jurisdiction  required  and  underwent  no 
unaltered,     great  change  in  these  respects.     The  Norman  lord  who  under- 
.  took  the  office  of  sheriff  had,  as  we  have  seen,  more  unrestricted 
power  than  the  sheriffs  of  old.    He  was  the  king^s  representative 
in  all  matters  judicial,  military,  and  financial  in  his  shire,  and 
had  many  opportunities  of  tyrannising  in  each  of  those  depart- 
ments :  but  he  introduced  no  new  machinery.     From  him,  or 
from  the  courts  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  appeal 
lay  to  the  king  alone;   but  the  king  was  often  absent  from 
England  and  did  not  understand  the  language  of  his  subjects. 
16 juaticjar  In  his  absence  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  a  justiciar. 


asinf „  ~  .  . 

deputy.  a  regent  or  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  convenience 
being  once  aBcertained  of  having  a  minister  who  could  in  the 
whole  kingdom  represent  the  king,  as  the  sheriff  did  in  the 
shire,  the  justiciar  became  a  permanent  functionary.  This 
however  cannot  be  cei'tainly  affirmed  of  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
(jueror  who,  when  present  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, held  great  courts  of  justice  as  well  as  for  other  purposes 
of  state;  and  the  legal  importance  of  the  office  belongs  to  a 
later  stage.  \  The  royal  court,  containing  the  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  both  lay  and  clerical,  and  entering  into  all 
the  functions  of  the  witenagemot,  was  the  supreme  council 
of  the  nation,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  which  the  king 
legislated,  taxed,  and  judged. 

In  the  one  authentic  monument  of  William's  jurisprudence, 
the   act  which  removed  the  bishops  from    the  secular  courts 
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*  S^e  above,  pp.  87-89. 

^  Palgrave  argues,  from  the  fact  that  trial   by  battle  is  mentioned   in 
II  record  of  a  Worcester  shireinoot  soon  after  the  Conquest,  that  the  custom 
' — ky  possibly  have  been  of  earlier  introduction  ;  but  it  is  never  mentioned 
the  laws,  and  as  exemption  from  it  was  one  of  the  privil^es  conferred 
by  charter  on  towns  in  the  next  century,  thnre  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
U8  an  iuBovfitiont  and  one  'w\nc\x  v^^ia  muc\i  ^iU\.\k.Qd.    See  Palgrave,  Com- 
ouwealth,  p.  225. 
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and  recognised  their  spiritual  jurisdictionR,  he  tells  us  that  he  The  Con- 
acts  '  with  the  common  council  and  counsel  of  the  archbishops,  latei  wtth 
bishops,  abbots,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  kingdom^.'     TheorhiM 
ancient  summary  of  his  laws  contained  in  the  Textus  Roffensis 
is  entitled, '  What  William  King  of  the  English  with  his  princes 
enacted  after  the  conquest  of  England ' ; '  and  the  same  font) 
is  preserved   in  the  tradition  of  his   confirming  the   ancient 
laws  reported  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  shires.     The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  enumerates   the   classes   of  men  who 
attended  his  great  courts  :  '  there  were  with  him  all  the  great 
men  over  all  England,  archbishops  and   bishops,  abbots  and 
earls,  thegns  and  knights".' 

The  great  gnifi  ];y-t\ifgen  Lanfranc  as  arcbbtsfagp  orCanterbury  Atrial  oft] 
and  Odo  as  earl  of  Kent,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  reported  reiRn. 
trial  of  the  reign,  was  tried  in  the  county  court  of  Kent  before 
the  king's  representative,  Gosfrid  bishop  of  Coutances;  whose 
presence  and  that  of  Qiost  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  seem 
to  have  made  it  a  witenagemot.  The  archbishop  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  church  in  a  session  of  three  days  on  Pennenden 
Heath  *;  the  aged  South-Saxon  bishop,  Ethelric,  was  brought  by 
the  king's  command  to  declare  the  ancient  customs  of  the  laws, 

'  'Communi  concilio  et  consilio  archiepiscoponxm,  epiflooporum  et  ab- 
batum  et  omnium  principmn  regni  mei.'  Ancient  Laws,  p.  213;  Select 
Charters,  p.  82. 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  80.  *  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1087. 

*  It  is  printed  in  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  334-336,  firom  the  Textus  Roffensis, 
and  in  Wilkins,  Concilia,  i.  323,  334.  The  litigation  is  referred  to  in  Domes- 
day, i.  fol.  5.  From  the  same  source  we  have  an  account  of  another  trial 
of  some  interest,  between  Gundulf  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Picot  sheriff  of 
Cambridgeshire.  The  suit  was  brought  before  the  king;  he  called  to- 
gether the  county  court  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  directed  that  the  right 
to  the  disputed  land  should  be  decided  by  their  judgment.  Bishop  Odo 
presided.  The  Cambridgeshire  men,  in  fear  of  the  sheriff,  decided  against 
Gundulf.  Odo  thereupon  directed  that  they  should  choose  twelve  out  of 
their  number  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  report.  The  twelve  swore 
falsely ;  and  one  of  them  having  confessed  his  perjury  to  Odo,  he  ordered 
the  sheriff  to  send  the  jurors  up  to  London,  and  with  them  twelve  of  the 
best  men  of  the  county.  He  also  summoned  a  body  of  barons.  This 
court  of  appeal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  shire.  The  twelve  best  men 
tried  to  deny  their  complicity  with  the  perjurers,  and  Odo  offered  them 
the  ordeal  of  iron.  They  foiled  under  the  test,  and  were  fined  b^  iVi^ 
rest  of  the  county  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  1\m&  Vin^.  ^wx^« 
Bac.  i.  jjp;  see  below.  Chap.  XI, 
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and  with  bim  several  other  Englishmen  skilled  in  ancient  laws 
and  custom?.  All  these  good  and  wise  men  supported  the 
archbishop's  claim,  and  the  decision  was  agreed  on  and  deter- 
mined by  the  whole  county.  The  sentence  w&b  laid  before  the 
king,  and  confirmed  by  him.  Here  we  have  probably  a  good 
instance  of  the  principle  universally  adopted;  all  the  lower 
machinery  of  the  court  was  retained  entire,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Norman  justiciar  and  barons  gave  it  an  additional 
authority,  a  more  direct  connexion  with  the  king,  and  the 
appearance  at  least  of  a  joint  tribunal  ^ 

The  principle  of  amalgamating  the  two  laws  and  nationalities 
by  superimposing  the  better  consolidated  Norman  Buperstructure 
on  the  better  consolidated  English  substructure,  runs  through 
the  whole  policy.  The  English  system  was  strong  in  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  lower  organism,  the  association  of  individuals  in  the 
township,  in  the  hundred  and  in  the  shire ;  the  Norman  system 
was  strong  in  its  higher  ranges,  in  the  close  relation  to  the 
crown  of  the  tenants  in  chief  whom  the  king  had  enriched. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Englibh  system  was  weak  in  the  higher 
orgunisation,  and  the  Normans  in  England  had  hardly  any 
subordinate  organisation  at  alL  The  strongest  elements  of  botli 
were  brought  together. 

100.  The  same  idea  of  consolidating  the  royal  power  by 
amalgamating  the  institutions  of  the  two  mces  was  probably 
followed  also  in  the  department  of  finance;  although  in  this 
point  neither  party  was  likely  to  discern  much  immediate 
benefit  to  any  one  but  the  king.  William,  whose  besetting  vice 
was  said  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  avarice,  retained  the 
revenues  of  his  predecessors  and  added  new  imposts  of  his  own. 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  English  king  had  been  derived 
solely  from  the  royal  estates  and  the  produce  of  what  had  been 
the  folkland,  with  such  commuted  payments  of  feormfultum, 
or  provision  in  kind,  as  represented  either  the  reserved  rents 
from  ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  or  the  quasi-voluntary 
tribute  paid  by  the  nation  to  its  chosen  head.     The  Danegeld, 


'  Exactly  the  same  principle  wsa  mvoW^d  vo.  ibie  institution  of  regular 
ejrres  or  circuits  of  the  juaUcea  by  Hent^j  1  ox  "a.^\sr5  "W* 
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that  is,  the  extracn'dinary  revenue  arisiug  from  the  cultivated  The  Dtne- 
land, — originally  levied  as  tribute  to  the  Danes,  although  it  had  * 
been  continued  long  after  the  occasion  for  it  had  ceased, — had 
been  abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor  ^.  The  Conqueror  not 
only  retained  the  royal  estates,  but  imposed  the  Danegeld  anew. 
In  A.D.  1084  he  demanded  a  sum  of  six  shillings  from  every 
hide  of  land,  three  times  the  old  rate  \  The  measure  may  have 
been  part  of  the  defensive  policy  which  he  adopted  after  dis- 
covering the  faithlessness  of  his  brother  Odo,  and  which  connects 
itself  with  the  Domesday  survey  and  the  Salisbury  council  two 
years  later ;  but  it  became  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  On  Feudal 
the  Norman  side  the  supreme  landlord  was  entitled  to  all  the  *™p**"' 
profits  of  the  feudal  position,  a  description  of  iacome  of  which 
we  have  no  details  proper  to  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  but 
which  becomes  prominent  immediately  after  his  death.  ^  is 
needless  to  observe  that  the  actual  burden  of  the  feudal  imposts, 
as  well  as  the  older  taxation,  fell  on  the  English:  for  the 
Norman  lords  had  no  other  way  of  raising  their  reliefs,  aids, 
talls^es,  and  the  rest,  than  from  the  labours  of  their  native 
dependents.  The  exaction  may  have  been  treated  by  them  as 
a  tyrannical  one,  but  the  hardship  directly  affected  the  English. 

The  income  thus  accumulated  was  no  doubt  very  great.  The  The  Con- 
royal  lands  are  known  from  Domesday  to  have  produced  in  the  inoome. 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  nearly  £20,000^;  and  the 
Danegeld  of  a.d.  1084,  if  levied  from  two-thirds  of  the  hidage 
of  the  kingdom,  would  be  about  as  much  more.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  profits  of  jurisdictions  and  the  other  occasional 
items  which  we  have  no  means  of  estimating.  Qiraldus  Cam- 
brensis^  mentions  £40,000  as  the  amount  which  in  his  days 

^  Edward  imagined  that  he  saw  the  devil  sitting  on  the  bags  in  the 
treasury.  Hoveden,  i.  no.  The  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  says 
that  William  turned  the  Danegeld  firom  a  regular  into  an  occasional  tax. 
Lib.  i.  c.  II. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1083 ;  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1084 ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq. 
iv.  685. 

'  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  385. 

*  De  Inst.  Prino.  iii.  c.  30 :  '  Angliae,  regum  Anglorum  tempore  et 
etiam  penultimi  Edwardi  Westmonasteriensis  diebua,  MiwxiV  ^«ica\e&  t^^-  4 

ditus,  siout  in  rotulo  Wintomae  reperitar,  ad  aexagia\«h  ToSli^aak  TDAktosNoxoi. 
saawuun  impJebtuit/ 
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of  vras  regarded  as  representing  the  income  ascribed,  on  the 
wror.  evidence  of  Domesday,  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Ordericus 
Vitalis,  a  well-informed  Norman  monk  of  the  next  century, 
boldly  states  William's  revenue  at  £io6i  io«.  i\d,  a  day, 
besides  the  profits  of  the  law  courts  ^.  If,  as  has  been  cleverly 
conjectured,  this  circumstantial  statement  refers  properly  to 
the  weekly  revenue,  we  arrive  at  a  sum  of  l)etween  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  A  comparison  with  the  revenue 
of  Henry  I,  which  in  his  thirty-first  year  reached  a  gross  amount 
of  £66,000,  may  show  that  this  is  not  improbable  ^  But  the 
numerical  statements  of  the  early  writers  are  very  untrust- 
worthy, and  no  approach  can  yet  be  made  to  a  precise  estimate. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  same  general  principle  was  at 
work  in  the  collection  of  revenue  as  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  in  the  furnishing  of  military  defence.  No  class  was  left 
untaxed ;  all  men  had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  king  over  ami 
above  the  relation  to  their  lords ;  and  the  strongest  points  of 
Xa  the  two  national  systems  are  brought  into  joint  working. 
Soclesiasti^  101.  The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Conqueror  presents 
ftEe  marks  of  coincidence,  and   also  of  contrast,  witli  his   secular 

administration.  There  is  the  same  change  of  administrators, 
but  not  the  same  fusion  or  modification  of  offices.  Tlie  chan<;e 
of  administrators  is  gradual  in  the  church  as  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  as  complete :  the  English  church  was  drawn  into  the 
general  tide  of  ecclesiastical  politics  and  lost  much  of  its  insular 
character  :  it  gained  in  symmetry  and  definiteness  of  action, 
and  was  started  on  a  new  career.  But  the  immediate  motives 
of  William's  measures  are  somewhat  complex.  His  attack  on 
England  was  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  approval  of  Po]>e 

*  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  7  :  *  Ipsi  vero  regi,  ut  fertur,  mille  et  sexaginta  librae 
Bterilensis  monetae,  solidique  triginta  et  tres  oboli,  ex  justis  redditibus 
Angliae  per  hingulos  dies  reddimtur ;  exceptis  muneribus  regiu  et  reatuiim 
redemptioiiibiiB,  aliisque  multiplicibus  negotiis  quae  regis  aerariuin  quo- 
tidie  flkdaugent.' 

"  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  pref.  xcix.     The  sum,  calculated  as  carefully  as  I  could 

do  it,  18  £66,593,  but  it  includes  debts  and  old  accounts,  and  cannot  l»e 

regarded  as  an  approximation  to  the  tnie  revenue.     The  treasure  in  Henr\-*i« 

hands   at   his   death   was  at  least  £160,000,  of  which  £100,000  fell  to 

Stephen,  Will.  Malmesb.  Hiat.  No\.  \.  ^  ii^\  w\d  £60^000  was  in  Nor- 

msaidyf  Onl.  Vit.  xiii.  19. 


k>nqueror. 
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Alexander  11,  and  the  bard  measure  dealt  out  to  the  English  Relatiointa 
bishops  personally  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  desire  of  satis- 
fying the  pope,  who  bad  bis  own  jealousies  and  grudges,  as  to 
William's  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  was 
secretly  working  against  him,  or  that  the  support  of  a  strong 
Norman  hierarchy  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  safety.  But 
William  had  no  intention  of  following  the  papal  guidance  further 
than  was  convenient  to  himself;  and  in  the  great  adviser  whom 
he  chose  on  his  own  responsibility  he  found  a  very  able  and 
conscientious  helper.  Lanfraiic  was  a  statesman  as  well  asinflnenoed 
a  theologian,  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  in  feeling  quite 
as  much  an  Englishman  as  a  Norman :  he  was  an  Italian,  too, 
and,  therefore  perhaps,  not  a  papalist  K  Hence  whilst  attempt- 
ing the  reformation  of  abuses,  which  either  the  national  easiness 
and  self-complacency,  or  the  evil  influence  of  the  Norman  clergy 
had  originated,  he  adopted  no  violent  or  rigorous  scheme  of 
discipline,  provoked  no  national  antipathies,  sacrificed  neither 
the  state  to  the  church  nor  the  church  to  the  state.  His  policy 
was  uniformly  in  agreement  with  the  king's,  and  his  personal 
influence  kept  in  harmonious  working  two  systems,  which  con- 
tained elements  that  after  bis  death  were  to  produce  a  long  and 
bitter  quarrel. 

William's  own  ideas  of  manacling  the  church  were  probably  wuiuun*! 

1  church  po- 

developed  altogether  in  England  itself.     The  Norman  prelates,  li<w  worked 
with  whom  as  duke  he  had  to  do,  were  either  sons  of  the  ruling  En^^and. 
families  '  or  personally  insignificant.     They  had  not  the  position 
of  the  English  prelates  with  reference  either  to  the  people  or 
to  the  duke.     They  were  but  a  small  element  in  his  council, 
and  in  no  close  relation  with  the  native  population,  whilst  in 

*  Several  letters  of  Lanfranc  and  Gregory  VII  are  extant,  from  which 
a  certain  amount  of  coolness  may  be  inferred  to  have  exiHted  between 
them.  Gregory  complains  and  Lanfranc  excuses  himself.  See  Freeman, 
Norm.  Conq.  iv.  434-437. 

^  Ordericus  names  them,  lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  Odo  of  Bayeux  was  the  Con- 
queror's brother ;  the  bishop  of  Lisieux  was  brother  of  the  count  of  £u, 
and  the  bishop  of  Avranches  son  of  Count  Kalph  of  Bayeux,  both  cousins 
of  the  king  ;  the  bishop  of  Seez  belonged  to  the  family  of  Belesme  ;  Gosfrid 
of  Coutances  was  a  mighty  man  on  both  sides  the  Channel.  T\\«  «x^> 
bishop  of  Rouen  and  the  bishop  of  Evreuz  were  of  \Qa&  i^enu^ivsiiL  Ss&r 
portaaoe. 
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Foiitkmof  England  they  were  the  most  numerous  and  coherent  body  in 
biihopa.  the  witenagemot;  and  although  many  of  Edward's  bishops 
were  foreigners,  they  had  inherited  the  loyalty  and  traditional 
support  of  the  districts  over  which  they  presided.  The  ready 
submission  of  the  witan  in  a.d«  1066  saved  the  bishops  for  the 
moment :  the  Conqueror  had  no  wish  to  make  enemies,  and 
they  had  no  champion  to  take  the  place  of  Biirold.  But  when 
in  A.D.  1070  he  had  found  that  the  influence  of  the  episcopate 
was  so  strong  that  it  must  be  put  into  safer  hands,  and  when  the 
legates  of  Alexander  II  demanded  the  humiliation  of  the  igno- 
rant supporters  of  the  antipope  Benedict  and  the  enforcement 
of  canonical  order,  he  proceeded  to  displace  most  of  the  native 
Depoaitkni  bishops.  Then  Stigand,  who  occupied  two  sees,  one  of  which 
biihopi.  he  had  taken  in  the  lifetime  of  a  Norman  predecessor,  and  who 
had  received  the  pall  from  a  schismatic  pope,  was  deposed  and 
impriBoned.  With  him  fell  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Elmham, 
and  the  faultless  bishop  of  Selsey  whom  he  had  consecrated,  and 
who  might  be  regarded  as  sharing  his  schismatic  attitude  *.  The 
brother  bifc>hops  of  Durham,  Ethelwin  and  Ethelric,  had  incurred 
the  penalties  of  treason.  York  and  Lichfield  were  vacant  by 
death.  Dorchester  had  been  filled  up  by  the  Norman  Remigius 
since  the  battle  of  Hastings  ^.  Hereford,  Wells,  Ramsbury, 
Exeter,  and  London  were  already  iu  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
It  was  by  no  act  of  extraordinary  severity  that  the  change  was 
made  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a.d.  1070  only  two  sees  retained  native 
bishops,  Worcester  and  Rochester  ^  The  way  was  open  for 
Lanfranc,  and  his  appointment  satisfied  both  king  and  pope. 
Henceforth  the  bishoi)s  and  most  of  the  abbots  were  Norman  * ; 

^  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1070,  Remiffius,  in  his  profession  of  obedience  to 
Lanfranc,  mentioiiH  the  inisHion  of  legates  from  the  pope  with  orders  that 
all  who  had  been  ordained  by  Stigand  should  be  depoietl  or  suspended. 

*  He  too  had  been  consecrated  by  Stigand,  but  the  offence  was  not  so 
fatal  in  a  Nonnan  as  in  an  EngltHhrnan  ;  he  declares  in  his  profec>8ion  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  Stigitnd's  uncanonical  status.  MS.  Cotton,  Cleopatra, 
E.  I. 

^  *  Siward  of  Rochester  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  have  died 

a  few  days  after  the  Conquest.     But  he  lived  several  years  longer,  was 
present  at  a  council  at  Winchester  in  1072,  and  died  prol>ably  in  1075, 

*  The  deposition  of  the  abbota  'waa  «Aao  ^;wA>i^.   %Wi  Nkkfc  Chxoiucle  (cd. 
Earle),  pp.  271-275. 
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but  they,  like  the  king,  realised  their  new  position  as  English-  Chamcter 
men  by  adoption;  entering  immediately  on  all  the  claims  of  Oonqoerar^ 
their  predecessors  and  declaring  that,  so  far  as  their  power 
went,  the  churches  they  espoused  should  suffer  no  detriment. 
The  Conqueror's  bishops  were  generally  good  and  able  men, 
though  not  of  the  English  type  of  character.  They  were  not 
mere  Norman  barons,  as  was  the  case  later  on,  but  scholars  and 
divines  chosen  under  Lanfranc's  influence.  The  abbots  were 
less  wisely  selected,  and  had  perhaps  a  more  difficult  part  to 
play,  for  the  monasteries  were  still  full  of  English  monks,  and 
preserved,  and  probably  concentrated,  most  of  the  national 
aspirations  after  deliverance  which  all  came  to  naught. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  measure  of  the  reign,  t^^^^^^JJjS!' 
separation  of  the  church  jurisdiction  from  the  secular  business 
of  the  courts  of  law,  is  unfortunately,  like  all  other  charters  of 
the  time,  undated.  Its  contents  however  show  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  which  under  the  genius  of  Hildebrand  were  forming 
the  character  of  the  continental  churches.  From  henceforth  the 
bishops  and  archdeacons  are  no  longer  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
pleas  in  the  hundred-court,  but  to  have  courts  of  their  own ;  to 
try  causes  by  canonical  not  by  customary  law,  and  allow  no 
ipi  ritual  questions  to  come  before  laymen  as  judges.  In  case 
of  contumacy  the  offender  may  be  excommunicated  and  the  king 
and  sheriff  will  enforce  the  punishment.  In  the  same  way  lay- 
men are  forbidden  to  interfere  in  spiritual  causes  \    The  reform 

'  Ancient  Laws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  213  :  *  Ut  nulluB  epiBcopus  vel  archidia- 
conus  de  legibus  episcopalibus  ampUuB  in  hundret  placita  teneant,  nee 
causam  quae  ad  regimen  animarum  pertinet  ad  judicium  seoularium  ho- 
minum  adducant,  sed  quicunque  secundum  epLscopales  leges  de  quacunque 
causa  vel  culpa  interpellatus  fuerit,  ad  locum  quem  id  hoc  episcopus 
elegerit  vel  nominavent  yeniat,  ibique  de  causa  vel  culpa  sua  respondeat, 
et,  non  secundum  hundret  sed  secundum  canones  et  episcopales  leges, 
rectum  Deo  et  episcopo  suo  faciat.  Si  vero  aliquis  per  superbiam  elatus 
ad  justitiam  episcopalem  venire  contempserit  vel  noluerit,  vooetur  semel, 
secundo  et  tertio;  quod  si  nee  sic  ad  emendationem  venerit,-exoommuni- 
cetur  et,  si  opus  fiierit,  ad  hoc  vindicandum  fortitude  et  justitia  regis  vel 
vicecomitis  adbibeatur.  Ille  autem  qui  vocatus  ad  justitiam  episcopi 
venire  noluerit,  pro  unaquaque  vocatione  legem  episcopalem  emendabit. 
Hoc  etiam  defendo  et  mea  auctoritate  interdico,  ne  uUus  viceooxxvoB^,  «l^\\. 
praeposituB  seu  minister  regis,  nee  aliquis  lalcus  bomo  de  \e^xx«  o^aAft  ^ 
eyiscopum pertment  se  intromittsLt,  neo  aliquifi  \aicu&  \xoixio  «\vQ3!i\xQiDxvDseax 
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is  one  which  might  very  naturally  recommend  itself  to  a  man 
like  Lanfranc.  The  system  which  it  superseded  was  fall  of 
anomalies  and  disadvantages  to  both  justice  and  religion.  Bat 
the  change  involved  far  more  than  appeared  at  first.  The 
growth  of  the  canon  law,  in  the  succeeding  century,  from  a 
quantity  of  detached  local  or  occasional  rules  to  a  great  body  of 
universal  authoritative  jurisprudence,  arranged  and  digested  by 
scholars  who  were  beginning  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a  revived 
study  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  gave  to  the  clergy  generally  a  far 
more  distinctive  and  definite  civil  status  than  they  had  ever 
possessed  before,  and  drew  into  church  courts  a  mass  of  business 
with  which  the  church  had  previously  had  only  an  indirect 
connexion.  The  question  of  investitures,  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  crj'ing  prevalence  of  simony,  within  a  very  few 
years  of  the  Conqueror's  death^  for(^  on  the  minda  of  Hf»tca- 
men  everj^iere  the  necessitv  of  some  uniform  ffy«*^^"^  9^  law. 
The  need  of  a  system  of  law  once  felt,  the  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  papal  court  as  a  tribunal  of  appeal  followed 
of  course :  and  with  it  the  great  extension  of  the  legatine  ad- 
ministration. The  clergy  thus  found  themselves  in  a  position 
external,  if  they  chose  to  regard  it  so,  to  the  common  law  of 
the  land  ;  able  to  claim  exemption  from  the  temporal  tribunals, 
and  by  appeals  to  Rome  to  paralj-se  the  regular  jurisdiction  of 
the  diocesans.  Disorder  followed  disorder,  and  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign,  in  which  every  secular  abuse  was  paralleled  or 
reflected  in  an  ecclesiastieal  one,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
'  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  the  struggle  that  followed 
with  all  its  results  down  to  the  Reformation  itself.  The  same 
facility  of  employing  the  newly  developed  jurisprudence  of  the 
canonists  drew  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts  the  matrimonial 
and  testamentary  jurisdiction,  and  that  most  mischievous, 
because  most  abused,  system  of  enforcing  mond  discipline  by 
spiritual  penalties,  at  the  instance  of  men  whose  first  object 
was  the  accumulation  of  money. 

Rine  juHtitia  episcopi  ad  judicium  adducat ;  judicium  vero  in  nallo  loco 
/vjrtetur,  nisi  in  epiaco^^aU  aedc  v\.\x\.  \iv  \Vlo  looo  (vuem  ad  hoc  episcopui 
cuJB.i»tituerit,' 
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The  foundation  of  spiritual  courts,  and  the  exemption  of  their  ^J^f  ®'. 
proceedings  from  the  common  usages  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  had  Lanflnno 
a  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  in  these  papwy. 
ways ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  in  itself  a  sign 
of  any  disposition  in  either  William  or  Lanfranc  to  admit  ex- 
treme claims  on  the  part  of  the  popes.     The  results  that  have 
been  mentioned  flowed  from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now 
in  process  of  development,  and  which  attained  full  growth  far 
more  rapidly  than  they  could  have  expected,  through  circum- 
stances which  they  could  not  foresee.     Anything  like  a  direct 
rUiTp  nn  ihfl  pi^y't.  nf  the  papi^fiy  William  repudiated  at  once>   Not 
only  did  he  distinctly  refuse  the  demand  of  fealty  made  by  the 
legate  Hubert  on  behalf  of  Gregory  YII  \  but  he  seems  to  have 
established  an  understanding  with  the  English  church  which  had 
the  force  of  a  concordat  for  future  times.     The  arrangement  is 
described  by  the  faithful  historian  Eadmer  as  a  novelty,  but  it 
was  a  novelty  necessitated  by  the  newness  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  kinff  found  himself.     '  He  would  not  suffer  that  Willum's 
any  one  in  all  his  dominions  should  receive  the  pontiff  of  the  ing  with 
city  of  Rome  as  apostolic  pope,  (Bxcept  at  his  command,  or 
should  on  any  condition  receive  his  letters  if  they  had  not  been 
first  shown  to  himself.'      This  principle,  which  was  abused  by 
William  Bufus,  and  which  could  only  work  well  when  the  chiefs 
in  church  and  state  were  in  thorough  concert,  expresses  rather 
than  overcomes  the  difficulty.     But  it  is  a  difficulty  which  has 

^  Freeman,  Nonn.  Conq.  iv.  431-434,  has  traced  the  history  of  Gregoiry*8 
correepondenoe  with  the  Conqueror.  Some  time  about  A.D.  1076,  the  pope 
sent  a  legate  to  William  to  ask  for  a  more  regular  payment  of  Peter's 
pence  and  to  demand  fealty.  The  king's  answer  was  this :  after  the  greet- 
ing *  salutem  cum  amidtia/  *  Hubertus  legatus  tuus,  religiose  pater,  ad 
me  veniens  ex  tua  parte  me  admonuit.  quateuus  tibi  et  successoribus  tuis 
fidelitatem  facerem,  et  de  pecunia  quam  antecessores  mei  ad  Romanam 
ecclesiam  mittere  solebant  melius  cogitarem.  Unum  admisi,  alterum  non 
admisi ;  fidelitatem  fiEu^ere  nolui  nee  volo ;  quia  nee  ego  promisi  nee  ante- 
cessores meos  anteceBsoribus  tuis  id  feoisse  comperio.  Pecunia  tribus 
ferme  annis,  in  Galliis  me  agente,  negligenter  collecta  est;  nunc  vero 
Divina  misericordia  me  in  regnum  meum  reverso,  quod  oollectum  est  per 
praeeentem  legatum  mittetur  ;  et  quod  reliquum  est  per  legates  Lanfraiici 
archiepiscopi  fidelis  nostri,  cum  opportunum  fuerit,  transmittetur.  Orate 
pro  nobis  et  pro  statu  regni  nostri,  quia  antecessores  yestro^  di\ftiiVmM%  ^\i 
vos  prae  omnibus  sincere  diligere  et  obedienter  ttud\T«  ^«Kk!^«raafi!^%I 
Leiden,  App.  to  Eadmer,  p.  164 ;  Lftnfr.  £pp.  ed.  Gilea,  l&o.  x. 
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niBOon-      never  yet  been  overcome;   and  it  is  probable  that  the  Con^ 
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nilesofdMl-  queror's  rule  went  as  near  to  the  solution  as  any  state  theory 
has  ever  done.  A  second  rule  was  this, '  He  did  not  suffer  the 
primate  of  his  kingdom,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  he 
had  called  together  under  his  presidency  an  assembly  of  bishops, 
to  enact  or  prohibit  anything  but  what  was  agreeable  to  his  will 
and  had  been  first  ordained  by  him.'  This  was  a  most  necessary 
limitation  of  the  powers  given  to  the  newlv  eatitbl'«l^<^  **^"*^^, 
nor  did  IE,  in  an  age  in  Which  there  was  no  discord  of  religious 
opinion,  create  any  of  the  scandals  which  might  arise  under  more 
modem  conditions.  The  two  rules  together  express  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  maxim  so  well  known  in  later  times,  '  cujus  regio, 
ejus  religio '  in  that  early  form  in  which  it  recommended  itself 
to  the  great  Charles.  A  third  rule  was  this ;  '  he  did  not  allow 
any  of  his  bishops  publicly  to  implead,  excommunicate,  or  con- 
strain by  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  rigour,  any  of  his  barons  or 
servants,  who  was  informed  against  either  for  adultery  or  for 
any  capital  crime,  except  by  his  own  command/  Of  this  also  it 
may  be  said  that  it  might  work  well  when  regulated  by  himself 
and  Lanfranc,  but  that  otherwise  it  created  rather  than  solved 
a  difficulty  ^  A  further  usage,  which  was  claimed  by  Henn'  I 
as  a  precedent,  was  the  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  legatine 
power  in  England,  or  even  of  the  legate's  landing  on  the  soil  of 
the  kingdom  without  royal  licence  -. 

Such  precautions  as  these  show  little  more  than  an  incipient 
misgiving  as  to  the  relations  of  church  and  state  :  a  misgiving 
which  might  well  suggest  itself  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  of  the  adviser,  who  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  church  which  had  been  long  at  uneasy  anchorage  apart 
from  these  ecclcBiastical  tumults,  into  the  midst  of  which  it  was 
soon  to  be  hurried.  There  is  something  Karolingian  in  their 
simplicity,  and  possibly  they  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 

*  Eadmer,  IliHt.  Nov.  i.  (ed.  Selden,  p.  6) ;  Select  Charters,  p.  79. 

'^  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  v.  p.  118  :  'Kex  Henricus  antiquis  Angliae  oon- 

Buetudinibus  pracjudiciuin  inferri  non  BustinenB,  ilium  ab  ingreasa  Angliae 

detinebat.'     See  also  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  11 16.     In  this  case  the  objection  to 

receive  the  legate  arose  from  tl^e  \)\ttYvoY%)  «\]\^\x^«avd  nobles  who  discuned 

the  question  '  communi  coutul^o.^ 
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germinating  QallicaniBm  of  the  day.     They  are,  however,  of  Their  im- 
great  prospective  importance  and  form  the  basis  of  that  ancient 
customary  law  on  which  throughout  the  middle  ages  the  English 
church  relied  in  her  struggles  with  the  papacy. 

The  removal  of  the  episcopal  sees  from  the  villages  or  decayed  Removal  of 
towns  to  the  cities  ^  is  another  mark  of  the  reign  which  is  leei. 
significant  of  change  in  the  ideas  of  clerical  life,  but  is  not  of 
important  consequence.  The  Norman  prelate  preferred  Bath 
to  Wells  and  Chester  to  Lichfield :  he  felt  that  he  was  more  at 
home  in  the  company  of  the  courtier  and  warrior  than  in  the 
monastery.  But  the  change  went  little  further:  the  monastic 
rigour  was  tenacious  and  aggressive :  Lanfranc  was  himself 
a  monk,  and  allowed  the  monastic  traditions  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish church  even  more  than  their  due  weight  in  his  reforms'. 
It  is  now  that  the  secular  clerks  finally  disappear  from  those 
cathedrals  which  remained  monastic  until  the  Reformation.  The 
abuses  of  the  rich  foundations  by  married  canons,  who  would  Questioai  of 

,  ,  nionastioisiii 

perpetuate  a  hereditary  clerical   caste,  were   glaring ;   and   so  in  tho  oathe- 
strong  was  their  interest  in  both  Normandy  and  England  that 
neither  legal  nor  ecclesiastical  discouragement  could,  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  avail  to  extinguish  the  evil  ^.     The  cathedrals  were 
divided  between  the  two  systems  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 


^  In  the  council  of  London,  A.D.  1075,  it  was  determined  to  remove  the 
see  of  Sherborne  to  Old  Sarum  ;  that  of  Selsey  to  Chichester ;  and  that  of 
Lichfield  to  Chester.  The  see  of  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lincoln  in 
1085 ;  that  of  Elmham,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Thetford  about 
1078,  was  moved  to  Norwich  in  iioi.  The  see  of  Crediton  had  been 
tnuosferred  to  Exeter  in  1050.  Bishop  John  of  Wells  took  up  his  station 
at  Bath  in  1088.    See  Wilkins,  Concilia,  L  363. 

'  See  Epistolae  Cantuarienses,  pref.  pp.  xx-xxvi.  Lanfranc  seems  to 
have  been  urged  by  Alexander  II  himself  to  reorganise  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  on  monastic  principles;  and  the  same  pope  forbade  bishop 
Walkelin  of  Winchester  to  expel  the  monks  from  his  church. 

*  Epp.  Cantuar.  pref.  xxvi.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
WiUiiun,  the  foreign  bishops  of  Wells,  Exeter,  and  York  attempted  to 
reduce  their  canons  to  rule  by  ordering  them  to  have  a  common  refectory 
and  dormitory.  They  were  unable  to  enforce  the  conmiand.  The  institu- 
tion of  Augustinian  canons  which  resulted  from  the  like  projects  of  refonu 
was  not  adopted  in  any  English  cathedral  until  the  see  of  Carlisle  was 
foimded  by  Henry  I,  and  this  continued  the  only  Augustinian  cath«dx«^  vcl 
England  until  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  ScoUuih  cai^Qdix«\%  ^«c^t 
however,  wBde  Augustin'Mn  id  the  twelfth  and  thirteeuiki  oou^unea. 
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But  the  reforming  prelates  showed  no  wish  to  throw  in  their 
Growth  of    lot  with  their  churches.     The  bishop's  share  of  the  estates  was 

uiBohapten 

and  con-       Separated  from  that  of  the  monks,  and  the  exemption s  which 

had  been  obtained  by  the  favoured  non-cathedral  monasteries 

were  giasped  at  by  the  conventual  cathedrals  in  order  to  oust 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  in  the  house  and  in  the  property 

of  his  chapter.     Thus  even  when  the  see  was  transferred  to  the 

cities,  it  was  rather  the  cathedral  body  than  its  nominal  head 

that  increased  in  power  and  pomp.     New  churches  rivalling  in 

beauty  and  size  those  of  the  continent  b^an  to  be  built,  and 

New  orders  hospitable  establishments   to  be  doubled.      New  orders   were 
of  monks.       .... 

instituted  in  quick   succession.     The   canonical  reform  failed, 

but  the  Augustinian  canons  grew  up  out  of  the  failure :  every 
attempt  at  monastic  development  took  ultimately  the  form  of 
a  new  rule,  and  in  England  all  found  a  ready  and  too  liberal 
welcome.  lu  many  instances  this  liberality  was  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish  churches,  and  au  evil  precedent  was 
established  which  outlived  in  its  effects  very  much  of  the  advan- 
tage gained  from  monastic  piety  and  cultivation.  But  these 
results  are  yet  far  distant. 
Transitional  102.  A  general  view  of  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  suggests 
the  Conque-  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his  personal 
character,  and  his  maintenance  of  his  right  as  king  of  the  English 
and  patron  of  the  people  both  in  church  and  in  state ; — notwith- 
standing the  clearness  of  his  political  designs  and  the  definiteness 
and  solidity  of  his  principles  of  action,  there  was  very  much  in  the 
state  system  which  he  initiated  that  still  lay  in  solution.  So 
much  depended  on  the  personal  relations  between  himself  and 
\  Lanfranc  in  church  matters,  that  after  their  deaths  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  fabric  narrowly  escaped  destruction ;  and  in  tem- 
poral matters  also,  Lanfranc*s  influence  excepted,  the  king  had 
no  constitutional  adviser,  no  personal  friend  whose  authority  con- 
tained any  element  of  independence.  William  is  his  own  minister. 
His  policy,  so  far  as  it  is  his  own,  owes  its  stability  to  his  will. 
His  witan  are  of  his  own  creation, — feudatories  jwwerful  in  en- 
mity,  no  source  of  streugtU  even  when  they  are  friends  and  allies, 
— with  a  policy  of  ttevr  ovfu  'w\ivi^\i^\a  ^^^Xferaassji^Vi  <»)^\MJt 
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His  people  fear  him  even  when  and  where  they  trust  him :  he  is  Genenl  dm 
under  no  real  constraint,  whether  of  law  or  conscience,  to  rule  goTemment 
them  well.  His  rule  is  despotic  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  old» 
national  and  constitutional  forms  which  he  suffers  to  exist:  it  is 
the  rule  of  a  wise  and  wary^  a  strong  and  rftHolnte^  not  a  ^yantnn 
and  arbitrary  despot :  it  avoids  the  evil|a  ftf  irrogpona^KI^  ^yj-anny^ 
because  he  who  exercises  it  has  learned  to  command  himself  as 
wgllMother  men.  But  a  change  of  sovereign  can  turn  the  severe 
and  wary  rule  into  savage  licence;  and  the  people,  who  have  grown 
up  and  have  been  educated  under  a  loose,  disorganised  polity,  see 
no  difference  between  discipline  and  oppression.  The  constitu- 
tional  effects  of  the  Conquest  are  not  worked  out  m  William's 
reign,  but  in  thalrof  Henry  I.  The  moral  training  of  the  nation 
does  not  as  yet  go  beyond  castigation  :  the  lowest  depth  of 
humiliation  has  yet  to  be  reached,  but  even  that  yields  necessary 
lessons  of  its  own.  It  is  useless  to  ask  what  the  result  would 
have  been  if  the  first  Norman  king  had  been  such  a  man  as 
William  Kufus  :  but  it  was  most  fortunate  for  the  English  that 
in  the  hour  of  their  great  peril,  when  they  had  neither  ruler, 
counsel,  nor  system,  they  fell  under  the  rule  of  dne  who  was 
a  law  to  himself,  who  saw  the  coincidence  of  duty  and  policy, 
and  preferred  the  forms  of  ancient  royalty  to  the  more  ostenta- 
tious' position  of  a  feudal  conqueror.  He  was  a  hard  man, 
austere,  exacting,  oppressive :  his  heavy  hand  made  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  comprehend  their  own  national  unity  through 
a  community  of  sqffeijiy.  Tet  in  the  suffering  they  were  able 
to  discern  that  there  might  be  still  worse  things  to  bear :  one  * 
strong  master  was  betterlthan  many  weak  ones,  general  oppres- 
sion than  actual  anarchy.!  The  king  made  and  kept  good  peace. 
The  Danegeld  and  the  Fc  rest-law  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for 
the  escape  from  private  ^  Eir  and  feudal  disruption. 
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POLITICAL   SURVEY   OF   THE   NORMAN   PERIOD. 


103.  Pnitifai  fff  ftfiTitflntinn  in  liliii  Ni ijin      l^il    Tiftlp  «^jf  yniUm 

RufuH :  etruggle  with  the  feudatories. — 105.  Rc<y^ition  of  the  righttt 
of   the    EnglJBh.  — 106.    Alwolute    tvrannv:    in    Church ; — 107.    In 


State. — 108.  ^ccesaion  of  Henry  I. — 109.  Humiliation  of  the  feuda- 
tones. — 110.  Alliance  of  king  and  people. — 111.  Institution  of  strong 
government  system. — 119^  "Rnnloi^l^.iftfl.l — policy. — 113.  Accession  of 
Stephen. — 114.  His  misgovemment. — 115.  The  consequent  anarchy. 
— 116.  Scheme  of  refonu. 


Struarfrlen  of 
the  English. 


Political  hia-       103.  TiiE  political  history  of  tlie  Conqueror's  reign  consists 

Conqueror's  mainly  in   the  tliree  great  struggles  with   the  native   English, 

with  the  rebellious  earls,  and  with  the  disobedient  heir.     The 

foreign  wars  and  the  constitutional  measures  which  they  involved 

were  in  close  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  these  struggles. 

In  the  fii-st  case  William  was  victorious,  partly  through  the 
still  unbroken  force  of  his  own  power  as  leader  of  the  Norman 
host,  and  partly  through  the  want  of  concert  among  his  enemies. 
The  family  of  Godwin,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  support  of 
"Welsh  and  Irish  princes,  had  not  a  single  principle  in  common 
DV'ith  the  remnant  of  the  West-Saxon  house,  whose  allies  were  in 
Scotland  and  Denmark.  Eadric  the  Wild  might  raise  Hereford- 
shire, but  he  was  too  far  away  to  help  the  men  of  Kent.  The 
strong  and  united  Nonnan  force  met  them  separately  and 
cnished  them  in  detail.  The  terrible  vengeance  wreaked  on 
the  Northumbrian  population  effectually  prevented  any  further 
attempt  at  a  rising,  and  the  English  found  in  obedience  to  one 
strong  ruler  a  source  of  unity,  strength,  and  safety,  such  as  they 
had  not  possessed  since  the  days  of  Edgar.  They  Buffered, 
without  power  to  rebel,  until  all  the  old  causes  of  division 
aniojigst  them  were  iorgolleii. 
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The  conspiracy  of  the  earls  in  a.d.  1074  begins  a  new  Oonsphw 
page  of  history,  and  the  speeches  put  by  Ordericus  Vitalis 
in  tlie  mouths  of  the  conspirators  give  a  clue  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  next  century.  Roger  of  Breteuil  and  Balph 
Guader,  the  former  being  earl  of  Herefordshire,  the  latter  of 
Norfolk  or  East-Anglia,  were  discontented  with  the  ample 
provision  that  the  king  had  made  for  them,  and  made  a  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  which  the  historian  elaborates  into 
a  speech  ^  William  they  said  was  a  bastard  and  had  seized  ^**,°yf?J 
the  English  crown  unrighteously;  he  had  oppressed  his  nobles 
in  Normandy,  despoiled  the  count  of  Mortain,  poisoned  the 
counts  of  Brittany  and  of  the  Vexin ;  he  had  refused  to  reward 
the  followers  who  had  fought  his  battles,  or  had  given  them  only 
barren  and  desolate  lands.  The  English,  although  they  would 
gladly  have  had  revenge,  are  descril)ed  as  contentedly  cultivating 
their  lands,  and  more  intent  on  enjoyment  than  on  battle.  The 
malcontents  propose  to  Waltheof  that  England  should  be  restored 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  King  Edward's  time ;  one  of  the 
three  should  be  king,  the  other  two  should  be  dukes  '.    Waltheof 

^  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  14.  *  Degener,  utpote  nothus,  est  qui  rex  nuncupatur,  et 
in  propatulo  divinituB  monstratur  quod  Deo  displicet,  dum  talis  hems 
re^o  praesidet.  .  .  .  Ipse  WiUelmum  Warlengum  Moritolii  comitem  pro 
lino  verbo  exhereditavit,  et  de  Noustria  penitus  effugavit;  Walterium 
Pontesii  comitem  Edwardi  regis  nepotem,  emu  Biota  uxore  sua  Falesiae 
hospitavit,  et  nefaria  potione  simul  ambos  umi  nocto  peremit.  Conanum 
c^uoque  strenuissimum  consulem  veneno  infeciL  Haec  et  alia  multa  erga 
cognatos  et  affines  suos  scelera  Willelmus  peregit,  qui  super  noe  et  com- 
pares nostros  adhuc  siiuilia  perpetrare  non  desistit.  Nobile  regnum  Angliae 
temere  invasit,  genuinos  heredes  injuste  trucidavit,  vel  in  exilium  crude- 
liter  pepulit.  Suos  quoque  ad ju tores  per  quos  super  omne  genus  suum 
sublimatus  est,  non  ut  decuii«et  honoravit,  sed  multis  qui  sanguinem  suum 
in  ejus  satellitio  fuderunt  ingratus  exstitit,  et  pro  firivolis  occasionibus  ad 
mortem  usque  velut  hostes  puniit.  Yulneratis  victoribus  steriles  fundos  et 
hostium  depopulatione  desolatos  donavit,  et  eisdem  postmodum  restauratos 
avaritia  cogente  abstulit  seu  minoravit.  Ecce  major  pars  exercitus  trans 
pontum  raoratur,  assiduisque  bellis  acriter  occupatus  detinetur.  Angli  sua 
solumniodo  rura  colunt,  conviviis  et  potationibus,  non  proeliis  intendunt, 
summopere  tamen  pro  suorum  exitio  parentum  ultionem  videre  concu- 
piscunt.* 

'  Ibid.    'Acquiesce  nobis  et  indesinenter  inhaere,  et  tertiam  partem 
Angliae  nobisoum  sine  dubio  poteris  habere.     Volumus  enim  ut  status 
regni  Albionis  redintegretur  omnimodis  sicut  olim  f  uit  tem^x^  '^EA'««>t^ 
piissimi  regis.     Unns  ex  nobis  sit  rex  et  duo  sint  duc«B  et  «\c  Tio\A&  Vx^^i^ 
omneB  Angloram  subjidentur  liooores.' 
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^•J*^_    declined  the  project,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  haired  of 
2j/5™    William,  who  spared  the  lives  of  the  real  offenders.    The  grounds 
of  the  discontent  thus  stated  seem  to  include  three  points— the 
title  of  the  king,  the  condition  of  the  English,  and  the  restric- 
tions  imposed  upon  the  Norman  vassals  :  and  these  are  the  very 
points  which  give  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Norman  period ; 
for  a  century,  no  king  succeeds  with  undisputed    title ;  ^e 
Norman  baronage  is  incessantly  in  arms  in  order  to  extend 
their  own  power,  taking  ailvantage  of  every  quarrel,  and  ranging 
themselves  with  the  king  or  against  him  on  no  principle  save 
the  desire  of  strengthening  their  own  position ;  and  the  English 
are  found  by  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  be  the  only  trust- 
worthy element  in  society,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings  and 
the  many  attempts  made  to  draw  them  from  their  allegiance. 
The  reign  of  William  Kufus  exhibits  the  several  elementa  of 
disturbance  in  open  working,  and  throws  into  light  the  different 
interests  which  had  been  operating  obscurely  and  confusedly 
under  the  sagacious  pressure  of  his  father*s  hand. 
JftS'^^re^        ^^^'  '^^^^  question  of  personal  title,  the  right  to  the  headship 
in?te  benr^    of  the  raccs  ruled  by  the  Conqueror,  is  not  directly  connected 
TOmSo?^^"^  with  constitutional  history.     But  its  bearing  on   the  political 
^nal*"        development  of  England  is  most  important,  and  in  its   many 
*®'^*-  complexities  it  touches  the  main  sources  of  constitutional  growth. 

Tlie  duke  of  the  Normans  had  acquired  the  realm  of  England, 
by  the  gift  of  God,  as  he  himself  said,  and  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  English  witenageniot,  but  directly  by  the  arms  of  the 
Norman  race.  The  Normans  had  availed  themselves  of  William's 
ambition,  strength,  and  supposititious  claims  as  Edward's  heir, 
and  Iiad  established  their  hold  on  England ;  but  William  himself 
they  had  never  loved,  they  despised  his  birth,  and  feared  and 
detested  the  veiy  strength  which  sustained  them.  His  position 
as  duke  of  the  Normans  had  been  won  through  rivers  of  blood, 
and  by  the  violent  extinction  of  every  element  of  rivalry. 
England  was  the  conquest  of  the  race,  or  of  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation under  the  head  of  the  race.  But  William's  hold  on 
fland  could  not  be  shaken  without  risking  the  loss  of 
land  to  the  race  \t8e\£.     ka(i  ^'«\.N^*i^\^\!Q.\aA  \stf»t  ^nidg- 
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iDgly  rewarded  their  aid  and  reluctantly  acknowledged  their  The 


claims.  Should  England  and  Normandy  be  separated,  should  advantegef 
the  headship  of  the  race  continue  in  the  progeny  of  the  bastard,  tionofroya 
or  should  advantage  be  taken  of  every  opportunity  of  raising 
either  question,  to  secure  more  independent  power  to  the 
feudatories  and  reduce  their  king-duke  to  the  position  of  the 
king-duke  of  the  French  1  On  whatever  plea  the  struggle  arose, 
the  main  object  of  the  Norman  nobles  was  the  securing  of  feudal 
power,  and  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  consummation  would 
be  the  entire  enslaving  of  the  English.  Hence  it  was  that  none 
of  the  great  houses  maintained  a  consistent  policy ;  they  none  of 
them  sincerely  believed  in  the  grounds  put  forth  as  pretexts 
of  quarrel ;  but  fought  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
and  purchased  promises  from  either  side  by  alternate  offers  of 
support.  And  the  necessary  result  of  this  was  their  own 
destruction.  In  such  a  struggle  royalty  must  win  in  the  end, 
0uid  whichever  of  the  competitors  for  it  ultimately  succeeds  will 
take  care  to  make  his  position  safe  against  such  uncertain 
friends  and  such  certain  foes. 

The  conspiracy  of  a.d.  1074  is  the  first  epoch  of  the  struggle ;  Rebellion 
the  last  of  the  English  earls  perished  in  consequence,  and  the 
first  of  the  Norman  earls  sufi^ered  forfeiture.     The  long  series  of 
humiliations  which  they  brought  upon  themselves  began.     They 
had  asserted  the  right  of  the  race  and  the  deserts  of  the  con- 
federacy.    The  rebellion  of  Robert  followed  in  a.d.  1078;  he 
claimed  the  Norman  duchy  by  his  father's  gift,  and  was  sup-  He  is  rap- 
ported  by  four  of  the  greatest  barons  of  the  new  aristocracy,  younger 
Robert  of  Belesme,  William  of  Breteuil,  Roger  of  Bienfaite,  and 
Robert  Mowbray,  the  heirs  of  William's  oldest  and  most  trusted 
ministers^.     That  rebellion  was   quelled,   and   without   much 
bloodshed  or  confiscation,  though  the  king  did  not  feel  himself 
secure  without  imprisoning  and  dispossessing  his  brother  Odo  of 

^  Robert  of  Belesme  was  son  of  Koger  Montgomery,  earl  of  Shrewsbury; 
William  of  Breteuil,  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbcffn ;  Roger  of  Bienfiute,  son 
of  Richard  and  grandson  of  Gilbert  of  Brionne,  the  Gonqueror*s  guardian ;  ^ 

Robert  Mowbray  was  nephew  and  heir  of  Bishop  Gosfrvd  oi  OoM\aiiQ«&\  ti^  ^ 

trusted  ministers  of  WilJiam,  t^ree  of  whom  had  actiuAl^  XMeii  \\)&\K!(susx^,ist 
raysi  lieutetumtg.    Old,  Vit.  v,  10. 
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Bayeux  :  and  the  war  that  was  kindled  by  it  opened  the  way  for 
the  aggression  of  the  French  king  which  William  was  engaged  in 
repelling  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  confession  on  his  death- 
bed, if  actually  made  as  related  by  Ordericus,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments  of  history.  He  looked  back  for  fifty-six 
years  on  Normandy,  and  recounted  what  he  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  his  enemies  and  how  he  had  repaid  them.  He  looked  for- 
ward also,  and  augured  of  the  future ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
do  violence  to  destiny.  B,ol>ert  must  have  Normandy ;  William 
he  wished,  but  dared  not  command,  should  have  England ;  Henry 
he  was  sure  would  have  all  in  the  end.  His  experience  sug- 
gested much  misgiving,  but  furnished  no  means  of  directing  the 
future.  He  saw  the  struggle  that  must  come  as  soon  as  his 
death  opened  the  question  ^ 

The  claim  of  Robert  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominions  was 
taken  up  by  the  restless  barons  at  once :  far  the  larger  part  wl- 
hered  to  him,  especially  his  father's  brothers  Odo  of  Bayeux  and 
Robert  of  JMortain  ;  also  Gosfrid  of  Coutanccs,  Robert  Mowbray 
and  Roger  IMoutgoinery  :  indeed,  all  the  princes  of  the  Conquest 
except  the  earl  of  Chester  and  William  of  Warenne*.  William  over- 
came the  opposition,  but  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  punish  it. 
The  only  great  forfeiture  was  Odo's  earldom  of  Kent.  Seven  years 
later  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  Con- 
queror's heirs,  and  to  assert  for  Count  Stephen  of  Aumale,  the 
grandson  of  duke  Robert  the  Second ',  the  headship  of  the  race  *. 


'  Ord.  Vit.  vii.  15,  16. 

'  Ortlericiis  mentions,  as  taking  part  in  the  first  rising  on  Robert's  behalf. 
Bishop  Odo,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Kobert  of  Bclesme,  and  his  futher  Roger 
Montgomery  (secretly),  Hugh  of  Urantmesnil,  and  Bernard  of  Neuf 
marche ;  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Florence  adds  Gosfrid  of  CoutanceSy  llobert  of 
Mortain,  and  IJobert  Mowbray,  the  last  of  whom  is  placed  by  Ordericu:* 
on  the  side  of  William  llufus,  and  the  bishop  oF  Durham.  On  the  king's 
side  were  Hugh  of  Chester,  William  of  Warenne,  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon ;  but  the  midnstay  of  the  party  was  Lanfranc. 

^  Odo  of  Aumale  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Conqueror,  who  is  said 
distinctly  by  Ordericus  to  have  been  daughter  of  duke  Robert  and  Harlotta 
(lib.  iv.  c.  7).  The  Continuator  of  William  of  Jumieges  (ed.  Camden, 
p.  687)  calls  her  the  uterine  sister  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  is  impoesible 
iliat  tlie  Normans  should  have  accepted  the  idea  of  electing  an  entire 
stniDger  to  the  ducal  hou&e. 
*  The  headrt  of  thiB  revo\t  were,  «jccoT^^\ftY\Qt«si«t»'^*J«s«c\^^Hi\s^^ 
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Tills  also  failed,  and  was  followed  by  coDsiderable  but  still  Forfettnrat 
cautious  forfeitures ;  the  great  earl  Robert  Mowbray  of  North- 
umberland lost  his  liberty  and  estates;  Boger  de  Lacy  was 
deprived  of  his  hundred  and  sixteen  manors,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury paid  an  enormous  fine,  count  William  of  Eu  was  mutilated. 
A  great  gap  was  already  made  in  the  phalanx  of  the  feudatories ; 
the  death  of  William  stayed  but  did  not  avert  the  destruction  of 
the  rest. 

105.  But  far  more  important  in  principle  than  the  demolition  The  people 

,       ,  ,  are  thrown 

of  the  single  feudatories  is  the  relation  created  and  strengthened  on  the  side 
between  the  king  and  the  native  English.     The  Conqueror's 
last  wish  for  the  disposal  of  England  was  confided  to  Lanfranc, 
as  the  head  of  the  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom  :  and  Lanfranc 
proceeded  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  such  a  constitutional 
way  as  lay  open  to  him,  when  the  majority  of  the  baronage  were 
inclining  to  duke  Robert.      William  was  ready  to  make  any 
promise  to  secure  his  crown.     He  swore  to  Lanfranc  that  if  he  Promue  of 
were  made  king  he  would  preserve  justice  and  equity  and  mercy  Ruftu: 
throughout  the  realm,  would  defend  against  all  men  the  peace,  n&tion; 
liberty,  and  security  of  the  churches,  and  would  in  all  things  and 
through  all  things  comply  with  his  precepts  and  counsels  ^.     On 
this  understanding  Lanfranc   crowned   him   and   received  the 
formal  enunciation  of  the  engagement  in  the  coronation  oaths. 
The  outbreak  of  war  immediately  after  forced  from  him  another  in  the  time 
acknowledgment  of  his  duty.      He  found  Lanfranc  his  ablest 
adviser,  Wulfstan  his  most  energetic  supporter;  he  called  the 
English  together,  declared  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans, 
and  begged  their  aid.     If  they  would  assist  him  and  be  faithful 
in  this  need,  he  would  grant  them  a  better  law  of  their  own 
choosing;    he  forbade  on  the  instant  all  unjust  taxation,  and 

earl  of  Northumberland,  and  William  count  of  £u.    Orderic  adds  Roger  de 
Lacy  and  earl  Hugh  of  Shrewsbury.    Ord.  Vit.  viii.  23. 

^  *  Yerens  ne  dilatio  consecrationis  suae  inferret  ei  dispendium  cupiti 
honoris,  coepit,  tarn  per  se  quam  per  omnes  quoe  poterat,  fide  sacrauientoque 
Lanfranco  promittere  justitiam,  aequitatem  et  misericordiam  se  per  totum 
regnum,  si  rex  foret,  in  omni  negotio  servaturum ;  pacem,  libertatem,  secu- 
ritatem  ecclesiarum  contra  omnes  defensurum ;  necnon  ^^ra^ece^XAa  «.\<^^ 
consiliis  ejus  per  offli2ia  et  in  omoibuB  obtemperaturum*  '^By&xx^c,  '^El^Xi. 
Nor.  I  p.  14. 
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of  surrendered  hta  hold  on  their  foreBts*.  The  Engliflh  too 
willingly  believed  him,  and  throwing  ihemaelvefl  with  energy 
into  the  Btrug^le,  brought  it  to  &  euccesaful  issae.  The  king 
forgot  his  promises,  &nd,  when  reminded  of  them  by  Laniranc, 
answered  in  wrath,  'Who  is  there  who  can  fulfil  all  that  he 
promises!'     Lanfranc'a  death  removed  his  best  counsellor,  and 

i*  he  l^egan  to  act  with  unrestrained  and  wanton  tyranny.  A  third 
time,  in  a.d.  1093,  when  he  either  believed  himself  to  be  dying 
or  wished  to  purchase  a  reprieve  by  repentance,  he  nuule  a 
formal  declaration,  pledging  his  &ith  and  making  the  biahops 
the  BureUes  between  himself  and  his  Ood,  sending  them  to  make 
the  promises  for  him  before  the  altar.  A  written  proclamation 
was  made  and  sealed,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  released,  all  debts 
pardoned,  and  all  offences  forgiven  and  forgotten.     To  all  the 

engagement  to  goTem  vetl  va  hnire  four  ftO- 
'  Congregato  vero  quantum  fid  praesena  potent 
n  ormannoruiD,  tea  uineii  maiime  Anglorum,  equeatri  et  peilostri  lioet 
mediocri  exercitu,  etatueni  leges,  promittenB  fsutaribua  omnis  bona  .  ,  . 
tcndera  diaposuit  RoveceMtram.'  (a>  Sinrnon  of  Durbem  :  'Hoc  aadilo 
MX  tedt  conTocure  Anglos  et  OBtendit  eia  traditionem  Nonnknoonim 
et  TOgavit  nt  gitn  auiilio  cHent,  eo  tenors  ut,  d  in  bac  aeoeadtate  ntn 
fideles  eiisterent.  metiorcm  legem  quom  vellent  eiigere  eis  concAderet,  et 
omnem  iujastuni  acottum  luterdixit  et  DOncessit  oniaihiia  silvM  bom  et 
veiutioiieiii.  Sed  quicquid  promisit  parvo  tempore  cuBtodivit.  An^  tamea 
fideliter  eum  juvabuit.'  (3)  William  of  Malmeabury,  G.  R.  it.  {  306: 
■  Videni  Noniuuuioi  peae  omnea  in  una  rabie  cooapinitoa,  Angloe  ptnboe  et 
fbrtce  vine  qui  adhuc  reaidui  eruit,  invitatoriia  Bcriptig  acceniit ;  quiboa 
super  injuriis  auia  querimoniam  Eaoiena,  booasque  logea  et  tributorum 
levomen  liberasque  Tenationeii  polUcena.  fidelitati  suae  obligavit  .  .  .  Angloa 
euoa  appellat ;  jubet  ut  conipatriotaa  advocent  ad  obsidionem  venire,  nisi  si 
qui  veiint  sub  uoinine  Nithing,  quod  nequuii  aonat.  remanere.  Angli  qui 
niliil  miaeriuB  putarent  quam  hujuBce  vocabnli  dedecore  aduri,  caterratioi 
ad  re;;em  confluunt  et  tnviticibilem  exereitum  fociunt.'  (4)  Oniericus,  viii.  1 : 
'  Lanlranciini  itaque  archiepiscopum  cum  autfra^BDeia  praesulibua,  oomitas, 
Angloaque  natunleB  convcwavit.  et  conatus  advenariorum  ao  velle  Bunm 
expugnaodi  eoB  indiiAvil,  At  illi  regem,  ut  perturbatores  pacis  eompii- 
meret  adbortati  aunt,  aeseque  proniptiaainioa  ad  adjuvandum  poUidli  sunt. 
Anglnnim  vero  triginta  millia  tunc  ad  aervitium  r^ia  eponte  sua  ooave- 
narunt,  rejemque  ut  perGdoa  prodilorea  absque  reepectu  puniret  admo* 
uueruDt,  diceQt«s  "  Viriliter  age  ut  regis  filiua  et  legitime  ad  regaum  aa- 
BumptuB.  aecurua  in  boc  regno  dominare  omnibus.  Nonne  Tides  quot  tecum 
aumua.  tibique  gratanter  paremual  Passim  per|  totam  Albionem  impera 
omneeque  rebellea  dejice  cegali  juatitia.  Usque  ad  mortem  pm  te  certa- 
bimus,  nee  unquam  tibi  alium  praeponemua.  Slultum  nimis  et  profanom 
note  regi  praeferre  hoetem  eitianeum.  Detestabilia  gent  est  quae  prindpi 
wno  in&dA  eat.  Ph^aox  mottl  vit  v\&i\ia  i\utuc  ^orivLixi  sai  gaudet  mina. 
Atetr  Aj^Ioruni  rbnare  hlBboiiai)),  im«mM(^>i«  a«m.^«i  t&w  \inBs^teqa 
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people  moreover  were  promised  good  and  holy  laws,  the  in- 
violable observance  of  right,  and  a  severe  examination  into 
wrongs  such  as  should  frighten  all  men  from  evil-doing  ^.  The 
king  recovered,  but  behaved  worse  than  ever  \ 

The  acknowledgments  of  his  duty  were  however  not  without  Value  of 
their  value.     The  charter,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  lost,  and  the  knowMc- 
benefits  it  promised  were  withheld.      The  quarrel   with  the  duty. 
Church  followed,  and  the  wretched  king  cast  away  even  the 
outward  observance   of  morality  and   religion.      But  he   had 
testified  to  the  nation  his  own  duty  and  their  right.     He  had 
revealed  to  them  their  moral  and  material  strength  at  the  same 
time.     Fear  of  man  and  dread  of  Gkxi's  present  judgment  forced 
him   to  the  promise  which  was  a  confession   of  justice,  and 
placed  means  in  their  hands  whicli  would  set  their  rights  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  the  conscience  of  a  tyrant.     If  the  reign 
of  William  Kufus  had  no  other  importance,  it  taught  a  lesson 
of  profoundly  valuable  consequence  to  his  successor. 

1 06.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  determine  exactly  the  Special  acta 

.     ,  11.1..         «.!.  t*      '  c         j**^  tyranny 

particular  measures  by  whicb,  in  spite  of  his  professions  of  good  of  wiiiiam 
government  and   the   support  which   he   purchased   by  them, 
William  Rufus  earned  the  detestation  of  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects.    The  histonans  describe  him  as  a  strong,  fierce,  and  arro- 
gant man,  of  abandoned  habits,  cruel,  profane,  and  avaricious ; 

'  Florence  says :  *  Cum  se  putaret  cito  moritarmn,  ut  ei  sui  barones  sng- 
gesserunt,  vitam  suam  corrigore,  ecclesias  non  amplius  vendere  nee  ad 
censnm  ponere,  sed  illas  regia  tueri  potestate,  irrectas  leges  dentraere  ac 
rectas  statuere  Deo  promisit.'  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  i.  p.  16:  'Adquiescit 
ipse,  et  corde  compuuctus  cancta  quae  Tiri  sententia  tulit  se  facturum 
necnon  totam  Titam  suam  in  mansuetudine  et  justitia  amplius  servaturum 
poUicetur.  Spondet  in  hoc  fidem  suam,  et  vades  inter  se  et  Deum  &cit 
episcopos  suos,  mittens  qui  hoc  votum  suum  Deo  super  altare  sua  vice  pro- 
mittant.  Scribitur  edictum  regioque  sigillo  firmatur,  quatenus  captivi 
quicunque  sunt  in  omni  dominatione  sua  lelaxentur,  omnia  debita  irrevoca* 
biliter  remittantur»  omnes  offengiones  ante  haec  perpetratae  indulta  remis- 
sione  perpetuae  oblivioni  tradantur.  Promittuntur  insuper  omni  populo 
bonae  et  sanctae  leges,  inviolabilis  observatio  juris,  injuriarum  gravis  et 
quae  terreat  caeteros  examination 

'  '  Willelmus  in  principio  infirmius  laboriosiusque  imperaret,  et  ad  uoncili- 
andoB  sibi  animos  subditorum  modestior  mitiorque  appareret.     At  post- 
quam,  perdomitis  hostibus  et  fratre  mollius  agente,  roboTa.\.\ini  eeX  T^^vwiTSk 
ejus,  exaltatum  est  illioo  cor  ejua^  apparuitque  Buocedeii\^M'&  Y'^owfi^srA 
gualiar  apud  §e  Jatuu§et  dam  preueretor  advert.*    "WV!^  'lile'vAi.  \.  ^. 
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but  their  general  declamatory  tone  hides  rather  than  re- 
veals the  constitutional  grievances,  except  where  they  touched 
the  Church.  We  may  however,  by  comparing  the  remedial 
measures  of  Henry  I  with  what  is  known  of  the  law  and  custom 
of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  form  some  idea  of  the  natiure  of  the 
Adminiiitm-  tyranny  of  William   Kufus.      Banulf  Flambard,  an  able  and 

tionofBar  .      .  .  . 

DulfFiam-  unprincipled  clerk,  who  had  been  long  acquainted  with  £ng- 
land^,  and  was  restrained  by  no  sympathies  with  either  the 
Norman  nobles,  the  native  population,  or  the  clergy,  was  after 
the  death  of  Lanfranc  taken  by  the  king  into  his  confidence. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  fair  to  ascribe  to  Ranulf  the  suggestion 
of  the  tyrannical  policy  which  marks  the  reign,  it  is  to  him 
without  doubt  tliat  the  systematic  organisation  of  the  exactions 
is  to  be  attributed.  He  possessed,  as  the  king's  justiciar,  the 
management  of  all  the  fiscal  and  judicial  business  of  the  king- 
dom, and  seems  to  have  exercised  the  functions  of  his  ofiice 
with  indefatigable  zeal.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
an  able  soldier  and  not  deficient  in  political  craft,  has  left  no 
traces  of  administrative  power  such  as  mark  the  rule  of  his 
father  and  brother. 

Ranulf  8  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  tighten  as  much  as 
possible  the  hold  which  the  feudal  law  gave  to  the  king  on 
all  feudatories  temporal  and  spiritual,  taking  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage   of  every  opportunity,  and  delaying   by  unscrupulous 

In  cccic-       chicanery  the  determination  of  every  dispute.     In  ecclesiastical 

HIBStiiCSsl  

matters.  matters  this  i)lan  was  systematically  pursued.  '£ha...aualx)gy 
nf  liiy  fipfa  wng  «pp1ii>rl  fp  fhe  churfllies  with  aa  mtirh  Tnimit.PTiPgi 
fta  \vi\n  pn«jgi]>1p  The  feudal  relation  had  been  recognised  in  the 
Conqueror's  reign,  the  great  question  of  investitures  being  set 
aside  by  the  mutual  good  understanding  of  king  and  primate; 
but  the  obligation  was  liberally  construed  on  both  sides.  Lan- 
franc did  his  duty  as  a  gi*eat  noble,  and  William  contented 
himself  with  the  constitutional  claims  to  which  the  earlier 
system  had  regarded  the  archbishop  as  liable.  No  advantage 
was  taken  of  the   vacancies  of  sees   or   abbeys   to   draw  the 

>  See  Chap.  ^1>  VV-  ^Vl^  'j>\^,\i^w. 
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revenues  of  the  Church  into  the  royal  treasury,  or  by  prolon^ng  ProlonKatkni 

,  ,  ,         of  ▼fMSUUddS* 

the  vacancy  to  increase  the  accumulations  on  which  the  king 
might  lay  his  hand ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  distinctly  informed 
that  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  churches  were  collected  and 
preserved  in  safe  custody  for  the  new  prelate,  and  that  the 
elections  were  not  unduly  postponed  ^  The  elections  were 
themselves  scarcely  canonical,  but  all  difficulties  were  avoided 
by  Lanfranc,  who  suggested  the  best  men  to  the  king  for  that 
formal  nomination  which  had  taken  the  place  of  election. 

Kanulf  Flambard   saw  no  other  difference   between  an  ec-  Churches 

treated  as 
clesiastical  and  a  lay  fief  than  the  superior  facilities  which  the  W  fees. 

first  gave  for  extortion  ;  the  dead  bishop  left  no  heir  who  could 

importunately  insist  on  receiving  seisin  of  his  inheritance ;  and 

it  was  in  his  master's   power  to   determine  how  soon   or   at 

what  price   an  heir   should   be   created   and   admitted.      The 

vacancies  of  the  churches  were  prolonged  indefinitely,  in  spite 

of  canon  and  custom  ;  their  property  was  taken  into  the  king's 

hands  and  administered  by  his  officers  just  as  the  barony  of 

a  ward  of  the  crown  might  be ;  and  all  proceeds  were  claimed 

for  the  king.     Not  only  so ;  the  lands  were  let  out  on  farm  ^, 

a  large  fine  paid  down  at  once,  and  a  small  rent  promised  for 

the  future:   the  king  secured  the  fine,  the  bishop   might  or 

might  not  recover  the  rent.     Further,  the  longer  the  vacancy 

lasted  the  less  chance  there  was  of  redress  being  enforced  when 

it  was  at  last  filled  up;  the  king  could  even  grant  away  the 

lands  of  the  Church   as   hereditary  fiefs  to  his   knights,  and 

refuse  to  admit  a  new  bishop  until  he  had  promised  to  ratify 

his  gifts.     Lastly,  he  might  demand  of  the  new  bishop  such  a 

payment  on  entry  as  gave  to  the  whole  transaction  a  simoniacal 

complexion,  on  the  analogy  of  the  relief  payable  by  the  heir 


^  W.  Malmesb.  iv.  §  314:  *  Tempore  patris  post  deoessum  episcopi 
vel  abbatis  omnes  reditus  integre  custodiebantar,  substituendo  pastori 
resignandi,  eligebanturque  personae  religionis  merito  laudabilen.'  See 
also  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8,  who  distinctly  chaises  Ranulf  Flambard  with  in- 
troducing the  evil  custom.  ^ 

'  'Ad  ceusum  primitus  abbatias,  dehinc  epieoopat\ia,  c^oxwicl  -^Vc^^  ^  \ 

vita  discesserant  noviter,  aocepit  a  rege  et  inde  singuWa  axo^  «,\rcasQkaxcL 
pecuniae  nan  modJctun  peraolvit  iiJi.'    Flor.  Wig.  A..D.  iioo. 
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of  a  lay  fief  ^  All  these  claims  were  contrary  to  the  terms 
on  which  the  endowments  of  the  Church  had  been  granted; 
but  they  were  in  accord  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  feadal 
spirit  now  introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  made  shows  how  strongly  that  spirit  had  made  itself 
felt.  The  Church  was  open  to  these  claims  because  she  fur- 
nished no  opportunity  for  reliefs,  wardships,  marriage,  escheat, 
or  forfeiture*. 

107.  From  the  treatment  of  the  churches  conversely  the 
treatment  of  the  feudal  landowners  may  be  inferred :  and  the 
charter  of  Henry  I  confirms  the  inference ;  although  it  is  not 
quite  so  clear  as  in  the  former  case  that  %11  the  evil  customs 
owed  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  On  the  death 
of  a  vassal  the  heir  was  not  admitted  until  he  paid  such  relief 
as  the  king  would  accept';  the  amount  demanded  was  some- 
times so  great  as  to  equal  the  value  of  the  property ;  the  estate 
might  therefore  be  altogether  resumed,  or  it  might  be  retained 
in  the  king's  .hands  as  long  as  he  pleased :  and  this  shameless 
exercise  of  power  was  aggravated  by  the  practice  of  disregarding 
the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  vassal,  so  as  to  leave  his 
family  pauperised  *.  The  right  of  marriage,  that  is,  of  consent- 
ing to  the  marriage  of  the  daughters  of  vassals,  was  interpreted 
to  mean  the  right  to  exact  a  sum  of  money  for  consent*: 
if  the  marriage  in  question  were  that  of  an  heiress  or  widow, 
the  king  disposed  of  it  without  any  reference  to  the  will  of  the 

^  Henry*8  promises  in  his  charter  prove  the  existence  of  all  these 
exactions  under  his  brother :  '  Sanctam  Dei  ecclesiam  imprimis  liberam 
facio,  ita  quod  nee  vendam,  nee  ad  finiiam  ponam,  nee  mortuo  archiepisoopo 
sive  episcopo  sive  abbate  aliquid  accipiain  de  dominico  ecclesiae  vel  de 
hominibuH  ejus  donee  successor  in  eani  ingrediatur/ 

^  'He  desired  to  be  the  heir  of  every  one,  churchman  or  Lsbyman.' 
Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  hoc. 

'  Art.  2  of  Henry's  charter  :  *  Si  quis mortuus  fuerit,  heres  suus  non 

redimet  terram  suam  sicut  iaciebat  tempore  fratris  mei.'     See  Ord.  Vit 
vui.  8. 

*  See  Henry's  charter,  art.  7 :  *  Si  quis  baronum  vel  hominum  meomin 
infirmabitur,  sicut  ipse  dabit  vel  dare  dlKponet  pecuniam  suara,  ita  datam 
esse  concedo.  Quod  si  ipse  praevcntus  armis  vd  infirmitate,  pecuniam 
suam  non  dederit  vel  dare  disposuerit,  uxor  sua  sive  liberi  aut  parentes, 
et  legitimi  homines  ejus  eam  pro  anima  ejus  dividant,  sicut  eis  meliati 
visum  fuerit.* 
^  See  art.  3  of  Henry*B  charlex. 
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bride   or  her  relations.     The  riffht  of  wardship  was   asserted  Indeflnite- 

neMofuM 

unrestrictedly.     The  amercements  for  offences  were  arbitrary:  i^olaiiii« 
a  vassal  might  be  accused  of  crime  and  find  himself  liable  to 
forfeiture,  or  to  give  such  security  as  made  him  constantly 
amenable  to  forfeiture  ^     In  all  these  points  the  royal  claims 
were  unrelentingly  pressed. 

Not  less  heavy  was  the  king's  hand  on  the  body  of  the  people.  ^£^^,^ 
On  them  in  the  first  instance  fell  the  burden  of  the  imposts  «t  la^ 
laid  on  their  feudal  masters.  It  was  from  them,  by  similar 
exactions  of  reliefs^  wardship,  marriage,  and  forfeitures,  that 
the  vassals  raised  money  to  redeem  their  own  rights:  every 
wrong  that  the  king  inflicted  on  his  vassals  they  might  inflict 
on  theirs.  But  the  king  too  had  a  direct  hold  on  them; 
he  demanded  the  old  tribute,  the  hateful  Danegeld :  he  bad  the 
power  to  insist  on  their  military  service,  and  did  so :  on  one 
occasion  Hanulf  brought  down  a  great  force  of  the  fyrd  to 
Hastings,  and  there  took  from  them  the  money  that  the  shires 
had  furnished  them  with,  the  ten  shillings  for  maintenance,  and 
sent  them  penniless  home  ^.  He  took  advantage  of  the  simple 
machinery  of  justice  to  tax  them  further.  Banulf  was  not  only 
the  'exactor'  of  all  the  business  of  the  kingdom,  but  the 
'  placitator '  also.  '  He  drove  and  commanded  all  his  gemots 
over  all  England '.'  His  management  broke  up  for  a  time  the 
old'  arrangements  of  the  hundred  and  shire-moots,  making  them 
mere  engines  of  extortion,  so  that  men  rather  acquiesced  in 
wrong  than  sought  redress  at  such  a  price.  It  is  probable 
farther  that  the  assemblies  which  met  on  these  occasions  were 
tume4  to  profit,  being  forced  or  persuaded  to  give  sums  towards 
the  king's  necessities.  The  subordinates  of  the  court  followed 
the  example  of  their  chief;  no  man  was  safe  against  them; 
the  poor  man  was  not  protected  by  his  poverty,  nor  the  rich 

'  See  art.  8  of  Henry's  charter. 

'  'Quibus  ut  mare  transirent  Heastingae  oongregatis,  peonniam  quae 
data  fuerat  eiB  ad  victum  Rannulfus  PasBeflambarduB  praecepto  regis  ab- 
stulit,  scilicet  unicuique  decern  solidos,  et  eos  domum  repedare  mandavit^ 
pecuniam  vero  regi  transmisit.*    Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1094.  ^   V 

'  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  1099.    On  the  jasticiarship  in  Uie  bAnda  ol  'ExaixiMi 
066  further,  CbBp.  XI,  below. 
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Story  of  the  by  his  abundance  \     The  very  recent  Domesday  taxation  was, 
aurrey.  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  superseded  by  a  new  valuation;   the  old  English 

hide  was  cut  down  to  the  acreage  of  the  Norman  carucate': 
and  thus  estates  were  curtailed  and  taxation  increased  at  the 
same  time.  "WTiether  the  charge  is  definitely  true  may  be 
questioned,  for  the  testimony  of  Ordericus  is  not  confirmed  by 
distinct  statements  of  the  English  annalists;  but  it  is  not 
improbable ;  and  the  burden  was  but  one  of  many.  The  forest 
law  or  lawlessness  now  comes  into  marked  prominence.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  had  afforested  and  desolated  large  territories 
for  the  chase.  His  son  made  the  practice  burdensome  to  baron 
and  villein  alike  ;  a  vexation  to  the  one,  destruction  and  exter- 
mination to  the  other.  Unrestrained  by  religion,  by  principle, 
or  by  policy,  with  no  family  interests  to  limit  his  greed,  ex- 
travagance, or  hatred  of  his  kind,  a  foul  incarnation  of  selfish- 
ness in  its  most  abhorrent  form,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
William  Rufus  gave  to  England  and  Christendom  a  pattern  of 
absolutism.  It  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  and 
disunion  of  those  whom  he  wronged  that  he  burdened  the 
throne  and  nation  for  twelve  long  years  of  misery. 

108.  The  great  question  whether  England  should  or  should 


Death  of 

William 

Ruftis. 


*  On  the  enoniiitius  of  the  kiiig\s  followers,  who  maHe  his  progresses 
through  the  country  reaeinhle  the  umrch  of  a  devastating  amiy,  see 
W.  Maln)e«*b.  G.  H.  iv.  §§  314,  319  ;  Eathuer,  iv.  p.  94 ;  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  4. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8.  *Hic  juvenera  fraudulentis  Btimulationibus  in- 
quietavit  regom.  incitans  ut  totiuH  Angliae  revii»eret  descriptioiDem, 
An'^licaeque  telluris  coniprobans  iteniret  partitionem,  sulnlitisque  rccideret 
tarn  advenis  (]uam  indigenis  quicquid  inveniretur  ultra  certom  dimen* 
Hioneni.  Anuuente  rege  omnes  carrucataH,  quas  Anijli  bidas  vocant, 
funiculo  meusuH  est  et  descripsit:  postpositisc^ue  luensuris  quas  liberales 
Angli  juBsu  Edwardi  regie  largiter  dJHtribuerant,  iinminuit,  et  regale* 
iiscoH  accuwulans  colonis  arva  retruncavit.  Kuris  itaque  olim  diutius 
Uiicti  diiuinutione  et  insoliti  vectigsiliB  gravi  exaggeratione,  suppliers  rei^iae 
fidelitati  plebes  indecenter  oppre«sit,  ablatis  rebus  attenuavit,  et  iu  nimiam 
egeHtatem  de  ingenti  copia  redegit.'  I*algiave,  Normandy  and  England. 
gives  an  elaborate  amplification  of  this  story,  explaining  that  whert?as  the 
productive  value  of  the  land  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  system  of  rating, 
Kanulf  intrinluced  a  simple  computation  of  acreage.  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  59-63.) 
The  words  of  Ordericus  will  scarcely  bear  tliis.  Possibly  he  may  refer  to 
a  Kubhtitution  of  the  short  hundred  for  the  long  in  the  reckoning  of  the 
hide  of  land :  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  whole  story  is  a  misappre- 
hension,  and  is  to  be  referred  to  tVvc  "Dom«»d^^  ^Mtvey,  in  which  lUnulf 
eeema  most  likely  to  have  taken  b.  v«^t.    '$>«»  v*  ^^^>'^^^^ « 
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not  be  ruled  by  the  bead  of  the  Norman  race  was  decided  by  SacpeMkm 
the  promptness  of  Henry  in  his  own  favour.  Robert  continued 
indeed  to  represent  to  the  mind  of  the  feudatories  the  principle 
of  the  Conquest;  by  the  treaty  arranged  at  Caen  in  a.d.  1091 
he  was  entitled,  as  far  as  William's  power  of  disposition  went, 
to  the  succession :  he  had  received  the  homage  of  his  brother 
and  of  the  great  barons  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  had  few  per- 
Bonal  enemies.  But  he  was  far  away  from  England  at  the 
critical  moment;  his  right  to  the  crown  had  been  disregarded 
by  his  father  in  his  settlement  of  his  estates ;  he  had  grievously 
mismanaged  the  government  of  Normandy,  and  if  he  had  few 
enemies  he  had  still  fewer  friends  who  would  imperil  themselves 
for  a  prince  who  might  be  prompt  only  to  avenge  theml  Henry 
was  on  the  spot.  The  opportunity  that  a  seeming  accident 
supplied  he  had  energy  to  seize  and  courage  and  counsel  to 
improve.  The  very  suddenness  of  William's  death  precluded 
the  possibility  of  preparation  on  either  side.  Tliis  he  turned 
to  profit.  The  kingdom  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  when  the 
world  knew  that  William  was  dead,  it  knew  that  Henry  had 
succeeded  him. 

The  accession  of  Henry  was  transacted  with  as  much  deference  Formality  of 
to  national  precedent  as  was  possible  consistently  with  his 
purpose.  Among  the  few  barons  who  were  in  attendance  on 
William  on  the  day  of  his  death  were  the  two  Beaumonts,  the 
earl  of  Warwick  and  the  count  of  JuTeulan,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon 
and  William  of  Breteuil  \  The  last  of  these  made  a  bold  claim 
on  behalf  of  Robert,  but  was  overruled  by  the  others  * ;  the  form 
of  election  was  hastily  gone  through  by  the  barons  on  the  spot ; 
and  the  seizure  of  the  royal  hoard  in  the  castle  of  Winchester 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Henry  the  means  of  securing  his  advan- 
tage '.    His  first  act  was  to  bestow  the  vacant  see  of  Winchester 

^  Ordericus  mentions  Robert  of  Meulan  and  William  of  Breteuil ;  lib.  x. 
c.  14.  William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  the  exertions  of  Henry  of  War- 
wick on  Henry*8  behalf;  G.  B.  v.  §  393. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  X.  14. 

3  William  *  was  slain  on  a  Thursday  and  buried  the  next  morning ;  and 
after  he  was  buried,  the  witan  who  were  then  near  at  b&TiA.  c^:iQ«e  W^ 
brother  Henry  as  king,  and  he  forthwith  gave  the  b\ft\iopi\c  ot  ^Sxi<:^«8X»t 
to  William  Oi£Bwd,  uid  then  went  to  London.'    Chron.  ^ttx.  A.i>.  woo. 
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Bactfanandpn  'William  GifiPard  the  chancellor,  so  providinff  himself  with 

ootracuition  ^  ^  t  %^ 

oTHeiuryir  a  strong  supporter  in  the  episcopal  body.  He  then  hastened 
to  London,  where  a  few  prelates  and  other  nobles  were  found, 
who  after  some  discussion  determined  to  accept  him  as  king. 
The  seizure  of  the  royal  treasure  on  Thursday,  August  2,  was 
followed  by  the  coronation  on  the  Sunday,  August  5.  On  that 
day  a  comprehensive  charter  of  liberties  was  published,  and 
Anselm  was    recalled.      Shortly  after  Banulf    Flambard  was 

His  mar-  imprisoned,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  marriage  of  the 
king  with  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  completed 
the  consolidation  of  the  title  by  which  he  intended  to  reign. 

The  election  was  however  no  mere  form.  Even  in  the  handful 
of  barons  who  were  present  there  were  divisions  and  question- 
ings, which  were  allayed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  arguments  of 

His  corona-  the  earl  of  Warwick  ^  The  oaths  taken  by  Ethelred  were  also 
required  of  Henry:  the  form  of  his  coronation  has  been  pre- 
served, and  it  contains  the  tlir.eeMd-^irQmisfLjQLj^eacejjustice, 
and  equity '.  lu  the  letter  written  by  the  newly-crowned  king 
to  Anselm  to  recall  him  to  England  and  to  account  for  the  rite 
of  coronation  being  performed  in  his  absence,  Henry  states  that 
he  has  been  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  England,  and 
repeats  to  the  archbishop  the  engagement  that  his  brother  had 

Hislottorto  made  with  Lanfranc :    *  Myself  and   the   people  of  the  whole 
Anselm.  /.-rtiix  •     ,  it^ 

realm  of  England  1  commit  to  your  counsel  and  that  of  those 

who  ought  with  you  to  counsel  me'/   The  undertaking  to  govern 

'  'In  regem  electus  est,  aliquantis  tamen  ante  controversiis  inter  pro- 
ceres  agitatis  atque  uopitis,  aiiiiiteute  maxiiue  comite  Warwicenai  Hennco.' 
W.  Malrncsb.  G.  R.  v.  §  393. 

'  Taylor's  Glory  of  Kegality,  pp.  245,  330 ;  Maskell,  Mon,  Rit.  iii.  5,  6. 
The  oath  is  an  follows :  '  In  Christi  Nomine  promitto  haec  tria  popolo 
Chri8ti:ino  mihi  subdito.  In  priiuis,  me  pracceptunim  et  operam  pro  viribiu 
impensnrum  ut  ecclesia  Dei  et  omnis  populus  ChristianuB  veram  paoffli 
nostro  arbitrio  in  omni  tenipore  servet;  aliud  ut  rapacitates  ct  omnes 
iniquitates  omnibus  gradibus  iuterdicam ;  tertium  ut  in  omnibus  judidid 
aequitatem  et  misericordiam  praecipiam,  ut  mihi  et  vobis  indulgeat  suam 
misericordiam  clemens  et  misericors  Deus.'    See  above,  p.  147. 

^  It  is  printed  among  Anselm 's  letters ;  lib.  iii.  Ep.  41  ;  *  Ego  nutu  Dei 

a  clero  et  a  populo  Angliae  electus,  et,  quamvi^  invitus  propter  absentiam 

tuif  rex  jam  consecratus,  require  te  sicut  patrem  cum  omni  populo  Angliie, 

qimtenus  mihi  filio  tuo  et  eidem  i^^xAo  c\]l\va  Ubi  animanim  cura  commiMi 

eat  quam  citius  poteria  venVaa  wi  cou«m\«iA>xi&..  ^^\««a3si  ^v&ssa.  in  totini 
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well  was  made  not  only  with  the  archbishop  as  the  first  consti-  garter  of 
tutional  adviser  of  the  crown,  but  with  the  whole  nation  :  it  was 
embodied  iu  a  charter  addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  and  attested 
by  the  signatures  of  the  witan,  tlie  paucity  of  whose  names  may 
perhaps  indicate  the  small  number  of  powerful  men  who  had 
as  yet  adhered  to  him, — the  bishops  of  London  and  Rochester, 
the  elect  of  "Winchester,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Northamp- 
ton, and  four  barons  \  The  form  of  the  charter  forcibly  declares 
\  the  gi-ound  which  he  was  taking:  *  Know  ye  that  by  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  common  counsel  of  the  barons  of  the  whole 
realm  of  England  I  have  been  crowned  king  of  the  same  realm'*.' 
The  abuses  of  tbe  late  reign  are  specified  and  forbidden  for  the 

future.    The  Church  is  made  free  from  all  the  uniust  exactions ;  P*'*^!®^** 

1  .1     1  •      T   — •?« 1 .^ -  -   -  T      Y^     1-  ,  1    theChurch. 

and  the  kingdom  from  the  evil  customs :  to  the  English  people 

are  restored  the  laws  of  King  Edward  with  the  Conqueror's 
amendments;  the  feudal  innovations,  inordinate  and  arbitrary  ' 
reliefs  and  amercements,  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  wardship  of  the 
and  marriage,  the  despotic  interference  with  testamentary  dis- 
position, all  of  which  had  been  common  in  the  last  reign,  are 
renounced ;  and,  as  a  special  boon  to  tenants  by  knight-service, 
their  demesne  lands  are  freed  from  all  demands  except  service 
in  the  field.     To  the  whole  nation  is  promised  peace  and  good  and  of  the 

.    ,  nation. 

coinage  :  tlie  debts  due  to  William  Hufus,  and  the  murder-fines 
incurred  before  the  day  of  coronation,  are  forgiven.  But  the 
forests,  as  they  were  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  are  retained  by 
the  king  with  the  common  consent  of  his  barons '.  Perliaps  the 
most  significant  articles  of  the  whole  document  are  those  by 
which  he  provides  that  the  benefit  of  the  feudal  concessions 
shall  not  be  engrossed  by  the  tenants  in  chief :  *  in  like  manner 
shall  tbe  men  of  my  barons  relieve  their  lands  at  the  hand  of 

regni  Angliae  populum  tuo  eorumque  consilio  qui  tecum  mihi  consulere 

debent  cominitto.' 

*  The  four  barons  are  Walter  Gifiard,  Robert  de  Montfort,  Roger  Bigot, 

and  Henry  de  Port.     The  letter  to  Ansebn  furnishes  the  additional  names 

of  Gerard  bishop  of  Hereford,  William  Warelwast,  Robert   Fitz-Hamon, 

and  Haimo  dapifer. 

^  Ancient  Laws,  ed.  Thorpe,  p.  215 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  96, 

^  Art.  10.  'Forestas  communi  consensu  baronum.  meoT^nii  Vxl  ixa.\i\x  xd^a^ 

rctinuj,  dcat  puter  meua  eaa  Ziabuit.' 

VOL,  I.  Y 
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HeoTjIpro-  their  lords  by  a  just  and  lawful  relief; '  '  in  like  manner  I  ei\join 

exteniionof  that  my  barons  restrain  themselves  in  dealing  with  the  Bona 

to  the  nation  and  daughters  and  wives  of  their  men^.'      The  rights  of  the 

^'^^       classes  that  had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Conqueror  at 

Salisbury  are  thus  guarded,  and  Henry  whilst  attempting,  by 

granting  Fpecial  boons  to  each  order  in  the  state,  to  secare  the 

good-will  of  all,  definitely  commits   himself  to   the  duties   of 

a  national  king.     He  was  the  native  king,  born  on  English  soil, 

son  of  the  king,  not  merely,  like  Kobert  and  William,  of  the 

duke  of  the  Normans.     The  return  of  Anselm,  the  punishment 

of  Flambard,  and  the  royal  marriage'  were  earnests  of  what  was 

to  result  from  the  government  so  claimed  and  so  inaugurated. 

strande  109.  But  these  measures  had  scarcely  been  completed  when 

Bobert.        duke  Kobert  returned  from  the  Holy  Land ;  the  echoes  of  the 

investitiu*e  controversy  in  the  empire  were  already  sounding  in 

the  distance,  and  the  great  feudatories  in  Normandy  as  well  as 

in  England  were  preparing  for  a  trial  of  strenp^h.     Tlie  quarrel 

with  Robert  broke  out  early  in  a.d.  iioi.     Henry  threw  liim- 

sclf  on  the  support  of  the  English^,  Robert  availed  himself  of 

the  discontent  of  the  feudatories  and   invaded  England.     But 

'  Art.  2.  *  Similiter  et  homines  banmum  meonim  justa  et  legitimA  i«le- 
vationo  relevabunt  terran  suas  de  tloininis  suis.*  Art.  4.  *  £t  praecipio 
quod  baroncs  mei  similiter  se  contineant  ergsi  filios  et  filias  vel  uxores 
hominum  suorum.^ 

*  The  historians  of  the  time  do  not  dwell  much  on  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  marriage,  although  it  kept  England  and  Sc4)tlaiid  in  peace 
for  nearly  two  centuries ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  tended  to  restore  the 
nationality  of  the  royal  house.  That  the  latter  point  was  not  overlooked 
at  the  time  seems  clear  from  William  of  Malmcsbury's  Btoiy  that  the 
Norman  barons  spoke  in  derision  of  the  king  and  queen  as  Godric  and 
Godgifu.     G.  R.  V.  §  394. 

^  *  Licet  prlncipibus  deficientibus  partes   ejus   solidae  manebant,  qua* 

Anselmi  archiepiscopi  cum  episco[)is  suis  simul  et  omnium  Anglorum  tuta- 

batur  favor.     Quapropter  ipse  provincialium  fidei  gratus  et  saluti  providus, 

plerumque  cuneos  circuiens,  docubat  quomodo  militum  ferociam  eludentes 

clypeos  objectarent  et   ictus   remittereut ;   quo  effecit   ut   ultroneis  votis 

pugnam  deposcerent,  in  nullo  Normannos  metuentes.*    W.  Malmesb.  G.  R. 

V.   §  395.     *Venerabilis   Ansehnu-s   archieplsicopus  et   omneg   episcofU  et 

abbates  cum  sacro  cloro,  et  omnes  Angli  indissolubilitcr  regi  suo  adhane- 

bant,  et  pro  ejus  salute  rcgniquc  statu  Regem  Sabaoth  incessanter  orabant. 

^  ....  Omnes  quoque  Angli  alterius  principis  jura  nescientes  in  sui  regis 

T  Sdelitate  perstiterunt   pro   qua  certamen    inire   satis  optaverunt.* — Oni 

Vit.  X.  18.      See  too  the  speecli  aacnVi^  \»  ^«wc^  in  1106,  before  the 

canjpaign  of  Tenchebrai,  in  ^."P»m,  ^.^i. 
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when  the  armies  stood  face  to  face  the  brothers  saw  that  the  The  strngB 
fruits  of  victory  must  fall  to  those  whose  strengtli  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  victor,  and  that  the  time  was  not  come 
for  a  struggle  which  would  make  either  of  them  supreme.  The 
count  of  Meulan  proposed  peace,  and  peace  was  made.  Robert 
recognised  Henry  as  king  and  released  him  from  his  fealty. 
Henry  undertook  to  pay  Robert  a  heavy  pension,  and  re- 
stored to  him  the  Cotentin,  the  Norman  district  which  be 
had  purchased  of  him  in  his  great  necessity.  In  a.d.  1104  the  Itisienowi 
quarrel  was  renewed.  Robert  had  again  proved  himself  to  be 
neither  wise  enough  nor  strong  enough  to  govern  the  Normans, 
and  Henry  appeared  in  Normandy  as  a  deliverer.  But  again 
the  struggle  was  settled  without  bloodshed.  Robert  transferred 
to  his  brother  the  homage  of  the  count  of  Evreux  and  Henry  was 
satisfied  \  The  next  year,  finding  his  Norman  estates  imi)erilled 
by  the  irrepressible  allies  of  Robert,  he  again  crossed  the  sea  and 
added  Caen  and  Bayeux  to  his  possessions ',  leaving  Robert  on 
his  return  destitute  alike  of  funds  and  supporters.  In  a.d.  1106  Final  over- 
Robert  made  an  attempt  to  avert  his  final  fall,  and  visited  Eng-  Bobert. 
land ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  Henry  followed  him  home,  and  the 
battle  of  Tenchebrai  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  made  him 
supreme  in  Normandy  as  in  England  ^.  The  point  at  issue  from 
the  beginning  had  not  been  the  English  crown,  but  the  power  of 
enforcing  obedience  on  those  Norman  barons  without  whose  sub- 
mission neither  country  could  be  at  peace.  From  a.d.  i  106  to 
1 1 1 8  the  struggle  lay  between  them  and  Henry.  In  the  latter  Claims  of 
year  the  young  heir  of  Normandy,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  ion  or 
France  and  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Anjou,  made  a  bold  stroke 
for  his  rights,  which  was  defeated  by  the  policy  and  good-fortune 
of  his  uncle  *.  Again  in  a.d.  i  i  27  his  name  was  made  the  watch- 
word of  a  renewed  struggle ' ;  but  his  early  death  set  Henry  at 
rest,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  ruled  without  fear  of 
a  rival.  In  England  his  position  had  been  determined  since 
the  year  1 103  :  but  the  battle  which  was  fought  out  on  Norman 

>  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  lo.  *  Flor.  Wig.  aj).  1105 ;  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  i-j. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 106. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  (ed.  Savile),  fol.  218 ;  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  i.  \ 
'  Old.  Vit.  xii.  4$. 
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soil  concerned  the  kingdom  scarcely  less  closely  than  the  duchy, 
and  every  step  was  marked  by  an  advance  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  royal  power,  by  the  humiliation  of  some  great  vassal, 
or  the  resumption  of  some  great  estate. 
Humiliation  The  process  was  begwn  immediately  after  Robert's  departure 
■ge.  in  A.D.  iioi.     Kobert  Malet  and  Eobert  de  Lacy  forfeited  tlieir 

great  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk  ^  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil, 
who  has  the  evil  reputation  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  the 
horrors  of  private  warfare  into  England,  was  suffered  to  go  on 
pilgrimage,  having  divested  himself  of  all  his  liefs  in  favour  of 
Resistance  the  count  of  Meulan  ^  S,obert  of  Belesme,  earl  of  Shrews- 
Belesme.  buiy  and  Arundel  and  count  of  Ponthieu  and  Alengon,  was 
summoned  to  answer  an  indictment  of  forty-  five  articles  in  the 
king^s  court '^.  He  was  the  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  the 
Conqueror's  friend,  and  had  been  in  arms  on  the  side  of  duke 
Robei*t  in  the  last  two  reigns:  he  was  an  utterly  selfLsh 
tyrant  of  the  worst  feudal  stamp,  cruel,  faithless,  and  oppres- 
sive. He  determined  to  resist,  fodified  his  castles  of  Shrews- 
buiy,  Bridgnorth,  and  Ai*undel,  and  was  only  reduced  by  the 
king  himself,  who  brought  the  whole  force  of  the  nation  against 
His  estates  him.  His  life  was  spared,  but  his  English  domains  were  con- 
fiscated ^  and  he  retired  to  Normandy,  where  he  lived  to  do 
Joy  of  the  more  mischief  still.  His  downfall  was  reprarded  by  the  English 
with  great  delight :  the  cry  was,  *  Rejoice  King  Henrj'^  and  thank 
the  Lord  God,  for  you  became  a  free  king  on  the  day  when 
you  con(|ucre(l  and  banished  Robert  of  Belesme  **.'  He  had  not 
however  yet  accomplished  his  destiny.  Having  heli)ed  to  pro- 
voke the  invasion  of  a.d.  i  i  04,  and  tried  to  make  a  separate  peace 
in  A.D.  1 1 05,  he  escaped  capture  at  Tonchebrai  and  submitted. 

*  Ortl.  Vit.  xi.  I.  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  the  father  of  Robert,  had  164  manors 
in  the  DomcBday  Survey;  llobert  Malet  had  221  in  Suffolk;  Dugd.  Baron, 
p. III. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  2.  This  fact  reconled  of  Ivo  is  of  considerable  importance. 
*  Ivonem  quoque,  (piia  guerr.im  in  Anj^flia  coeperat  et  vicinorum  rura 
Buorum  iucendio  conibussurat,  quod  in  ilia  regione  crimen  est  inusitatum, 
nee  sine  gravi  ultionc  sit  expiatum.' 

^  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3  ;  Hor.  Wig.  a.d.  iioi,  1102.  *  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3. 

*  Ord,  Vit.  xi.  3:    'Gaude  rex   Henrice,  Dominoijue  Deo  gratias  age, 
quia  tu  ifbere  coepisti  regnate  ex  c\\io  ^vj^tT\.\3Mi  <ift  Belismo  vicisti  et  de 

Gnihus  regni  tui  expulUti.* 
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But  in  A.D.  1 1 1 2  he  rebelled,  was  arrested,  and  remained  captive 

until  bis  deaths     Among  the  forfeitures  of  a.d.  1102  was  also  Porfeitnras 

William  of  Warcnne,  earl  of  Sun-ey,  who  however  was  after-  vassals. 

wards  restored  * ;  Arnulf  of  Montgomery  and  Roger  of  Poictou 

shared  the  fat«  of  their  brother  in  a.d.  1103  and  lost  their 

English  fiefs  ^ ;  and  thus  fell  the  greatest  and  most  thoroughly 

representative  of  the  Conquest  families. 

From  A.D.  1 103  onwards  the  battle  of  English,  liberty  was  Humiliatkn 

fought  in  Normandy.     The  penalty  for  rebellion  there  took  the  tnrios  in 

form  of  confiscation  of  the  English  fiefs  belonging  to  the  rebels,  and 

each  rising  left  the  king  richer  and  stronger,  the  feudatories  more 

and  more  depressed.     Of  the  great  families  which  were  endowed 

on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  the  earls  of  Chester  alone  were 

unswerving  in  their  faith  to  the  king ;  some  even  of  the  Beau- 

monts,  after  the  death  of  Count  Robert  of  Meulan,  fell  away ; 

although  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  remained  faithful  *. 

But  Henry's  cautious  statesmanship  led  him  to  make  suL-im-  Difference 
.     .  .of  Henry's 

portant   distinction   between   the   Norman    and   English   fiefs,  policy  in 

In  -fhft  \^\Xqv  case  he   enforced  entire  forfeiture,  whether  the  Normandy. 

rebellion  had  taken  place  on  Norman  or  on  English  soil.     In 

the  former  he  contented  himself  with  garrisoninpf  the   castles 

9f  the  delinquents,  so  as,  without  rendering  them  desperate,  to 

deprive  them  of  the  means  of  being  dangerous.     In  accordance 

with  this  policy,  he  abstained  from  confiscating  the  Norman 

estates  of  Robert  of  Belesme,  and   allowed  his  son  William 

Talvas  to  possess  them  after  his  father  s  death '.     An  exception 

»  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  a  17.  «  Ord.  Vit.  x.  18 ;  xi.  2. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3.  Roger  of  Poictou  had  398  manors  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  Ho  had  j^reat  part  of  Lanciushire,  and  waB  first  of  the  long  line  of 
lords  of  Lancanter.  Both  the  brothers  are  called  earls  by  Ordericus,  lib.  v. 
c.  14.     Arnulf  s  fief  was  the  castle  of  Pembroke  and  its  dependencies. 

^  Karl  Robert,  who  died  in  1 118,  left  twin  sons,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Waleran  count  of  Meulan.  The  latter  took  up  arms  against  Henry  in 
1 1 23,  and  was  imprisoned.  Henry  earl  of  Warwick,  brother  of  Robert  I, 
died  in  1 123  ;  his  son  Roger  was  now  earl. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  15.  This  was  after  the  peace  of  A.D.  11 19.  Henry 
retained  the  castles  in  his  own  hands.  This,  as  I  have  remarked  more 
than  once,  was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  royal  policy  in  Normandy. 
Abbot  Suger  says :  *  Fere  omnos  turres  et  ((uaecunque  fortissima  ca^Vc^ 
Nonnanniae,  quae  pars  est  Galliae,  aut  eveisum  iri  fecit,  a\x\i  %wo%  vcvItnA^tv^ 
et  de  proprio  nerario  proourann,  aut  si  dirutae  eeaeivX  ^TO^x\a»  M<^^s»^a^a. 
subjagavit,'    V,  Liidovioi  Groma,  §  15. 
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Henrj*!,  to  the  rule  however  was  made  iu  the  cases  in  which  the  rebels 
Sb^ini  were  members  or  comiexions  of  the  ducal  houEe ;  the  count  of 
Mortain  and  Eustace  of  Breteuil  forfeited  all  their  estates^; 
but  in  general  Henrj  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  safer 
to  keep  a  material  hold  on  the  traitors,  than  by  driving  them 
to  extremities  to  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
France  as  suzerain,  or  array  them  on  the  side  of  his  brother 
and  nephew.  In  England,  where  his  title  was  not  really  en- 
dangered, he  could  act  differently,  and  employ  the  great  terri- 
tories which  he  accumulated  in  the  endowment  of  a  new  and 
more  faithful  race  of  vassals.  The  seizure  and  retention  of 
the  Norman  castles  is  thus  the  supplement  to  the  measure  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  feudatories  which  in  England  was 
carried  out  by  confiscation. 
lAiidinaifcs  The  great  crises  of  Henry's  reign,  after  the  hattle  of  Tenche- 
ofUeniyX  brai,  are  the  rebellion  which  followed  the  death  of  the  count 
of  Evreux  in  a.d.  i  i  i  8 ',  the  loss  of  the  heir  in  the  terrible 
shipwreck  of  A.D.  1120,  and  the  revolt  of  Count  Waleran  of 
Meulan  in  a.d.  1123^.  It  was  not  until  a  few  years  before 
his  death  that  he  saw  himself  free  from  a  competitor  in  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  and  his  last  years  were  embittered  by  the 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  21.  Eustace  of  Breteuil  received  a  pension  in  lieu  of  his 
fief  (Ibid.  xii.  23)  and  Breteuil  was  given  to  Ralph  his  cousin,  son  of 
Kalph  Guader  (see  above,  p.  291),  whose  daughter  married  earl  Robert  II 
of  Leicester.  This  instance  shows  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  king  to 
extinguisli  a  great  fief  in  Normandy.  Breteuil  had  belonged  to  William 
Fitz-Osbern  the  justiciar  ;  his  two  sons  divided  his  inheritance  :  Roger  had 
Herefordshire,  which  he  lost  in  1074;  William  had  Breteuil,  but  died 
without  lawful  issue.  Henry  I  adjudged  the  fief  to  Eustace,  a  natural 
son,  whom  he  married  to  his  own  daughter  Juliana.  But  the  Guaders, 
offspring  of  the  fatal  marriage  of  1074,  still  claimed  in  the  female  line,  and 
ultimately  obtained  Breteuil. 

*  The  leaders  in  11 18  were  Hugh  de  Goumai,  Stephen  of  AumAle, 
Eustace  of  Breteuil,  Richer  de  TAigle,  Robert  of  Neufbourg  son  of  Earl 
Henry  of  Warwick,  and  Henry  count  of  Eu.  Ord.  Vit.  xii.  1.  Tho  faith- 
ful were  Richard  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  cousin  and  successor  Ranulf, 
Ralph  de  Conches,  William  of  Warenne,  William  of  Roumare,  William 
of  TankerviUe,  Walter  GiflQwd,  and  Nigel  and  WiUiam  of  Albini.  Ibid, 
xii.  14. 

N'  The  leaders  of  this  revolt  were,  besides  Waleran,  who  atoned  for  it  by  a 
captiWty  of  five  years,  William  of  Roumare,  who  had  chums  on  the  county 
jA^       of  Lincoliit  Hugh  de  Moiitfort,  who  was  imprisoned  for  the  reet  of  Henry *8 
life,  Hugh  of  Neufcb&tei,  WiWiam.  IjOmv^^,  ^^>i^  di^  Btai^  and  Pain  of 
GiBora.    Old.  Vit.  xu.  34. 
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uncertainty  of  the  succession.  By  compelling  the  harons  and  HJsprec 
bishops  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda  and  her  infant  sou  ^  and  by  suooeitu 
throwing  more  and  more  administrative  power  into  the  hands 
of  those  servants  on  whose  fidelity  he  most  confidently  relied, 
he  probably  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  evils  that 
he  could  not  but  foresee.  He  had  however  himself  set  an 
example  which  his  success  had  made  too  tempting  for  the  faith 
of  the  generation  that  followed  him. 

110.  A  double  result  attended  the  policy  which  the  love  of  Honryj 

thewipi 

power,  aided  by  circumstances,  thus  forced  upon  Henry.  He  of  the 
found  himself,  as  he  had  from  the  first  day  of  his  reign  foreseen, 
compelled  to  seek  the  support  of  the  native  English;  and  the 
necessities  of  government  called  forth  in  him  the  exercise  of 
great  administrative  sagacity.  Of  the  former  point  the  con- 
temporary historians,  especially  Ordericus  Yitalis,  afford  abundant 
illustration.  Not  only  was  Henry  during  the  greatest  part  of 
his  reign  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the  clergy,  but  the  English 
people,  who  saw  in  the  clergy  their  truest  friends  and  cham- 
pions, uniformly  supported  him.  In  the  dangers  of  Bobert's  Adbeaio 
invasion  in  a.d.  iioi,  when  the  count  of  Meulan,  alone  among 
the  great  men,  kept  faith,  Anselm  with  the  clei^  and  people 
adhered  firmly  to  the  king ;  '  repudiating  the  claims  of  the  other 
prince,  they  were  constant  In  their  fidelity  to  their  own  king,  and 
therefore  they  were  desirous  enough  to  enter  the  struggle '.'  Their 
joy  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  contrasted  with  the  disgust 
and  dismay  of  the  feudatories.  In  the  struggle  with  Hobert 
of  Belesme,  when  the  barons  were  anxious  to  intercede  for  their 
champion^,  the  scale  was  turned  in  favour  of  strong  measures 
by  the  voice  of  the  native  troops ;  and  the  congratulations  which 
the  chronicler  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  show  that  in 

*  See  Chap.  XI,  pp.  340,  341  bdow.         *  See  above,  p.  306,  note  3. 

*  *  Conmiles  autem  et  primores  regni  una  convenerunt . .  .  dicebant  enim, 
"Si  rex  magnificam  comitem  violenter  subegerit  nimiaque  pertinacia,  ut 
oonatur,  eum  ezbereditaverit,  omnes    nos  ut    imbelles    anciUaa    amodo 
conculoabit.  .  . .  Paoem  igitur  inter  eos  obnixe  seramus  ut  hero  comparique 
nofltro  legitime  proficiiunuB,  et  sic  utrumque  perturbationes  sedando  debi- 
torem  nobis  faciamus.  .  .  .  Tunc  in  quodam  proximo  coUe  tria  tniUaA» 
pagensium  militum  stabant  et  optimatum  moUmlna  «&Wa  \xi\i^\\g^'DX«^  «^ 
regem  vociferando  ciamahant,   "Domine  rex  Hennce  lioYv  -^tq^Wc^^^ 
iMM  cnden." '    Ord,  Yit.  xi.  3. 
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rmimilurof  some  quarters^  at  least  the  real  bearing  of  the  contest  was  daly 
iiMSdby  appreciated  \  The  nation  had  accepted  Henry  as  they  had 
accepted  the  Conqueror  and  the  great  Canute  before  him.  And 
Henry  showed  himself  to  a  certain  extent  grateful.  He  restored 
the  working  of  the  local  courts  \  the  hundred,  and  the  shire, 
as  they  had  been  in  King  Edward's  time.  Ho  granted  to  the 
towns  such  privileges  as  in  the  awakening  of  municipal  life 
they  were  capable  of  using'.  He  maintained  good  peace  by 
severe  and  even-handed  justice ;  and  by  strengthening  the  hands 
of  Anselm  and  the  reforming  prelates  who  succeeded  him,  he 
did,  after  the  arrangement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  win 
to  his  side  the  most  stable  element  of  national  life, 
olicyof  111.  In  the  second  place,  his  circumstances  Cidled  forth  the 

^nthiff  a  display  of  greater  constructive  power  than  had  been  shown  even 
iinirtrative  by  his  father.  Henry  was  fully  awake  to  the  impossibility  of 
nionwith  governing  England  with  feudal  machinery,  even  clogged  and 
fettered  by  the  checks  which  the  Conqueror  had  imposed.  The 
faithless  and  selfish  policy  of  the  barons  gave  him  the  best 
excuse  for  superseding  them,  gathering  the  reins  of  admini- 
strative power  into  his  own  hands  or  tlioso  of  his  devoted 
servants,  and  forming  a  strong  ministerial  bo<ly.  In  this 
purpose  he  was  seconded  by  the  very  admirable  instrument 
that  his  sagacity  selected  or  his  prood-fortnnft  fhrnw  in  Viig  lyny 
Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury,  in  the  office  of  Justiciar,  acted 
throughout  the  reign  as  the  great  constructor  of  judicial  and 
financial  organisation.  This  famous  man,  whom  Henry  had  first 
met  as  a  poor  priest  in  Normandy  and  taken  into  his  service 
as  steward  and  chaplain,  brought  to  the  work  of  government 
an  amount  of  laborious  and  minute  attention  which  to  a  great 
extent  supplied  the  want  of  legal  organisation.  The  regular 
routine  which  he  instituted  was  perhaps  as  great  a  step  towards 
a  safe  constitutional  system  as  was  possible  under  so  despotic 
a  sovereign :  and  its  elaborate  machinery  was  in  itself  a  check 
on  wanton  tyranny.    In  subordination  to  Roger,  Henry  raised  up 

*  See  above,  p.  308. 

*  Select  CharterB»  p.  99.    See  below.  Chap.  XL 
^  I  bid.  pp.  1 04  -  loS .    ^ee  \ic\o^ ,  V:!Vv«.\i.  ^\. 
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a  set  of  novi  hominesy  many  of  whom  were,  in  nobility  of  blood,  Rise  of  ne^ 
below  the  ideal  standard  of  the  ruling  race.  Amon<(  them  Or-  tivefiunili* 
dericus  enumerates  the  Clintons,  the  Bassets,  and  the  Trussebuts, 
who,  although  not  among  the  tenants-in-chief  of  Domesday,  were 
of  good  Norman  descent  and  founders  of  great  English  families^. 
They  were  endowed  and  elevated  in  position  with  the  distinct 
purpose  of  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  older  vassals ;  and  they 
were  made  useful  in  the  work  of  administration.  Tliis  class  of 
men  furnished  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer^  and  the  justices  of  the  Curia  regis.  The  nobles  of  the  ^hoare 
Conquest  naturally  regarded  them  as  upstafts,  and  tliis  scornful  upatarta. 
estimate  of  them  is  reflected  in  the  writings  of  the  historians. 
They  were  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  too  poor  as  yet  to  make 
themselves  friends  among  the  monks  and  clergy,  as  their  rivals 
did,  by  founding  churches  and  monasteries;  and  being  the 
agents  of  the  strict  measures  of  the  king,  they  incurred  the 
unpopularity  that  always  awaits  economic  or  judicial  reform. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  well  be,  they  showed  too  great  zeal  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  their  master,  and  in  others  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  turning  their  office  to  their  own  advantage 
rather  than  that  of  the  State.  But  notwithstanding  this,  they 
were  so  far  an  improvement  on  the  feudal  administrators  that 
they  were  not  too  strong  to  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  English,  although  faithful  and  submissive  to  Henry,  were 

*  OkI.  Vit.  xi.  c.  2  :  *  Alios  e  contra  favorabiliter  illi  obsequentes  de 
ignobili  stirpe  illustravit,  de  pulvere,  ut  ita  dicam,  exiulit,  dataque  mul- 
tiplici  facultate  super  consules  et  illustres  oppidanos  exaltavit ;  inde 
Goisfredus  de  Clintona,  Kadulfus  Basset  et  Hugo  de  Bocalanda,  GuiUegrip 
et  BaineriuB  de  Bnda,  Willelmus  Trossebot  et  Haimon  de  Faleuia,  Guigan 
Algazo,  et  Rodbertus  de  Boetare.'  Of  these,  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  and 
Ralph  Basset  were  two  of  Henry's  principal  justices ;  the  latter  founded 
a  great  legal  family :  Hugh  de.  Bocland  also  founded  a  baronial  house. 
Willegrip  had  held  land  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordflhire  before  the  Domes- 
day Survey  (vol.  i.  249,  254) ;  he  was  no  doubt  an  Englishman,  an  Hugh 
of  Bocland  was  probably.  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani  describes 
their  attitude  in  the  next  reign,  pp.  14,  15  :  *  Exceptis  quibusdam  regis 
Henrici  primis  et  conjunctioribus  amicis,  quos  ex  plebeio  genere,  inter 
auhinos  juvenculos  ad  ministrandum  amuetos,  in  tantum  postea  singulari 
sibi  diloctione  astrinxit,  ut  eos  honoribus  ditatos  largisnmis,  praediisque 
bonoratos  amplissimis,  et  omnium  palatinonim  archiniiniHtroa  ^^Q^cxl^^>^  ^\» 
omnium  curialiura  causarum  susceptores  pracHcriberet,*  Hft  Taftii\A«vv^  ^& 
instances  only  Wiles  of  Hereford  and  Puin  FitZ'^olux. 
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Ouaeiortlie  not  disposed  to  endure  his  strong  government  without  mur- 
▼]2Cnt  inthe  muring.  The  amount  of  taxation  which  he  imposed  was  not 
Bmy  I.  so  burdensome  by  its  weight  as  by  its  regular  and  inevitable 
incidence.  The  exactions  and  the  misery  that  they  caused  are 
a  frequent  subject  of  lamentation  with  the  native  writers.  In 
A.D.  1 103  the  Peterborough  chronicler  complains,  'This  was 
a  year  of  much  distress  from  the  manifold  taxes ; '  in  a.d.  i  104, 
'  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  misery  of  the  land  which  it  suffered 
at  this  time  from  manifold  oppressions  and  taxations ; '  in  AJ>. 
1 105,  'The  manifold  taxes  never  ceased ; '  in  a.d.  iiio,  'This 
was  a  year  of  much  distress  from  the  taxes  which  the  king 
raised  for  his  daughter's  dowry;'  in  a.d.  1118,  'England  paid 
dearly  for  the  Norman  war  by  the  manifold  taxes ; '  in  A.D.  1 124, 
*  He  who  had  any  property  was  bereaved  of  it  by  heavy  taxes 
and  assessments,  and  he  who  had  none  starved  with  hunger^.' 
Allowing  for  the  generally  querulous  tone  of  the  writer,  it  must 
be  granted  that  there  was  much  truth  in  the  representation  : 
an  extraordinary  series  of  bad  harvests  and  stormy  seasons 
and  the  general  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  caused  by  the 
dishonesty  of  the  moneyers*,  increased  no  doubt  the  distress. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  by  these  exactions 
that  England  was  saved  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  that 
the  money  so  raised  was  devoted  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
common  enemies  of  king  and  people.  Tiie  amount  of  taxation, 
where  exact  details  are  recorded,- was  not  greater  than  could 
have  been  easily  borne  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  after  good 
harvests  and  in  time  of  peace.  Tlie  same  chronicler  is  obliged 
to  say  of  the  king,  that  'he  was  a  good  man  and  great  was 
the  awe  of  him;  no  man  durst  ill  treat  another  in  his  time; 
he  made  peace  for  men  and  deer '.'     Much  the  same  impression 

^  Chron.  Sax.  under  the  several  years  mentioned.  In  1125,  which 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  describes  as  the  dearest  he  could  remember,  the 
horse-load  of  wheat  cost  six  shillings  (^fol.  219).  The  Chronicle  says  that 
between  Christmas  and  Candlemas  one  acre's  seed  of  wheat  or  barley  sold 
for  six  shillings,  and  one  of  oats  for  four.  In  1131  there  was  a  cattle 
plague. 
^  *  Chron.  Sax.  A.D.  1 124.    Hence  the  very  severe  measures  taken  against 

f  the  coiners  in  1 1 25. 

'  Ibid.  A  J).  1135. 
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is  made  by  the  more  favourable  account  of  OrdericuB.  'HeBtttmateof 
governed  with  a  strong  hand  the  duchv  of  Normandy  and  the  Uoy  made  bj 
kingdom  of  England,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  always  studied  Vitalit: 
peace  :  enjoying  constant  good-fortune,  he  never  fell  away 
from  his  first  strength  and  sternness  of  justice.  The  foremost 
counts  and  lords  of  towns  and  audacious  tyrants  he  craftily 
overpowered;  the  peaceful,  the  religious,  the  mean  people  he 
at  all  times  kindly  cherished  and  protected.  From  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  acquired  firm  hold  on  power 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  he  always  sought  peace  for  the  nations 
under  him,  and  rigidly  punished  with  austere  measures  the 
transgressors  of  his  laws.'  His  personal  vices  were  not  directly 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  his  people.  'Strong  in  energetic 
industry,  he  increased  in  a  manifold  degree  his  temporal  gains, 
and  heaped  up  for  himself  vast  treasures  of  things  which  men 
covet.'  'After  a  careful  examination  of  the  histories  of  the 
ancients,  I  boldly  assert  that  none  of  the  kings  in  the  English 
realm  was,  as  touching  the  grandeur  of  this  world,  richer  or 
more  powerful  than  Henry  *.'  He  was  the  *  Lion  of  Bighteous-  and  other 
ness'  of  Merlin's  prophecies ^  'Inflexible  in  the  rigour  of 
justice,'  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  '  he  kept  his  native  people 
in  quiet,  and  his  barons  according  to  their  deserts'.'  Men 
thought  diversely  about  him,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  tells  us, 
and  after  he  was  dead  said  what  they  thought.  Some  spoke 
of  splendour,  wisdpiOi^ prudence,  eloquence,  wealth,  victories; 
some  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and  lust;  but  in  the  evil  times  that 
came  after,  the  very  acts  of  tyranny  or  of  royal  wilfulness  seemed, 
in  comparison  with  the  much  worse  state  of  things  present, 
most  excellent  *.  He  was,  it  is  evident,  a  strong  ruler,  with  General 
a  clear  view  of  his  own  interests,  methodical,  sagacious,  and  Henry, 
far-sighted :  his  selfish  aims  dictated  the  policy  that  gave  peace 
and  order  to  his  people:  destroying  his  enemies,  ^  destroyed 
theirs;  and  by  enforcing  order  he  paved  the  way  for  law. 
Such   a  king   neither  expects   nor  deserves  love;   but  he  is 

*  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  J  3. 

«  Ibid.  xii.  47.  Slider,  V.  Ludovici  Gr.,  §  15;  Jo\i.S8l\B\>."Pc\7jct.N\.\%« 

»  W.  Mahneah.  a,  R,  y.  §411,  *  H.  Hunt.  od.  SaVA^,  loV  i"*''*'- 
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regarded  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  confidence  and  awe,  and  the 
result  of  his  rule  is  better  than  that  of  many  who  are  called 
benefactors, 
of '^?"*of  ^  ^  ^'  "^^^  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry  was  the  same  as  that 
UeniT  I.  of  his  father ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  yrere  different, 
and  the  relations  of  the  king  with  both  the  English  Church 
and  the  Pope  were  more  complicated  *.  The  policy  of  Anselm 
was  in  contrast  with  that  of  Lanfnmc,  and  the  tendency  of 
ecclesiastical  progress  had  become  too  strong  to  be  directed 
by  political  management.  The  points  at  issue  between  the 
king  and  the  Church  had  become  part  of  the  great  European 
quarrel.  The  exact  importance  of  those  points  cannot  be 
discussed  here,  and  the  constitutional  i*esults  of  the  dispute  on 
investitures  have  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  the 
national  council.  The  political  consequences  of  the  struggle 
however  were  to  draw  the  clergy  and  pco])lc  more  closely 
together,  and  to  force  on  ^hc  kinir  the  conviction  that,  absolute 
as  he  would  be,  tliere  were  reirions  of  life  and  thouirht  in  which 
he    must  allow  the    existence  of  libertv.     In  no  respect  does 

Hi«di«pato  Hcnrv's  ability  show  itself  more    strongly  than  in  this.      At 
withAnselm.  "    .      .  .         . 

the  beginning  of  his  reign,  although  the  support  of  the  prelates 

was  absolutely  necessary  to  him,  and    he  was  willing  to  win 

it  by  renouncing  the  evil  customs  of  his  brother,  he  refused 

to   surrender   one    of    the    rights    that    his    father   had    exer- 

eise<l,  or  that  were  in  question  among  his  fellow-rulers  on  the 

continent.      Anselm    again   left  England,  but   no   interruption 

took  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  working  :   the  clergy  stood  by 

the  king  in  his  struggle  with  the  feudatories  and  rejoiced  in 

his  victories.     When  the  early  troubles  were  over,  and   Henry 

was  able  to  a]»ply  himself  to  the  independent  treatment  of  the 

«[uestion,  his  thoughtful  mind  at  once  struck  out  the  fit  line  of 

f  comnromise,  and  antici])ated  by  fourteen  years  the  principle  on 


^ 


which  the  Concordat  of  Wonns  was  framed  between  popc  and 
emperor.  His  love  of  order  led  him  to  admit  the  canonical 
rights  of  the  chapters  of  the  churches,  the  sy nodical  powers  of 

'  The  unfavourable   picture  dnkVJtv  \tv  \,\ve  Ci^^Vaw  ^\.e\^\3wv^>  V^»  i6,  IJ, 
uhouUl  bo  compared  with  Eadmw,  vj^xo  \*  iwoxei  Va^X  Vi  Wvi  Vvw^, 
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theclergy,  and  even  the  occasional  exercise  by  the  popes  of  The  extent 
a  supreme  appellate  and  legatine  jurisdiction.  He  saw  how-  cesBions. 
ever  distinctly  the  point  at  which  his  own  authority  must  limit 
this  liberty.  The  bishops  might  1^  electefl  by  the  rhiipters,  but 
the  election  must  be  held  in  his  court ;  the  clergy  might  be 
trusted  without  compulsion  to  choose  his  candidates.  The  coun- 
oils  might  be  held  when  the  archbishop  chose,  but  theking^s 
consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  assembly  ffft"ld  ttipp^  c\t 
exercise  any  legislative  power.  Papal  jurisdiction  was  not  ex- 
cluded, but  no  legate  might  vif^it  England  withnnf  rnyal  1iVi>nr*fl 

In  the  exercise  of  this  control  he  showed  no  self-willed  caprice,  as 
William  E.ufus  had  done  :  the  freedom  was  never  withheld  simply 
to  show  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  withhold  it,  but  ^nly  when 
he  was  engaged  in  foreign  war  which  might  be  complicated^ 
by  ecclesiastical  interference,  or  when  the  exertion  of  sovereign 
authority  was  needed  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  at  home. 
Henry  knew  how  to  yield  with  a  fairly  good  grace,  or  for  an  , 
adequate  purpose.  He  allowed  Eanulf  Flambard  to  make  his 
peace,  and  found  him  a  useful  tool.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  over-reached  by  Archbishop  Thurstan  and  Pope  Calixtus  U ; 
but  he  saw  the  merits  of  the  archbishop  through  the  dis- 
ingenuous policy  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  to  employ, 
and  after  a  while  placed  him  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  his  see. 
That  in  some  such  cases  his  favour  was  purchased  by  a  direct 
payment  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  Jhe  practices  that  were  Simoniacsl 
rejgrded  ft«  gimnninpitl  in  fbft  rJinrrbj  the  Sale  of  offices  and  ^"^  ****** 
legal  sentences,  were  not  yet  regarded  as  immoral  in  the  secular 
service  of  the  State.  Under  an  absolute  king,  whose  will  is 
law,  that  which  he  chooses  to  sell  passes  for  justice.  Beneath 
a  thin  veil  of  names  and  fictions,  the  great  ministerial  offices 
and  the  royal  interference  by  writ  in  private  quarrels  were  alike 
matters  of  purchase.  In  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  State,  if 
simony,  as  defined  by  the  canon  law,  could  be  avoided,  money 
might  pass  for  money's  worth.  But  setting  this  aside,  Henry 
felt  his  own  strength  to  be  sufficiently  great  to  spare  1\vkv  \\i^ 
pangs  of  jealousy.     Once  firmly  seated  on  \i\B  t\iTOi;iG,  \\^  \iv- 


dalged  in  no  Beverities  greater  than  las  own  aeouYVfav  QigvastfcA^^i 
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and,  savage  as  he  waa  by  nature,  put  eo  far  forih  a  cntfa  on 
his  own  JnetinctB.  In  the  Fame  way  he  showed  no  jealoney 
of  the"  clergy.  Certain  of  his  mastery,  he  found  his  interest 
in  using  them  rather  than  tormenting  them.  Aiid  this  sheds 
some  liglit  on  his  treatment  of  the  people :  he  cared  too  little 
for  them  tn  prelfnil  ^(|  Igye  t.l|op;  lie  feare<l  them  too  little 
to  take  pains  to  propitytta  th^!]^ :  liut  he  saw  that  for  himself 
it  was  best  that  thev  should  be  orderly  governed,  end  with 
a  BtroiiR  [land  he  maintained  the  order  that  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created'.  How  slender  the  basis  must  be  on 
winch  the  absolute  monarch  rears  liia  EelSi^h  designs;  bow  little 
the  strongest  wil!  can  direct  the  future  course  of  events ;  how 
intrinsically  treacherous  is  the  most  perfect  system  and  order 
'  that  results  from  external  will  rather  than  from  permanent 
organisation  under  an  internal  ]pw.  may  be  learned  definitely 
from  the  history  of  the  next  reijju. 

113.  The  example  which  Henry  had  set  in  his  seizure  and 
retention  of  the  crown  was  follo*ved  in  every  point  by  his 
succcsHor.  Stephen  of  Blob,  the  son  of  the  Countess  Adela 
and  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  Imd  obtained  the  connty  of 
Uortain  by  the  gift  of  his  nuclei  and  that  of  Boulogne  by 
marriage.  His  wife,  the  niece  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  a 
grand-Juughtcr  of  Malcolm  and  Mnrfisret,  and  descended  from 
the  line  of  Cerdic  in  exactly  the  same  decree  as  the  Empress 
llatilda.  His  position  as  count  of  Uortain  gave  liini,  although 
he  wais  not  the  eldest  member  of  his  family,  the  first  place 
amonj^^M  barous  of  Normandy;  and  in  thia  cajtacity  he  had 

( V.  Ludovici  Gr,.  (  15),  coiamonting  on  tbe  prophecy  i>f 

'  '"  1  (jt  urtica  eiturniieliilur.  et  argentum  ex  ungulU 

In  die1>UB  ejiiB  niiruiii  ex  lilio,  quoJ  est  ex  relj- 

urticft,  niiod  est  ei  faecularibuB  puugenUbiw,  >b 

iinmibus  proficiebat,  »b  omnibiu 

omnen  ilefendnt  ftb  omnibus  h^ 

deperire.    Argeatum  ax  un^lii 

[Tum  ruria   HecuriCns  hnrreoruni    plenLtuilLnerD,  bo^ 

iti  copiaiu  plunig   soriuiis  miniiitrttbftt.'      Ttie  lut 

[cy  til  mncli  uf  hia  adminiattntive  pabcy. 

if  Robert  of  Bele^iue   Heniy  I  gave  Alenoon  to 

vtiu  gave  it  tu  Stepben  In  enchanj^  fnr  his  FreiKh 

t.  Til.  4.      SlevAion  tocav^sA  ^onani  uiStjekdL  whm 

«VBTed  lua  iB.I.'bttft  (»\»\«»  TO   fc-o-  v\v<^. 
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thrice  pledged  his  oath  to  secure  the  succession  of  Matilda  and 
her  infant  heir  ^. 

The  death  of  Henry  I,  like  that  of  William  Kufus,  took  The  rooces- 
both  Normandy  and  England  by  surprise;  and  if  on  neither u an opon 
side  of  the  channel  any  respect  was  i)aid  to  the  engagements  ^      *^* 
made   for  the  succession,  it  must  be   remembered  that  these 
engagements  had  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  forced  upon 
the  barons.     The  very  fact  of  their  repetition  had  betrayed  that 
they  were  not  on  either  side   regarded  as   trustworthy.      As 
soon  as  the  king  was  dead  the  Norman  barons  treated  the  suc- 
cession as  an  open  question ;   and  Stephen  took  the  decision 
as  respected  England  into  his  own  hands.     Henry  died  in  the 
night  following  December  i,  a.d.  1135:   Stephen  immediately  ^ 

on  receiving  the  news  crossed  over  to  England.  The  men  of 
Kent,  remembering  the  mischief  that  had  constantly  come  to 
them  from  Boulogne,  refused  to  i^eceive  him '.     He  hastened  to  Stephen 

.  .  ,  obtainB 

London,  and  was  there  hailed  by  the  citizens  as  a  deliverer  Lcmdon  and 
from  the  danger  of  a  foreign  yoke :  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  and  his 
wife  were  disliked,  the  former  as  a  stranger,  and  the  latter 
as  an  imperious  self-willed  woman';  the  citizens  of  the  first 
city  in  the  realm  might  claim  to  exercise  a  prerogative  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  king,  and  they  chose  Stephen^.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  passed  on  to  Winchester,  where 
also  he  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens;  here  he  obtained  with 
little  delay  the  royal  treasure,  having,  by  the  aid  of  his  bro- 
ther the  bishop,  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  justiciar.  Bishop 
Roger  of  Salisbury  ^  Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  to  London 
for  formal  election  and  coronation '.  It  was  not  without  deep 
misgivings  that  Archbishop  William  disregarded  his  oath ;  but 
the  exigency  was  urgent.      The  suspension  of  law  and  peace 

*  Below,  Chap.  XI,  p.  341. 

'  Gkrvase,  0.  1 340  :  '  A  Cantaarinis  exclusns.* 

•  Cont.  ilor.  Wig.:  *Volente  igitnr  Oanfrido  comite  cum  uxore  sua 
qaae  heres  erai  in  regnum  succedere,  primores  terrae  juramenti  sui  male 
reoordantes  regem  eimi  suacipere  noluerunt,  dioentes  "Alienigena  non 
regnabit  super  nos." ' 

^  *  Id  quoque  sui  esse  juris  suique  specialiter  privUeglv  ut  t\  t^t.  V^vvroixi 
qaoquo  modo  obiret,  alius  sno  provisu  in  regno  Bu\)«t>\t\ieiid\ia  ^  nqa^iiSio 
soooedejvt^.*    Chata  Stepbaoi,  p.  3. 

'  W,  MBlmegb,  HiaU  Nov,  i.  §  11.  «  Q^rraa^  c.  i^^o. 


va^^i—m^^^ 
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Election  and  owing  to  the  interregnum  was  becoming  dangerous ;  the  news 
of  Stephen,    from  Normandy  brought  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
1/ difficulty  from  that  quarter.      Hugh  Bigod,  Henry's  steward, 
was  ready  to  swear  that  the  king  had  released  the  vassals  from 
their  oath  and  disinherited  Matilda  ^      All  men  were  acting 
as  if  she  had  no  claim  to  be  considered.     Stephen  pressed  his 
advantage:   the  three  prelates  undertook  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  and  the  citizens  of  London  filled  up  the  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  the  nobles  ^ :  he  was  crowned  on  S.  Stephen's  Day. 
The  hurry  of  the  ceremony  gave  no  time  to  impose  new  con- 
stitutional conditions,  nor  were  the  members  of  the  national 
council  who  were  present  likely  to  demand  more  than  Henry 
HiBflret       liad  seen  good  to  grant.     A  brief  charter  was  issued  by  which 
the  new  king  confirmed  the  laws  and  liberties  that  his  uncle 
had  given  and  the  good  customs  of  King  Edward's  time,  and 
enjoined  tlie  observance  of  them  on  all,  a  command  which  meant 
little  under  the  weak  hand  that  signed  it  ^. 
He  18  The  news  of  Stephen's  boldness  and  success  determined  for 

Normandy,  the  time  the  minds  of  the  Normans  who  had  been  talking  of 
electing  his  elder  brother  Theobald  as  their  duke  * :  Geoffrey 
and  ^Matilda  were  occupied  by  a  revolt  in  Aujou,  and  even  Earl 
Robei*t  of  Gloucester,  the  natural  son  of  Heniy  I,  seems  to 
have  concluded  that  it  was  the  moment  for  politic  submission  ^ 

*  Gorvase,  c.  1340:  *Quulam  ex  potentissimis  Angliae,  jurans  et  dicens 
sc  praoRentem  aH'uis.'^e  uhi  rex  Henricus  idem  juramentum  in  bona  fide 
eponte  relaxaaaet/  lialph  de  Diccto.  c.  505  :  *  Hugo  Bigod  senescallus 
n;gid  coram  archiepiucoix)  Caiituariensi  Bacramento  probavit,  quod  dum 
rex  HeiiriciiH  ageret  in  extremis,  ortis  quibusdam  inimicitiis  inter  ipsum 
et  iniperatricem,  ipsam  exheredavit,  et  Stephauum  Boloniae  comitem 
liercdem  iiiHtituit.* 

^  *  Tribus  e])iscopi3  praesentibus,  archiepiscopo,  Wintoniemji,  Salesbiriensi, 
nullid  abbatibus,  paucisHimis  optimatibus.*  Will.  Malmesb.  Hiist.  Not.  i. 
§  12.     Gervase,  c.  13^0,  snys,  'A  cuncti«  fere  in  regem  electus  est.* 

*"*  'Sciatic  me  conceHsisrie  et  praescuti  carta  mea  confirmaese  omnibud 
baronibus  et  hoininibuH  meis  do  Anglia  oninod  libcrtaten  et  bonas  \e^ 
qua8  Henncus  rex  Anglorum  avunculus  meus  cis  dedit  et  concessit,  et 
onines  bonas  leges  et  bonas  consuetudincs  cis  concedo  quas  babuenint  tem- 
pore regis  Edwardi.*     Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  4  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  1 1 3. 

*  Orel.  Vit.  xiii.  20. 
^  *  Post  Pascha  Robertus  comes  Gloeccstrae  .  .  .  venit  in  AngUam  . . . 

iioiuagiuiii  rcgi  fecit  sub  condiUoiie  c\uadam  scilicet  quamdiu  ille  dig^ 
ii/tateni  suam  integie  custoAxxet.  e\.  6\\>v  ^\wi\Av  \ftCtNt«s^^  '^VXi,  Mabnesb. 
Hint.  Nov.  i.  §  14.     The  auxYior  ol  \Xia  Vi«i\A  %\ifc^V^fiKi  w^^  >JJwA^S*&«N 
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Only  the  old  king  of  Scots  took  up  arms  on  behalf  of  his  niece ;  Stephen's 

promiaes  of 

and  he  was  pacified  by  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  although  goodgofwn- 
he  declined  to  do  homage,  in  consideration  of  his  oath  to 
the  empress^.  It  would  seem  that  the  necessity  of  binding 
Stephen  by  further  conditions  had  occurred  to  the  barons  who 
had  assembled  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  king.  This  ceremony 
had  been  delayed  until  nearly  a  fortnight  after  tlie  coronation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  furnished  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing some  vague  promises  from  Stephen.  He  undertook,  we  are 
told,  to  allow  the  canonical  election  of  bishops  and  not  to 
prolong  vacancies;  to  give  up  the  abuses  of  the  forest  juris- 
diction which  Henry  had  aggravated,  and  to  abolish  the  Dane- 
geld*.  "Whether  these  promises  were  embodied  in  a  charter 
IB  imcertain :  if  they  were,  the  charter  is  lost ;  it  is  however 
more  probable  that  the  story  is  a  popular  version  of  the  ^  aeoond 
document  which  was  actually  issued  by  the  king,  at  Oxford, 
later  in  the  year  1 1 36,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  other  chief  members  of  Henry's  household. 
This  charter,  which  is  the  second  of  our  great  charters  of 
liberties,  is  attested  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses';  eleven 
English  and  three   Norman  bishops ;   the  Chancellor  Roger ; 

liad  been  urged  to  take  the  crown  himself,  but  he  refused  'dicens 
aequiua  esse  filio  sororis  suae,  cui  justius  competebat,  regnum  cedere,  quam 
praesumptive  sibi  usurpare.'  p.  8.  Notwithstanding  he  did  homage  to 
Stephen. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  lai,  221, 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  ed.  Savile,  fol.  aai  :  '  Prime  vovit  quod  defunctis  epi- 
■copis  nunquam  retineret  ecclesias  in  manu  sua  sed  statim  electioni  canonicae 
oonsentiens  episcopis  eas  investiret.  Secundo  vovit  quod  nullius  clerici 
Tel  laid  sylvas  in  manu  sua  retineret,  sicut  rex  Henricus  fecerat,  qui 
singulis  annis  implacitaverat  eos,  si  vel  venationem  cepiasent  in  silvis 

Sropriis  vel  si  eas  ad  necessitates  suas  exstirparent  vel  diminuerent  .  .  . 
*ertio  vovit  quod  Danegeldum,  id  est,  duos  solidos  ad  hidam  quos  ante- 
ceflsores  sui  aocipere  solebant  singulis  annis  in  aetemum  condonaret.* 
These  promises  were  made  at  Oxfoni,  during  the  Christmas  season,  before 
the  news  of  the  Scottish  invasion.  The  charter,  mentioned  immediately, 
was  also  issued  at  Oxford ;  but,  as  it  is  attested  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  landed  soon  after  Easter,  it  must  be  dated  some  time  in  the  spring. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  3 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  114,  115.    The  earls 
are  Gloucester,  Surrey,  Chester,  and  Warwick,  of  whom  Gloucester  was 
uniformly,  and  Chester  generally,  on  the  side  of  the  empt^aa.    lEUs  tcvqrX 
fitithful  adherents,  Miles  of  Hereford  and  Brian  of  Vfaliiiig^oT^,  Nvex^  «^3m 
among  the  vntnetfsca :  probably  the  retreat  of  the  kin^  oi  ^ooVa  \a/\  isa^^ 
hera^uBe  Sjt  the  time  bopeleu, 
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Btei^ien'B  four  earls;  foar  great  constables;  foar  royal  stewards;  two 
charter.  grand  butlers,  and  seven  other  vassals,  two  of  whom  were  of 
the  rank  of  count.  The  privileges  conceded  by  it  are  chiefly 
ecclesiastical.  Simony  is  forbidden ;  the  property,  dignities, 
and  customs  of  the  churches  are  confirmed  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops :  all  interference  in  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  vacant  churches  is  disclaimed.  The  forests  made  in 
the  last  reign  are  surrendered  ^  The  promise  of  peace  and 
justice  made  at  the  coronation  is  renewed,  and  amplified  by 
an  undertaking  to  extirpate  all  exactions,  injustice  and  chi- 
canery, whether  introduced  by  the  sheriffs  or  by  others ;  and 
to  maintain  good  laws  and  ancient  and  righteous  customs  in 
reference  to  judicial  procedure  generally'.  As  in  the  charter 
of  Henry  I,  each  of  the  three  estates  has  its  own  clause  of 
conciliation  ;  the  forest  jurisdiction  being  surrendered  probably 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  lay  nobles.  But  Stephen  kept  none 
of  these  promises. 
Want  of  con-      He  was  a  brave  man,  merciful  and  generous,  and  had  had 

fldcnoe  in  ,  .  .  , 

Stephen.  considerable  military  experience ;  but  he  was  gifted  with  neither 
a  strong  will  nor  a  clear  head,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  neither  felt  nor  inspired  confidence.  The  conditional 
adhesion  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  carefully  defined  the 
fealty  that  he  promised  as  dependent  on  the  king's  treatment  of 
him',  was  not  a  circumstance  likely  to  reassure  Stephen.  Much 
however  miglit  have  been  done  by  an  honest  perseverance  in  the 

Early  revolt  promises  of  the  charter.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  a  false 
report  of  his  death  early  in  the  summer  produced  a  general 
rising.     Hugh  Bigod,  who  had  so  lately  acted  as  his  tool,  seized 

*  'Forestas  quas  Willelmus  avus  meus  et  WiUehnus  avunculus  mens 
instituenint  et  habuerunt,  mihi  reHervo.  Ceteras  omnes  quas  rex  Heoiicos 
Buperaddidit  ecclesiis  et  regno  quietad  reddo  et  concedo.' 

^  *  Omnes  exactiunes  et  injustitias  et  mescheningas,  sive  per  vicecomitef 

vel  per  alios  quoalibct  male  indiictas,  funditus  exstirpo.'     The  miskenniii^, 

rariiUio  loquelae,  is  explained  of  the  arbitrary  fine^  exacted  for  altering  the 

temia  of  indictiuent,  or  shifting  the  ^ond  of  an  action  after  it  wm  brought 

into  court. 

'  Above,  p.  320,  noU  5. 
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the  castle  of  Norwich,  and  Baldwin  of  Redvers  fortified  Exeter.  Stephen's 
Stephen,  with  great  promptness,  marched  against  the  two  strong-  oe«. 
holds  in  succession  and  took  them.  Hugh  Bigod  and  his  party 
were  pardoned,  hut  Baldwin  was  deprived  of  his  estates  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  hanished.  The  success  of  the  king  led  him 
to  forget  his  engagements,  and  by  holding  a  forest  assize  at 
Brampton  he  showed  how  little  weight  he  allowed  to  the  pro- 
mise which  in  popular  estimation  was  of  the  most  importance^. 
The  next  year,  1137,  was  marked  by  victories  in  Normandy, 
and  was  the  crowning  period  of  his  prosperity «.  In  A.D.  1138 
all  the  elements  of  danger  broke  out  at  once  into  a  blaze. 

114.     The   feudal   instinct,   notwithstanding  the  repressive  Gsthering 
policy  of  Henry  I,  was  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  great  vassals. 
Unwarned  by  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  their  fellows,  and 
uninstructed  by  the   good  peace   that  Henry  had  made,  they 
watched  with   eager  eyes   for  the  moment  when  the  disputed 
title  to  the  throne  should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  for  themselves.     Matilda's  party  were  gathering  reso- 
lution and  collecting  resources,  whilst  Stephen  was  spending  his 
treasures  and  wasting  his  opportunities.     Matters  would  have 
been  bad  enough  if  his  policy  had  been  a  negative  one ;  but  the 
very  measures  which  he  took  for  strengthening  himself  were  so  Stephen's 
ill  chosen  as  to  be  fatal.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  *"*'*      ™* 
by  an  outcry  against  the  foreigners  that  he  had  been  able  to 
exclude  Matilda  from   the   succession,  and  although  he  must 
have   kilown  the  intolerant  dislike  felt  both  by  the  Norman  Hi§  mer- 
barons  and  by  the  English  for  foreigners,  whether  as  favourites 
or  as  mercenaries,  he  surrounded  himself  with  an  army  of  hired 
Flemings'.     In  order,  next,  to  secure  more  firmly  the  faith  of  Building  of 
such  barons  as  had  adhered  to  him,  he  allowed  them  to  fortify 
their  houses  and  build  castles,  where  they  exercised  without 


^  Hen.  I^nnt.  fol.  222 ;  Gesta  StephanI,  pp.  20-30. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  222:  'Ui  ergo  duo  anni  Stephano  regi  prosperrimi 
fuerunt;  tertius  vero,  de  quo  dicemus,  mediocris  et  intercisus;  duo  veto 
nltimi  exitiales  et  praerupti. 

'  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34.    Ord.  Vit.  xin.  ^o;  *1tl  \\3iaft  v^wftct^xs^^ 
finis  est.    Undo  procerea  J^^ormannorum  nimis  indignati  a\ixi^«  %\>MisiQ^^ 
regi  AmuJatum  calUde  aubtrtaerunt* 
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limitation  all  the  tyrannical  privileges  which  the  feudal  example 
of  France  suggested^.  He  went  further  still.  Not  satisfied  with 
putting  this  weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  he  proYoked 

His  creation  their  pride  and  jealousy  by  conferring  the  title  of  earl  upon 
some  of  those  whom  he  trusted  most  implicitly,  irrespective  of 
the  means  which  they  might  have  of  supporting  the  new  dig^ty. 
Their  poverty  was  relieved  by  pensions  drawn  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  was  already  so  much  impoverished  as  scarcely 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  administration  ^   Accordingly 

WarofA.D.  when,  early  in  A.D.  1138,  the  king  of  Scots  again  invaded  the 
north,  the  pai*ty  which  Robert  of  Gloucester  had  been  oi^nising 
in  the  south  and  west  of  England  threw  off  the  mask  and  broke 
into  rebellion^.  Stephen,  leaving  Yorkshire  to  be  defended  by 
the  barous  and  commons,  who  under  the  exhortations  of  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan  mustered  as  in  the  days  of  old  and  sucoessfully 
repelled  the  invasion,  himself  led  his  forces  against  the  rebels  in 
Soiuersetshire,  where  although  he  was  unable  to  take  Bristol, 
the  stronghold  of  Earl  Robert,  he  achieved  some  considerable 
success*.  His  fortunes  might  yet  have  triumphed,  but  for  his 
own  incredible  imj)rudeuce. 

Attitude  of  Up  to  this  time  Stei)hen  had  contrived  to  keep  on  his  side 
the  clergy  and  the  great  officers  of  state.  Tlie  bishops  were 
greatly  influenced  by  Henry  of  Winchester,  who  early  in  A.D.  1 139 
obtained  the  commission  of  legate  from  Rome^,  an  office  which 
made  him  more  than  a  match  for  the  newly-elected  archbishopi 

*  W.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  18. 

'  Ibid.  §  34:  'Denique  iniiltos  etiam  comites  qui  ante  noti  fuennt 
instituit.  npplicitiH  possesbiouibus  et  rodditibus  quae  proprio  jure  regl 
conipet<jbaut.' 

'  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  fol.  222,  givcH  a  list  of  the  insurgents  and  their 
castles.  TallH)t  fortified  Hereford;  liobert  of  Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Sled 
(Leeds');  William  Lovel,  Castle Cary  ;  PaganoUus,  Ludlow ;  William de Mo- 
hun,  Dunster  ;  Robert  of  Lincoln,  Wareham  ;  Eustace  Fitz-John,  Malton ; 
William  Fitz-Alan,  Shrewsbury.  Ordericus  Vitalis  (xiii.  37)  ailds  Walkelin 
Maminot,  who  commanded  at  Dover ;  William  Peverell,  who  had  fonr 
castles,  Hume,  EUesmcre,  Whittington,  and  Overton ;  and  William  Fitx- 
John  who  fortified  Harptree.  The  Bcauchamps  at  Bedford  had  been  brought 
to  surrender  early  in  1 138.     8ce  also  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  30-43  sq. 

*  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  41  sq. 

*  The  date  of  Henry'a  legatme  cornxoAsi^Qfii,  vrhich  is  often  mis-stated,  u 
given  by  William  of  Malmeabwrj  \  B.\*\..'&on.\\.  H  "^^^  \\^%ikMArch  J, 
i  IS9.     Theobald  had  been  coiJ^aeci^WOi  ou  \^^  ^>^  ^"^  ^«i\a5rj. 
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Theobald  of  Canterbury.  Henry  of  Winchester  was  a  thorough  ^3?*J<^ 
churchman,  and,  in  spite  of  his  close  relationship  to  Stephen,  and  hif 
never  condescended  to  act  as  his  tool.  The  administrative 
machinery  of  the  kingdom  was  still  under  the  control  of  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury  :  he  yet  bore  the  title  of  justiciar* ;  his  son, 
also  named  Roger,  was  chancellor  of  the  king;  one  nephew, 
Nigel  bishop  of  Ely,  was  treasurer*;  another  nephew,  Alex- 
ander, was  bishop  of  Lincoln.  As  the  whole  of  the  judicial  and 
financial  business  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  hands  of  this  able  family, 
it  was  little  less  than  infatuation  to  break  with  them.  Bishop 
fioger  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  Stephen  on  the 
throne.  He  had,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  power,  done 
outrage  to  the  sense  of  obligation  under  which  gratitude  to  the 
late  king  should  have  laid  him ;  probably  also  he  was  influenced 
not  a  little  by  the  common  idea  of  statesmen  that  their  first  duty 
is  to  see  that  the  government  be  carried  on ;  without  him,  he 
knew  and  the  event  proved,  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  State 
would  come  to  a  standstill.  But  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Their 
uncertainty  of  his  position ;  he  saw  the  vassals  on  every  side 
building  castles  and  collecting  trains  of  followers ;  and,  either 
with  the  thought  of  defending  himself  in  the  struggle  which  he 
foresaw,  or  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  holding  the  balance  of 
the  State  firm  until  the  contest  was  decided,  he  and  his  nephews 
built  and  fortified  several  strong  castles  in  their  dioceses '.  Hav- 
ing great  revenues  at  their  disposal,  they  expended  them  freely ; 
their  newly-built  fortresses  were  the  noblest  works  of  the  kind 
north  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  train  with  which  they  appeared  at 
court  was  numerous  and  magnificent.     It  is  not  clear  whether 

'  *  Justiciarius  fuifc  totius  An^liae  et  secundus  a  rege.'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol. 
218.  *  Cni  totius  Albionis  tutela  jamdudum  ab  avunculo  suo,  et  poBtmodum 
ab  ipso,  commissa  fuerat.^    Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  24. 

*  Nigel  had  been  the  means  of  revealing  to  the  king  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy,  as  late  as  1137.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  32.  One  of  his 
clerks,  named  Kanulf,  had  contrived  a  plot  for  murdering  all  the  Normans. 
B.  Diceto,  c.  508. 

*  Newark  and  Sleaford  were  fortified  by  Alexander;  ^(OA%>a\ur^,T>«NS]A%, 
Hherbome,  and  Malmesbury  by  Roger.    Bevizea,  accoTdVng  \a  l^eur^  ^"i 
VL.\mi^ng^on,  was  ae  splendid  as   the  most  eplendid  cac^e  Vxv  '£k>aTO\]^\ 

fal  jjj. 
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Arrwt  of      Stephen's  course  wan  prompted  by  a  doubt  of  Rogei's  fidelity, 

B<«^-  A  by  the  petty  jealousy  of  his  partisans  among  the  barons^,  or  by 
personal  dislike  to  a  too  powerful  subject.  In  June  however,  at 
Oxford,  he  arrested  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  and 
the  chancellor  with  them,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender 
their  castles.  The  shortsightedness  of  this  policy  was  inune- 
diately  apparent;  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  took  umbrage 
at  the  injury  done  to  the  bishops.  A  council  was  called  at 
Winchester,  in  which  the  strongest  remonstrance  was  made,  and 
Stephen  was  entreated  not  to  render  the  breach  incurable 
between  the  clergy  and  the  royal  party.  The  king  as  usual 
made  promises  which  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  keep*. 

ArrinU  of  Immediately  afterwards  the  empress  landed ;  and  war  broke  out 
again.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  died; 
the  bishop  of  Ely  was  banished  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  soon  as  Stephen  fell  into  difficulties,  declared  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  empress,  and  procured  her  election  to  the  throne*. 
The  arrest  of  bishop  Roger  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
constitutional  event  that  had  taken  place  since  the  Conquest; 

Ciril  war.  the  whole  administration  of  the  country  ceased  to  work,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  clergy  was  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the 
king.  It  was  also  the  signal  for  the  civil  war,  which  lasted 
with  more  or  less  activity  for  fourteen  years. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  19)  mentions  the  jealousy  of 
the  barons :  OrduriciiH  (xiii.  40)  the  suspicions  of  the  bishop*8  fidelity.  The 
count  of  Meulan  is  described  in  the  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  47,  as  the  chief 
accuser. 

^  William  of  Malmesbury  (Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  28)  says,  'Malorum  prae- 
ventuu  consilio,  nuUam  bouarum  ])romLd8ionum  exhibuit  efficaciaiu.'  Henry 
of  Huntingdcm,  *  Rex  con^ilio  ])ravorum  tot  et  tantorum  tarn  verendam 
prostemationem  denpiciens,  nihil  eos  impetnirc  permisit.*  fol.  223.  The 
Gesta  Stephani,  p.  51,  record  a  penance  done  by  the  king  for  his  attack  on 
the  bishops. 

^  The  arrest  of  the  bishops  took  place  June  24,  1 1 39 ;  the  council  at 
W^inche^ter  August  29  t<>  Sept.  i.  Earl  Robert  landed  Sept.  30;  and 
the  empress  with  him.  Stephen  sent  the  bishop  of  W'inchester  and  Count 
Waleran  of  Meulan  to  escort  her.  Bishop  Roger  died  Dec.  1 1.  The  bidhop 
of  Ely  was  displaced  from  his  see  at  the  beginning  of  1140,  as  soon  prob- 
ably as  the  king  knew  of  liishop  Roger's  death.  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  223.  The 
bishop  of  Winchester,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  mediate,  took  the  cmprees*^ 
side  as  soon  as  Stephen  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
in  J 141.  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  4J.  Re  ia  xevteaeiiWSL  vcv  \.\\ft  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  57, 
as  conniving  at  the  empvearfa  deaigoa  ^rom  \i>Mi  moTaawX.  ^A.  \i«t  \m^^. 
The  election  of  the  emproas  as  *  douanA  Ktv^VkSft'  WJs.  ^\a«»  k.\sc^'^^\YKY, 
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115.  During  this  time  the  king  was  alternately  a  prisoner  PeiuU  ' 
and  a  conqueror,  but  was  never  able  to  restore  the  adminis-  during  the 
trative  machinery;  the  empress  had  her  turns  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  but  was  never  able  to  make  good  her  title  to  the  crown. 
The  barons  were  in  earnest  only  for  t^eir  own  interests ;  most 
of  them  caring  little  for  either  candidate ;  fighting  on  each  side 
and  purchasing  new  titles  or  privileges  from  both  by  momentary 
support ;  supplies  were  raised  from  the  unfortunate  people 
and  clergy.  The  bishops  protested  and  mediated,  but  found 
themselves  powerless  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  collective 
interest  upon  which  they  could  work.  The  result  was  that 
feudal  anarchy  which  had  sometimes  prevailed  abroad,  but 
never  before  in  England.  Stephen  held  his  court  at  London 
at  Whitsuntide,  A.D.  1140,  but  only  one  bishop,  and  he  a 
foreigner,  attended^.  Henceforth  not  even  the  appearance  of 
ancient  state  was  maintained;  the  solemn  courts  and  corona- 
tion days  were  given  up ;  the  treasure  was  all  spent ;  the 
king  debased  the  coinage';  there  was  no  peace  in  the  realm. 
*  It  is  written,'  says  William  of  Newburgh ',  *  of  one  period  Miseries  of 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  people,  "In  those  days  there 
was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  one  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes."  But  it  was  worse  in  England  in  King 
Stephen's  days.  For  because  then  the  king  was  powerless, 
and  the  law  weak  by  reason  of  the  king's  powerlessness,  some 
indeed  did  what  was  right  in  their  own  eyes,  but  many  did 
what  by  natural  reason  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  all  the  more 
readily,  now  that  the  fear  of  the  law  and  of  the  king  was  taken 
away.  At  first  it  seemed  that  the  realm  was  rent  in  two,  some 
inclining  to  the  king,  some  to  the  empress.  Not  that  either 
king  or  empress  exercised  any  real  control  over  their  party,  but 
that  every  one  for  the  time  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
war.  Neither  of  them  could  exert  command  or  enforce  disci- 
pline ;  both  of  them  allowed  to  their  supporters  every  sort  of 
licence  for  fear  of  losing  them.     The  parties  fought  for  a  long 

>  The  bishop  of  Seez.    Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  \\.  ^  ^T.    TVi-a  tq^ 
pomp  had  already  come  to  an  end  ;  '  Ubi  auiem  ad  'N&ts^e,  ^^  «A  "^^A^i^c^Ak 
fnent,  dicere  non  attinet'  Hen, Hunt. fol.  223.  Job, S8AMkb."PoVsct.N\.  \%* 

'  wm.  JiUlmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34,  »  Wm.  "SevV^-  v  "i^- 
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time  with  alternate  fortune.  As  time  went  on,  wearied  of  tlie 
uncertainty  of  their  luck,  they  somewhat  relaxed  in  energy;  but 
even  this  made  it  all  the  worse  for  England ;  for  when  the  two 
competitors  were  tired  of  strife  and  willing  to  rest,  the  provincial 
quarrels  of  the  nobles  continued  to  rage.  In  every  provinoe, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  party  struggle,  numbers  of  castles  had 
sprung  up.  There  were  in  England  as  many  kings,  tyrants 
"''"^  ^^^  rather,  as  there  were  lords  of  castles;  each  had  the  power  of 
striking  his  own  coin,  and  of  exercising  like  a  king  soyereign 
jurisdiction  over  his  dependents.  And  as  every  one  sought  for 
himself  such  pre-eminence,  that  some  would  endure  no  superior, 
some  not  even  an  equal,  they  fought  amongst  themselves  with 
deadly  hatred,  they  spoiled  the  fairest  regions  with  fire  and 
rapine,  and  in  the  country  which  had  been  once  most  fertile 
they  destroyed  almost  all  the  provision  of  bread.'  The  lamen- 
tations of  the  Peterboroucrh  chronicler  are  as  loud  and  as  distinct: 
*  All  became  forsworn  and  broke  their  allegiance ;  for  every  rich 
man  built  his  castles  and  defended  them  against  the  king,  and 
they  filled  the  laud  with  castles.  They  greatly  oppressed  the 
wretched  people  by  making  them  work  at  these  castles,  and 
when  the  castles  were  finished  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected  to  have 
any  goods,  by  night  and  by  day,  seizing  both  men  and  women, 
and  they  put  them  in  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
tortured  them  with  pains  unspeakable.  .  .  .  Many  thousands  they 
exhausted  with  hunger.  .  .  .  And  this  state  of  things  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  ever  grew  worse 
.  and  worse.  They  were  continually  levying  an  exaction  from 
the  towns,  which  they  called  tenserie^  and  when  the  miserable 
inhabitants  had  no  more  to  give,  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  thou  mightcst  well  walk  a  whole 
day's  journey  nor  ever  shouldest  thou  find  a  man  seated  in  a 
town  or  its  lands  tilled  ^!  John  of  Salisbury  compares  England 
during  this  reign  to  Jerusalem  when  besieged  by  Titus  *. 

The  struggle,  unlike  most   of  those   civil  wars  which  have 

'  Chvon.  Sax.  a.d.  11J7  (^ed.OSYeftV 

'  J  oh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  vi.  1^.    ^i.  Ovi.NVt.  tSsl.  ^i,  Aiv\'ttsai,  Hunt 
fol  22 J  ;  Gilbert  Foliot,  ep.  19,  ^.  1^-  ^'  ^'-  ^V 
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devastated  England,  is  redeemed  by  scarcely  any  examples  of  Selfish 
loyalty  or  personal  heroism.  Even  the  fidelity  of  Robert  of  great  noblM 
Gloucester  to  the  interests  of  his  sister  was  an  after-thought, 
and  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  his  distrust  of  Stephen. 
The  patriotic  resistance  offered  by  the  men  of  Yorkshire  to 
the  Scottish  invasion  was  an  act  of  self-defence  against  here- 
ditary enemies,  rather  than  a  hearty  fulfilment  of  a  national 
duty.  Among  the  great  earls  there  is  not  one  whose  course 
can  be  certainly  affirmed  to  have  been  thoroughly  consistent. 
The  earl  of  Chester,  although,  whenever  he  prevailed  on  himself 
to  act,  he  took  part  against  Stephen,  fought  rather  on  his  own 
account  than  on  Matilda*s ;  Qeofirey  de  Mandeville  accepted  the 
title  of  earl  of  Essex  from  both  parties  and  pillaged  both  sides ; 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  a  mighty  man  in  Normandy  as  in  England, 
made  his  alliances  and  asserted  his  neutrality  as  he  pleased. 
His  brother,  the  count  of  Meulan,  whose  advice  had  led  Stephen 
to  attack  the  bishops,  condescended  to  avail  himself  of  the  same 
policy '.  The  action  of  the  clergy  is  scarcely  more  justifiable.  The  clem 
Aiming  at  the  position  of  an  arbitrator,  Henry  of  Winchester  tration. 
found  himself  arguing  on  each  side  alternately  instead  of  judging : 
and  his  position  was  such  as  to  prevent  Archbishop  Theobald, 
who  seems  to  have  held  consistently,  though  not  energetically, 
to  the  empress,  from  exercising  any  authority  over  his  brethren. 
The  decided  success  of  one  or  other  of  the  competitors  for  the 
crown  might  have  justified  the  clergy  in  either  adhesion  or 
resistance;  but  this  was  wanting';  no  one  cared  enough  for 
either  Stephen  or  Matilda  to  declare  the  indefeasible  right  of 

either  crowned  king  or  legitimate  succession.     The  citizens  of  Attitude  of 

,       ,       ,  London. 

London,  although  from  inclination  they  probably  would  have 

supported  Stephen,  were  obliged  to  receive  the  empress  and 

offer  for  a  short  time  a  politic  submission'. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  seemed  to  admit  of  no  decision 

save  that  of  military  success;  and  this  neither  party  was  strong 

enough  to  achieve.     Stephen,  by  destroying  the  government 

*  Old.  Vit.  xii.  44. 

*  Gesta  Stephani,  pp.  08,  gg. 

«  W.  Malmeab,  Hiat.  Ifov.  in.  §  28 ;  Gesta  Stepbaai,  pp.  *1^,  *i1  *,  "©-««»►• 
Mant  fol  22£, 
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machinery,  had  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  raiaing  a  na- 
tional force ;  and  the  mercenaries  whom  his  heroic  wife  collected 
on  the  continent  ali^iated  the  people  whom  it  was  his  policy  to 
conciliate.  The  party  of  the  empress,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
mainly  supported  hy  the  oounties  in  which  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  her  brother  was  strong,  and  by  the  adventurers  whom 
she  could  win  to  her  side  by  promises.  In  vain  did  she  go 
through  the  process  of  election  as  lady  of  England,  hold  her 
courts,  and  issue  her  charters  in  royal  form:  she  had  not 
learned  wisdom  or  conciliation,  and  threw  away  her  opportu- 
nities as  lavishly  as  did  her  xvfeX./^fj^^^M^*  ^Cm^^^^fm^J^j^ 

This  wearisome  story  of  tergiversation  and  selfii^  intrigues, 
although  it  scarcely  concerns  constitutional  history  directly,  has 
a  most  important  bearing  indirectly  upon  it,  as  showing  the 
evils  from  which  the  nation  escaped.  It  was  the  period  at 
which  for  once  the  feudal  principle  got  its  own  way  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  proved  tlic  wisdom  of  tlie  Conqueror  and  his  sons  in 
reprcsBing  that  principle,  and  it  forced  on  the  nation  and  its 
rulers  those  reforms  by  which  in  the  succeeding  reign  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  result  was  made  impossible. 

The  storm  of  party  warfare,  as  William  of  Newburgh  stated, 
subsided  gradually.  The  changes  in  the  popedom  put  an  end 
to  the  legation  of  Bishop  Henry  ^;  the  death  of  Earl  Robert  re- 
moved the  main  btay  of  the  strength  of  the  empress",  and  the 
second  generation  of  combatants  came  into  the  first  ranks  with 
somewhat  freer  hands.  The  exhaustion  of  both  sides  gave  a 
breathing  time,  although  it  was  incompetent  to  restore  the 
national  strength  or  unity.  The  clergy  recovered  their  influence 
first,  and  compelled  the  king  to  guarantee  as  far  as  he  could 
their  personal  safety :  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  disputes  followed. 


*  The  legation  of  Henry  of  Winchester  was  granted  by  Innocent  U, 
who  clicd  in  11 43.  Celeutiue  II,  who  Hucceeded  him,  was  hostile  to  Ste- 
phen, and  LuciuH  11,  who  followed  in  11 44,  although  friendly  to  the  bishop, 
did  not  renew  his  commission.  £ugenius  III,  who  acted  under  the  advice 
of  S.  Bemar<i  and  wa-s  generally  opi)OBed  to  Stephen,  gave  the  l^^tion  to 
Archbirthop  Theobald  in  or  before  the  year  1150. 

^  Earl  liobert  died  in  i\^V>  ^i«i.  TWot^h^h  i  Miles  of  Hereford  si 
Chri«tma8,  1143;  J.  Hexham ;  Owttte^  ^^^MA«'r^«i\sx\\v«^-^  \LHuiiU 
fol.  234. 
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which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  bishops  from  general  politics,  Close  of  the 
and  threw  the  king  and  his  brother  again   more   heartily  to- 
gether ^     In  A.D.  1 147  the  preaching  of  the  Crusade  withdrew^ 
from  England  many  of  the  adventurous  spirits  who  had  been 
disciplined  for  rapine  by  the  late  events*.     In  a.d.  1149  Heniy  Rise  of 

of  Anjou,  the  son  of  the  empress,  to  whom  in  his  grandfather^  — 

time  the  oath  of  fealty  had  been  taken  in  England  and  in  Nor- 
mandy,  was  knighted  by  the  king  of  Scots ',  and  a  gathering  of 
the  barons  of  Western  England,  in  which  the  supporters  of  the 
empress  were  chiefly  found,  threatened  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
But  several  yeara  elapsed  before  Henry  saw  his  opportunity. 
Having  by  his  father's  death  gained  a  firm  standing-ground  in 
France,  he  added,  by  his  politic  marriage,  the  county  of  Poictou 
and  the  duchy  of  Guienue  to  Anjou  and  Normandy*.     An  at- 
tempt made  by  Stephen,  with  the  aid  of  Lewis  YII,  to  seize  the 
latter  territory,  was  the  first  note  of  the  renewed  struggle.     In  The  biehofM 
A.D.  1152  °  Stephen  proposed  to  the  assembled  bishops  that  his  accept 
son  Eustace  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the  kingdom.    The  aa  king, 
prelates,  under  the  influence  of  Theobald,  refused,  and  suffered 
forfeiture,  which  however,  with  his  usual  irresolution,  Stephen 
soon  after  recalled.     In  the  following  year  Henry  came  to  Eng-  Henry  takei 
land  and  raised  a  native  army^;  and  the  horrors  of  active  warfare  mand 
were  repeated :  not  however  on  so  large  a  scale  as  before,  for  "®*"**^  ™ 
Stephen  was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and  Henry  was  now,  as 
ever,  economical  of  human  life.     A  decisive  battle  accordingly 
was  avoided ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  the  two  rivals  stood  face 
to  face,  the  great  nobles  intervened  and  compelled  them  to  make 
a  truce.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  describing  the  attitude  of 

^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  225. 

*  See  R.  de  Monte  (Bouquet,  xiii.  291) ;  Osbem,  De  expngnatione 
I^zbonensi,  in  the  Memoriala  of  Richard  I,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxliv.  sq. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  226;  J.  Hexham  (ed.  Raine),  p.  159. 

*  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  gave  up  Normandy  to  Henry,  and  Lewis  received 
liiB  homage  for  it  in  the  summer  of  1151 ;  Geoffrey  died  soon  after.  The 
divorce  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor  took  place  in  March  1152,  and  the  nuurriage 
of  Henry  in  May  following.     R.  de  Monte  (Bouquet,  xiii.  292). 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  226;  Gervase,  c.  1371. 

*  He  crossed  over  to  England  within  the  octave  of  i\ie  '&p\^\vKii'S ,  '^^^'^* 
R.  de  Monte.     '  Ne  tamen  hoo  [his  success  against  Stephen  8A>  Cto^inBX&\ 
sMemgeoM  Mcribant  viriboM  awE,  noiitro  praecipue  mVlite  mteWtiva?     ^^. 

Salisb,  Polycr,  vi  18. 
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the  baronnge  on  this  occasion,  shows  how  clearly  he  understood 

Mediation  of  the  real  objects  of  that  body.     *  Then  arose  the  barons,  or  rather 
the  baronB. 

the  l>etrayers  of  England,  treating  of  concord,  although  they 

loved  nothing  better  than  discord :  but  they  would  not  join 
battle,  for  they  desired  to  exalt  neither  of  the  two,  lest  if  the 
one  were  overcome,  the  other  should  be  free  to  govern  them : 
they  knew  that  so  long  as  one  was  in  awe  of  the  other  he  could 
exercise  no  royal  authority  upon  them  \'  The  death  however 
of  Eustace  reduced  Stephen's  stake  in  the  struggle  *.  The  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  Henry,  moved  at  last  by  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  strengthened  by  the  support  of  the  pope,  made 
a  resolute  eifort  for  conciliation,  and  after  some  preliminaiy 
meetings  a  peace  was  made  at  Wallingford  and  completed  at 
Westminster",  in  which  the  national  claims  for  good  govern- 
ment were  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  an  elaborate  plan  of 
reform  was  drawn  up.  The  result  was  stated  in  the  form  of 
a  treaty  to  settle  the  succcpsion.  Each  of  the  parties  had  some- 
thing to  surrender  and  eacli  something  to  secure.  Henry  gave 
up  the  present  possession  of  the  throne  in  consideration  of  the 
right  of  succession ;  Stephen,  who  had  other  children  besides 
Eustace,  gave  up  their  title  to  the  crown  to  secure  to  them  the 
continental  estates  which  he  had  possessed  befoi-e  his  unlucky 
promotion.  He  adopted  Henry  as  his  heir  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  Henry  did  homage  and  swore  fealty :  and  the 
nobles  on  both  sides  followed,  doing  homage  and  swearing 
fealty  to  both  princes.  The  rights  of  Steplien*s  son  William 
were  guaranteed,  and  a  large  augmentation  of  property  promised 
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*  H.  Hunt.  fol.  227;  Gervase,  1373. 

^  Eustace  died  in  August,  11 53.     Gervase,  c.  1374;  R.  de  Monte. 

^  Negotiations  began  at  Wallingford  before  the  death  of  Eustace 
(Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  227,  Gervase,  1374),  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the 
barons ;  H.  de  Monte  gives  Nov.  6  as  the  date  of  the  agieement ;  towardi 
the  eud  of  November  the  king  and  Henry  met  at  Winchester;  Stephen 
a(1op)tcd  Henry  as  his  son,  nnd  both  proceeded  to  London,  where  the 
Westniiiister  treaty  was  pn)mulgated,  before  Christmas.  On  the  13th  «jf 
Januaiy,  1154,  Henry,  at  Oxford,  received  tlie  fealty  of  the  barons:  there 
was  a  conference  at  Dunstable  soon  after  on  the  question  of  destroying 
the  cAstJes,  Tiience  they  vf enx.  \ivU>  'K.eiil,  -wViete  Henry,  discoveriiig  a  plot 
agsi\uHt  his  life,  left  Stephen,  anvi  T«\.\ircv^V3  ^^^  oW^TA^nxXA'^vukandy 
duTing  Jxjnt.     Hen.  Hunt.  ?vA.  22%  *,  0<&TNtta^,«i.  vViV^VlV 
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him :  all  the  kinsmen  of  the  royal  family  and  the  clergy  were 

also  hound  hy  the  agreement.     Two  significant  clauses  complete 

the  act.     '  In  the  hu&iness  of  the  kingdom/  the  king  says,  '  I  will 

work  hy  the  counsel  of  the  duke;  hut  in  the  whole  realm  of 

England,  as  well  in  the  duke's  part  as  my  own,  I  will  exercise 

royal  justice  ^.' 

116.  The  scheme  of  reform,  which  was  drawn  up  at  Wallinff-  The  scheme 

,  r  o    ofpeform. 

ford  ',  has  not  heen  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  document,  hut 
may  he  extracted  from  the  somewhat  rhetorical  accounts  of 
the  contemporary  historians.  The  statement  made  hy  Roger 
Hoveden',  that  Henry,  in  order  to  enforce  the  necessary 
measures,  undertook  the  office  of  justiciar,  is  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggeration, although  he  distinctly  claimed  that  they  should  he 
carried  out  as  a  part  of  the  pacification^:  and,  when  he  him- 
self hecame  king,  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  them  as  furnishing 
him  with  a  programme  of  the  restoration  of  order.  They  are 
stated  as  follows,  (i)  The  royal  rights,  which  had  everywhere 
been  usurped  hy  the  barons,  are  to  be  resumed  by  the  king.  \/ 
(2)  The  estates  which  had  been  seized  by  intruders  are  to  re- 
turn to  the  lawful  owners  who  had  enjoyed  them  in  King  Henry's 
^y^'      (3)    "^^  adulterine  or  unlicenced  castles  ^  by  whom- 

'  Foedera,  i.  i8:  from  the  Ked  Book  of  the  Exchequer.  See  also  Will. 
Newb.  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 

•  Matt.  Paris  (ed.  Wats),  p.  86. 

'  *Bez  vero  constituit  ducem  justitiariam  Angliae  sub  ipso  et  omnia 
regni  negotia  per  eum  terminabiuitur.*  Hoveden,  i.  21a.  This  is  one  of 
the  additions  made  by  Hoveden  to  the  earlier  materials  which  he  was 
using;  it  has  no  contemporaneous  authority,  and  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
be  true.  Even  if  it  were  true,  Henry  stayed  in  England  too  short  a  time 
after  the  pacification  to  exercise  any  direct  authority.  John  of  Hexham 
however  says  that  it  was  one  p«rt  of  the  agreement  '  quod  Henricus  dux 
neffotia  regni  disponeret* ;  ed.  Kaine,  p.  170. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  228.  This  was  at  Dunstable  early  in  1154  :  '  Displi- 
oebat  enim  duci,  quod  castella  poet  mortem  Henrici  regis  in  pesaimos  ubus 
circumquaque  constructa  non  diruerentur,  sicut  confinnatum  et  sancitum 
fuerat  inter  eoe  in  concordiae  firmissimo  foedere.  .  .  .  Quibusdam  tamen 
suorum  castelUs  regis  dementia  vel  versutia  parcens,  pacti  communionem 
debilitare  videbatur.  Dux  igitur  super  hoc  regem  angarians,  repulsam 
quidem  passus  est.*    Ibid. 

'  Robert  de  Monte  gives  375  as  the  number;   Bouquet,  xiii.  296.     On 
this  point  John  of  Hexham  fumlKhes  further  contempoTAT^   Qv^«VefiQt&\ 
*  Ck>ntinuo  exiit  edictum  ab  eis  per  omnes  provinciaa  vioietxtiAa  coTaYrasA> 
direptioneA  interdhi,  militeB  oonJuctftios  et  sagittailoa  exteTttniTXi  xAXXoiax^'ai 
0  regno  ejkd,  mtmJtioneaque  quae  quiaque  in  sua  poiseaaioiiQ  yon^  TCLQi\«an> 
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The  lobeme  soever  erected  during  the  present  reign,  to  the  number  of  eleven 
arranged  hundred  and  fifteen  are  to  be  destroyed.  (4)  The  king  \b  to 
Stephen  and  re-stock  the  desolate  country,  employ  the  husbandmen,  and  as  fiir 
as  possible  restore  agriculture  and  replace  the  flocks  and  herds 
in  the  impoverished  pastures.  (5)  The  clergy  are  to  have  their 
peace,  and  not  to  be  unduly  taxed.  (6)  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriffs  is  to  be  revived,  and  men  are  to  be  placed  in  the  office 
who  will  not  make  it  a  means  of  gratifying  private  friendship  or 
hatred,  but  will  exercise  due  severity  and  will  give  every  man 
his  own :  thieves  and  robbers  are  to  be  hanged.  (7)  The  armed 
forces  are  to  be  disbanded  and  provided  for :  '  the  knights  are 
to  turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  intq 
pi'uning-hooks ;'  the  Flemings  are  to  be  relegated  to  their  work- 
shops, there  to  labour  for  their  lords,  instead  of  exacting  labour 
as  lords  from  the  English.  The  general  security  is  to  be  main- 
tained, commerce  to  bo  encouraged,  and  a  uniform  coinage  to  he 
struck  ^.     This  very  comprehensive  project  throws  great  light  on 

Henrici  rc^is  conRtruxerat  dinii.      Jusiitia  ei^o  et  pax  ubique  in  regno 
revocata  e8t.'     Ed.  Ridne,  p.  171. 

'  The  following  is  the  statement  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,  cc.  527,  528: 
'  Ducem  aiquidein  Normannorum  rex  in  filium  arrogavit ;  ei  et  in  eum  jus 
811UU1  tranHtulit  et  potestatem,  sibi  quoad  vixerit  regiae  dignitatis  solam 
imagincm  reservavit.  Et  si  propheticum  illud  attenderis,  jam  se  indoit 
genitore,  j:uii  ducem  arrogfavit  in  filium.  In  participem  i>^^i,  et  post* 
intMlum  successorem,  imiversi  ducem  recipient.  In  r^e  ducem,  in  duce 
regem  singuli  venerabuntur.  Et  ut  reijem  Stephanum  nunc  r^jrem  intel- 
li^as,  anti(|ua  regui  privilegia  restaurare  pn)ponit.  Regalia  pasaim  a  pro- 
ceribus  uHurpata  recipiet,  munitioned  Huis  fundatae  temporibus  diruentur, 
quarum  nimierus  uBque  ad  undecies  centum  quindecim  excrevit.  Ut  aatem 
ad  minora  recurnLs,  praedi'H  as^ignabit  colonos,  insularios  aedificiis,  nemo- 


gravabitur, 

habebit.  Defeu8ivae  locorum,  8cu  \ncecomiteB,  locis  statuentur  statutis: 
lion  in  votum  exercendae  cupiditatis  abibunt,  non  quenquam  ex  odio  per* 
Rcquentur.  Non  gratificabuntur  amicis,  non  indulgentiis  crimina  subleTt- 
bunt,  suum  cui(}ue  reservabunt  ex  integro.  Metu  poenarum  nonnullos 
afficient,  praeniiorum  exhortatione  plurimoe  excitabunt :  fiires  terrebuntnr 
in  furca ;  praedoneH  sententia  capitali  plectentur ;  milites  caligati  gladioi 
BU08  in  uBum  vomeris  ligonisque  convertent.  A  castris  ad  aratra,  a  tento* 
riis  ad  ergasteria  hlandrensium  ])lurimi  rovocabuntur,  et  quaa  nostratibos 
operas  imlixerunt,  dominis  suis  ex  necessitate  persolvent.  Quid  multis! 
Ab  excubiis  fatigati  a  communi  laetitia  respirabunt:  innocens  et  quieta 
rusticitaa  otio  relevabitur;  negotiatores  commercionim  vicissitudo  locuple* 
tabit,  Yormvk  publica  pexcusaa  vi^deuv  \Ti  x^'goo  w\^ta  «cU,  ubique  moneta.* 
rLopru])hecy  of  MerUn  referred  \«  ia  * '^^jcfeXAX.  y**^^^'^^  «^ Vb^j^^ 
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the  past  a»  well  as  on  the  future,  and  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  exact  meaneby  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution 
are  not  recorded.     It  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  Stephen,  Stephen^ 
whose  spirit  was  now  broken ;  and  Henry,  in  a  meeting  at  Dun-  t3S^ 


the 


onus* 


stable  before  he  left  England,  had  to  urge  the  king  strongly  to 
do  his  duty.  The  last  year  of  the  reign  was  accordingly  devoted 
to  the  undoing  of  the  work  that  seventeen  years  of  war  and 
anarchy  had  done.  Stephen  had  very  incompletely  performed  He  diet, 
his  task  when  he  died  in  October  1 1 54,  leaving  the  throne,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  without  a  competitor,  to  the 
great  sovereign  who  succeeded  him. 

The  reiim  of  Stephen  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  Constitu- 
whole  history,  as  exemplifying  the  working  of  causes  and  prin-  poitanoeof 
ciples  which  had  no  other  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  real  reigxL 
tendencies.  It  was  a  period  of  unprecedented  general  misery, 
and  a  most  potent  lesson  for  later  times  and  foreign  countries. 
The  moral  and  social  results  of  it  are  indeed  more  distinctly 
traceable  under  Henry  II,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
even  before  the  king's  death  it  had  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  feeling  of  national  unity  among  Normans  and  English,  as  well 
as  an  intense  longing  for  peace.  The  comparative  rarity  of 
notices  touching  the  social  life  of  the  period,  in  the  historical 
memorials  of  the  reign,  render  it  difficult  to  form  any  minute 
conclusions  on  the  material  growth  of  the  nation.  But  that  it 
was  a  period  of  great  social  change  there  can  be  no  question, 
when  we  compare  the  reign  that  followed  it  with  the  three 
reigns  that  preceded  it.  Some  part  of  the  result  is  of  course 
owing  to  the  equal  government  and  lasting  peace  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  I :  but  it  would  be  to  disregard  the  consistent  lessons 
of  all  history,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  terrible  discipline 
of  anarchy,  prolonged  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which, 

donee  sese  genitore  induerit/    Geoff.  Men.  vii.  3.    The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  thuii  given  by  Robert  de  Monte  :   '  Quod  dux  post  mortem  regis, 
si  eum  superviveret,  pacifice  et  absque  contradictione  regnum  haberet; 
juratum  est  etiam  quod  possessiones  quae  direptae  erant  ab  invasoribus  ad 
Antiques  et  legitimes  poHsessoree  revocarentur,  quorum  fueraxvt  XAxa'^Qit^ 
Henrici  optimi  regis.    De  castellis  etiam  quae  post  mortem  pT«kftdA£\>\  x^^gA 
fMsta  fuerant,  nt  ererterentur,  quorum  multitude  ad  CGGLX.XN,  ttgLT^Tt^Kiu 
enLcnverat.*   Bouquet,  xUh  2g6, 
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AdTanoeof  the  pressure  of  the  legal  government  being  rerioved,  opportunity 
was  given  for  every  sort  of  development  a^id  combination,  had 
^  no  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  men  in  general  to  the  sources  of 
^  their  strength  and  the  causes  of  their  weakness.  Although  the 
annalists  tell  mainly  of  the  feudal  usurpations  and  oppressions, 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  in  the  town  populations, 
where  feudal  rule  was  exercised  under  more  restriction  and 
with  less  impunity,  an  important  advance  towards  liberty  re- 
sulted from  the  abeyance  of  government ;  or  at  least  that  the 
municipal  unity  was  able  so  far  to  hold  its  own  as  to  prevent 
disintegration  in  one  of  the  rising  elements  of  society.  But 
this  is  an  inference  from  later  events  rather  than  a  distinctly 
recorded  fact  of  the  reign. 

Tbe  Norman  period  closes  with  the  accession  of  Henry  II, 
whose  statesmanlike  activity,  whose  power  of  combining  and 
adapting  that  which  was  useful  in  the  old  system  of  govem- 
meut  with  that  which  was  desirable  and  necessary  under  the 
new,  gives  to  the  policy  which  he  initiated  in  England  almost 
the  character  of  a  new  creation. 


dote  of  the 
period. 
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117.  New  character  of  the  constitution.— 118.  The,  king.— 119.  The  royal 
honaehold. — 12Q.  ^^ejngticjar. — 121.  The  chancellor. — 122.  The  great 
officers. — 123.  The  naUonaT^uncil. — 124.  Earls,  barons,  and  knights. 
— 125.  Legislative,  judicial,  and  other  business  of  the  courts. — 12S^Zhe 
Exchequ^.— 127.  The  Cutja  Rqgia.^128.  Thepopularoourts.— 129.  The 
Manor  and  Honour. — 180.  Royal  demesne  and  forests. — 131.  The 
boroughs. — 132.  The  labourer. — 133.  The  army.'^134.  Innovation  or 
development. 

117.  The  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  three  successors,  New  chs- 
besides  the  political  interest  which  they  possess  as  the  period  oonstitntioii 
of  the  trial  and  failure  of  feudality,  have  another  distinct  mark  times, 
in  English  history,  partly  it  is  true  resulting  from  the  former. 
The  Norman  period,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  the  epoch  of  the 
growth  of  a  new  administrative  system,  having  the  source  of  its 
strength  in  the  royal  power.     The  constitution  of  this  system 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  earlier  and  later  times.     In  the 
earlier  history,  constitutional  life  seems  to  show  itself  first  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  society,  and  to  rise  by  slow  degrees  and 
unequal  impulses  towards  the  higher ;  in  the  later  history,  the 
equilibrium   of  the    governmental    system    is   maintained  by 
regulating  the  balance  between  popular  liberty  and  admini- 
strative pressure.     The  foundation  of  the  administrative  system 
marks  the  period  that  intervenes :  and  this  foundation  was  the 
work   of  these  four  reigns.      In  attempting  a  sketch  of  the 
machinery  which  was  created  or  developed  for  making  good 
the  hold  of  the  king  upon  the  nation,  we  must  adopt  a  d^^t^wH. 
arrangement  from  that   under  which  the  Aiig\o-%axoTL  ^^\V^ 
was  examiaed  in  a  former  chapter ;   and  beginxmig  ^^in^  VXi^ 
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Fboofthe  person  and  office  of  the  king,  descend  gradually  to  the  eon- 
sideration  of  the  powers  of  the  individual  suhject  and  the  lowest 
form  of  coUective  organisation.  For,  under  the  new  system, 
it  is  from  the  person,  the  household,  the  court,  and  the  ooondl, 
of  the  king  that  all  constitutional  power  radiates ;  and  in  very 
many  respects  both  the  machinery  and  the  terminology  of 
government  bear,  down  to  the  present  day,  marks  of  their 
origin  in  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace. 
Ctamcterof  118.  The  Norman  idea  of  royalty  was  very  comprehen- 
the  Norman  sive ;   it  practically  combined  all  the   powers  of  the  national 

poriod* 

sovereignty,  as  they  had  been  exercised  by  Edgar  and  Canute, 
with  those  of  the  feudal  theory  of  monarchy,  which  was  ex- 
emplified at  the  time  in  France  and  the  Empire;  and  it  dis- 
carded the  limitations  which  had  been  placed  on  either  syst^n, 
in  England  by  the  constitutional  action  of  the  witan,  and  on 
the  Contiaent  by  the  usurpations  or  extorted  immunities  of  the 
feudatories.  The  king  is  accordingly  both  the  chosen  head  of 
the  nation  and  the  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  of  the  land :  he 
is  the  source  of  justice  and  the  ultimate  resource  in  appeal  for 
such  equity  as  he  is  pleased  to  dispense ;  the  supreme  judge 
of  his  own  necessities  and  of  the  method  to  be  taken  to  supply 
them.  He  is  in  fact  despotic,  for  there  is  no  force  that  can 
constitutionally  control  him,  or  force  him  to  observe  the  con- 
ditions to  which,  for  his  own  security,  or  for  the  regular 
despatch  of  business,  he  may  have  been  pleased  to  pledge 
Important  himself.  If  the  descendants  of  the  Conqueror  had  succeeded 
irregularity  one  another  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  inheritance,  there  can  be 
sion.  no  doubt  but  that  the  forms  as  well  as  the  reality  of  ancient 

liberty  would  have  perished.  Owing  to  the  necessity  however 
under  which  each  of  them  lay,  of  making  for  himself  a  title  in 
default  of  hereditary  right,  the  ancient  framework  was  not  set 
aside ;  and  perfunctory  as  to  a  great  extent  the  forms  of  elecUon 
and  coronation  were,  they  did  not  lose  such  real  importance  as 
they  had  possessed  earlier,  but  furnished  an  important  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  recognition 
of  the  duties  of  the  king. 
The  crown  then  couliiiueft  Vo  \i^  ^^^Mvq^\  "Caa  Vstm  ^1  ^fst^scdk 
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lion  is  duly  performed:  the  oath  of  good  government  is  taken,  Election  and 
and  the  promises  of  the  oath  are  exemplified  in  the  form  of 
charters.  Of  these  charters  only  those  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen 
are  preserved ;  the  document  called  the  charter  of  William  the 
Conqueror  heiog  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  composed  of  several  fragments  of  his  legblation  thrown 
together  in  the  traditional  form.  The  recognition  of  the  king 
by  the  people  was  effected  by  the  formal  acceptance  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  person  whom  the  national  couneil  had  elected,  by 
the  acts  of  homage  and  fealty  pesformed  by  the  tenants-in-chief, 
and  by  the  general  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  upon  the  whole 
people,  and  taken  by  every  freeman  once  at  least  in  his  life. 
The  theory  that  by  a  reversal  of  these*  processes,  that  by  re-  Right  or 
nunciation  of  homage,  by  absolution  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  *^*" 
and  by  a  declaration  that  the  rights  conferred  by  consecration 
had  been  forfeited,  the  person  so  chosen  could  be  set  aside,  was, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  competition  for  the  throne,  kept  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  the  people;  and  in  the  speech  of  Henry 
of  Winchester,  proposing  the  election  of  the  Empress  Matilda, 
it  is  explicitly  stated  ^  The  captivity  of  Stephen  is  alleged  as  a 
sentence  of  the  judgment  of  Qod,  not  less  convincing  than  the 
legal  result  of  trial  by  battle  :  on  this,  as  the  summary  decision  Arinuneiit 
of  the  Almighty,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  made  to  depend,  election  or 
but  the  neglect  of  the  solemn  promises  of  good  government  is 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  as  the  justification  of  that  decision.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  taken  to  Stephen  is  not  mentioned,  because  the 
previous  oath  taken  to  Matilda  in  her  father's  reign  is  specially 
insisted  on.  This  declaration,  although  like  the  charters  them- 
selves it  was  meant  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  stands 
on  record  as  an  important  statement  of  principle :  it  was 
met  by  Stephen's  friends  not  by  counter  allegations,  but  by 
intercessions :  neither  his  misconduct  nor  the  legality  of  his 
punishment  is  formally  denied.  Tet  against  this  significant 
circumstance  must  be  set  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  crown  the  empress ;  the  legate  himself  simply  pro\\o^'«»  ^i!l^»^* 
ahe  should  be  elected  ladj  of  England  and  'Konnsji^^.    \V>  Ve^ 

'  Wm,  JJCalmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  in.  4  44, 
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MAtilda 
never 
crowned 
queen. 


Sight  of 
inberitanoe. 


Set  aaide  by 
the  Con- 
queror. 


MeasiireR 
taken  by 
Henry  1 
to  regulate 
the  succes- 
sion. 


just  possible  that  the  consecration  which  she  had  once  received 
as  empress^  might  be  regarded  as  superseding  the  necessity  of 
a  new  ceremony  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that,  so 
long  as  Stephen  was  alive  and  not  formally  degraded,  the  right 
conferred  on  him  by  coronation  was  regarded  as  so  far  inde- 
feasible that  no  one  else  could  be  allowed  to  share  it. 

But  whilst  the  elective  principle  was  maintained  in  its  fulness 
where  it  was  necessary  or  possible  to  maintain  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  right  of  inheritance,  and  inheritance  by  primo- 
geniture, was  recognised  as  co-ordinate.  The  dying  orders  of 
the  Conqueror  were  so  worded  as  neither  to  deny  the  elective 
right  of  the  English  nation,  nor  to  annul  the  inchoate  claims  of 
his  eldest  son,  even  when  he  intended  to  evade  both'.  The 
arrangement  made  by  William  Rufus  and  Duke  Robert  of  Caen 
in  A.D.  109 1,  that  each  should  be  heir  to  the  other  in  case  of 
his  dying  childless',  proves  that  something  more  was  involved 
than  the  ancient  i>rinciple  of  the  eligibility  of  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  house;  that  a  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown 
was  supposed  to  re&ide  in  its  wearer,  and  that  the  inheritance 
of  England  was  not  materially  distinguished  from  that  of 
Normandy.  True,  the  recognition  of  the  duke  of  Noriaandy 
by  his  barons  was  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  king 
of  England  by  his  witan ;  but  in  Normandy  the  right  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  established  by  the  precedents  of  mxmy 
generations*.  The  measures  taken  by  Henry  I  for  securing  the 
crown  to  his  own  children,  whilst  they  prove  the  acceptance 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  prove  also  the  importance  of 
strengthening  it  by  the  recognition  of  the  elective  theory.  He 
did   not  go  so  far  as  his   contemporaries  in  France   and   the 


^ 


*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  II 14. 

'■'  •Neminem  Anglici  regni  constituo  heredem,  sed  aetemo  Conditori 
Cuju8  Hum  et  in  Cujus  manu  sunt  omnia  illud  commendo :  non  enim 
tantum  decus  hereditario  jure  pos«edi.'     Ord.  Vit.  vii.  15. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 09 1. 

*  William  of  Jumiegos  particularly  mentions  the  process  by  which  the 

Norman  dukes  before  their  death  procured  the  acceptance  of  their  sue* 

ce-ssors :  lib.  ii.  c.  2a ;  *w.  10.    *  'Mewm  i^^t  mihi  iUutn  subrogare,  vestrom 

eat  illi  fidem  servare,*  are  \ihe  'wox^  aA<kea»e\\>^  ^^^^^  \A>A&V;^da  on  hii 

death-bed. 
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Empire,  and  actually  obtain  the  formal  election  and  coronation 
of  his  heir;  but  in  a.b.  1116,  in  a  great  council  at  Salisbury, 
homage  was  done  and  oaths  of  fealty  taken  to  his  son  William^ ; 
in  A.D.  1 1 26,  at  London,  the  whole  council  of  the  kingdom  Oaths  three 
swore  that  if  the  king  should  die  without  a  male  heir  the  to  the 
empress  should  be  maintained  in  possession  of  the  realm  of 
England^;  a  similar  oath,  in  a.d.  1131,  was  taken  at  North- 
hampton' ;  and  after  the  birth  of  Henry  II,  which  occurred  in 
A.D.  1 1 33)  we  are  expressly  told  by  Roger  of  Hoveden  that 
the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  of  the  whole  of  the  king's 
dominions  swore  fealty  to  the  empress  and  her  little  son  whom 
he  appointed  to  be  king  after  him^.  In  like  manner,  in  a.d. 
1 152,  Stephen  demanded  the  recognition  of  Eustace  as  his  heir, 
and  even  went  so  far,  no  doubt  under  pressure  applied  by 
Ijewis  YII,  as  to  insist  that  he  should  be  anointed  and  crowned*. 
He  was  indeed  defeated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  resolution  of  Stephen  fiiil 
the  bishops,  but  Constance,  the  wife  of  Eustace,  is  said  in  after  ^"^ 
days  to  have  borne  the  title  of  queen';  and  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  the  adoption  of  Henry  11  by  Stephen, 
under  the  treaty  of  Wallingford,  shows  that  the  rule  commonly 
adopted  in  the  descent  of  fie&  was  becoming  the  accepted  theory 
of  succession  in  the  case  of  the  crown  also. 

The  importance  attaching  to  the  position  of  the  queen  is  not  The  queen. 
a  novelty  of  the  Norman  period ;  the  history  of  Eadburga,  the 
treacherous  wife  of  Brihtric^,  had  given  it  a  peculiar  interest 

*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 116. 

«  CoDt.  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 1 26;  Will.  Malmesb.  miit.  Nov.  i.  §  2. 
'  Will.  Malmesb.  Hist.  Nov.  i.  §  6 :   *  Priscam  fidem  apud  eos  qui 
dederant  novavit,  ab  his  qui  non  dederant  aooepit.* 

*  Hoveden,  i.  187 :  *  Fecit  archiepiscopos  et  comites  et  barones  totiua 
suae  dotuinationis  jurare  fidelitates  Matildi  imperatrici  filiae  suae,  et 
fienrico  filio  ejus  adhuo  minimo,  et  constituit  eum  regem  pout  se.* 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  227  ;  Gerv.  cc.  1373-1375.    See  above,  p.  331. 

*  Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  ix.  385.  The  only  evidence  that  I  can  find 
for  the  statement  is  contained  in  two  letters,  one  of  the  viscount  of  Beziers, 
the  other  of  the  common  council  of  Toulouse,  in  which  she  is  so  spoken  of. 
Bouquet,  zvi.  69,  71. 

^  According  to  Asser,  who  cites  Alfred  as  his  authority,  the  West-Saxons, 
after  the  misconduct  of  Eadburga,  refused  to  allow  to  the  king's  wife  the 
name  or  position  of  queen :   and  Ethelwulfs  second  maina^e,  \»^«SXv^t 
with  the  coronation  and  queenly  title  of  his  wife  Judiib.,  ^«a  oh^  ^^comtA 
of  his  bem^  set  aade  by  Etheibald  in  856.     Asaer.  "M..  B..  B.  ^*li .    ^o^- 
ever  tbJM  wMf  have  been  in  Weaaex,  Ethelflwiiba  the  ^e  oi  l^xixVa^^ 
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many  centuries  earlier :  and  Judith  the  wife  of  Ethelwulf  had 
ceiyed  a  very  solemn  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of  Rheima. 
The  queens  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  I,  and  Stephen 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  their  husbands*  reigns. 
The  wives  of  the  first  two  of  these  kings  received  special  coro- 
nation apart  from  their  husbands^;  they  held  considerable  estates 
which  they  administered  through  their  own  officers,  and  which 
were  frequently  composed  of  escheated  honours;  they  had 
their  own  chancellors';  they  acted  occasionally  as  regents  or 
guardians  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  with 
authority  which,  if  it  did  not  supersede  that  of  the  justiciar, 
had  at  least  an  honorary  precedence'.  The  pajrment  of  queen's 
gold,  that  is  of  a  mark  of  gold  to  the  queen  out  of  every  hundred 
marks  of  silver  paid,  in  the  way  of  fine  or  other  feudal  incident, 
to  the  king,  even  if  it  is  not  recognisable  in  Domesday,  is 
probably  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I  *.  The  acknowledged 
importance  of  her  position,  the  real  power  and  influence  with 
which  Bhe  was  trusted,  is  in  somewhat  marked  contrast  with 
the  treatment  of  the  king's  heir.  Whether  it  was  to  avoid 
the  jealousy  of  the  barons,  or  to  limit  the  ambition  of  the  pre- 
sumptive successor,  neither  William  the  Conqueror  nor  Henry  I 

crowned  queen  of  Mercia  (C.  D.  ccxcix^.  Eadgifn  the  wife  of  Edward 
the  Elder  BubBcribes  charters  only  aa  mater  regis,  Elfthiytha  the  wicked 
wife  of  Edgar  subscribes  charters  as  queen.  Emma  the  wife  of  Ethelred 
was  also  queen,  and  the  rite  of  crowning  the  queen  appears  in  the  rituals 
from  this  time.  Possibly  some  tradition  of  the  old  prejudice  may  have 
led  Lewis  VII  to  insist  so  strongly  on  the  coronation  of  his  daughter 
when  married  to  the  heir  of  the  English  crown.  See  Robertson,  £»ajs, 
pp.  166-171  ;  Freeman,  Norm.  Conq.  i.  565;  iii.  48;  iv.  179. 

*  The  wife  of  the  Conqueror  wa«  crowned  by  the  archbii<hop  of  York, 
at  WTiitsuntide  1068.  Flor.  Wig.  The  coronation  of  Matilda  the  wife  of 
Henry  I,  by  Anselm,  Nov.  11,  iioo,  and  that  of  Adeliza  his  second  wife, 
Jan.  29,  1 1 2 1,  by  Archbishop  Ralph,  are  also  specially  noticed.  Matilda,  Ste- 
phen's queen,  was  crowned  at  Canterbury  with  her  husband;  Gerv.  c.  1588. 

"  Btmard  bishop  of  S.  Davitl's  was  chancellor  to  Matil<la  the  first  wife 
of  Henry  I,  and  Godfrey  of  Bath  to  his  second.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  II15; 
Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1123. 

'  Matilda  the  wife  of  Henry  I,  acting  with  the  '  common  counsel*  of 
the  nobles  in  the  king's  absence,  sent  Archbishop  Ralph  to  Rome  in  11 16. 
Eadmer,  p.  118;  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1116.  Charters  issued  by  her  are  in 
Elmham,  p.  354 ;  Mon.  Angl.  i.  242  ;  and  Hist.  Abend,  ii.  98  ;  cf.  p.  104. 
Stephen's  queen  negotiated  and  commanded  during  his  captivity,  and  so  ht 
maintained  the  party  o{  her  Vvu^b^iXvd  'OcAit  It  Mi  to  pieces  on  her  death. 

*  Madox,  Exchequer,  p.  2^0;  lg.^\.o\i!*'&\a«v^^^^^-^^^-  "^^^a^robaWy 
the  Gersuinma  regiiuve  oiI>omeaAa.^,V.\«>\>n^-  'Sftfc^«a^»^V^l^Jt;v.\•\•k-vvv 
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seems  to  have  given  to  his  son  a  separate  establishment  by  way 

of  appanage  \     The  daughters  also  were  as  a  rule  dowered 

with  treasure,  not  with  land.     The  illegitimate  sons  of  Henry  I  The  king's 

were  however  largely  endowed,  one  of  them  receiving  an  ex* 

tensive  and  important  earldom'^ :  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  king 

in  the  second  degree  were  £Eivoiu*ed  in  the  same  way'.     But 

the  rebellion  of  Robert  against  the  Conqueror,  and  the  youth 

of  the  etheling  William,  may  perhaps  explain  more  naturally 

the  apparent  over-caution  of  the  father  in  each  case. 

119.  The  great  officers  of  the  household  form  the  first  circle  Great 
round  the  throne,  and  furnish  the  kinpr  with  the  first  elements  the  home- 
of  a  ministry  of  state.     There  is  from  the  very  first  some  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  ^^l^e  ^ine  that.  Rppara.f/»fl  khm  t^nfiPg  imi  Bftrvftnf.n 

Of^the   COnf*^  frnm  flioir   fnnnfinna  pa  nj^Tninigf rftf^iy  ;   «   difficulty 

which  is  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  deficiency  of  early 
records,  but  appears  partly  to  be  the  result  of  a  growing  policy. 
It  may  also  have  arisen  partly  from  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  distinct  systems. 

The  four  indispensable  servants  of  the  primitive  household  The  ftmr 
are  enumerated  in  the  Salian  law,  as  the  major,  inferior,  seaniio,  aerYants. 
and  mcmsccUcus*,     The  first  of  these  answers  to  the  praefectus 
or  heah-gerefa  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  second  of  the  dapifer 
or  discthegn;   the  scantio  to  the  pincema  or  cup-bearer;  the 
mariscalcus  to  the  horsthegn  or  strator^    In  this  early  arrange- 

'  William  the  son  of  Henry  I  did  however  issue  writs,  apparently  as  his 
father's  representative:  two  of  which  are  given  by  Palgrave,  Common- 
wealth, p.  clxxix ;  others  are  in  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  76,  and  in  Elm- 
ham's  Chronicle,  pp.  353,  354. 

*  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  had  the  earldom  conferred  by  his  father, 
but  the  lordship  of  Gloucester,  on  which  the  title  was  based,  was  the 
inheritance  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Kobert  Fitz-Hamon.  Reginald 
earl  of  Cornwall  got  his  earldom  in  the  struggles  of  Stephen's  reign ; 
according  to  the  Gesta  Stephani,  by  marriage  (pp.  65,  66);  accorcOng 
to  William  of  Malmesbury,  by  the  gift  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucester; 
Hist.-  Nov.  ii.  §  34. 

3  Of  this  Stephen  is  himself  the  most  important  instance. 

*  Lex  Salica  (H<rrold's  Text),  xi.  6.    The  Capitula  Remedii  mention  the 
camerarius,  buticularius,  senescalcus,  judex   publicus,  and   conestabulus. 
The  Alemannic  law  enumerates,  *  seniscalcus,  mariscalcus,  cocus,  and  pistor.* 
The  'seniscalcus'  is  said  to  mean  the  senior  servant.    Waltz,  D.  \  .Q(.\\. 
401  ;  iii.  420. 

'  The  pnefoctoB  or  pnepoaitus  of  the  king*B  'houaehckiLd,  \i\ft  i^Wmve^  ^^t^ 
^^eavA,  oooun  occaaoiudly  in  Bede :  Bedfrith  is  pra^ectia  to  '&j^>:>«t\»  >s^% 
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ment  may  be  traced  the  germ  of  later  differences,  for  the  prae- 
fectuB  and  the  strator,  the  master  of  the  household  and  the 
master  of  the  horse,  must  have  forced  their  ¥ray  into  public 
duties  much  earlier  than  the  caterer  and  the  butler.  The  Karo- 
lingian  court  had  a  slightly  different  rule:  the  four  chief 
officers  are  the  marshal,  the  steward,  the  butler,  and  the 
chamberlain^;  the  major  of  the  old  law  disappearing,  and 
his  functions  devolving,  as  we  know  irom  later  history,  partly 
on  the  dapifer,  seneschal  or  steward,  and  partly  on  the 
chamberlain  or  accountant  The  latter  distribution  of  dignity 
was  permanent,  and  was  observed,  with  some  modifications, 
down  to  the  latest  days  of  the  Empire,  in  the  electoral  body, 
where  the  Count  Palatine  was  high  steward,  the  duke  of 
Saxony  marshal,  the  king  of  Bohemia  cup-bearer,  and  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  chamberlain.  A  similar  system  had 
been  borrowed  by  the  Norman  dukes  from  their  titular  masters: 
Normandy  had  its  steward  or  seneschal,  —  for  whom  even 
the  name  of  comes  palatinus^  is  claimed, — its  cup-bearer,  its 
constable,  and  its  chamberlain ;  and  these  had  become,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  how  early,  hereditary  grand  serjeanties.  At 
tlie  time  of  the  Conquest  William  Fitz-Osbem  was,  as  his  father 
had  been,  dapifer  and  comes  palatii.  The  cbamberlainship  ¥ra8 
hereditary  to  the  house  of  Tankerville;  the  lords  of  Hommet 
were  hereditary  constables.  The  royal  household  in  England 
reproduced  the  ducal  household  of  Normandy,  and  under  the 
same  conditions ;  for  although  the  exact  dates  for  the  foundation 


\ 
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of  Kent  (H.  E.  iv.  i) ;  he  is  apparently  the  cyninges-gerefa  of  the  laws; 
Schmid,  Gcsetze,  p.  599.  The  diHcthegn  or  dapifer  is  mentioned  in  the 
Cod.  Dipl.  dccxv,  dcccviii,  &c.  Oalac  the  pincerna  of  Ethelwulf  was  also 
his  father-in-law ;  and  several  others  who  bore  the  same  title  are  mentioned. 
The  strator  or  staller  was  a  more  importiint  person  :  Alfred  the  Urator  <A 
Edward  the  Confessor  is  mentioned  by  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1052;  and  O^god 
Clapa  the  Waller,  ibid.  a.d.  1047.     Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  108-Hl. 

*  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Hofverfassung,  i.  189.  The  dispensator  of  Harold  11 
mentioned  by  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  1040 ;  Kemble  identifies  him  with  the  came- 
rarius  or  cubicularius,  who  occasionally  appears  in  the  charters ;  Saxons,  ii. 
107.  Itobert  the  dUpeiusator  of  the  Concjueror  is  mentioned  by  Ord.  Vit. 
viii.  8,  and  in  Domesday;  Ellis.  Intr.  i.  478. 
^  Stapleton  (Rotuli  Scaccaru  Normaiinia*,  vol.  i.  p.  xvii)  gives  an  extract 

from  a  cartulary  of  Trinity,  "Roueu,  o?  K,\i.  \c>^%,  Vci^v^^iiiiA^  William 

i'Ytz-Oijbem,  '  dapiferi,  qui  cornea  etakV.  ^paXaXiai 
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of  the  offices  cannot  be  given,  nor  even  a  satisfactory  list  of  their 

early  holders,  it  would  seem  certain  that,  before  the  end  of  the 

reign  of  Henry  II,  the  high  stewardship  had  become  hereditary 

in  the  house  of  Leicester,  the  office  of  constable  in  the  descend- 

ants  of  Miles  of  Hereford,  that  of  chamberlain  in  the  family  of 

Vere,  and  the  butlership  in  that  of  Albini^     But  whilst  these  ?^!^^ 

offices  were  becoming  hereditary,  the  duties  which  had  originally  offloJ^ 

belonged  to  them  were  faUing  into  the  hands  of  another  class  new  officials. 

of  ministers,  whose  titles  cause  a  sort  of  duplication  of  official 

nomenclature  which  is  somewhat  puzzling,  and  which  even  to 

the  present  day  occasionally  causes  confusion ^     The  justiciar, 

the   treasurer,  and  the   marshal  take  their   places  besides  the 

high  steward,  the  chamberlain,  and  the  constable.     Not  that  the  The  offlpes 
P  '  .    .        '  .  havedif- 

history  of  these  offices  is  in  exact  conformity :  the  constable,  as  Ji*"^* 

'  It  is  however  to  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  names  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  several  persons  at  once ;  there  are  certainly  several  dapiferi 
and  pincernae  at  the  same  time.  These  were  honorary  distinctions  pro- 
bably, although  they  may  in  some  instances  have  been  grand  serjeanties. 
The  dignity  diat  emerges  ultimately  may  be  the  chief  of  each  order ;  the 
high  steward,  the  great  butler,  the  lord  high  chamberlain.  In  later  times, 
when  these  ofiBces  had  long  become  hereditary,  and  substitutes  for  their 
holders  were  required,  they  were  instituted  with  special  reference  to  the 
household ;  the  lord  steward  of  the  household  and  the  lord  chamberiain  are 
still  court  officials.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  ot  Henry  I,  when  the  ministerial  offices  were  founded. 

'  The  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii  contains  a  document  of  the  age  of  Henry  II, 
called  'Constitutio  domus  regis  de  procuratioidbus,*  which  gives  the  daily 
allowances  of  the  several  inmates  of  the  palace:  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
and  domestic  servants  and  great  officers  of  state  are  mingled  in  amusing 
disorder.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  most  important  particulars  for 
our  present  purpose :  (i)  the  chancier  has  associatcKi  with  hmi  a  Magister 
Scriptorii ;  (2)  the  dapifer,  who  has  the  same  allowance  as  the  chancellor, 
IB  mentioned  in  coimezion  with  a  magister  dispetuator  panis,  a  dericug 
expcMoe  paniSf  and  a  company  of  bakers;  (3)  the  larder  has  its  staff  of 
officials,  cooks  and  kitchen-servants ;  (4)  the  buttery,  under  the  magister 
pineemot  whose  allowance  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  steward  and  chancellor, 
has  under  him  a  magister  dispensator  huteUriaej  with  several  subordinates, 
and  four  'escantiones;*  (5)  the  master  chamberlain,  the  treasurer,  the 
constable,  and  the  master  marshal  have  the  same  allowances  as  the  steward 
and  chancellor ;  (6)  under  the  master  marshal  John  (the  ancestor  of  the 
earls  marshal  of  later  times)  are  four  marshals,  who  again  have  servants 
of  their  own.  This  will  account  for  the  numbers  of  officers  who  bear  the 
same  names.  It  exhibits  further  the  retention  of  the  primitive  names  in 
the  now  ovei^grown  establishment  of  the  palace.  Probably  all  the  heads  of 
departments  were  important  men.  Roger  the  Larder«r  Nvaa  iii«A<^  «k\AsdDk«^ 
by  Henry  I,  a  fact  which  does  not  show  that  the  king  \>eaVA^edL  «b  VkV^o\fTO 
on  a  mere  Bervtmtf  hut  that  a  person  who  was  qualified  to  \)Q  «k  Aoivi^o'^  ^^ 
not  Bcrople  to  andertAke  the  oA'ce  of  larderer. 
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long  as  he  exists  at  all,  retains  no  smaU  share  of  his  ancient 
powers  ;  the  high  steward,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  every  one  of 
his  really  important  functions  transferred  to  the  justiciar ;  the 
office  of  marshal  becomes  hereditary,  those  of  justiciar  and 
treasurer  continue  to  be  filled  by  nomination  or  even  by  pur- 
chase ;  and  only  those  offices  which  escape  -the  dangers  of 
hereditary  transmission  continue  to  have  a  real  constitutional 
importance. 
Growth  of  120.  The  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  kings  is  the  person 
■hip.  to  whom  the  historians  and  later  constitutional  writers  give  the 

name  of  justiciartits,  with  or  without  the  prefix  wrnmus  or  eapi* 
talis^.  The  growth  of  his  functions  was  gradual,  and  even  the 
history  of  tlie  title  is  obscure ;  for  it  is  often  bestowed  on  officers 
who,  although  they  discharged  the  functions  which  at  a  later 
period  were  attached  to  it,  are  not  so  styled  by  contemporaries 
or  in  formal  documents.  The  office  appears  first  as  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  kingdom  or  vice-royalty  exercised  during  the  king's 
Holders  of  absence  from  England.  In  this  capacity  William  Fitz-Osbem, 
the  steward  of  Normandy,  and  Odo  of  Bayeux,  acted  during  the 
Conqueror's  visit  to  the  Continent  in  1067;  t^cy  were  left,  accord- 
ing to  William  of  Poictiers,  the  former  to  govern  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  latter  to  hold  rule  in  Kent,  in  the  king's  stead, 
'vice  sua;'  Florence  of  W^orcester  describes  them  as  '  custodes 
Angliac,'  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  gives  to  their  office  the  name  of 
*  praefectura'.'  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  "W^illiam  Fitz- 
Osbern,  at  least,  was  left  in  his  character  of  stewanl,  and  that 
the  Nornian  seneschalship  was  thus  the  origin  of  the  Euglish 
justiciarship.  In  1074,  when  the  king  was  again  in  Normandy, 
William  of  W^arenne  and  Richard  of  Bienfaite  were  left  in  charge 
of  England ;  to  these  Ordericus'^,  who  lived  a  generation  later, 
gives  the  title  '  praecipui  Angliae  justitiarii ; '  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  as  yet  was  definitely  attached 
to  a  particular  post.     On  another  occasion  the  office  seems  to 


the  office. 


L 


^  It  is  observable  tliat  in  the  ordinance  referred  to  in  the  last  note  there 
is  nu  provision  for  the  justiciar.  He  was  not  in  that  capacity  a  member  of 
the  household,  although  the  ch«iicei\.oT  vj^. 

'  WiJi.  Plot.  ed.  Maserea.p.  icji;  Ot^.N\\..\n.\\^qt,^S5|^.  ^^,1067. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  iv.  14. 
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have  been  committed  to  Lanfranc  \  Gk)8frld  of  Contances,  and 
Kobert  of  Mortain.  In  all  these  cases,  although  the  function  Questional 
discharged  was  one  which  belonged  to  the  later  justiciar,  and  borne, 
they  are  accordingly  stages  in  the  development  of  that  office,  it 
would  seem  safer  to  give  to  the  persons  employed  the  more 
general  name  of  lieutenant  or  vic^^rent.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  they  held  any  such  position  during  the  king^s 
presence  in  England,  or  that  they  exercised  even  in  his  absence 
supreme  judicial  functions  to  the  exclusion  of  other  great 
officers  of  the  court.  In  the  placitum  held  at  Pennenden  in 
1075  Oo8frid  acted  as  president  of  the  court,  and  in  similar 
trials  touching  the  rights  of  Ely  and  Rochester  Odo  of  Bayeux 
appeared  in  the  same  position  '. 

Under  William  Rufus  the  functions  of  the  confidential  minister  Holders  of 
were  largely  extended ;  the  office  became  a  permanent  one,  and  under  Wii- 
included  the  direction  of  the  whole  judicial  and  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  kingdom.  It  is  probable  that  the  king,  who  had 
no  great  aptitude  for  any  other  business  than  that  of  war,  was 
inclined  at  first  to  throw  the  cares  of  government  on  his  uncle 
Odo  and  the  bishop  of  Durham,  William  of  S.  Carileph ;  to  these 
prelates  later  writers  give  the  title  of  justiciar*.  But  their  treason 
opened  the  king's  eyes  to  the  imprudence  of  trusting  so  great 
authority  to  such  powerful  and  ambitious  personages.  Ranulf 
Flambard,  who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  chief  adviser  ^  seems 
to  have  earned  his  master's  confidence  by  his  ingenious  and  un- 

^  Dugdale,  Orig.  Jurid.  20,  quoted  in  Fofl8*B  Judgefl,  i.  1 1 ;  Liber  ElienHis, 
ed.  Stewart,  i.  pp.  256-260.  The  author  of  the  life  of  Lanfranc,  Milo 
Crispin,  a  contemporary  of  Anselm,  seems  to  imply  the  pame  thing: 
'Quando  gloriosus  rex  Willelmus  uiorabatur  in  Normannia,  Lanfrancus 
erat  princeps  et  custos  Angliae,  subjectis  sibi  omnibus  prindpibus,  et 
juvantibus  in  his  quae  ad  defensionem  et  dispositionem  vel  pacem  perti- 
uebant  regni,  secundum  leges  patriae.*     cap.  15. 

'  At  Pennenden,  in  1075  (above,  p.  277),  Grosfirid  of  Coutances  must 
have  been  acting  as  justiciar ;  he  is  described  in  the  Teztus  Roffensis  as 
'  qui  in  loco  regis  fuit  et  justitiam  illam  tenuit.'  Ang.  Sac.  i.  335.  For  the 
Rochester  and  Ely  cases  see  Ang.  Sao.  i.  339 ;  Liber  Eliensis  (ed.  Stewart), 
i.  252. 

'  'Odo  epiBcopus  Bajocensis,  justitiarius  et  princeps  totius  Angliae.* 
Hen.  Hunt.  foL  212.     'Willelmo  Dunelmensi  episoo]^  comxcieiTvdAXab  «s«X 
rerum  publicarum  administratfo.'    W.  Malmesb.  G.  'R.  v<r.  ^  ^06. 

*  *3ummu8  regitanim  procurator  opum  et  justitianiia  ia^tua  et^i^     Ox^. 
Vit  X.  J 8,     'Begiae  voluntAtia  maximus  exeeoutor,*    'Eawdmer^  v.  v*  "^^^ 
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GRreer  of  scrupnlous  devices  for  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and  he  may 
Flambard.  be  looked  on  as  the  first  consolidator  of  the  functions  of  the  office. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  he  had  a  share  in  the  work 
of  the  Domesday  Survey^.  He  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Bayeux,  in  which  Caen,  the  seat  of  the  Norman  treasuiyy  was 
situated,  and  had  been  brought  up  among  the  inferior  officials 
of  the  ducal  court  \  He  had  held,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  a  small  estate  in  Hampshire',  possibly  acquired  in 
the  service  of  the  Norman  bishop  William  of  London.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  household  of  Bishop  Maurice,  whom 
he  left  to  become  chaplain  to  the  king,  an  office  which  he  had 
held  for  some  years  before  he  came  into  prominent  importance  *. 
As  the  annals  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  fiimish  the  names  of  no 
great  lawyers  or  financiers,  as  Ranulf  was  employed  at  court 
during  the  later  years  of  it,  and  as  his  subsequent  career  proves 
him  to  have  possessed  great  ability,  if  not  a  systematic  policy  of 
administration,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  rendered 
himself  useful  in  the  compilation  of  the  great  rate-book  of  the 
kingdom.  And  sucli  a  supposition  almost  answers  the  objection 
taken  to  the  statement  of  Ordericus,  that  he  made  a  new  survey 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
evidence.  The  chronicler  may  have  heard  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  registration  of  the  revenue,  and  may  have  attributed 
it  to  bini  as  a  measure  adopted  during  his  term  of  high  office. 
Titles  given  However  this  mav  have  been,  and  by  wliatever  name  the  post 
was  distinguished,  it  became  in  Flambard's  hands  all  important. 
He  is  called  by  Florence  of  Worcester  *  uegotiorum  totius  regni 
exactor,'  and  *  placitator  et  totius  regni  exactor* : '  expressions 
which  recall  the  ancient  identity  of  the  gerefa  with  the  exactor^ 
and  suggest  that  one  part  of  the  royal  policy  was  to  entrust  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  praefectus  or  high  steward 

*  Above,  p.  302. 

^  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  8:   he  ha<l  been  under  Robert  the  dispenscUor  (above, 
p.  344),  who  had  given  him  the  name  of  Flambiird. 
^  Uomesday,  i.  51 ;  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  420. 

*  Monachus  Dunelmenflis,  Aug.  Sac.  i.  706.     He  is  spoken  of  as  a  clerk 
in  tlw  Domesday  Book,  \.  15,^,  \i*\,    YAiia,  Ivitt.  i.  ^^20. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1099,  1100. 
*  Above,  p.  82. 
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to  a  clerk  or  creature  of  the  court.  Robert  Bloett,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  is  called  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  '  justitiarius  totius 
Angliae^:'  he  may  have  succeeded  Ranulf,  but  of  his  adminis- 
tration  nothimr  is  known.      The  next  holder  of  the  office  is  S?"?®'  ^ 

^  Bishop 

Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury.  He  had  a  history  somewhat  like  g^r  of 
that  of  Ranulf  Flambard.  He  also  was  a  poor  priest  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen.  He  had  attracted  Henry's  notice,  long 
before  he  came  to  the  throne,  by  his  expeditious  way  of  cele- 
brating divine  service,  had  been  enlisted  by  him  as  a  sort  of 
chaplain  steward,  and  by  his  economy  and  honesty  had  justified 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  '.  After  Henry's  accession  he  was 
at  first  employed  as  chancellor,  and  after  the  reconciliation  of 
the  king  with  Anselm  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
being  the  first  prelate  canonically  elected  since  the  dispute 
about  investiture  had  arisen.  He  seems  to  have  risen  at  the 
same  time  to  the  place  of  justiciar'.      Under  his  miidance,  His ad- 

...  ...       ministimtiTe 

whether  as  chancellor  or  as  justiciar,  the  whole  administrative  skill. 

system  was  remodelled ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia  regis  and 
Exchequer  was  carefully  organised,  and  the  peace  of  the  country 
maintained  in  that  theoretical  perfection  which  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  the  Sword  of  Righteousness^.  He  is  the  first 
justiciar  who  is  called  'secundus  a  rege.'  He  retained  the 
title  of  justiciar  until  his  arrest  by  Stephen.  His  personal 
history  need  not  be  further  pursued.  Roger  of  Salisbury  cer- 
tainly bore  the  title  of  justiciar";  whether  he  acted  as  the  king's 
lieutenant  during  his  absence  is  uncertain,  and  even  yet  it  must 

'  Henry  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bishop's  court,  and  can  scarcely 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  his  right  to  bear  the  title.  He  calls  him  dis- 
tinctly '  Justitiarius  totius  Angliae.'    Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  695. 

*  Will.  Newb.  i.  6 ;  W.  Mahnesb.  G.  R.  v.  §  408. 

'  'Rogerius  vir  mas^us  in  saecularibus,  nunc  vero  regis  justitiarius.' 
Hen.  Hunt,  de  Cont.  Mundi ;  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  700.  'Rogerus  autem  justitiarius 
fuit  totius  Angliae  et  secundus  a  rege.'  Hen.  Hunt.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  fol.  319. 
He  is  called  justiciar  also  by  WilBam  of  Malmesbury,  G.  R.  v.  §  408. 
'  Secundus  post  regem  in  omnibus  negotiis  habebatur  .  .  .  curae  palatinae 
regnique  negotiis  cunctis  specialius  est  praepositus ;'  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  46. 
'Secundus  enim  a  rege  in  regno  praeeminebat  universis  judicibus  et  prin- 
cipibus  ;'  John  of  Hexham,  p.  135.     See  also  Ordericus  Vit.  xiii.  40. 

*  In  his  epitaph,  Archaeologia,  ii.  190. 

*  Henry  uses  the  term  eapitalis  jtutUiariuB  in  a  cYiaxtec,  "SoedLA.  ^%\ 

'  "SUA  coram  me  rel  capiUdi  justitiario  meo  ;*  but  tb,\B  msb^  Tio^  xcitet  \o 
JBcgor, 
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be  questioned  whether  the  name  possessed  a  precise  official 
significance^.  Several  other  ministers  receive  the  same  name 
even  during  the  time  at  which  he  was  certainly  in  office-:,  even 
the  title  of  capilalis  justitiaritu  is  given  to  officers  of  the  Curia 
regis  who  were  acting  in  subordination  to  him'.  We  have, 
however,  been  tracing  the  development  of  the  office  rather  than 
the  history  of  the  title.  The  latter,  not  improbably^  gained 
definiteness  of  application  as  the  functions  of  the  office  de- 
veloped. The  ^  magister  justitiarius '  of  the  Norman  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  who  poBsibly  took  his  name  from  the  Norman  chief 
minister  of  England,  appears  soon  after  the  middlie  of  the 
twelfth  century'.  The  title  of  justiza  of  Aragon,  a  minister 
not  unlike  the  later  chief  justices  of  England,  is  first  foond  in 
the  twelfth  century^.  The  seneschal  of  Normandy  receives  the 
name  of  justitiar  under  Henry  II.  It  is  only  in  the  same  reign 
that  the  office  in  England  acquires  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
definite  name  of  summus  or  cajntalis  justitiarius,  or  jtistitiarius 
totius  Angliae, 

For  the  office,  the  development  of  which  is  thus  only  ob- 
scurely traceable,  it  is  easier  to  find  analogies  in  foreign  systems 
than  to  produce  a  consecutive  history  to  connect  it  with  known 
antecedents.      A  general  view  of  the  Norman  policy  suggests 


*  In  a  letter  of  Henry  to  Anselm,  dated  at  Bouen,  he  tells  him  that  he 
has  given  notice  to  the  justiciars  to  act  hy  the  archhiahop's  advice. 
Whether  these  were  the  regents  or  the  judges,  or  both,  may  be  questioned. 
We  find  the  queen  and  the  heir-apparent  acting  with  considerable  powor 
in  the  king's  absence.     Above,  p.  342  ;  and  below,  p.  395. 

*  See  below,  p.  389. 

^  Giannone,  lib.  xi.  c.  4,  mentions  a  charter  of  11 41  as  attested  by  *Hen- 
ricus  Ollia  Dei  gratia  regalis  justitiarius.'  The  marriage  settlement  of 
Queen  Johanna  in  1177  is  signed  by  a  *  magister  justitiarius,*  a  *regiae 
curiae  magister  justitiarius,'  a  'regiae  curiae  justitiarius,*  and  a  'sacri  regii 
palatii  logotheta*  as  well.  Although  the  Sicilian  kings  copied  Byzantine 
as  well  as  Western  forms,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several  of  their 
ministers  and  bishops  were  Englishmen.  Kobert  of  Salisbury,  chanoelliMr 
of  Sicily  in  1 147  (Joh.  Salisb.  Polycr.  vii.  19;  John  of  Hexham,  c.  275), 
Herbert  of  Middlesex,  bishop  of  Cosenza  (R.  Diceto,  c.  6j8),  Richwd 
Palmer,  archbishop  of  Messina  in  1183,  ^^<^  ^^^  contemporaneous  arch- 
bishops of  Palermo,  Walter  and  Bartholomew,  were  Englishmen.  See 
Hov^en,  vol.  ii.  pref.  p.  xcii. 

*  On  the  Judex  mediua  oi  ^\<TOit\«  wid  the  Justitia  of  Aragon,  see 
JDu  Cange.  sub  voc. ;  Dunham,  li\at.  qI^^^smi^V?.  v-\'^-V^^\lM^ffl^M,  A. 
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that  the.  form  taken  hy  the  institution  on  English  ground  arose 
partly  from  the  king's  desire  to  prevent  the  administration 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  nohle.  In  a  small  territory 
like  Normandy,  where  the  duke  was  always  at  home,  and  where 
very  much  of  the  judicial  husiness  was  devolved  on  the  courts  of 
the  feudatories,  an  officer  like  the  seneschal  might  suffice  for  all 
necessary  husiness  of  state.  But  in-  England,  where  the  king  Neoenlty 
could  not  he  always  resident,  where  the  amount  of  public  such  offloer 
business  was  increasing  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  political 
changes,  and  where  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  new  system  should  be  devised.  The  same  need  was 
felt  in  France;  and  the  same  tide  of  events  which  threw  the 
administration  here  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Roger,  brought  the 
management  of  affairs  there  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  Suger  ^. 
In  each  case  we  see  an  ecclesiastical  mayor  of  the  palace ;   a  Convenifino 

..o'  having  ai 

representative  of  the  king  in  all   capacities,  lieutenant  in  his  eodesiartio 

,  ,.-  .•!.•  •  ••-•11   in  the  office 

absence,  chief  agent  m  his  presence;  prime  minister  in  legal, 

financial,  and  even  military  affiurs;  but  prevented  from  his 
spiritual  profession  from  founding  a  family  of  nobles  or  with- 
drawing from  the  crown  the  powers  which  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  sustain.  The  expedient  was  a  transitional  one; 
the  clerical  justiciars  were  superseded  by  baronial  ones  when 
Henry  II  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  stand  the  risk,  and 
occur  again  only  under  his  sons,  whose  exigencies  and  whose 
policy  compelled  them  to  employ  such  ministers  as  they  foimd 
trained  to  their  hands,  and  as  were  otherwise  qualified  to  act 
as  mediators  between  themselves  and  their  people. 

121.  The  chancellor,  who  at  a  later  period  entered  into  many  The  ohan- 

'  Suger's  position  at  the  French  court  is  spoken  of  in  very  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  Roger's :    '  praeerat  palatio ;'   '  nee  ilium  a  claustri  cura  pro- 
hiberet  curia,  nee  a  consiliis  principum  hunc  excusaret  monasterium  ;' 
'cumque  ab  eo  jura  dictarentur  nullo  unquam  pretio  declinavit  a  recto;' 
'praecipua  regoi  incumberent  negotia;'   'ex  eo   siquidem  tempore,  quo 
primum  regiis  est  adhibitus  consiliis,  usque  ad  vitae  illius  terminum  con- 
stat regnum  semper  floruisse  et  in  melius  atque  amplius,  dilatatis  terminis 
et  hostibuB  subjugatis,  fuisse  provectum.    Quo  sublato  de  Hiod^.o  «\A^\a 
flceptrum  r^gni  gravem  ex  illius  absentia  sen^t  jACtunoxi?     N\\aw  %w\getv^ 
lib.  i.    *  Bejv . , .  peregre  jam  profecto,  cum  vir  efltre^ua  t«c>3kxii  ^qtolvs^a 
patiivtar/   Ib.Ub.U. 
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r  of  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  jtuticiar,  appean  in  histot; 
very  much  earlier.  The  name,  derived  probably  &om  the 
caneeUi,  or  skreen  behind  which  the  secretarial  work  of  the 
royal  hunsehold  was  carried  on,  claims  a  considerable  anti- 
quity; and  the  offices  which  it  denotes  ore  Tarioos  in  propor- 
tion. The  chancellor  of  the  Earolingian  BovereignB,  succeeding 
to  the  place  of  the  more  ancient  referendarvut'^,  is  simply 
the  royal  notary :  the  archi-caacellarius  is  the  chief  of  a  large 
body  of  such  officers  associated  under  the  name  of  the  chancery, 
and  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  royal  seat  It  is  trota  this 
minister  that  the  English  chancellor  derives  his  name  and 
function.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  first  of  our  Bovereigni 
who  had  a  sea),  is  also  the  first  who  had  a  chancellor  :  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror  the  office  has  descended  in  re!gular  anc- 
cession.  It  seems  to  have  been  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 
generally  if  not  always,  at  liost  in  England,  held  by  an  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  and  on  ■ 
footing  with  the  great  dignitaries'.  The  chancellor  was  tlie 
niost  dignified  of  the  royal  chaplains,  if  not  the  actual  head  of 
that  body.  The  whole  of  the  secretarial  work  of  the  household 
and  court  fell  on  the  chancellor  and  chaplains;  the  keeping  of 
the  royal  accounts  under  the  treasurer  and  justiciar,  the  drawing 

'  Waitz.  D.  V.  G.  ii.  409,  traces  the  history  of  the  Merovinjfiiia  rtftrrw- 
dariut  an  a  \vij  officer  :  the  Bcrijitoren,  niitarii,  nnd  cunceUarii  leem  to  Ihtk 
been  part  of  liia  staff.  In  the  Itijuiwian  law,  however,  he  .ijipenrs  with  tin 
nptioutea ;  and  in  llis  Xirulinj^aD  porioil,  the  archi-cancetlariiiH  or  oDcd- 
l«l|aj^ba  kvi!p9  Uaari.  ht^omc^  nn  important  officer.  Ibid.  iii.  426. 
F^"'  ttm  time  of^^l^Hbo  Piou5  tiie  chancellor  was  genenJly  in  bulr 
.hat  the  nroh-chancellor  had  origiaally 
i^xcept  80  far  ae  it  waa  the  storehoun 
\-m  of  the  ofRce  of  arch-chmncellor  and 
of  the  BonB  of  Le«-ig.  Of  oonrae  tht 
I'lfiire  the  age  of  Edwud  the  Con- 
11  .v<  introduced  inlo  EogLand.  The 
iiiiHt  have  been  very  much  like  thai 
II-.  who  attesta  Edward's  charter  to 
{ .'ireon  who  appears  an  cancellariu*  ia 
I  if  Crediton  is  called  chimoelloT  bf 
t  may  \<e  remarked  that  the  office  of 
rn  in  England  until  some  time  after 
il&Ueil  tlis  duties  latai  given  to  the  dun- 
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up  and  sealing  of  the  royal  writs,  and  the  conducting  of  the 
king's  correspondence.  The  chancellor  was,  in  a  manner,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  all  departments  \  He  was  generally 
rewarded  for  his  service  with  a  bishopric^  and  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  fitting  that  the  office  should  be  retained  by  him  after 
his  consecration.  Of  the  early  chancellors  none  are  of  particular  Early  chan- 
eminence,  or  perhaps  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of 
the  justiciar.  The  office  was  however  held  by  William  GifiGEu*d, 
whose  services  were  influential  in  procuring  the  election  of 
Henry  I ;  by  Roger  of  Salisbury  himself,  before  his  promotion 
to  episcopal  rank  and  to  the  justiciarship ;  and  by  his  son,  also 
named  Roger,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Stephen  ^ 

122.  The  treasurer  during  the  Norman  period  was  the  keeper  Thetrea- 
of  the  royal  treasure,  which  was  preserved  at  Winchester :  he 
was  also  an  important  member  of  tbe  household,  and  sat  in  the 
Exchequer  at  Westminster,  where  he  received  the  accounts  of 
the  sheriff  William  of  Pont  de  I'Arche,  who  had  been  treasurer 
to  Henry  I,  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  seizure  of  the 
Winchester  treasure  by  Stephen' ;  and  the  office  was  so  impor- 
tant that  Bishop  Roger  obtained  it  for  his  nephew  the  bishop 
of  Ely^.    But,  like  the  chancellorship,  it  falls  far  below  the  first 

rank  of  ministerial  dignities.     The   chamberlain  was  another  The  oham- 
,  _  ,  ,  berlain. 

financial  officer  ° :  his  work  was  rather  that  of  auditor  or  ac- 

^  The  words  of  John  of  Salisbury,  *Hic  est  qoi  regni  leges  cancellat 
iniquas,  et  mandata  pii  principis  aequa  &cit/  are  a  curious  anticipation  of 
the  history  of  the  chieuaci^or's  equitable  jurisdiction  as  developed  at  a  later 
period.  The  play  on  the  word  is  only  a  jesting  one.  The  reference  to 
equity  is  explained  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Curia  Regis  was  by  its 
very  nature  a  court  of  remedial  and  -equitable  jurisdiction  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word  equitable.    See  below,  pp.  390,  391. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 102.  Mr.  Foss's  list  of  the  chancellors  of  Henry  I  is 
as  follows : — ^William  Giffard,  iioo ;  Roger,  iioi  ;  William  Giffard  again, 
1 103;  Waldric,  1104;  Ranulf,  1107-1123;  Geofl&ey  Rufus,  1124.  The 
dates  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximations.  The  seal  was  kept  during 
Henry  Ts  reign  by  the  magister  scriptorii,  as  appears  from  the  Ci)n8titutio 
Domus  Regis  (lib.  Nig.  i.  341  ;  p.  345  above) ;  he  was  probably  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  chancellor  in  the  position  held  in  Henry  II's  reign  by  the 
Ticechancellors.  Richard,  *qui  regfii  sigilli  sub  cancellario  custos  erat,' 
became  a  bishop  in  1121.    Cont.  Flor.  Wig. 

*  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  5.  He  is  called  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in 
conjunction  with   Bishop   Roger,  cust09    (Aeiattforum    TegaUuaw;    n^&X*. 

Nov.  i.  §  II.  J 

*  DialcmiB  de  8c»ccaii<s  t  8,  ^ 

'  See  M^ox,  Hitt  Exdk.  pp,  ^8  9X1, 
JOL.I.  ^  ^ 
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conntant  than  that  of  treasurer :  he  held  a  more  defibit«  positioii 
in  the  honschoUl  tlian  the  officers  already  enumerated,  and  in 
the  judicial  work  of  the  country  he  was  only  less  important 
than  the  justiciar. 
Domertic  The  offices  of  steward,  butler^  constable,,  and  marshal  oom- 

ihe  court,     plete  the  machinery  of  the  household.     The  first  of  these,  as 
The  high-     we   have   already   seen,   was    eclipsed   in   his  most   important 
constable,     functions  by  the  justiciar^  and   makes  in  his  official  capacity 
'  no  great  figure  in  English  history.     The  constable,  who   ex- 
ercised  the   office  of  quartermaster-general   of  the  court  and 
army,  and  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  Angloi Saxon  staller  ^ ; 
and  the  marshal,  whose  functions  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  constable,  reached  at  a  comparatively  early 
date  the  position  of  hereditary  dignities.    Their  military  func- 
tions  however  preserved  them  from  falling  into  the   class  of 
mere  grand  serjeanties,  and  at  a  later  period  they  had  very  great 
importance   in    the   management   of  the   army*.      During  the 


'  Of  the  early  functions,  as  well  as  of  the  re^t  of  the  history,  of  the 
coiiBtablcB  we  have  not  much  information.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
conuK  ittubuli  of  the  l^yzantine  court,  an<l  appears  in  the  West  as  earlj 
as  the  days  of  C^re^'ory  of  Tours.  Tlie  duties  of  the  constables  of  France 
are  given  by  Du  C.ingo,  s.  v. ;  and  those  of  the  constables  of  Naples  by 
Giannonc,  xi.  i.  J  Jut  these  officers  are  not  exactly  parallel  with  the 
constables  of  England.  In  Naples  the  constable  kept  the  king's  sword, 
cominan<led  the  army,  appointed  the  quarters,  disciplined  the  troops  »ii«l 
distributeii  the  sentinels ;  the  marshals  and  all  other  officers  being  his 
subordinates.  ITie  Fronch  office  was  nearly  the  same.  In  England  how- 
ever the  marshal  wim  not  subordinate  to  the  constable.  Probably  the 
English  marshals  fulfilled  the  duties  which  had  been  in  Normandy  dis- 
charged by  the  cousUil>les.  Tiie  marshal  is  more  distinctly  an  officer 
of  the  court,  the  constable  one  of  the  castle  or  army.  But  the  obscurity 
of  the  distinction  is  accounted  for  by  the  hyiiothesis  of  the  text. 

^  In  the  roign  of  Fldward  I  the  Earls  Bohuu  and  Bigod,  the  constable 

and   marshal,    refused    to   exercise   their  functions   except   in   the   king'f 

presence,  and  hel])ed  to  bring  on  the  crisis  that  led  to  the  confirmation 

of  the  charters.     Carte,  Hist.  Engl.  il.  269,  gives,  from  Anstis,  an  account 

of  their  duties  at  that  time :  *  to  examine,  judge,  and  determine  whether 

those  who  owed  services  by  their  tenures  answered  those  services  by  the 

quidities  and   numbers   of  the   }M3rsons   required;   then   to   muster   those 

whom  they  thought  proper  to  admit,  and  to  assign  them  quarters ;  and, 

if  it  was  an  expedition  to  foreign  parts,  to  billet  tliem  into  sliips  for  their 

tranB])ortation,  and  to  govern  them  while  they  were  upon  the  sea ;  and 

upon  their  landing  to  d\recl  \tvU>  >w\\a.\,  WttaAions  and   companies  they 

Bhould  be  formed ;  and  dviriu^;  t\ie  tui^-woX  >NWft  \*>  VvJA  ca\ss\.  Va  ^Jba  di- 

term  J  nations  of  all  offences  coimxAt^^^  vt^vaaX.  \>tta\»«^  ^i  ^w«%aAVft 
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Norman  reigns  neither  of  them  comes  into  much  prominence. 
Miles,  the  constable  of  Gloucester,  who  was  made  earl  of 
Hereford  by  the  empress,  and  whose  dignity  descended  to  the 
Bohuns,  is  the  first  of  the  number  who  takes  the  position 
ordinarily  associated  with  the  title  of  high  constable.  Both  the 
constable  and  the  marshal  had  places  said  definite  functions 
in  the  Exchequer.  Somewhat  of  the  same  developing  and 
defining  process  which  we  have  traced  in  the  justiciarship  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  these  offices.  Not  only  was  there  a  ContolidA- 
double  set  of  officials^  arising  partly  perhaps  from  the  consoli-  g^^ffioei 
dation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  courts,  but  each**  e court 
of  the  offices  seems  to  have  beea  held  by  several  co-ordinate 
functionaries— there  are  several  dapiferi  and  camerarii^;  and 
as  every  castle  had  its  owp  constable,  there  were  many  barons 
who  had  a  right  to  call  themselves  the  king's  constables.  The 
attainment  by  some  one  of  these  of  the  right  to  call  himself 
high  steward,  or  high  constable,  was  doubtless  a  gradual  pro- 
ceeding; and  it  may  conjecturally  be  referred  to  the  age  of 
Stephen  when  both  the  contending  parties  sought  to  retain 
their  fickle  partisans  by  the  gift  of  honours  and  titles.  Probably 
each  one  of  these  offices  has  a  Iiistory  of  its  own,  for  which  only 
scanty  materials  now  exist. 

The  separation  of  the  great  functionaries  of  the  household  Court  offioei 
from  those  of  the  State  is  ultimately  marked  by  the  fact  of  rediUunr: 
the  former  becoming  hereditary,  while  the   latter  continue  to 
be  ministerial.     And  this  is  further  distinguished :  the  minis-  State  offioei 
terial  offices  are  saleable.     The  treasurer,  the  chancellor,  even 
the  justiciar,  pays  a  sum  of  money  for  his  office,  or  even  renders 
an  annual  rent  or  ferm  for  it'.     This  practice  runs  on  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  when,  so  many  of  the  dignities  having  be- 
come hereditary,  and  the  feeling  of  the  nation  being  strongly 
expressed  in  favour  of  reform,  the  king  was  compelled  to  choose 
his  -subordinate  ministers  with  some  reference  to  their  capacity 


the  dedfidon  of  all  civil  causes  arising  in  the  army  couceonmig  ^^  ti.^Na 
of  prisoneni  and  booties  taken,  and  such  like.* 

^  See  Msdox,  Exchequer,  chap.  ii. ;  and  p.  545  above. 

'  See  below,  pp.  383,  384. 
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lification of 
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for  business.  Such  a  history  may  account  for  much  €i  the  in- 
definite and  complicated  cliaracter  of  the  offices  of  State. 

The  powers  of  these  officers  were  very  considerable,  and 
were  extended  by  continual  encroachments.  Each  dignitaiy  of 
the  household  was  a  member  of  the  Curia  Begb  and  Exchequer, 
and  in  that  capacity  exercised  from  time  to  time  judicial  func- 
tions. Each  too  had  under  him  a  staff  of  serrants  over  whom 
he  exercised  judicature  and  discipline;  and  this  was  extended 
to  the  cognisance  of  all  offences  committed  or  disputes  arising 
in  the  department  which  was  nominally  under  his  management. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  courts  of  the  high  steward,  the  con- 
stable, and  the  marshal,  which  are  subjects  of  complaint  down 
to  a  late  period.  These  courts  were  naturally  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  the  common  law  of  the  land  which  was  admin- 
istered by  the  justiciar  or  under  his  superintendence. 

123.  Tlie  witcnagemot  of  the  kingdom,  now  subsisting  under 
the  title  of  the  great  court  or  council,  forms  a  second  circle 
round  the  sovereign  ^.  Under  the  Conqueror  this  assembly 
retained  very  much  of  its  earlier  character  :  the  bishops  and 
abbots  still  attended  in  virtue  of  their  official  wisdom,  and  with 
them  the  great  officers  of  State  and  the  chief  of  the  Norman 
baronage.  It  was  however  rather  a  court  than  an  organised 
council.  It  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  that  the  tenure  of  a 
particular  estate  of  land,  held  by  homage  and  fealty,  either  was 
an  indispensable  qualification  or  bestowed  the  privilege  of  mem- 
bership :    and  before  the  reign  of  Henry  II  it  would  be  rash 


*  Gneist,  Yerwalt.  i.  23S  sq.,  argues  strongly  against  the  continuanoe 
of  the  witenageiiiot  in  the  form  of  a  feudal  council,  and  maintains  the 
practically  absoiitte  character  of  the  government  in  the  Norman   times. 
It  >^oiil(l  not  now  be  contended  that  the  assemblies  brought  together  by 
the  Conqueror  or  Henry  I  had  the  definite  organisation  of  the  parliamenta 
of  Edward  I,  or  even  of  the  councils  of  Henry  II.     But  that  thei«  were 
such  gatherings  of  magnates,  an<l  that  those  gatherings,  when  they  emerge 
from  obscurity  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  were  assemblies  of  tenants-in- 
chief,  is  clear  on  the  face  of  the  history.     The  period  was  one  of  tranaitiam 
and  giowth  in  every  way.     No  l^islativo  act  turned  the  witenagemot 
into  a  feudal  council,  and  no  legislative  act  turned  the  feudal  councu  into 
A  parliament.      On  the  other  hand,  Gneist's  position,  that   the   Norman 
assemblies  were  not  indepenOLenXi  \«i^AaA.\N^  ot  ^NottLln^  assemblies,  needs 
no   proof.      The  kings  were  pxwiWcaW^  ^^Q«o\\)L^A,\i^i^.  ^«^  ^niu^asMi  the 
theory  and  the  form  of  a  naUoi^  covxiicJA.* 
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to   maintain   that  every  tenant-in-chief  of  the  crown  was  a  Assembly! 

toniuitS'iD 

member  of  the  assembly,  although  every  member  of  the  assembly  chief, 
was,  after  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  investiture,  obliged 
to  hold  his  barony  by  homage  and  fealty.  It  is  of  course  only 
to  the  bishops  and  abbots  that  that  measure  directly  applies, 
but  its  operation  in  their  case  necessarily  involves  the  obser- 
vance of  the  rule  in  all  others.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  from 
the  Domesday  record  that  the  tenants-in-chief  had  long  had 
their  position  and  character  defined.  That  the  forcing  of  homage  • 
and  fealty,  with  the  baronial  tenure,  upon  the  bishops  had  the 
effect  of  annihilating  their  earlier  title  to  appear  in  the  witena- 
gemot  as  sajpientes  can  scarcely  be  maintained  ^  It  completed 
however  the  symmetry  of  the  baronage,  and  gave  a  basis  of 
uniformity  to  the  court  in  which  they  were  assembled.  The  Other  ooui 
kings  no  doubt  exercised  the  right  of  associating  in  their 
deliberations  such  counsellors  as  it  might  seem  convenient  to 
admit,  as,  for  instance^  a  Roman  legate,  a  Norman  prelate  who 
would  be  unlikely  to  have  lands  in  England,  or  even  lawyers, 
monks,  or  clergymen  of  special  skill  or  sanctity;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  such  strangers  would  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
case  of  any  difference  of  opinion.  Except  in  the  anomalous 
period  of  Stephen's  reign,  there  are  no  records  of  any  such 
discussions  as  might  lead  to  divisions.  In  private  perhaps  the 
sovereign  listened  to  advice,  but,  so   far  as  history  goes,  the 

^  Matthew  Paris  places  the  commutation  of  title  in  a.d.  1070:  *£pi- 
Bcopatus  quoqiie  et  abbatias  omnes  quae  baronias  tenebant  et  eatenus 
ab  omni  servitute  saeculari  libertatem  habuerant,  sub  servitute  statuit 
militari,  inrotulans  singulos  episcopatus  et  abbatias  pro  voluntate  sua,  quot 
mill  tea  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  hostilitatis  tempore  voluit  a  singulis 
exhiberi'  (ed.  Wats,  p.  7).  Even  if  this  refers  to  any  real  act  of  William, 
and  is  not  a  mistaken  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the 
change  is  not  completed  until  the  prelates  do  homage  and  fealty  for  their 
temporalities.  The  exact  form  and  nature  of  episcopal  homage  is  a  matter 
of  (jUscussion,  on  which  see  Taylor,  Glory  of  Regality,  pp.  357  sq.  Glan- 
vill  (ix.  i)  says,  'episcopi  vero  consecrati  hoinagium  facere  non  Bolent 
domino  regi  etiam  de  baroniis  suis,  sed  fidelitatem  cum  juramentis  inter- 
positis  ipsi  praestare  solent.  Electi  vero  in  opiscopos  ante  consecrationem 
suam  homagia  sua  facere  solent/  As  no  bishop  could  say  to  the  king 
*  devenio  homo  vester,'  the  form  was  probably  of  the  nature  of  fealty 
rather  than  homage.  Hence  the  bishops  were  summoned  \a  -^«tT\wn\«QX> 
'  in  fide  et  dilectione  quibus  nobis  tenemini,*  lay  \oTda  *  \tl  ^^^^i  ^N» 
homa^o.'  Yet  in  common  ianguage  the  bishops  VioVd  tVieVt  >a8iXOT£L«t&  ^^1 
botoBge  and  fealty. 
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coQiisellors  who  took  pari  in  formal  deliberataoBs  must  have 
been  unanimous  or  subservient.  An  assembly  of  courtierB, 
holding  their  lands  of  the  king,  and  brought  togetlier  rather 
for  pompous  display  than  for  political  business,  may  Beem 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  national  council  '•  Such  as 
it  was,  however,  this  court  of  bi8hoi>s,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  was  the  council  by  whose  advice  and  consent  the  kings 
condescended  to  act,  or  to  declare  that  they  act«d  \ 

A  council  based  on  the  principle  that  its  members  are 
qualified  by  feudal  tenure  of  land  ought  not  to  confiue  itself 
to  an  assembly  of  magnates :  it  should  include  all  freeholders 
of  town  or  country  who  are  not  under  any  mesne  lord,  and 
would  thus  be  in  theory  a  much  larger  and  more  liberal  re- 
presentation of  the  nation  than  anything  that  had  existed  since 
the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.  On  some  occasions,  e8i)ecially  al 
the  great  councils  of  Salisbur}'  in  1086  and  11 16,  it  is  probable 
that  a  genenil  muster  of  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom  was 
held,  at  which  all  were  expected  either  to  be  pressent  or  to  send 
their  exeusea  by  the  sheriffs,  who  on  the  former  occasion  are 
efrpecially  said  to  have  been  summoned  ^.  But  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  reidly  eousult^id  on  business,  or  to  whom  the 
show  of  sueh  attention  was  paid,  must  have  been  always  very 
limited.  As  both  earlier  and  later  was  the  case,  oidy  the 
liighest  class  was  called  on  to  treat  of  the  highest  matters ;  the 


'  Gneist  (Verw.  i.  223)  remarks  that  in  the  solemn  courts  held  at  the 
fefltivala  the  oppressed  En^rlisli  might  recognise  tlie  ancit-nt  witenagemot, 
and  the  proud  Xonnan  the  baronial  court;  whilut  the  Conqueror  took 
good  care  that  they  sliould  be  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other.  The  view 
which  1  have  maintained  in  these  chapters  is  different :  I  believe  that  the 
Conqueror  wished  to  make  these  councils  lj«>th  witensigemots  and  baronial 
courts,  so  maintaining  form  and  reality  that  the  one  principle  should  be  a 
check  upon  the  other;  hut  it  is  a  mistake  to  a<lopt  too  strict  defimtions 
in  such  matter.  The  evidence  of  tlie  Chronicle  ia  suffident  to  prove  the 
form  and  reality  of  deliberation.  In  10S5,  *At  mid-winter  the  king  ^^a* 
at  Gloucest(!r  with  his  witan.  and  he  held  his  court  (hired)  there  five  days: 
ami  afterwards  the  archbishop  and  clergy  held  a  synod  there  for  three 
days.  .  .  .  After  tliis  the  king  held  a  great  consultation  ^mycel  getheaht).' 
Chnm.  Sax.  a.d.  1085. 

^  '  Arcebiscopas  and  leodbiscopas,  abboihiA  and  eorlas,  thegnas  and 
c7j/!iias.'     Chrun.  Sax.  \v>.  \o^C>. 

'  'Aivhiepiscopi,  e\V\scov\,  3A)\>aXc»,  coYoaX^a,  \»xQ\iftax  vvka^:kk\»^V«i^  ciun 
auu  miJitibiw;     Flur.  ^\ ig.  x.o.  vo^O. 
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people,  if  thej  were  called  at  all,  would  hear  and  obey.  And  Ordinal' 
thus  the  constituent  parts  of  the  assembly  are  reduced  to  the  of  theNe 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and  knights.  The 
sheriffs,  who  would  come  invariably  under  one  of  these  heads, 
may  be  left  out  of  couEiideration  in  this  relation.  The  enu- 
meration is  however  in  no  way  based  on  a  logical  division; 
all  the  members  were  barons  by  tenure,  greater  or  less,  and 
all  the  earls  and  barons  strictly  so  called  were  probably 
knights. 

On  the  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  council  it  is  unnecessary  Bishops, 
to  dwell :  their  character  is,  except  as  affected  by  the  acceptance 
of  feudal  baronies,  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  ^.     The  The  vtch- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  still  recognised  as  the  first  con-  Canterbury 
stitutional  adviser  of  the  crown  ^  :  William  Bufus  acknowledges  adviser  of 
the  right  of  Lanfranc  as  distinctly  as  Henry  I  does  that  of 
Anselm'.     And  the  importance  of  this  position  probably  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  claim  made  by  the  kings  to  decide  which 
of  two  rival  popes  should  be  recognised  in  the  country  :   the 
theory  that  it  Was  by  the  acceptance  of  the  pall  from  Rome 
that  the  metropolitical  status  was  completed,  might  have  ex- 
posed the  king  to  the  necessity  of  receiving  his  chief  counsellor 
from  a  hostile  power,  unless  limited  by  such  a  condition  ^ :  and 
as  the  papal  theory  of  appeals  and  legations  was  not  yet  applied 

*  This  is  the  old  question  of  the  title  of  the  bishops  to  sit  in  parliament. 
It  is  scarcely  nece-^sary  to  say  more  than  that  they  had  sat  before  the 
Conquest  as  witan,  and  continued  to  do  so  without  break  afterwards.  See 
Selden.  Titles  of  Honour,  pp.  695,  696  ;  Hody,  Convocation,  pp.  128,  129. 
The  bishop  of  Rochester  always  sat  in  parliament,  even  when  he  received 
liis  temporalities  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  not  from  the 
king ;  and  accordingly  the  bishops  of  the  sees  founded  at  the  Reformation, 
who  never  held  baronies  at  all,  sit  exactly  as  the  other  bishops.  The 
qualification  is  however  strictly  oj^cial  wisdom,  for  suffragans,  although 
spiritually  equal  to  diocesan  bishops,  have  never  sat.  Hody  explains  this 
by  saying  that  the  bishops  sit  as  governors  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  abbots  and  priors,  although,  as  their  api>earance  in  the 
national  council  is  for  the  most  part  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  and  as 
only  the  abbots  and  priors  who  held  baronies  were  summoned,  the  question 
with  r^ard  to  them  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  bishops. 

•  This  fact  appears  clearly  in  Lanfranc's  letters ;   e.  g.  *  hoc  est  consilium 
regis  et  meum,'  Ep.  32 ;   cf.  Ep.  58.     Anselm  tried  to  obtaiw  %i  -^-rvswA**^ 
from  William  Rufus,  that  he  would  act  on  his  advice  m  \\\e  «&sca  ^vj. 
£admer^  i.  p.  20, 

*  Above,  p,  S04.  *  A\>ONe,  v   '^^V 
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to  England,  the  power  of  the  archbishop  to  further  or  retard 
the  promotion  of  bishops  was  practically  unlimited,  except  by 
means  which  it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  for  the  king 
to  adopt.  Even  at  the  best  the  relations  of  the  archbishops 
to  the  Norman  kings  were  hazardous,  and  depended  far  more 
Hisimpor-  on  personal  than  on  legal  considerations.  The  &ct  that  even 
dependent  William  Hufus  was  obliged  to  except  the  primatial  see  of  Can- 
terbury from  his  unscrupulous  misuse  of  patronage,  is  another 
proof  of  the  strong  constitutional  hold  of  the  archbishops ;  a 
hold  which  their  consistent  exertions  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  and  the  purification  of  the  Church  most  amply  justified. 
The  whole  of  the  episcopal  body  was  until  the  middle  of 
Henry  I*s  reign  sworn  to  obedience  to  Canterbury ;  and  the 
archbishop  of  York,  even  after  he  had  obtained  recognition  of 
his  independence,  had  so  small  a  body  of  sufiragans  as  to  make 
his  position  in  fact  subordinate.  He  was  very  powerful  in 
Yorkshire,  but  of  Fccondary  importance  at  court. 

124.  The  earls  of  the  Norman  period  are  not  numerous,  nor 
are  the  peculiar  charactenstics  of  the  rank  well  ascertained. 
The  tendency  towards  feudal isation  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery, which  had  been  growing  since  the  days  of  Canute, 
might  have  made  the  assimilation  of  the  English  ealdorman 
to  the  Norman  count  easy  and  obvious ;  but  that  tendency 
was  counteracted  by  the  policy  of  William  in  more  ways  than 
one ;  and  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  expedients 
which  he  adopted  in  the  several  cases  to  a  uniform  rule.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  reign  the  earls  whom  he  appointed  seem 
to  be  merely  success^ors  to  the  English  magistrates  of  the  same 
name.  William  Fitz-Osbcrn,  for  instance,  succeeds  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Herefordh-hire  which  had  l)een  held  by  the  Confessor's 
nephew  Ralph  ;  Ralph  Guader  has  the  earldom  of  East-Anglia ; 
and  Edwin  and  Waltheof  retain  until  their  fall  some  portion 
of  the  territoiy  which  they  had  inherited  with  the  same  title. 
The  three  great  earldoms  of  Chester,  Shropshire,  and  Northum- 
berland were  created  by  the  Conqueror  out  of  the  forfeited 
j/j/ieritance  of  Edwin,  ItoTcar,  ^ivii  'W^ltlveof ,  and  may  likewise 
be  regarded  as  continuing  \\ie  \m^  q'I  ^^^  ^\v^\«ii\»  Ts^s^\s«Kfi9u 
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Hugh  of  Avranches  earl  of  Chester,  Roger  of  Montgomery  earl 
of  Shropshire,  and  Alberic  earl  of  Northumberland  are  the  only 
persons  who  in  Domesday  hold  the  title  of  comes  by  virtue  of 
English  earldoms^;   all  the  rest — William  of  Evreux,  Robert 
of  Eu,  Robert  of  Mortain,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Alan  of  Brit- 
tany, and  Robert  of  Meulan — were  counts  simply,  the  first  three 
of  Norman,  the  latter  three  of  French  counties  '.   In  some  other  Bishops 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ealdorman  was  held  by  a  bishop,  who  earls, 
may  have  borne  the  title  of  earl,  although  the  evidence  on  this 
point  is  not  convincing :  such  was  the  position  of  Odo  of  Bayeux 
in  Kent,  of  Walcher  of  Durham,  and  perhaps  of  Gosfrid  of  Cou- 
tances,  the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Mowbrays,  in  Northum- 
berland.    The  third  penny  of  the  county,  which  had  been  a  part 
of  the  profits  of  the  English  earls,  is  occasionally  referred  to  in 
Domesday  ^,  but  not  in  connexion  with  existing  earldoms,  as  was 
afterwards  the  case.     The  title  thus  sparingly  bestowed  by  the 
Conqueror  was  conferred  little  more  lavishly  by  his  sons  :  Henry  Earls 
of  Beaumont,  brother  of  the  count  of  Meulan,  was  made  earl  of  wuiiam 
Warwick*,  Robert  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  William  Uenry  1. 
of  Warenne  earl  of  Surrey  ^  by  William  Rufus ;  the  count  of 
Meulan  himself  received  the  earldom  of  Leicester  from  Henry  I ; 

^  To  these  may  be  added  the  Countess  Judith,  the  widow  of  Waltheof, 
who  had  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  as  earldoms, 
which  descended  to  her  daughter  Maud,  and  through  her  to  the  family  of 
Senlis  and  the  kings  of  Scots. 

'  Ordericus  Vitalis  has  unfortunately  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
on  this  point :  he  says  (lib.  iv.  c.  7)  that  tiie  Conqueror  gave  the  county  of 
Buckingham  to  Walter  Giffard,  that  of  Surrey  to  William  of  Warenne, 
and  that  of  Holdemess  to  Odo  of  Champagne ;  in  each  case  the  comitatuB 
here  given  was  given  as  a  lordship,  not  as  an  earldom,  and  accordingly 
none  of  the  three  appear  as  comitea  in  Domesday.  The  lordship  of  Holder- 
ness  was  held  with  the  county  of  Aumllle.  The  earldom  of  Surrey  was 
created  by  William  Rufiis ;  that  of  Buckingham  is  obscure  in  its  origin, 
but  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  William  Rufus.  That  of  Devon  is  said 
to  have  been  created  for  Richard  of  Redvers  by  Henry  I.  The  most 
famous  however  of  the  disputed  earldoms  is  that  of  Richmond,  the  lordship 
given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Alan  count  of  Brittany.  On  this  see  the  third 
report  of  the  Lords*  Committee  on  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  pp.  96  sq. ; 
Courthope*s  Historic  Peerage,  p.  395. 

'  See  above,  p.  113. 

*  The  count  of  Meulan  had  considerable  rights  in  "Wwrw\<:^K.^\tft,  "t%- 
corded  in  Domesday,  but  the  earldom  was  created  for  H-enx^  \^  \sto^^x  \ 
and  he  iumBelf  obtained  the  earldom  of  Leicester  in  110^. 
' In  Jo8p ;  Ord.  Yit.  viii,  e.g.    See  also  EUia. Intiw\. \.  S^1» 
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the  earldom  of  Gloucester  was  conferred  hy  the  Mme  king  on 
his  illegitimate  son.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  probable  that  some 
portion  of  the  ti*aditional  authority  of  the  ealdormanship  was 
coufcn*ed  with  the  title.  The  next  reign  saw  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  and  a  chauge  in  the  character  of  these  officers  ^ 
Stephen,  almost  before  the  struggle  for  the  crown  had  begun, 
attempted  to  strengthen  his  party  by  a  creation  of  new  earla 
To  these  the  third  peuny  of  the  county  was  given,  and  their 
connexion  with  the  district  from  which  the  title  was  taken  was 
generally  confined  to  this  comparatively  small  endowment,  the  rest 
of  their  provision  being  furnished  by  pensions  on  the  Elxcheqner. 
Tho  earls  A  similar  expedient  was  adopted  by  the  empress ;  and  as  most 
Stephen  and  of  the  enrls  BO  created  contrived  to  retain  their  titles,  it  is  possible 
that  the  frequent  tergiversations  which  mark  the  struggle  may 
have  been  cuuseil  by  the  desire  of  obtaining  confirmation  of  the 
rank  from  botli  the  competitors  for  the  crown.  Stephen  made 
Hugh  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  Aubrey  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford, 
GeoftVey  de  Mandcville  earl  of  Essex,  Ricliard  de  Clare  earl 
of  Hcrtfoitl,  AVilliani  of  Aumale  curl  of  Yorkshire,  Gilbert  de 
Clare  earl  of  reml>rokc,  Robert  de  Ferrers  earl  of  Derby,  and 
Hugh  dc  Beaumont  earl  of  Bedford  ^.     The  empress  created  the 

*  The  r(tmitei!'  inentiono<l  in  the  }'ipe  Jloll  of  31  Henry  I  are  the  counts 
of  Eu,  JJeauniont,  IJrittiiny,  IVrche,  Flanders,  GuUncs,  Mculau,  Mortain. 
and  Pnnins ;  and  tlu:  earls  ut  Chester,  Gloucester,  Loicettter.  Warenne 
(Surrey),  and  Warwick. 

^  As  Stephen's  earldoms  are  a  matter  of  great  constitutional  iin{>ortance; 
it  irt  as  well  to  ipve  the  tlates  and  authorities  : — 

Hugh  Higod,  Norfolk  ;  before  1153.     Foedera,  i.  18. 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Oxford;  <iucstionuble. 

deottVey  de  ]Srandeville,  Ks.se x :  lx*fv)re  1143.     Foedera,  i.  18. 

Jiiehard  de  Clare,  Hertford  ;  uncertain. 

\Villiam  of  Aumale,  Yt)rkshire;  in  1138.    John  of  Hexham  (ed.  Raine\ 
[}.  120. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  Pembroke;  in  1J38.     Onl.  Vit.  xiii.  37. 

Itobcrt  de  Ferrers,  Derby;   in  1138.     John  of  Hexhuni,  p.   120;  Old. 
It.  xiii.  .^7. 

Hugh  de  Beaumont,  l?c<lford.     Gesta  Stephani,  p.  74. 

William  of  Ypres,  Kent;  (piestionable.  Meyer,  Annale^  Flandriae, 
p.  51.  The  <lates  and  authi^rities  for  the  empress's  earldoms  are  a 
follows: — 

Williaiu  de  Mohun,  Somerset.     Afon.  Angl.  vi.  335. 

J*fttrick  of  Salislniry.  SaW^Wtv  •,  \yeWfe  w^-j,.    Foedera,  i.  16. 

Miloti  of  Gloucester,  UcTxiVoxOi;  \v^\.    YwAv2ra.,\.  \\\  "^ik^^ti^ Titles  of 
Honour,  p.  64S. 
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earldoms  of  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Somerset,  Cambridge,  and 
Essex,  if  not  more.  Two  or  three  earldoms  of  uncertain  creation^ 
such  as  those  of  Buckingham  and  Lincoln  \  which  were  possibly 
connected  with  hereditary  sheriffdoms,  appear  about  the  same 
period. 

Tlie  dignity  of  an  earl  was  conferred  by  a  special  investiture,  InTottiture 

of  fififls. 

the  girding  on  of  the  sword  of  the  county  by  the  king  himself, 
and  may  be  regarded  so  far  as  a  personal  rather  than  a  territo- 
rial office,  like  knighthood  itself.  But  the  idea  of  official  po- 
sition is  not  lost  sight  of,  although  the  third  penny  of  the  pleas 
and  the  sword  of  the  bhire  alone  attest  its  original  character. 
The  relief  of  the  earl,  like  the  heriot  of  his  predecessor,  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  simple  bcffon;  and  although  we  have 
no  warrant  for  supposing  that  a  fixed  number  of  knights'  fees 
was  necessarily  attached  to  the  title,  the  posse^-sions  of  the  earl 
were  as  a  rule  very  much  larger  thivn  those  of  the  baron. 

The  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  earl  in  his  shire  is  Jurisdiction 
somewhat  complicated.  In  some  cases  the  title  was  joined  to 
the  lordship  of  all  or  neai-ly  all  the  land  in  the  shire ;  in  some 
it  conveyed  apparently  the  hereditary  sheriffship  * ;  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  regalia  or  royal  rights  of  jurisdiction.  The  palatine  Palatine 
earldom  of  Chester '  is  the  most  important  instance  of  the  lutter 
class.  The  earl,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  said  to  hold  his 
earldom  as  freely  by  his  sword  as  the  king  held  England  by  the 
crown ;  he  was  lord  of  all  the  land  in  his  shire  that  was  not  in  Ihe 
hands  of  the  bishop ;  he  had  his  court  of  barons  of  the  palatinate, 

Aubrey  de   Vere,   Cambridge.    Dugdale,   Baronage,   p.    190;   Selden, 
Titles,  p.  650. 

Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Essex.     Selden,  Titles,  p.  647. 

Reginald,  Cornwall;  appointed  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  in  1140.     W. 
Malniesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  34. 

^  On  the  history  of  the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  see  Courthope,  Hist.  Peerage, 
p.  287. 

'  See  the  grant  to  Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Selden,  p.  647.  The  earls  of 
Salisbury  were  sheriff  of  Wilts  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  to  the  1 6th  of 
Henry  III :  their  earldom  being  in  fact  based  on  a  hereditary  sheriffdom 
of  earlier  date.  The  Beauchamp  earldom  of  Warwick  was  in  the  same  wa^ 
founded  on  a  hereditary  sheriffdom  held  almost  from  the  CoTvv\v\e«\i. 

'  On  the  palatine  earldom  in  general,   see  Selden,  T\\.\e»  ot  ^oxtcwrc, 
pp.  640  Bq. ;  above,  p.  2^1.    The  first  creation  of  a  palatine  ewcVdota  wiA«s 
ibst  name  ia  that  ofLancaater  in  iS^i* 
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The  iMilatine  the  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  he  was  in  fact  a  feudal  sovereign 
in  Cheshire  as  the  king  was  in  Normandy*.  The  bishop  of 
Durham  occupied  exactly  the  same  position  in  Durham,  a  position 
of  earlier  date  than  the  Conquest,  founded  on  the  immunities 
granted  by  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  the  idea  probahly  of  placing  a  strong  and  in- 
violable jurisdiction  as  an  obstacle  to  Scottish  invasion '.  The 
earldom  of  Kent  is  said  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  to  have  been  con- 
ferred as  a  palatine  earldom  on  Odo  of  Bayeux  ;  but,  although  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  he  is  still  found  in  possession 
of  an  enormous  number  of  lordsliips  in  the  county,  the  day  of 
his  greatness  was  over,  and  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  whether 
he  ever  really  possessed  the  regalia.  Another  case  is.  the  earl- 
dom of  Shrewsbury' :  Roger  Montgomery  held  as  lord  all  the 
land  in  Shropshire,  save  such  as  belonged  to  the  church  and  five 
comparatively  insignificant  tcnants-in-chief :  in  a  charter  pre- 
served by  Orderieus  Vitalis  he  speaks  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
as  *  my  slicrifT* '  in  a  way  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  also  may  have  possessed  palatine  rights;  but  this  earldom 
was  forfeited  before  the  time  at  which  documentary  evidence 
Possible  would  be  found  to  illustrate  it  more  fully.  The  other  earldoms 
risUictions     based  on   the  Anglo-Saxon  jurisdictions  are  liable   to  similar 

'  The  palatine  earldom  of  Cheater  hatl  its  own  courts,  juilges,  and  staff 
of  otiiccru,  constable,  steward  and  the  rest:  it  had  its  parliament,  con* 
siHting  of  the  barons  of  the  county,  and  was  not  until  1 541  represented  in 
the  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  The  eight  baronies  of  the  earldom  were 
Halton,  Montalt  or  M<>uld,  Nantwich,  Malpas,  Shilbroke,  Diinham-Mascr, 
Stockport,  and  Kinderton :  the  last  was  held  by  the  family  of  Venabl<k 
which  l>ore  the  title  of  banm  of  Kinderton  long  before  the  head  of  it  wm 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  history  of  this  imperium  in  imperioii 
curious,  antl  is  given  in  detail  in  Onnerod's  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  The  barom 
spiritual  are  said  to  be  eight  as  well  as  the  temporal  ones ;  namely,  tvo 
bishops,  Cheater  or  Lichfield,  and  Bangor;  six  abbots,  S.  Werburgh's, 
Combermere,  Stanlaw,  Norton,  Birkenhead,  and  Vale-Royal.  Ibid.  pp. 
149,  150.     The  exivct  accuracy  of  the  details  is  questionable. 
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The  organisation  of  l^urham  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  the  allcfrsil 
palatine  system  of  Chester :  the  barony  of  Hilton  is  the  only  one  of  any 
note  among  the  tenaucies-in-chief.  But  it  had  ito  whole  array  of  officen, 
courts  of  justice  and  record,  which  were  kept  in  the  name  of  the  Kit>My 
until  1836.     See  above,  p.  271,  note  i. 

•'  See  above,  p.  271.    TViia  esv.T\^om\vftaTE«AY  marks  of  a  palatinate,  hot 
Z>ecaiiie  extinct  too  early  lo  ^uxmBYv  coxiciVasftN^i  «Tvi«wsfe  ^^  >XA^\uHB«ater. 
*  Urd.  Vit.  V.  13. 
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question  ^ ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  we  possessed  more  abundant  in  other 
materials,  it  would  be  found  that  the  reduction  of  great  terri- 
torial jurisdictions  to  merely  titular  dignities  was  gradually 
worked  out  by  the  Norman  kings,  instead  of  being,  as  is 
generally  presumed,  a  principle  of  policy  fully  developed  by 
the  Conqueror  himself.  The  dignity  of  earl  was,  it  is  scarcely  SuooeMion 
necessary  to  say,  hereditary ;  but  the  heir  did  not  acquire  the 
formal  rank  until  he  was  invested,  although  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  his  lands,  and  even  his  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
shire-moots,  before  he  received  the  sword  ^.  There  are  instances 
moreover  of  a  division  of  the  inheritance  of  the  great  earls :  Roger 
of  Montgomery,  who  held  the  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Sussex, 
left  his  Norman  fiefs  to  his  elder  son,  and  the  English  to  the 
second^.  The  first  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  also  count  of 
Meulan,  divided  his  estates  between  his  twin  sons,  who  founded 
the  houses  of  Meulan  and  Leicester  respectively  ^ ;  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Lincoln  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  partition  ^ 

The  title  of  baron,  unlike  that  of  earl,  is  a  creation  of  the  The  banm. 
Conquest.  The  word,  in  its  origin  equivalent  to  homo^,  receives 
under  feudal  institutions,  like  homo  itself,  the  meaning  of  vassal. 
Homage  (hominium)  is  the  ceremony  by  which  the  vassal  be- 
comes the  man  of  his  lord ;  and  the  homines  of  the  kiug  are 
barons.  Possibly  the  king's  thegn  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  may 
answer  to  the  Norman  baron ;  both  terms  have  somewhat  the 

^  For  example,  William  Fiiz-Osbem  legislated  for  Herefordfihire : 
'  Manet  ad  hunc  diem  in  oomitatu  ejus  apud  Herefordiam,  legum  quas 
statuit  inconcusaa  firmitas,  ut  nullus  miles  pro  qualicumque  commisao  plus 
septem  Bolidis  solvat;  cum  in  aliis  proyinciia  ob  parvam  oocasiunculam 
in  transgressione  praeoepti  herilis  viginti  vel  viginti  quinque  pendantur.' 
W.  Malmesb.  G.  B.  iii.  §  256.  The  earldom  of  Northtmiberland  was  also 
more  like  a  viceregal  appointment  than  a  hereditary  dignity ;  see  Ck>urthope, 
Hist.  Peerage,  p.  U. 

*  See  Hoveden's  accoimt  of  the  investiture  of  William  Marshall  and 
Geofirey  Fitz-Peter  at  John's  coronation,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 

*  Ord.  Vit.  V.  14.  *  Ibid,  xii  33.  •  See  above,  p.  363. 

*  It  is  explained  as  connected  with  the  word  wer  (used  in  u^ergild),  a 
man.    It  occurs  as  early  as  a.d.  744  in  the  form  of  paro,  meaning  a  firee- 
man,  and  is  used  in  the  Leges  Alamannorum  as  opposed  to  a  slave ;  more 
generally  however  for  fiwrn  generally.    Waitz,  D.  V.  G.  ii.  i%|>,  vi.  i%\. 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  writings  of  Englishmen  before  \^e  Co'iic\vi«i^\  ^>^^ 
appears  in  Voznesdajr  uid  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I  in  \ta  Tecogt^Bodi  TSi<^«Sir 
£]^  of»  tenant-in-cbiefof  the  long.    See  Ellis,  Introd.  I.  44,  4S- 
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eame  indefinitcness,  being  applied  sometimes  to  a  personal  re- 
lation, sometimes  to  a  territorial  one.  In  one  aspect,  any  of  the 
king's  dependent-s  arc  harotus  ;  in  another,  the  barony  signifies 
a  definite  number  of  knights'  fees  ^  But  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  reduce  the  temtorial  baronies  to  any  fixed  area  of 
extension,  it  is  probable  that  the  term  involves,  from  its  first 
entrance  into  English  history,  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of 
Diffcront  royal  vassal  or  tenant -in-chief".  Of  these  there  were  many 
baronago.  grades,  besides  the  great  distinction  of  majores  and  minores 
which  appears  in  Magna  Carta ' ;  they  varied  according  to 
personal  qualifications,  official  duties,  and  extent  of  property; 
some  received  special  invitation,  were  summoned  ^propriis 
nominibus;'  others  not.  The  baron,  as  possessor  of  one 
manor  or  of  many,  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  limited 
sort ;  and  when  he  possessed  by  royal  grant  the  profits  of 
the  hundixxl  in  which  his  castle  was  situated,  he  acquired 
an  hereditary  magistracy  somewlmt  analogous  to  that  of  the 
earl;  bift  no  Fuch  power  was  attached  to  the  barony  by  itself. 
As  l()rd  of  his  manors,  he  had  his  court  of  tenants  in  each  :  he 
might  be  great  enough  to  have  a  body  of  personal  counsellors, 

*  In  the  Mftihis  frneiuli  Parfiammfuni  &  h&nmy  is  said  to  contain  thirteen 
kni;(lit8'  fec8  and  a  third :  the  relation  between  kui/^ht,  Imron,  and  eaxl 
bciii;,'  the  .same  as  tliat  of  the  shilling,  mark,  and  pound ;  which  u  the  pro- 
portion of  their  reuj^ective  reliefrf  in  some  copies  of  Mat^a  Carta;  Select 
(Qiai-tera.  p.  193;  Blat^k.stone's  Chartera.  p.  38.  But  this  rule  is  quite 
ar])ltrary ;  tlujre  was  no  sueh  proportion.  On  tlio  ^^cottish  and  Irish 
nietOHurenjentfl  which  are  called  Ixironies,  see  Robertson,  E^iisays,  pp.  133  sq., 
142  Ht\. 

^  On  the  history  of  the  diisputed  question  of  barony  see  Hallam,  Middle 
Ages.  iii.  6  tn\.  Selden  maintained  that  all  tenants-in-chief  by  knight- 
Her\'ice  were  barons ;  Ma<lox  that  there  was  an  original  but  undetenuiaed 
difference  betwei^n  tenure  by  barony  and  tenure  by  knight-service.  Se« 
also  Gneirst,  Verwjdt.  i.  270. 

'  The  distinction  of  majoros  and  minores  barones.  although  it  appean 
perhaj).s  in  legal  phrasoology  iii'st  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  and  MagD» 
L'art;i,  i»  in  usage  and  lan;,'uage  much  earlier.  Uneist  i)ointa  out  that  in  the 
anny  the  difference  between  tlie  single  knight  and  the  leader  of  50  or  25,  in 
tlie  Exchequer  the  difference  of  i*elief  between  a  hundred  shilling  for  Uw 
knight  and  a  hundred  marks  for  the  baron,  in  the  court  and  in  the  shire- 
moot,  the  intt^rval  between  ihe  two  clashes  must  have  made  itself  apparent 
Dialogus  de  Siyicc.  ii.  10.  It  may  in<leod  be  fairly  conjectured  that  the 
landowners  in  Domesday  who  pai<l  their  relief  to  the  sheriff,  those  who  held 
bix  niaiioix  or  less,  and  t\\ose  "wUo  vaid  their  relief  to  the  king,  stood  in  the 
«.'» me  relation  to  one  auolWr .  ^^  ^vttTic«k,^v>^\\a\^^5\sf«A:v:^^  of  Chanoeiyi 
i. ;..  40;  and  above,  p.  i57,no\^  \-,  Wi^o\\\iie*V»^^s^«5«*«s«*«»^> 
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stewardi9)  cBamberkinfl  and  constables.  In  a  very  few  cases  he 
possessed  a  hereditary  sheriffdom,  but  this  was  probably  never 
directly  attached  to  a  territorial'  barony,  although,  as  both  were 
hereditary,  they  might  descend  for  many  generations  together. 

The  lowest  clkss  of  tenants-in-chief  who  are  likely  to  have  The  knights, 
presented  themselves  in  the  national  council  are  the  knights  S 
who  are  included  in  general  under  the  class  of  barons,  but  de- 
mand some  further  notice.     In  tracing  the  history  of  the  thegn  The  knight 

,  is  the  8U0- 

in  an  earlier  chapter ',  the  knight  has  been  described  as  sue-  oessor  of 

ceeding  after  the  Conquest  to  his  position.  He  occupies  nearly 
the  same  extent  of  land,  and  in  several  respects  has  an  analogous 
history.  But  the  knight  proper,  at  least  of  the  twelfth  century, 
is  not  merely  the  possessor  of  a  certain  number  of  hides  of  land, 
which  he  holds  by  the  teno^  of  chivalry,  *  per  loricam,'  or  as  a 
'  fief  de  hauberc ; '  he  has  undergone  an  honourable  initiation  in 
the  use  of  arms,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  unwarlike 
tenant  in  socage.  The  practice  of  ^  dubbing  to  knighthood '  may  Institution 
have  had  a  corresponding  usage  in  Anglo-Saxon  times ' ;  it  hood, 
certainly  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  a  Norman  innovation,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  Ethelred,  Canute,  or  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
had  great  acquaintance  with  foreign  usages,  should  not  have  in- 
troduced into  England  the  institution  of  chivalry,  which  was 
then  springing  up  in  eveiy  country  in  Europe.  But  the  first 
mention  of  it  in  our  annals  is  in  reference  to  the  knighting  of 

*  Cniht  is  commonly  used  in  the  meaning  of  »ervu8,  although  it  appears 
occasionally  before  the  Conquest  with  a  somewhat  different  application, 
possibly  equivalent  to  miles.  In  the  guilds,  in  the  monuments  of  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  explained  as  'young  men,*  but  this  is  questionable.  It  had 
acquired  its  recognised  sense  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Chron. 
Sax.  A.D.  1086. 

"  Above,  p.  156. 

'  The  story  of  Athelstan's  investiture  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  is  told 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  G.  R.  ii.  §  153  :   *  Quern  etiam  praemature 
militem  fecerat  donatum  chlamyde  coccinea.  gemmate  balteo,  ens^  Saxo- 
nico  cum  vagina  aurea.'    The  practice  is  no  doubt  derived  from  primitive, 
Almost  universal  custom,  although  only  occasionally  traceable  in  particular 
countries.    The  knighthood  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  his  father  in  838  (Y. 
liudovid,'  c.  59;   Waits,  D.  V.  G.  iv.  573)  may  have  served  as  a  precedent 
for  Alfred.     Palgrave  regards  Athelstan*8  knighthood  as  the  \>TecQ^eiv\>  ^ot 
ihai  of  Richard  Sms  Peur,  but»  as  it  seems  to  me,  wiih  very  \\\.t\e  SkMO^otWj^ 
William  tb^  Chnqaeror  waa  knighted  (niilitiae  insignVa  tQciv^eius^  \>^  ^^ 
king  of  France.     W,  Malmeab.  G.  R.  iii.  §  230. 
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the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  when  it  appears  to  have  had  some- 
what of  the  character  of  a  religious  as  well  as  of  a  legal  rite  \ 
Henry  I  was  knighted  by  his  father  ^ ;  William  Kufus  is  said  to 
have  received  his  knighthood  from  Lanfranc ' ;  Henry  II  was 
dubbed  on  his  visit  to  England  by  his  great-uncle  King  David  ^. 
But  these  instances  seem  to  be  examples  only  of  a  practice  usual 
in  much  lower  ranks  of  society;  and  although  the  young  aspirant 
might  seek  lustre  for  his  inauguration  by  receiving  his  spars 
from  a  distinguished  warrior,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  right  of  conferring  it  was  restricted  to  a  smaller  body  than 
the  knightly  class  itself.  And  thus  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion may  be  referred  to  the  primitive  custom  of  investing  the 
youth  in  the  fiill  assembly  of  the  tribe,  by  the  hand  of  his  king, 
priuceps,  or  father.  Although  in  general  no  man  would  be  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  knighthood  or  allowed  to 
call  himself  a  knight  who  had  not  been  thus  initiated,  the  whole 
class  of  landowners  who  held  by  knight-service  would  be  for 
constitutional  purposes  comprised  under  the  name  of  knights. 
The  dignity  of  knighthood  was  often  bestowed  on  the  skilful 
warrior  who  had  no  qualification  in  land,  and  it  was  of  course 
possesj^ed  by  the  initiated  membei*s  of  the  great  military  orders. 
Here  however  we  have  only  to  notice  those  members  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  chivalry'  who  as  vassals  of  the  king  were 
entitled  to  take  their  place  in  his  solemn  council. 

There  were,  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  early  Norman  period, 
elements  of  another  class  of  vassals  who  may  occasionally  have 
been  brought  up  to  attend  the  national  gatherings;  the  great 

*  John  of  Salisbury'  describes  the  ceremony  as  used  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century :  '  Inolevit  consuetudo  solemnis,  ut,  ea  die  qua  qiusqne 
militari  cingulo  dccoratur,  ecclesiani  solemnit-er  adeat,  gladioque  saper 
altare  posito  et  oblato,  quasi  celebii  professione  facta,  seipsum  obeeqaio 
altaris  devoveat  ut  gladii,  id  est,  officii  sui  jugem  Deo  spondeat  famulatum.* 
Polycraticus,  vi.  lo. 

^  He  is  said  by  Ordericus  Vitalis  (viii.  i)  to  have  received  his  armi  from 
Lanfranc.  Tliis  may  have  been  so,  but  the  (Conqueror  himself  *  dubbftde 
his  sunu  ITenric  to  ridere.'     Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  io86. 

^  W.  Malmesb.  G.  K.  iv.  §  305.    Abbots  were  forbidden  to  make  knighti, 
in  the  council  of  Londou  in  1102  (Jiladmer^  p.  68).  Thomas  Becket  knighted 
the  count  of  Guit^nea  (,Du  Caji^^,  \i,  ^.'NlW's^,  wA  '^'W\m!v  bishop  of  Kly 
kmghie(\  Ralph  Beanchainv  aa\«*ft»A  \\<i\.   '^.lA«*«^^.^v 
*  ifen.  Hunt.  tbl.  aa6. 
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men  of  London  and  York  for  instance.     It  is  certain  that  on 
seyeral  occasicms  the  citizens  of  the  capital  took  part  in  deliber- 
ation.    In  the  assembly  at  which  the  election  of  the 'Empress 
Matilda  took  place,  the  '  Communio '  of  the  city  of  London  was 
heard  pleading  for  Stephen's  liberation;  but  we  have  no  eyi* 
dence  for  determining  in  what  character  tiiey  attended  ^.     The 
great  citizens  of  London  would  most  of  them  be  of  knightly 
rank,  possessing  qualifications  in  land,  and  taking   rank  as 
barons.     The  corporate  character  of  the  city  constitution  was 
very  grudgingly  admitted,  and  although  it  is  just  possible  ^t 
some  representative  functions  may  have  been  discharged  by  its  No  tnu»  of 
principal  members  who  sat  in  their  own  personal  right,  it  is  ^0  mem- 
probable  that  the  '  communio '  itself  could  only  be  heard  by  Nonnsn 
..  .  ..  ..  counciJB. 

petition.     The  idea  of  representation  which  was  familiar  enough 

in  the  local  courts  might  be  expected,  in  a  constitution  so  en- 
tirely based  on  land  tenure,  to  appear  in  the  central  council  as 
well.  But  it  is  not  to  be  traced  in  existing  records,  and,  when 
it  does  appear  later,  it  is  in  that  intermittent,  growing,  and 
stripling  form  which  shows  it  to  be  a  novelty.  Of  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  freeholders  in  general  there  is  not  even  a  sus- 
picion. The  sheri£Es  would,  as  being  barons  themselves,  have 
their  places  in  the  council,  and  might  report  the  needs  and 
vridbes  of  their  neighbours,  but  as  royal  nominees  and  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  sympathise  deeply 
with  the  population  which  they  had  to  assess  and  to  oppress. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  assemblies  at  which  all,  or  Oenena 

.  .         .  assemblies 

even  a  large  proportion,  of  the  tenants-in-chief  presented  them-  of  the  ten- 
selves  were  very  frequent.     The  councils  of  Salisbury  already  notft^quent 
referred  to'  are  perhaps  the  only  occasions  on  which  anything 
like  a  general  assembly  was  brought  together.     These  were  for 
the  special  purpose  of  taking  the  oaths  of  fealty,  and  comprised 
other  elements  than  the  tenants-in-chief.     The  ordinary  courts 
or  councils  were  of  a  much  more  limited  character,  seldom  con- 
taining more  than  the  bishops  and  '  proceres,'  a  term  that  would 
include  only  the  earls  and  greater  barons.   These  cowx^a  N»ct^V^^'i?D»jg«^ 
on  the  great  Church  festivals,  Christmas,  Ea&ier,  aafli  "^WVjiVssvixir  «s«xn»- 

'  ^»  above,  p.  329.  «  Qoe  a\K>ve,  v  ^^^  • 
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tide  :  generally  at  the  great  cities  of  soathem  England,  Iiondon, 
Winchester,  and  Gloucester  ^  The  king  appeared  wearing  bis 
crown ;  a  special  peace  was  maintained,  necessarily  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  multitude  of  armed  retainers  who  attended  the 
barons';  and  magnificent  hospitality  was  accorded  to  all  comers. 
'  Thrice  a  year/  says  the  Chronicle,  '  King  William  wore  his 
crown  every  year  that  he  was  in  England ;  at  Easter  he  wore  it 
at  Winchester,  at  Pentecost  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christniu 
at  Gloucester.  And  at  these  times  all  the  men  of  England  were 
with  him,  archbishops,  bishops  and  abbots,  earls,  thegns  and 
knights  '.*  A  similar  usage  was  observed  by  his  sons,  although 
neither  he  nor  they  regularly  followed  the  rotation  thus  de- 
scribed ^ ;  they  called  together  their  barons  whenever  and 
wherever  they  pleased ;  and  many  of  their  courts  were  held  at 
their  forest  palaces  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  Under  Henry  I 
the  number  of  places  of  council  was  largely  increased,  and  the 
enlarged  accommodation  afforded  by  the  growing  nionasterieB 
was  utilised.  Councils  were  held  at  Windsor,  Rockingham, 
Woodstock,  among  the  forest  palaces ;  at  Oxford,  NorthamptoD, 
and  other  midlaud  towns  *.  The  cessation  of  the  solemn  courts 
under  Stephen  was  regarded  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  a 
fatal  mark  of  national  declined 

125.  These  assemblies  must  be  regarded  as  legally  possessed  of 
nntl  consent  the  full  powers  of  the  old  witenjigemot :  but  the  exercise  of 
baronugc      their  powers  deiMjnded  on  the  will  of  the  king,  and  under  the 


*  See  above,  p.  268. 

*  See  above,  p.  181.  Tlie  crown  was  placed  on  the  king^s  head  by  the 
arcbbiBlio]),  on  these  ocoaj^ionn  in  his  own  chamber,  before  he  walked  in  pro- 
cesuion.     See  Eiuliner,  lib.  vi.  p.  137  ;  Hoveden,  iii.  59  ;  Gervase,  c.  1 587. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.d.  J087;  VV.  Slalmesb.  Vit.  S.  Wulfst.  lib.  ii.  c.  12: 
*  Kex  Willeliiius  coui;uetudineui  indiixorat,  (piam  successores  alitiiiani  din 
tritatn  postniodiiin  con;jenescere  penniscre.  £a  erat  ut  ter  in  anno  cuncti 
optiniate.s  :ul  curiam  convcnirc-nt  de  ueccssiariis  regni  tractaturi,  simulque 
visuri  rcips  iiiiji;^no  quomodo  iret  gfUimato  fastigiatus  di:ulcmatc/  The 
custom  was  rcHtored  by  Henry  II,  but  disuned  alter  the  year  1 1 58.  Gneiit, 
who  will  not  allow  tho  continuance  of  tlio  witcnagcmot  in  any  sha[>e.  or  the 
existence  of  a  regular  feudal  court  under  tlie  Ni»nuan  kings,  sees  in  the*« 
assemblies  only  ]»agoants  whoso  >]ilendoiir  would  indenmify  the  magnates 
for  the  absence  of  all  real  jjower.     Verwaltungsrecht,  i.  224. 

'  '  (^ucni  iiiorcni  cv>uv\vam\\  v\\aa\\*  ^\x<iv»«iot  obstinate  tenuit,  Becandni 
omUit.'     W.  ^Malmesb.  CV.  11.  '\V\.  ^  i-;^. 

^  Stie  Hen.  Hunt.  fu\.  220  bc^.  ^  ^V^»S^  VJ^  ^^>^ 
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Conqueror  and  his  sons  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  them.  Their  legislative  authority  is  admitted: 
it  is  with  their  counsel  and  consent^  that  William  the  Conqueror 
amends  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  and  divides  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  secular  courts ;  Henry  I  mentions  in  the  preamhle  to 
his  charter*  that  he  had  received  the  crown  hy  the  counsel  of  the 
barons;  with  their  consent  he  had  retained  the  forests;  and  it 
was  with  the  counsel  of  his  barons  that  his  father  had  amended 
the  laws  of  S.  Edward';  Stephen,  in  the  corresponding  document,  Inlogisla- 
asserts  his  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  but  neither  of 
them  distinctly  declares  the  share  of  the  council  in  the  act  thus 
prefaced,  and  we  have  no  other  legislative  records  of  the  period. 

The  right  of  the  council  to  join  in  taxation  is  nowhere  dis-  In  taxftUon.  *<> 
tinctly  stated  :  yet  Henry  I  describes  an  aid  as  *  auxilium  quod 
barones  mihi  dederunt*;'  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  king 
would  lay  before  his  barons  any  plan  for  increasing  the  existing 
burdens,  and  that  such  announcement  would  be  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  exaction;  the  silence  of  the 
counsellors  or  their  ready  assent  would  be  a  matter  of  form. 

The  judicial  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the  king's  pre-  In  Judi- 
sence  are  frequently  mentioned,  but  even  here  a  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  freedom  of  debate.  It  was  by  a  judicial  sentence 
that  Earls  Waltheof  and  Roger  were  condemned  ^ ;  in  a  great 
session  of  the  king^s  court  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  tried  in 
1088  ';  in  a  council  at  Salisbury  in  a.d,  1096  William  of  Eu  had 


*  Above,  p.  277,  note  i, 

'  Ancient  Laws,  p.  215.  Eadmer  (Hist.  Nov.  !▼.  p.  94)  mentions  an  edict 
(indicto  edicto)  for  the  punishment  of  criminal  courtiers,  issued  by  Henry  I 
*  per  consilium  Anselmi  et  procerum  regni,*  the  text  of  which  is  lost. 

'  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  4. 

*  Chron.  Abingd.  ii.  113.  The  article  of  Henry's  charter  which  relieves 
the  demesne  lands  of  the  military  tenants,  'ab  omnibus  g^ildis  et  omni 

2>ere,'  seems  also  to  imply  that  their  consent  was  required  for  any  taxation, 
though  it  do-s  not  involve  an  assembly  called  to  grant  it.     See  First 
Bejport  on  the  dignity  of  a  Peer,  pp.  38.  39 ;  and  compare  p.  398  below. 

**Judiciali  sententia  damnatos.^     Flor.  Wig.  a.d.   1074.     'Censoribus 
inter  se  sentientibus  per  plures  inducias  usque  in  annum  [judicium]  prote* 
latum  est.*     '  Post  multos  tractatus  reum  esse  mortis  def\iu\.Miu  eeN.^     V^t^. 
Vit.  iv.  15.    The  trial  was  at  the  Christmas  court  at  >tVe8toa\iiirt«t\  Ctoo^, 
Sax.  A.D.  lo/S'    Freenum,  Norm.  Conq.  iv.  589. 
'  See  behw,  pp.  440  §q. 
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his  trial  by  battle  and  his  cruel  punishment  ^;  in  the  same  oooncil 
the  king  sentenced  William  of  Alderi  to  be  hanged,  and  the  other 
conspirators  to  be  imprisoned ;  in  a.d.  iioa  Henry  I  fiommoned 
Robert  of  Belesmc  before  his  court,  and  alleged  forty-five  articles 
of  treason  against  him  ^;  in  a.d.  1130  Oeofirey  de  Clinton  was 
accused  of  treason  in  the  Easter  court  at  Woodstock  '•     In  all 
these,  and  numerous  other  cases  which  might  be  adduced,  it  is 
clearly  the  full  national  assembly,  and  not  the  mere  justioefl^ 
before  whom  the  trial  is  conducted.     The  barons  act  as  judges^ 
the  king  apparently  gives  the  43entence,  although  in  this  respect 
abo  he  is  open  to  advice.  It  was  by  the  counsel  of  Hugh  of  Chester 
that  William  of  Eu  suffered  mutilation  *.     The  mode  of  trial 
was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  lower  courts,  the  accosation  by 
sworn  witnesses,  compurgation,  ordeal  and  trial  by  battle  '.     On 
one  occasion,  we  are  informed,  the  barons  interfered  so  far  as  to 
recommend  William  Rufus  to  show  mercy;  it  was  by  the  advice  of 
his  wise  men  that  he  spared  the  minor  criminals  in  a.d.  1096*. 
Matters  of  civil  jurisdiction  were  also  brought  before  these 
assemblieB,  although  the  determination  in  such  cases  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  more  experienced  lawyers  of  the  Curia  Hegis  or 
Exchet[uer.     A  great  council  at  Pedreda  in  the   Conqueror's 
reign  determined  the  suit  between  the  churches  of  York  and 
Worcester  ''y  and  a  similar  quarrel  between  the  bishops  of  Llan- 


'  '  Octavis  Epiphaniae  apud  iSaresbiriam  celebrato  coneilio.^  Flor.  Wig. 
A.D.  1096.  *  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  3. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  220.  David  king  of  Scots  took  part  in  this  trial: 
*Dum  David  Hex  in  curia  Henrici  regis  cauto  judicium  indagaret^*  kc 
Ord.  Vit.  viii.  22.  *  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  23. 

'  Ordericus  tells  us  that  Roger  of  Hereford  was  tried  by  the  Nonnaii 
laws  and  sentenced  to  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  perpetual  imprisonment 
The  same  penalty  must  have  followed  if  he  had  been  tried  by  l^iglish  1mm. 
If  the  words  refer  to  tlie  method  of  procedure  it  is  difficult  to  see  whit 
difference  there  could  have  been  between  the  Norman  and  the  English  Isw, 
except  in  the  use  of  trial  by  battle,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  bees 
employed  in  the  case.    Ord.  Vit.  iv.  15. 

•  Ord.  Vit.  viii.  23 :  'Consultu  sapientum  hujusmodi  viros  pepeivit.' 

^  Flor.  Wig.  A.I).  1070:   *  In  conBilio  in  loco  qui  vocatur  Fedreda  ode- 

brato,  coram  rege  ac  Dorubemiae  archiepiscopo  Lanfranco,  et   episo^iiii 

abbatibus,  comitibus  et  primatibua  totius  Angliae.'    The  dispute  betweei 

York  and  Canterbiiry  waa  \ieai^  m  «sv  '^wsXwt  <»\irt ;  *  Uterque  igitur  ii 

I'aschali  solemmtaie  ad  regem  N^mV.  *\V\^^  \ft<^M\%k  \sl  \ci»^>a3SL  ^lutiioi 

mtionibus  sententiam  de  iiogo\ao  x^^ga^  ^>Mri».  ^<s^V.    ^  «\aK&t .  t^^vv. 
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daff  and  S.  David's  came  before  the  court  more  than  once  in  the 
latter  years  of  Henry  I  *.  In  a.d.  i  126  the  king,  by  the  advice 
of  his  barons,  granted  the  custody  of  Rochester  Castle  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury*  The  proceedings  of  Stephen  against 
the  bishops,  impolitic  as  they  were,  were  conducted  with  a  sha- 
dow of  legality  in  a  similar  assembly  '. 

Most,  however,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  national  council  at  General 
this  period,  of  which  any  record  is  jM'eserved,  come  under  the 
head  of  general  business.     The  nominations  of  bishops  were 
always  made  on  these  occasions  until  the  riirht  of  canonical  Eieotkmt 
election  was  admitted  by  Henry  I  * :  and  even  then  the  election  in  the 
took  place  in  the  king's  court,  often  at  the  great  festivals  when  omncUs. 
the  majority  of  the  barons  were  present,  and  when  the  consecra- 
tion and  the  investiture  could  be  celebrated  with  equal  pomp  \ 
The  ceremony  of  conferring  earldoms  and  knighthood  was  a 
public  business  of  the  court  ^  as  well  as  the  witnessing  of  the 
homages  paid  U}  the  king  or  his  presumptive  successor ''.     The 
foreign  and  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  king  was  here  canvassed 
without  much  jealousy  or  intimidation  ^ ;  war  and  peace,  royal 


*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  220  :  *Po8t  Pascha  (a.d.  1132)  fuit  magnum  pladtum 
apud  Londoniam,  ubi  de  pluribus  quidem  et  maxime  de  disoordia  episcopi 
Sancti  Davidis  et  episcopi  Clamorgensis  de  finiboB  parochiarum  suarum 
taractatum  est.'  The  discussion  was  continued  in  a  oonventus  at  London, 
and  another  at  Winchester.  This  suit  is  described  in  the  Cont.  Flor.  Wig. 
(a.d.  1 128)  as  discussed  '  in  generali  concilio*  some  years  before. 

'  Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1 1 26  :  *  Ck>n8ilio  baronum  suorum.' 

*  W.  Mahnesb.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  §  20 ;  Gesta  Stephani,  p.  49. 

*  Instances  of  this  proceeding  are  very  numerous :  e.  g.  '  in  Nativitate 
Domini  curiam  suam  Glawomae  tenuit,  ubi  tribus  suis  capellanis  .... 
dedit  praesulatum.'     Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1085. 

'  Two  instances  will  sufBoe  here.  Under  Henry  I,  after  the  settlement 
with  Anselm, — '  Willelmus  ...  ad  archiepiscopatum  Cantuariensem  Gla- 
womae ubi  in  Purificatione  Sanctae  Mariae  rex  tenuit  curiam  suam  eligitur ; ' 
Cont.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  i  i  23 ;  under  Stephen,  after  the  grant  of  free  election 
to  the  clergy, — *  Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concessisse  Rodberto  episcopo  Batho- 
niae  episcopatum  Bathoniae  ....  canonica  prius  electione  praecedente  et 
oommuni  yestro  (sc.  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum,  abbatum,  comitum, 
vioecomitum,  baronimi  et  omnium  fidelium)  consilio,  veto  et  favore  prose- 
quente  ....  apud  Westmonasterium  in  generalis  ooncilii  celebratione  et 
Paschalis  festi  solemnitate.'    Foedera,  i.  10. 

*  See  above,  pp.  363,  368. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  A.D.  1086,  1 1 16,  1 1 26. 

*  Henry  I  wiitee  to  Anaelm  (Epp,  Ana.  iii.  94),  '  voVo  Vqi^Vaa  me^A 
Samsm  mitten  et  ootudlio  Dei  et  bkroniui  meoraia  doimxko  ^^^m^  *yd^ 
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marriages  ^  and  the  like.  Of  the  share  taken  by  the  baronage 
in  the  election  of  the  king  enough  has  been  said  already:  it 
was  a  right  which  each  sovereign  in  turn  was  politic  enough 
to  acknowledge,  and  of  the  reality  of  which  he  was  so  far  con- 
scious that  he  took  every  means  of  escaping  it  The  election 
of  Henry  I  and  Stephen,  the  claim  put  forward  to  elect  the 
empreBs,  the  acceptance  of  the  heir  of  King  Henry  and  the 
rejection  of  the  heir  of  Stephen,  place  this  prerogative  of  the 
nation,  however  indifferently  the  council  which  exercised  it 
represented  the  nation,  upon  an  incontestable  basis. 

The  power  of  the  clergy  was  so  strong  during  these  reigns 
that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  ecclesiastical  questions  treated 
in  the  secular  councils  except  under  the  greatest  Feserve.  It 
must  however  have  been  a  very  large  gathering  that  accepted 
the  conditions  made  by  Henry  I  and  Anselm  in  1 107  ^ :  in  the 
following  year  we  find  the  canons  of  a  Church  council  at  London 
passed  in  the  prebence  of  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  all  liis 
barons'*;  in  a.d.  1127,  after  a  similar  council,  Henry  granted  his 
assent  to  the  statutes  jmssed  in  it,  and  confirmed  them  '  by  his 
royal  j)ower  and  authority  *,'  on  the  principle  of  his  father's  policy. 
On  this  and  some  other  occasions  we  find  distinct  traces  of  a 
UKage  which  forms  a  peculiar  mark  of  our  ecclesiastical  history; 
the  king  holds  his  court  at  Westminster,  whilst  the  archbishop 
eelebrates  his  council  in  the  same  city;  the  two  assemblies  toge- 
ther form  a  precedent  for  the  coincident  summoning  of  parlia- 
ment and  convocation  in  later  days  ^     The  special  significance 


\ 


reapondere.'  See  alto  lib.  iv.  epp.  4,  6.  Tlio  see  of  Ely  was  founded  W 
the  king  with  tiie  counsel  of  the  kingdom,  'regi  et  archiepiscopo  caeteruque 
principihuH  visum/     Eadmer,  p.  95. 

*  PI;ulmcr,  lib.  vi.  p.  136:  '  Kex  .  .  .  consilio  Radulfi  Cantuariorum 
pontiticis  et  principum  regiii  (juoa  omnes  ,  .  .  congregiivit,  decrevit  sibi  i» 
ujEorem  Atheleidcm  .  .  .  .*     See  ali*o  Hon.  Hunt.  tbl.  210. 

^  *  In  kalen<iiH  xVuguiiti  conventus  omnium  epiHCoiMjrum,  abbatum  et 
procerum  regni  Luudoniae  in  palatio  regis  factus  est.*  Flor.  Wig.  A.D. 
1107  ;  Eadmer,  p.  91. 

^  '  Epibcopi  btatuerunt  in  praesentia  ojusdem  gloriosi  regis  Henrid, 
assensu  omnium  baronum  nuorum.'     Elor.  Wig.  a.u.  1 108  ;  Kadmer,  p.  95. 

*  *  Auditis  concilii  gestis  assensum  praebuit,  auctoritatc  regia  et  potetiate 
concessit  et  confirmavit  ftlatuta  cowe\!l\.'    Cout.  Flor.  Wig.  a.d.  i  i  27. 

*  In  I  i  02/  CelebratMm  ea\.  coucWymtcv  ycl  ^c^O^^ssa^XmaMx Y«6\x\  ia  occideDtoU 
parte  juxta  Lundouiam  aitsv,  couuimiii  coTiaeo».>^  «\^a«a^wc^5m^  ^\.  iiJaifcm. 
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however  of  the  king^s  ratification  of  the  canons  of  11 27  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  archbishop  had  just  returned  from  Ex)me, 
invested  with  that  legatine  character  which  was  so  often  a 
stumbling-block  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
king  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  office  for  the  first  time  for 
the  primate,  with  whom  he  was  acting  in  concert ;  the  canons  The  canons 
of  the  council  had  thus  the  threefold  sanction  of  the  national 
Church,  the  King,  and  the  Holy  See,  without  any  concession 
being  made  by  either  as  to  the  necessity  of  confirmation  by  the 
other  two.  These  proceedings  completed  the  harmony  of  Church 
and  State,  which  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Henry's  policy, 
and  which  was  rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  of  Stephen. 

In  the  last  reign  of  the  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  claim  Eceiesiasti- 
and  exert  more  real  power  than  could  be  decently  claimed  for  of  Stephen « 
such  assemblies  of  the  barons  as  either  party  could  bring  toge-  aecuiar 
ther.   The  assembly  at  Winchester  in  which  Mat^da  was  elected 
was  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  who  were  present  in  three  bodies, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  archdeacons,  and  were  separately  consulted^; 
but  it  was  largely  attended  by  the  barons  of  ihe  party.     The 
council  of  A.D.  1 151,  in  which  Stephen,  Eustace,  and  the  barons 
appeared,  and  in  which  both  parties  appealed  to  the  pope  for 
the  settlement  of  their  claims,  was  primarily  an  ecclesiastical 
council  summoned  by  archbishop  Theobald  in  his  capacity  of 


et  piincipuin  totius  regni :  in  quo  praesedit  Anselmus.  .  .  Huic  oonveiitui 
affuerunt,  Anselmo  archiepiscopo  petente  a  rege,  primates  regni,  qiiatenus 
quicquid  ejusdem  concilii  auctoritate  decemeretur  utriusque  ordims  oon* 
cordi  cura  et  soUicitudine  ratum  servaretur  ; '  Eadmer,  p.  67.  Florence's 
account  is  based  on  this ;  but  he  adds,  '  In  festivitate  S.  Michaelis  rex  fuit 
Lundoniae  apud  Westinonasterium  et  cum  eo  onmes  principes  regni  sui, 
eocleeiastici  et  saecularis  ordinisi  ubi  duos  de  clericis  duobus  episcopatibus 
inveiftivit  .  .  ,  ubi  etiam  Anselmus  tenuit  magnum  concilium  de  his  quae 
ad  Cbristianitatem  pertinent.*  The  case  of  11 27  is  even  more  diHtinct: 
'  Rex  anxiatus  concilium  tenuit  ad  Bogationes  apud  Londoniam,  et  Willel- 
mus  archiepiscopus  Gantuariensis  similit^  in  eadero  villa  apud  Westndn- 
ster.'  The  king*s  assembly  was  in  the  palace,  the  archbishop  s  in  the 
church  :  the  date  of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  Continnator  of  Florence,  May 
13-16,  the  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  after  the  Rogation  days. 
'  William  of  Malmesbury  was  present  and  describes  the  council  accu- 
rately :  *  Post  recitata  scripta  excusatoria  quibus  absentiam  «VASXi  q^x^assx 
iutati  sunt,  sevocavit  in  partem  legatus  episcopos,  habmtqu©  cvmv  «v%^  %sc».-^ 
num  oonsilii  sui  ;  poet  mox.  abbates,  postremo  arohldiaoom  oouNocabX^.  •  .  '^ 
Wst.  Nor.  iii,  §  4$, 
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legated  It  i»  in  fact  difficult  ta  discaver  aft^  the  fourth  year 
of  Stephen  any  assembly  to  which  the  name  of  national  council 
can  be  given,  although,  in  the  confused  aocounts  of  the  final 
pacification,  we  may  detect  evidence  that  proves  such  assemblies 
to  have  been  held.  The  abeyance  however  of  all  the  constitn- 
tional  machinery  at  this  period,  and  the  almost  irreconcileable 
chronological  difficulties  which  meet  us  in  the  annals,  may  well 
excuse  some  hesitation  in  forcing  a  general  conclusion  from 
^ese  precedents. 

u-426.  The  exact  relation  of  the  administrative  system  to  the 
national  council  is  not  very  easy  to  define ;  for  the  lawyers  and 
Belaii(m  of  historians  give  no  glimpse  of  a  theory  of  government^  and  the 
oouneii  to  documentary  evidences  of  the  Norman  period  are  by  no  means 
rpurt  wad  abundant.  It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  the  supreme  courts 
of  judicature  and  finance  were  committees  of  the  national 
councO,  although  the  title  of  Curia  belongs  to  both,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  where  the  functions  of  the  one  end  and  those  of  the 
other  begin.  And  it  would  be  scarcely  less  rash  to  regard  the 
two  great  tribunals,  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer,  as  mere 
ECBsions  of  the  king's  household  ministers,  undertaking  the 
administration  of  national  business  without  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  greater  council  of  the  kingdom.  The  historical 
development  of  the  system  is  obscure  in  the  extreme.  The 
Conqueror,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  had  no  doubt  a  high  court 
of  judicature  and  a  general  assembly  of  his  barons ;  Edward  the 
Confessor  had  his  national  witcnagemot,  which  likewise  exercised 
the  functions  of  judicature;  he  also,  as  we  must  infer  from 
Domesday,  had  a  centralised  system  of  finance,  a  treasury 
with  its  staff  of  keepers  and  assessors.  How  much  of  the  new 
administrative  machinery  was  imported  directly  from  Normandy, 
how  much  was  English,  how  much  derived  its  existence  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two,  we  have  to  decide  on  conjecture 
rather  than  on  evidence ;  and  the  materials  for  answering  the 


> 


^  'Anno  xYi**.    Teobaldus  CantuariensiB  archiepiscopus   et   apoeioli 
sedis  legatus  tenuit  concilium  generale  apud  Londoniam  in  media  Quftdm- 
g^  gedma,  ubi  rex  Stephanua  et  t\Uu»  huus  EuBtachius  et  Angliae  prooeret 

^^  i/ifcer/uerunt,  totumque  iWud  concVI^xim  TiwHa  «iV^«S^\Ivn^Vxv»  infrooidait.' 

Hen.  ifunt.  ful.  226. 


■.■■!_  Jiitf.  -w^-i; 
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question,  which  concerns  still  wider  generalisations,  will  be  given 
further  on.  It  may  be  enough  here  to  note,  that  whereas  under 
William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  the  term  Cwria 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  refers  to  the  solemn  courts  held 
thrice  a  year  or  on  particular  summons,  at  which  all  tenants-in- 
chief  were  supposed  to  attend  ^,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I  we 
have  distinct  traces  of  a  judicial  system,  a  supreme  court  of  Centnl 

syitoni  Oi 

justice,  called  the  Curia  Begis,  presided  over  by  the  king  or  adminiitm- 
justiciar,  and  containing  other  judges  also  called  justiciars,  the  theretgnof 
chief  being  occasionally  distinguished  by  the  title  of '  summus,' 
*  magnus,  or  '  capitalLs/  The  same  body  also  managed  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  this  purpose  had  a 
separate  and  very  elaborate  organisation,  through  the  history 
of  which  the  character  of  their  judicial  work  is  chiefly  made 
intelligible ;  and  which  may  accordingly  be  stated  first. 
i^TThe  Exchequer'  of  the  Norman  kings  was  the  court  in  which  The  Bx- 
\\ie  whole  financial  business  of  the  country  was  transacted,  and 
as  the  whole  administration  of  justice,  and  even  the  military 
organisation,  was  dependent  upon  the  fiscal  officers,  the  whole 
framework  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  passed  axmually  under 
its  review.    It  derived  its  name  from  the  chequered  cloth  which 
covered  the  table  at  which  the  accounts  were  taken',  a  name 


'  This  of  ooone  is  not  in  exact  agreement  with  Gneist's  view.  He  holda 
that  only  the  great  magnates  ever  attended.  It  is  dear  however  tliat  on 
some  occasions  a  large  proportion  of  the  landowners  were  present  even  in 
the  Norman  reigns,  and  under  Henry  II  these  assemblies  are  distinctly 
courts  of  feudal  tenants-in-chief,.  from  the  very  first  years  of  the  reign.  It 
seems  far  more  probablo  that  the  earlier  jusemblies- were  constituted  on  the 
same  principle,  than  that  that  king  should  begin  his  reign  by  a  violent 
innovation.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  only  the  great  barons  would  take  the 
trouble  or  be  at  the  cost  of  attending.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
all  our  early  history  to  remember  that  attendance  at  courts  and  councils 
was  not  regarded  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  burden ;  tuit  and  tei-vice  were 
alike  onerous. 

'  The  contemporaneous  authorities  on  the  Exchequer  are  the  Pipe  Rolla^ 
and  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  a  work  on  the  subject  written,  by  Richard 
bishop  of  London  the  Treasurer,  who  was  son  of  Bishop  Nigel  the  Treasurer; 
and  great  nephew  of  the  justiciar  Roger  of  Salisbury*  The  great  work  of 
Madox,  the  History  of  the  Exchequer,  furnishes  an  enormous  «xcio\xTi\»  ^1 
illustrative  matter. 

'  Dialogus  da  Scaocano,  i,  i:  'Pannos  .  .  .  niger  viigia  ^8idiiJ&^>3A  ^^]ift«n>* 
tibusMse  vii^  veJpedig  ve/paJmae  extentae  spatio.^ 
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which  suggested  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  game  at  chen 
between  the  reoeiver  and  the  payer,  the  treasurer  and  the  sheriff. 
As  this  name  never  occurs  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I',  and  as  the 
tradition  of  the  court  preserved  the  remembrance  of  a  time  when 
the  business  which  took  place  in  it  was  transacted  ^ad  taleas/  'at 
the  tallies,'  it  seems  certaiu  that  the  date  of  complete  organisation 
should  be  referred  to  this  period^.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
we  may  presume  that  the  treasure  or  hord,  was  under  the  manage- 
Tbe  growth  ment  of  a  gsr€fa  or  Tiordere ',  but  although  the  mention  of  such 

or  uio  ax~ 

chequer.  an  officer  is  not  uncommon,  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  courts 
of  account :  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the  sheriffis  and  other 
reeves,  and  the   treasure  was  preserved  in  the  palace:   some 


^  The  argruments  for  a  Norman  Exchequer  (eo  nomine)  existing 
than  the  EnglLih  are  of  no  account.  There  is  no  genuine  mention  of  it 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  supposed  mention  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Nonnandy  in  a  record  of  1061  (Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  194)  is  a  mistake. 
But  the  subject  will  be  noticed  further  on. 

^  As  the  roll  of  31  Henry  I  is  still  in  existence,  it  seems  quite  justifiable 
to  regard  the  Exchetpier  as  a  fully  developed  part  of  the  Norman  regime, 
although  a  great  deal  of  its  political  and  constitutional  iiui)ortance  belongs 
to  the  period  of  revival  under  Hear}'  II. 

'  The  word  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Athebttan,  *  Cyninges  hord^ra  oththe 
ure  gerefena ;  *  not  however  as  the  name  of  a  great  official.  The  author  of 
the  Dialosrus  sava  that  there  were  in  his  time  some  who  referred  the 
inistitution  back  to  the  P^nglish  kings ;  he  doe^  not  agree  with  this,  because 
there  is  no  mention  in  Doine8duy-i)Of)k  of  the  '  blanch-femi.'  Mr.  Stapleton 
however  in  the  preface  to  the  UoUh  of  the  Nonnan  Exchequer  points  out 
that  the  '  blanch-fenn '  has  its  origin  in  a  state  of  things  that  did  not  exist 
in  Normandy,  and  was  'ctm8e<iuent  upon  the  monetary  system  of  the 
Anglo-iSaxoiLs.'  The  argument  is  very  technical,  but  quite  c^mclusive. 
The  'ferm'  or  pecuniary  payment  made  by  the  sherifi^  was  said  to  be 
'blanched,*  ' <lealbatum/  when  it  had  been  tested  by  fire,  weighed,  and  by 
additional  payment  brought  to  the  standard  of  the  royal  mint  at  Win- 
chenter.  There  was  no  such  fixed  standard  in  Nonuandy,  and  as  the 
blanch  ferm  was  an  integral  part  of  the  English  system,  it  is  clear  that 
it  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Norman.  Although  the  blanch- 
ferui  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  the  ferm  is  in  many  places  described 
as  settled  in  King  Edwanl's  time.  This  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
central  department  of  finance  before  the  Conquest  from  which"  the  peculiar- 
ities  of  the  English  Exche4iuer  were  derived.  It  does  not  of  course  follow 
that  it  bore  the  name,  or  that  great  improvements  in  it  were  not  effected  by 
the  Norman  lawyers.  But  it  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the  statements  of 
Gneist  (Verwalt.  i.  194)  and  Brumier  (Schwurgericht,  p.  150),  that  the 
court  of  p]xchequer  was  bodily  imported  from  Normamly.  The  Sicilian 
Excliequer,  also  quoted  as  an  argument  of  the  Norman  origin,  was  very 
pndi'My  organised  by  "Ma»teT  TYvoixvsva  \iTvi>»ra.,  ^V^a  English  minister  of 
Kin;^  Uogcr,  who  was,  after  \\\«  to^wtu  \»  \i\A  wiXuXe  %oV.\xm,'^«K«^\si.\3E» 
EngUah  Excheiiuer  by  Henry  11 .    \>\»^o«>aa»  "^^  ^  • 
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machinery  for  account  and  guardianship  must  he  inferred. 
Under  the  C!onqueror  and  William  Rufus  the  word  '  fiscus '  or 
'  thesaurus '  is  commonly  used,  and  even  under  Henry  I  the 
word  'scaccarium'  is  hy  no  means  of  common  occurrence. 

The  officers  of  the  Exchequer  are  the  great  officers  of  the  Offioen  of 
'household ;  the  justiciar  who  is  the  president,  the  chancellor,  chequer, 
the  constable,  two  chamberlains,  the  marshal,  and  the  treasurer, 
with  such  other  great  and  experienced  counsellors  as  the  king 
directs  to  attend  for  the  public  service,  and  who  share  with  the 
others  the  title  of  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Amongst  these, 
if  not  identical  with  them,  are  the  justices  or  ordinary  judges 
of  the  Curia  Hegis,  who  appear  to  be  called  indiscriminately 
'juBtitiarii'  and  'barones  scaccarii.' 

Twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Michaelmas,  full  sessions  were  Seflmonsor 
held  in  the  palace  at  Westminster,  attended  by  all  the  barons,  <£equer. 
with  their  clerks,  writers,  and  other  servants,  each  of  whom  had 
his  assigned  place  and  regular  duties.  Two  chambers  were  used 
for  the  transaction  of  business :  the  upper  one,  or  exchequer  of 
account,  was  that  in  which  the  reports  were  received^  and  all  the 
l^al  negotiations  carried  on  and  recorded ;  and  the  lower  one. 
or  exchequer  of  receipt,  in  which  the  money  was  paid  down, 
weighed,  and  otherwise  tested*.  The  record  of  the  business 
was  preserved  in  three  great  rolls ;  on^  kept  by  the  treasurer, 
another  by  the  chancellor,  and  a  third  by  an  officer  i[inminfLf.<*<1 
by  the  l^ingy  who  registered  the  matters  of  legal  and  special 
UOPSr^ance^.  The  rolls  of  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  were 
duplicates ;  that  of  the  former  was  called  from  its  shape  the 
great  roll  of  the  Pipe,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  roll  of  the 
Chancery.  These  documents  are  mostly  still  in  existence.  The  The  rolls  of 
Pipe  Rolls  are  complete  from  the  second  year  of  Henry  IT,  and  chequer, 
the  Chancellor*s  rolls  nearly  so.  Of  the  preceding  period  only 
one  roll,  that  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  I,  is  preserved, 
and  this  with  Domesday -book  is  the  most  valuable  store  of  in- 
formation which  exists  for  the  administrative  history  of  the  age. 

The  financial  reports  were  made  to  the  barons  by  the  sherifik 

*  DialoguB,  i.  2. 
'  Ibid,  i,  s,  6;  Select  Chartwa,  pp.  170,  17$,  177,  \^i^« 
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Byitein  of  of  the  counties.  At  Easter  and  Michaelmas*  eadi  of  these  magis- 
trates produced  his  own  accounts,  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
such  an  instalment  or  proffer  as  he  could  afford,  retaining  in  hand 
sufficient  money  for  current  expenses.  In  token  of  receipt  a  tally 
was  made ;  a  long  piece  of  wood  in  which  a  number  of  notches 
were  cut,  marking  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  received; 
this  stick  was  then  split  down  the  middle,  each  half  contained 
exactly  the  same  number  of  notches,  and  no  alteration  could  of 
course  be  made  without  certain  detection '•  At  the  Michaelmas 
audit  these  tallies  were  produced,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
accounts  made  up.  If  the  sheriff  were  able  to  acquit  himself 
entirely,  he  began  the  new  year  without  arrears ;  if  not,  a  run- 
ning account  was  kept  by  the  same  primitive  method. 
Fturticulan  The  particulars  accounted  for  by  the  sheri£&  afford  us  a  complete 
(i)  The  ferm  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  first  kern  is 
county.  the  *  firma'  or  ferm  of  the  shire '.  This  is  a  sort  of  composition 
for  all  the  profits  arising  to  the  king  from  his  ancient  claims  on 
the  land  and  from  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  shire-moot : 
the  rent  of  detached  pieces  of  demesne  land,  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  folkland ;  the  payments  due  from  corporate  bodies  and 
individuals  for  the  primitive  gifts,  the  offerings  made  in  kind,  or 
the  hospitality, — the  feorm-fulturn, — which  the  kings  had  a  right 
to  exact  from  their  subjects,  and  which  were  before  the  time  of 
Domesday  generally  commuted  for  money ;  the  fines  or  a  portion 
of  the  fines  paid  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  county  courts, 
and  other  small  miscellaneous  incidents.  These  had  been,  soon 
after  the  composition  of  Domesday,  estimated  at  a  fixed  sum, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rent  or  composition  at  which 
the  county  was  let  to  the  sheriff,  and  recorded  in  the  Rotulu4 
EocactoTius ;   for  this,  under  the  name  of  ferm,  he  answered 


> 


^  IMalogus,  ii.  a  ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  204,  205. 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  708.  The  fu-e  which  destroyed  the  old  Houses 
of  Parliament  id  said  to  have  originated  in  the  boming  of  the  old  Ex* 
chequer  tallies. 

^  The  farm,  ferm,  or  firma,  the  rent  or  composition  for  the  ancient  feorm* 

fultum,  or  provision  payable  in  kind  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.    The  history 

of  the  word  in  its  French  fonn  >NO\x\d  be  Interesting.    The  use  of  the  word 

for  a  pecuniary  payment  is  tnyced  Vm%  \«fcit^  >sJask  '^^stcewwdl  Cj^onas^Qsk ; 

Stapleton,  i.  p.  xiv.     On  the  "RoWlua  ^TLaftWv\>a,  ^ftfei:5?tf^^i\8aA/v  ^.V^. 
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annually ;  if  his  receipts  were  in  excess,  he  retained  the  balance 
as  his  lawful  profit,  the  wages  of  his  service;  if  the  pro- 
ceeds fell  below  the  ferm,  he  had  to  pay  the  difference  from 
his  own  purse.  If  land  chargeable  with  these  sums  fell  out  Sooroei  and 
of  cultivation,  he  was  excused  a  proportionate  amount  under  the  ftrm. 
the  head  of  waste;  if  new  land  was  brought  under  tillage, 
he  had  to  account  for  the  profit  under  the  title  of  increment  ^ 
Before  rendering  this  accoimt,  the  sheriff  discharged  the  king's 
debts  in  the  shire,  paid  the  royal  benefactions  to  religious 
houses,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  on  the  crown  lands, 
the  expenses  of  public  business,  the  cost  of  provisions  supplied 
to  the  court,  and  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  king  and  his 
visitors  incurred  within  his  district '.  The  payments  had  been 
long  made  in  kind,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  old  men 
remembered  the  corn  and  cattle  brought  up  to  the  court  as  the 
tribute  of  various  shires';  horses,  hounds,  and  hawks  were  still 
received  at  a  settled  valuation,  in  payment  of  debt  or  fine  *. 

The  next  item  in  point  of  importance  is  the  Danegeld,  a  tax  {^^^,. 
which  had  assumed  in  Norman  times  the  character  of  ordinary 
revenue,  and  which,  like  the  ferm,  was  compounded  for  by  the 
sheriff  at  a  fixed  sum.  This  tax  had  been  increased  heavily  by 
William  the  Conqueror:  in  a.d.  1084  it  had  been  trebled  ';  six 
shillings  were  exacted  from  each  hide  of  land,  instead  of  two, 
the  usual  sum  raised  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  It  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  fixing  of  the  sum  of  the  Danegeld 
for  each  county  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Domesday  Survey; 
and  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  sums  accounted  for 
under  this  head  afford  any  clue  to  the  extent  of  land  in  culti- 

'  Madox,  pp.  225,  226.    '  Dialogus,  ii.  6;  Select  Charters,  pp.  a  12,  213. 

*  Dialc^uB,  i  7 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  185. 

*  £.g.  Ivo  de  Heriz  pays  five  dextrarii,  destriers  or  war-horses,  that  he 
may  have  certain  lands  at  fee-fSftrm ;  Pipe  Koll  31  Henry  I,  p.  7 :  Reginald 
du  Muscans  pays  one  fugator,  or  ooursing-dog,  for  the  like  privilege ;  ibid. 
35 :  William  de  Merlai,  a  palfrey ;  p.  36 :  Out!  de  Lincoln,  a  hundred 
'  Norrisc '  hawks  and  a  hundGred  gerfalcons ;  p.  1 1 1 .  The  fugator  seems  to 
have  been  worth  twenty  shillings,  p.  35 ;  a  hawk  40*.,  p.  47 ;  a  destrier 
from  4CM.  to  £20,  pp.  II,  85.  In  Domesday,  the  count  of  M.«vi\3fts^ 
(Mellent)  receives  a  large  payment  in  honey  as  one  ot  ^'d  ^u<Qf&  Qi\  ^^ 
county.    Abundant  Uluatntiona  of  this  may  be  found.  \>o\^  Vn.  Tysmaai^K) 

MnJ  in  the  Pipe  Bolls,  »  Cbxoik,  ^kl.  k J>.  vs^V 
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Ezemptions  vation.     Monasteries  possessed  in  many  cases  immunity  from 

and  oompo-  ,  ,  , 

Bitions.  Danegeld ;  in  other  cases  they  had  special  commutations ;  a 
large  extent  of  land  frequently  '  defendit  se/  that  is,  was  held 
responsible,  or  rated,  as  one  hide;  and  all  persons  employed 
in  the  king's  service  were  excepted  from  the  impost.  The 
Danegeld  was  a  very  unpopular  tax,  probably  because  it  was 
the  plea  on  which  the  sheriffs  made  their  greatest  profit;  and 
it  was  accordingly  made  a  point  among  the  concessions  won 
from  Stephen  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  was  abolished 
by  Henry  U,  who  however  taxed  the  land  in  much  the  same 
way  under  other  names ;  and  was  in  very  nearly  the  same  form 
reproduced  under  the  title  of  carucage  by  the  ministers  of 
Richard  I.     With  the  Danegeld  may  be  noticed  another  impost 

Tho  aturUfMm  which  fell  in  the  time  of  Henry  I  on  the  towns  chiefly,  and 
which,  although  it  bore  the  feudal  name  of  auxilium^  or  aid,  and 
answers  to  the  later  tallage,  was  probably  the  tax  which  repre- 
sented in  the  case  of  the  towns  the  same  demand  as  in  the 
country  was  met  by  the  Danegeld.  It  seems,  like  the  Dane- 
geld, to  have   iceu  a  fixed  Fum  payable  a.  niialJy. 

(3)  Proceeds      A  third  head  of  onlinary  or  ancient  national  revenue  com- 

of  the  crown,  prised  the  proceeds  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown;  the  fines  and 
other  profits  arising  from  the  trial  of  offences  which  had  been 
severed  from  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  sliire  and  hundred, 
and  which,  although  tried  before  the  sheriff*  in  his  character  as 
justice,  were,  so  far  as  the  fines  were  concerned,  made  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  income  of  the  king-.    Of  these  the  most  important 


•  In  tlie  PijHi  Roll  of  31  Henry  I,  the  auxilium  burgi  or  civitatis  is  in 
every  Ciuse  a  r«>nn<l  sum,  varying  from  £3,  the  auxilium  of  Wincbcombe,  to 
£j20,  tlie  auxilium  of  London.     Besidea  these  aturilia  I'lnjonim  there  are 
some  small  i)aymeut3  in  Wilts  and  Berks  called  aitxiiiuin  comitat^u^  and  in 
Surrev,  ICssex,  and  Devon,  oujclliajn  miUtnm.     If  these  are  not  arrean  from 
a  previous  year,  in  which  there  i*iav  have  been  some  j^^neral  impost  of  the 
sort,  they  must  ])e  regarde«l  as*  si)ecial  payments  lieloni^ing  to  tha-4e  counties. 
An  avxiliam  dv  militibtis  is  menti«mc«l  in  the  Liber  Niijjer,  i.  56,  where  it 
is  said  th:it  when  thu  kinj;  takes  an  auxilium  of  2Cut.,  the  kni^bts«>f  William 
of  Avrauches,  in  Kent,  pay  only  121*.  ;   if  he  take«  a  mark,   they  pay  Si*.: 
th)H  ;?eem»  liowever  to  be  a  scutaj^'e.      The   aiixflium   ricfcomith  was  » 
(lifl'tTvnt  ].avmcnt,  made  tA)  \A\c  ftWn\X  ^ot  \\S»  *«nv2«&.    These  auxilia  mait 
he  iJiHtiiiguibhetl  from  the  t\\riiG  iviu»\flX  »\v\». 
*  Above,  p.  187. 
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is  the  murdru/n^  the  fine  payable,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
by  the  hundred  in  which  a  murder  has  taken  place  in  case  of  its 
fiedling  to  prove  the  slain  man  to  be  an  Englishman.  The  com- 
mixture of  the  populations  had  so  far  proceeded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  the  question  of  nation- 
ality, and  all  murders  were  punished  alike  ^  With  these  may 
be  mentioned  a  wide  class  of  amercements,  some  of  which  have 
their  origin  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  in  feudal  customs ;  of  the 
former  are  fines  for  non-appearance  in  the  hundred  and  shire 
courts,  and  of  the  latter  penalties  for  breach  of  forest  law. 

Under  the  head  of  feudal  income '  come  all  the  items  aris-  (4)  Feudal 

income. 
ing  from  the  transfer  of  lands,  reliefs,  guardianship,  marriage, 

escheat,  and  other  incidents ;  the  sale  of  public  offices  iDcluded. 

Thb  was  of  course  a  large  and  comparatively  permanent  source 

of  revenue.   The  arbitrary  sums  exacted  under  the  name  of  reliefs 

by  William  Rufus  were  one  of  the  grievances  which  Henry  I 

in  his  coronation  charter  undertook  to  redress.     We  are  not 

able  to  discover  how  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  for  although  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  11  a  regular  arrangement  appears  to  be  in 

force  by  which  the  relief  of  the  knight's  fee  was  five  pounds,  and  B^^ieft. 

that  of  the  barony  one  hundred,  the  corresponding  payments^  in 

his  grandfather's  reign  are  not  to  be  brought  under  so  simple 

a  principle '.     It  is  howeve /*  probable  that  a  record   of  the 

number  of  knights'  fees  in  England  had  been  made  before  the 

death  of  Henry  I,  and  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  computation 

adopted  by  his  grandson.     Before  this  was  done,  the  valuatioui 

where  the  payment  was  not  altogether  arbitrary,  must  have 

been  made  according  to  the  record  of  the  hidage  preserved  in 

Domesday.     And  it  may  be  observed,  that  whilst  Henry  I  took, 

^  Dialogue  i.  10;  Select  Charters,  p.  193.  The  payments  on  this  head 
are  very  various,  even  in  the  same  hundred ;  see  the  Koll  of  31  Henry  I, 
pp.  8,  9,  &o. 

*  The  five  marks  of  feudal  tenure  (i)  hereditary  snccession,  (2)  reliefs, 
(3)  wardship  and  marriage  (4)  aids,  and  (5)  escheats,  all  receive  abundant 
illustration  from  the  Roll  of  31  Henry  I. 

»  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  216  sq. :  e.g.  under  Henry  II  Huj,'h  de  Chaucumb 
pays  £30  for  a  relief  for  six  knights*  fees.     But  the  sums  coiv\\wi«>  \a  n%s73 
occasionally  until  settled  by  Magna  Carta,  whlcli  xefcTft  V>  >i\ife  vj^Vwoi 
mentioned  above,  as  the  antiquum  rel^vium :  and  the  l>\8A.o«»u»  ^eacrv^'a  SX^ft 
relief  of »  buvnaa  matter  of  special  arrangement  with  \ihQ'W\n%*.  '^/^>  ^-^^^ 
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as  an  aid  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  three  shfllings  on 
each  hide  ^  Henry  II,  on  a  like  occasion,  took  one  mark  on  the 
knight's  fee*.  Whatever  was  the  basis  of  rating,  all  the 
feudal  incidents  would  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
Henry  I  may  have  taken  an  aid  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's 
knighthood,  as  he  did  on  his  daughter's  marriage,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  record.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
reign  contains  several  notices  of  sums  paid  for  permission  to 
determine  suits  connected  with  land,  by  covenant  or  by  trial 
by  battle ;  for  leave  to  marry,  to  avoid  answering  the  claim  of 
another  claimant,  for  cancelling  agreements  of  exchange,  and  for 
other  liberties  which  betray  the  existence  of  a  good  deal  of  legal 
oppression. 

The  forest  law,  which,  heavy  as  it  was  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  seems  to  have  reached  the  extreme  of  severity  and 
cruelty  imder  Henry  I,  was  also  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  fines  exacted  by  the  justices  under  this  system  form  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  accounts. 

Among  the  great  offices  of  the  household  which  appear  from 
the  Pipe  lloll  to  have  been  saleable  are  those  of  dapifer,  marshal, 
and  chancellor.  The  last-mentioned  officer  in  a.d.  1130  owes 
£3006  13s.  4d.  for  the  great  seal';  the  office  of  treasurer  was 
bought  by  Bishop  Nigel  for  his  son  for  X400  *.  Inferior  places 
in  the  legal  staff  are  also  sold.  In  Norfolk,  Benjamin  pays 
X4  55.  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown '  j  in 
Northumberland,  Uhtred  son  of  Waltheof  makes  a  payment 
for  the  giant  of  sac  and  soc,  and  a  similar  transaction  is  re- 
corded in  Suffolk  * ;  John  the  Marshal  pays  forty  marks  for  a 
mastership  in  the  king*s  court,  Humfrey  Bohun  four  hundred 
marks  to  be  dapifer  regis'';  Richard  Fitz-Alured  pays  fifteen 
marks  that  he  may  sit  with  Ralph  Basset  on  the  king*8  pleas 
in  Buckinghamshire^.  At  the  same  time  the  officers  of  the 
ancient  courts  are  found  purchasing  relief  from  their  respon- 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  217.  *  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  398. 

'  Roll  31  Henry  I,  p.  140.  *  Hist.  Eliens.,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  627. 

'  Roll  31  Henry  1.  p.  91.  *  Ibid.  pp.  36,  98. 

^  Ibid.  p.  1 8.    Adsin  de  Port  p«k^  fc^  V>\»  ^^^«t.  'WA. 

'  Ibid.  p.  101. 
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sibilities;  the  judteea  and  jurcUores  of  Yorkshire  pay  J^ioo 
that  thej  may  be  jadges  and  jurors  no  longer,  anxious  no 
doubt  to  avoid  the  heavy  fines  exacted  from  them  either  for 
non-attendance  or  for  other  neglect  of  duty^. 

The  sum  accounted  for  in  the  single  Pipe  Boll  of  the  reign  Gron 
of  Henry  I,  including  all  the  debts  and  other  gross  receipts,  the  x^enue. 
is  not  less  than  £66,000  for  the  year.  The  exhaustive  and 
orderly  character  of  the  roll  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
very  scanty  details  of  the  similar  accounts  at  the  beginning  of 
Henry  II's  reign,  when  the  whole  sum  accounted  for  is  not 
more  than  £22,000:  and  this  fully  confirms  the  statements  of 
the  hbtorians  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario, 
as  to  the  ruinous  state  into  which  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment had  fallen  under  Stephen. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  department  of  finance  that  Syitem  of 
this  most  important  record  illustrates  constitutional  history, 
and  we  must  refer  to  it  again  in  examining  the  framework 
of  the  Norman  judicature.  Before  doing  this  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  was  not  only 
the  general  record  of  the  royal  revenue,  but  the  rate-book  of 
valuation  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  The  formation  of 
this  record  afforded  a  precedent  for  a  rating  system  which 
was  of  no  small  importance  in  its  bearing  on  later  history :  and 
it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  measure  taken  by  the  Con- 
queror, in  order  to  fix  and  make  available  to  the  utmost  his 
hold  upon  the  country,  should  be  the  first  step  in  a  continuous 
process  by  which  the  nation  arrived  ultimately  at  the  power 
of  taxing  itself,  and  thus  controlling  the  whole  framework  of 
the  constitution  and  the  whole  policy  of  government. 

The  Domesday  Survey  was  taken  by  officers  appointed  byTbeDomet- 
the  king,  who  visited  the  several  counties,  and  called  before 
them  all  those  persons  of  whom  in  ordinary  times  the  county 
court  was  composed.  Tradition  recorded  that,  when  the  Con- 
queror wished  to  confirm  the  national  laws,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  true  report  of  those  laws  he  summoned  to  his  court  tw^Vi^ 
elected  representatives  ot  each  shire  to  declare  \x^w  q%2Cdl  ^^ 

*  BoU  31  Henry  I,  p.  34. 
VOL.  J.  O  c 
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ancient  lawful  cusioma^.     A  similar  plan  was  now  adopted. 

The  Domes-  The  king's  barons  exacted  an  oath  from  the  sheriff  and  all 
the  barons  and  Norman  landholders  of  the  shire ;  every  hundred 
appeared  also  by  sworn  representatives,  and  from  each  township 

T*>JJ^y  the  priest,  the  reeve,  and  six  villeins  or  ceorls*.  On  the  de- 
position or  verdict  of  these  jurors  was  drawn  up  the  report 
of  the  name  of  each  manor  or  township,  and  its  present  and 
late  holder;  its  extent  in  hides,  the  number  of  ploughs  for 
which  it  furnished  work ;  the  number  of  homagers,  oeorls  or 
villeins,  cotters,  and  serfs ;  how  many  freemen,  how  many  soke- 
men;  the  extent  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture;  the  number 
of  mills  and  fisheries;  the  increase  and  decrease  since  King 
Edward's  time;  the  several  and  collective  values  of  every 
holding.  By  this  report  an  exhaustive  register  of  the  land  and 
its  capabilities  was  formed,  which  was  never  entirely  superseded ; 
for  although  the  feudal  taxation  was,  within  a  century  after, 

A  permanent  based  on  the  knight's  fee  instead   of  the  hide,   much   of  the 
assessment.  .  . 

general  taxation  continued  to  be  assessed  on  the  hide,  and,  the 

number  of  hides  which  the  knight's  fee  contained  being  known, 
the  number  of  knights'  fees  in  any  particular  holding  could  be 
easily  discovered,  llanulf  Flambard,  as  Ordericus  Vitalis  informs 
us,  attempted  to  reduce  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  hide 
from  the  English  to  the  Norman  computation,  and  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded the  measure  would  have  compelled  a  new  assessment'; 
but  as  Domesday  continued  to  be  the  ultimate  authority  for  the 
rating  of  the  country,  the  attempt,  if  it  were  ever  made,  must  be 
understood  to  have  failed.     But  the  changes  in  the  ownership 

*  Hoveden.  ii.  218  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  78. 

^  *  Uic  Bubscribitur  inquisitio  terrarum,  quo  modo  borones  regis  inquirunt, 
videlicet  per  sacramentum  vicecomitis  scirae  et  omnium  baronum  et  eonim 
Fraucigenarum,  et  totius  centuriatus,  presbyteri,  praepositi,  vi.  viUanorum 
un iuscuj  usque  villac.  Deinde  quomodo  vocatur  mansio;  quis  tenuit  earn 
tempore  regis  Eadwardi,  quis  modo  tenet,  quot  hidae,  quot  carrucatae  in 
dominio,  quot  hominum  ;  quot  villani,  quot  cotarii,  quot  send  ;  quot  liberi 
homines,  quot  socbemanni ;  quantum  silvae,  quantum  prati,  quot  pascuorum, 
quot  moleudina,  quot  piscinae ;  quantum  est  additum  vel  ablatum  ;  quantum 
valebat  totum  simul,  et  quantum  modo ;  quantum  ibi  quisque  liber  homo 
vel  Bocbemannus  habuit  vel  habet.  Hoc  totum  tripliciter,  scilicet  tempore 
regis  Aedwardi  et  quando  rex  WiUelmus  dedit,  et  quomodo  sit  modo ;  et  n 
potest  plus  haberi  quam  habeaixii?    "EX^  YKsmsaAa.^,  Dom.  iii.  497.     Heniy 

k  of  Huntingdon  gives  the  coiMmaa\oii«»  >2Ckft  \iiJiNft  ^l  YM!wSy3MKi\  V^  ia^\^ 

9  *  See  above,  pp.  298,  30a,  M*^* 
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of  land,  the  formation  of  new  forests,  and  the  bringing  of  old 
wastes  into  cultivation,  must  have  made  it  difficult  to  secure  a 
fair  apportionment  of  taxation ;  and  this  compelled  on  the  part  S"?jJ|L?J 
of  the  exchequer  proceedinffs  which  we  find  in  close  connexion  of  the  Bx- 

*         *  "  chequer  to 

with  the  provincial  administration  of  justice.     It  is  unnecessary  ^^  ^^ 
here  to  anticipate  in  detail  what  must  be  repeated  under  the 
head  of  judicature :  it  is  enough  to  remark  that,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  questions  of  assessment  were  referred 
by  the  crown  to  the  report  of  the  county  court,  and  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I  the  assessment  and  levying  of  taxation  seems 
to  have  formed  one  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  justices,  who,  with 
the  functions  if  not  with  the  name  of  itinerant  judges,  transacted 
the  local  business  of  the  Exchequer  in  each  shire  ^. 
C32V.  So  intimate  is  the  connexion  of  judicature  with  finance  Royajfiutic 
under  the  Norman  kings,  that  we  scarcely  need  the  comments  Bouroe  of 
of  the  historians  to  guide  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  that  justice  was  administered 
at  all.     Such  no  doubt  was  the  principle  upon  which  Banulf 
Flambard  and  his  master  acted.     A  deeper  and  more  states- 
manlike   view    probably  influenced    Henry  I  and    his    great 
minister — the  belief  that  a  nation  in  which  justice  is  done  is    - 
safer  and   more  contented,   and   presents  therefore  an   easier 
and  richer  body  to  be  taxed.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Henry  acted  on  any  higher  motive :  the  value  of  justice 
depended  in  his  eyes  very  much  on  the  amount  of  treasure 
with  which  it  supplied  him;  and  accordingly  there  is  not  a 
single  fiscal  or  judicial  measure  of  his  reign  by  which  light 
is  not  thrown  both  on  the  Curia  Regis  and  on  the  Exchequer. 

The  Curia  Regis,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  judicature,  of  which  TheCuru 
ihe  Exchequer  was  the  financial  department'  or  session,  was,^Sudal 
as  has  been  stated  already,  the  court  of  the  king  sitting  to 
administer  justice  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors';  those 

*  See  below,  p.  390. 

'  That  William  the  Coaqueror  heard  causes  in  person  we  know  from 
Lanfranc^B  worda  in  a  letter   (£p.  19)   addressed  to  Herfighst  bishop  of 
Elmham:  *  Bex  .  .  .  praeoepit  ut  querimonia  de  clerlcUa.VAMftf^'^itX^xaxix 
.  .  .  Bopita  remaneret,  quo  ad  usque  ipsemet  ipaaxn.  caMAasn.  aiadiT«k\»  ^^ 
a  me  .  .  .  madin  pnedperet,*     Down  to  the  reign,  ot  3<JiQXk  ^^^  ^ 
occaahnsllj  Mdminintered  juftioe  in  person ;  Heurj  XL  "vex^  {se^«Di^ 

C  C  2 
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eounseUors  besng,  in  tbe  widest  acceptation,  tke  wkole  body  of 

tenants-in-chief,  but  in  the  more  limited  usage,  the  great  officers 

of  the  honsehold  and  specially  appointed  judges.     The  great 

gatherings  of  the  national  council  may  be  regarded  as  fuD 

sessions  of  the  Curia  Regis,  or  the  Curia  Regis  as  a  perpetual 

committee  of  the  national  council,  but  there  is  no  evidence 

to  prore  that  the  supreme  judicature  so  originated.     In  the 

more  general  meetings,  as  at  the  three  annual  placita,  the  king 

wore  his  crown,  and  consulted,  or  made  a  show  of  consulting,  bit 

vassals  on  all  matters  of  state.    The  courts  in  the  king's  absence 

were  presided  over  by  the  chief  or  great  justiciar,  acting  'ex 

praecepto  regis'  or  *vice  sua';  *in  meo  loco,'  as  the  Conqueror 

expressed  it^    The  other  persons  who  bear  the  title  of  justiciar, 

the  ordinary  members,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  the  court,  were 

the  same  as  those  of  the  Exchequer;  the  same  persons  who 

acted  as  barons  in  the  latter  acted  as  justices  in  the  former; 

the  fines  paid  or  remitted  in  the  Curia  were  recorded  in  the 

Exchequer,  and  the  writ  that  was  issued  in  the  one  chamber 

was  treated  by  the  other  as  being,  what  it  was  truly,  its  own 

Plaoeoftli?  act.     Tbe  creat  officers  of  the  household  seem  to  have  acted 
offloers  of  ^ 

SSiL^"*^  in  the  business  of  the  Curia  Regis,  simply  however  as  justices ; 
we  have  no  record  that  apportions  to  them  the  definite  seats 
or  functions  which  they  held  in  the  Exchequer;    accordingly 

'  Gneist^a  conclusions  on  the  character  of  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
Norman  reigns  are  as  follows  : — Under  the  name  of  the  Curia  Regis  is 
to  be  understood  the  personal  judicature  of  the  king :  the  Curia  Regis 
does  not  consist  of  the  entire  community  of  tenants-in-chief,  for  as  yet 
they  formed  no  distinct  body  or  corporation  ;  nor  of  a  definite  number 
of  great  vassals,  for  there  was  as  yet  no  legal  line  drawn  between  great 
vassab  and  small ;  nor  of  a  definite  number  of  great  officials,  for  the  great 
officials  were  not  so  constituted  as  to  form  a  court  of  peers :  the  juatice 
of  the  Curia,  which  was  not  adiniuistered  by  the  king  himself,  was  adr 
ministered  by  special  commissions,  not  by  a  standing  body  of  judges,  or 
by  the  barons  of  .the  Exchequer.  Verwalt.  i.  232,  241-243.  This  is  an 
extreme  view,  and  in  harmony  with  the  general  idea  held  by  this  great 
jurist  of  the  absolute  despotism  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  tendency  of  English  writers 
has  been  to  ascribe  to  the  legal  institutions  of  the  period  greater  solidity 
and  definiteness  than  they  can  be  proved  to  have  possessed.  The  view 
vfhich.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  the  text  and  in  the  Select  Charten^ 
regarding  the  period  aa  one  o(  ^s«biv^\\'(ni>v^N<\^<(:.\v routine  was  gradually 
hecoming  a  check  on  deBpo\\c  AU^\ioA\.^,^\^'^Tv3wi^^\i<^N.^»^^ 
to  the  maintainerB  of  eitiier  'vie'w. 
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when  we  find  the  chancellor  or  chamberlain  sitting  in  jvdgment, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  cause  on  which  he  decides  is 
one  belonging  specially  to  the  chancery  or  the  chamber ;  he  is 
simply  a  member  of  tbe  king's  judicial  court. 

The  number  of  persons  who  filled  the  office  of  justice  ot  Thennmber 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  during  the  Norman  reigns  was  not  very  %i»\\-  ^^ 
lai^e,  nor  are  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  court  to  ono 
anodier  very  well   defined;   it  is   even  possible  that  a  close 
examination  of  existing  records  would  show  that  all  the  officers 
who  discharged  judicial   functions  were  members,  under  somei 
other  title,  of  the  king's  household.     Roger  of  Salisbury  bore 
the  name  of  ' jostitiarius '  from  the  year  1107  to  his  death; 
but  there  are  several  other  justices  ^,  mentioned  both  in  records 
and   by  the  historians,  whose  position   seems  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  his'.     Balph  Basset  appears  early  in  the  reign  of  justicM 
Henry  I  as  a  very  influential  judge  ^ ;  his  son  Richard  is  called  uemj  l 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  '  capitalis  jus- 
titiarius* '  even  during  the  life  of  Bishop  Roger ;  and  Qeoffrey 
de  Clinton,  who  was  the  king's  chamberlain  or  treasurer,  held 


*  Besides  the  question  of  the  chief  justicianhip,  treated  above,  the  title 
«f  jostitia,  or  justitiarius,  has  obscurities  of  its  own.  (i)  It  is  often  used 
in  a  very  general  way,  in  the  salutations  prefixed  to  charters,  *  comitibua 
et  baronibus  et  justitiariis  et  vicecoraitibus ; '  in  which  it  seems  to  include, 
as  it  did  in  France,  all  landowners  who  possess  courts  of  their  own,  or 
are  qualified  to  act  as  judices  in  the  shire-moot.  See  Henry  Ts  charter  to 
London,  Stephen's  charter,  and  the  Leges  Henrici  I,  §  29 ;  Select  Charters, 
pp.  102,  103,  113.  (2)  It  belongs  to  the  sherifBi,  who  are  called  by  Joha 
of  Salisbury  (Polycr.  v.  15,  16)  juslUuie  errantts^  and  to  whom  the  name 
justitia  in  the  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seems  to  belong.  It 
iji  probable  that  whilst  the  sheriff,  in  his  character  of  sheriff,  was  competent 
to  direct  the  customary  business  of  the  court,  it  was  in  that  of  JuttiUa  that 
he  transacted  special  business  under  the  king's  writ.  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  o.  35 
(ed.  1640,  f.  154).  (3)  It  is  specially  given  to  officers  of  the  king's  court,. 
e.g.  to  Miles  of  Gloucester,  '  baroni  et  justitiario  meo*  (Charter  of  Stephen, 
Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  135)  ;  in  which  sense  it  seems  to  prove  that  his 
position  was  one  of  judicial  authority  as  well  as  ministerial.  (4)  To  the 
chief  justice.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  the  name  to  the  eommissioners 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  foL  a  12,  who  are  called  baronea  in  the  Survey 
itself;  see  above,  p.  386. 

'  See  the  remarks  on  the  development  of  the  chief  josticiarship,  above^ 
p.  346.  Henry  I  tells  Anselm  that  he  has  ordered  the  justldax^  V^  w^V] 
his  SMlvice.    (£pp.  Ans.  iv.  ^3.) 

*  Qrd.  Vit.  V2,  10,  xi.  2 ;  (^iron.  Abingdon,  11.  170. 

^  Ords  Vit.  xuL  26 i  Hen,  Hunt,  de  Coni.  TAxok^  \  An%.  ^aA/i^.lo\« 
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pleas  in  a.d.  i  130  over  all  England  ^  The  Pipe  Boll  of  that  year 

furnishes  us  with  the  names  of  other  justices :  pleas  were  held 

not  only  by  the  two  Bassets  and  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  bat  by 

William  of  Albini  the  Butler,  Eustace  Fitz-John  and  Walter 

Espec,  Miles  of  Gloucester  the  Constable,  Pain  Fitz-John,  Robert 

Arundel,  and  Walkelin  Visdeloup^     Other  names  may  perhaps 

be  found  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I  and  Stephen.    The  capitalis 

justitia  however  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  body  to  whom 

a  determinate  position  as  the  king's  representative  is  assigned 

in  formal  documents'. 

chftmcteroT      The  Curia  Regis,  in  this  aspect,  was  the  machinery  through 

B^is.  which  the  judicial  power  of  the   crown  was  exercised  in  that 

wide  sphere  of  legal  business  on  which,  in  its  now  complicated 

relations,  it  was  brought  to  bear.    That  business  consisted  largely 

of  causes  in  which  the  king's  interest  was  concerned,  or  which 

were  brought  up  by  way  of  appeal  when  the    powers    of  the 

popular  courts  had  been  exhausted  or  had  failed  to  do  justice*. 

^tinhwite     In  these  particulars  it  Bucceeded  to  the  royal  jurisdiction  of  the 

flrDtf;the       Anglo-Saxon  kings.     It  was  also  a  tribunal  of  primary  resort  in 

ny»tcm:and  cases  of  disputes  between  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  a 

ftoarthe^     feudal  coui-t  in  which  were  arranged  the  quarrels  of  the  Norman 

^  ^  "'       loixls,  who  were  too  strong  to  submit  to  the  simple  justice  of 

the  sliire  and  hundred  *.     It  was  however  more  than  this  :  the 

*  Seo  Mon.  Angl.  vi.  218.     Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I.  *  Ibid. 

'  See  the  charter  of  Henry  I  to  the  canons  of  Trinity,  Aldgate  :  *  Et 
prohibeo  super  forisfacturam  meam  quod  non  ponantur  in  placitum  de 
aliquo  tenemento  nisi  coram  me  vel  capitali  justitia  meo.'     Feed.  i.  la. 

*  The  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I  does  not  expressly  mention  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Curia  Regis,  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  entries  '  piro  recto 
terrae  suae '  and  the  like  refer  to  suits  in  which  a  writ  has  been  obtained 
from  the  court.  Cases  in  the  King's  court  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
will  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Battle,  p.  51  ;  in  the  Chroiiicle  of 
Abingdon,  ii.  182  :  in  the  Cartulary  of  Gloucester,  i.  236;  in  Elmham,  ed. 
Hardwick,  pp.  355,  362,  366,  382.  *  Ric.  de  RuUos  debet  i.  roarcam  auri 
ut  juste  tractetur  in  curia  domini  sui;'  Pipe  Roll,  p.  143.  'Walterus 
Mai  travels  reddit  computum  de  20  marcis  argenti  ut  rex  jnvet  eum  versus 
Paganum  Filium  Johannis;*  Ibid.  p.  124.  *Burgenses  de  Gioeoettra 
debent  30  marcas  argenti  si  possent  recuperare  pecuniam  suam  per  jiutiiiam 
regis,  quae  ablata  fuit  eis  in  Hibemia;'  Ibid.  p.  77. 

^  '  £t  si  amodo  exsurgat  placitum  de  diviiiione  terrarum,  si  est  inter 
6aroDe8  meo6  dominlcoB,  traAW\.\xc  \\8A\\A\x(i  Vu  ^sv^tvok  moa ;  et,  si  est  inter 
vavassores  duoruiu  dommoTum,  \i«yc\io\.MT  \tv  <i«av\\a.\.\x^    '^rvV.  ^  \L«bk^  I.; 
Select  Charters,  p.  99.     »McVi  «.  \.T\aXSa  ^««crv\^  \xi  %  ^\««Ma  ^\  ^wr^\ 
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ancient  customary  process  of  the  local  courts,  with  that  strict  l^>  Knowing 
maintenance  of  formalities  and  that  incapacity  for  regarding  ai*raM«iro 
equitahle  considerations  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  idea  of 
compurgation  and  ordeal,  was  now  becoming  antiquated.  As  a 
special  favour,  suits  were  brought  up  from  the  view  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  to  be  decided  by  such  new  methods  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  king  and  his  counsellors  might  invent;  ^d  from  th^ 
Curia  Re^is  issued  the  writs  which  directed  inquiry  and  recog» 

nition  of  rights  as  to  land,  the  obligatinnti  nf  fftmiffj  the  legi-         ^ 

timacv  of  heirs,  and  the  ftnfnrr.flTn#>Tif  nf  I/whjI  jnafiVni      These  System  of 
writs,  although  not  absolutely  unknown  in  England  before  the 

Conquest,  yere  dfirivAd   nn  dnnhf  in   fhpir  Nnrrnun   fnmn    frnwt 

the  process  of  the  Karolingian  lawyers :   they  were  the  eicpfi-  Their  origiii 
dients  by  which  the  *  jus  honorarium^  of  the  king,  as  fountftin 
of  justice,  was  enabled  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the.  *  jus  civile ' 
or  '  commune/  the  customary  proceedings  of  the  local  moots'. 

The  Curia  Regis  had  criminal  jurisdiction  also,  as  Ralph  Basset  Crimiiua 
proved  when  he  hanged  forty- four  thieves  at  Hundehoge'.    It 
was  in  fact  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  both  of  appeal  and,  where 
leave  was  obtained,  of  primary  recourse. 

But  it  was  ftlan  ft  TninJHtTy  nf  jiiHtine,  bfifnrft  whiV.h  flie  whnlft  B£ivww^^ 
judicial  action  of  the  country  paMed  in  review.  This  was  done  Judicature, 
partly  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  sheriffs  annually  rendered  their  accounts ;  but  partly  also  bjr 
direct  inspection.  The  provincial  jud^eaturfl  w*^°  liynnglif  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  central  judicature  bv  journevs  of 
the  king's  judges.  We  have  seen  traces  of  this  arrangement  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  may  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  system  in  use  under  the  Frank  emperors*.  Edgar  and  Canute 
had  themselves  made  judicial  circuits;  the  Conqueror's  choice 
of  the  three  great  cities  of  the  south  of  England  for  his  annual 
placita  brought  the  sense  of  royal  justice  home  to  the  country  at 

in  the  Cartulary  of  Gioaoester,  i.  236  :  and  see  the  trial  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham  ;  below,  p.  440. 

'  Writs  of  these  kinds  will  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  most  ibonastie. 
cartularies  :  e.  g.  Chron.  Abingdon,  ii.  9a,  93,  84,  85. 

3  On  the  connejuon  of  the  Norman  and  l^igliBh.  Br^vXtk  "viW^i  ^^•b'^T«S!^K^s^Q^ 
Tndjca}},  gee  Brunner,  Schwuigericht,  pp.  76*84;  mnd'bieVyw^CSViab^.^lKJVV. 

'  Cbrtm^  Sbm.  a.d,  it 24.  *  Bee  iXw^e^  V-  \^V 
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Orcntocf  large*  Bat  Henry  I  went  a  step  further.  He  sent  the  oflbsem  of 
the  Exchequer  through  the  oountiy  to  aflBeas  the  revenue^;  and 
during  hia  reign  the  whole  kingdom  wag  visited  by  justjcea,  officers 
of  the  Curia  Regis,  not  perhaps  with  the  systematic  regularity 
enforced  bv  his  yrandaon.  but  with  sufScient  order  to  prove  thai 
he  saw  and  satisfied  the  want  of  such  an  expedient.  InAJO.  1130 
Geoffirey  de  Clinton,  the  chamberlain,  had  lately  visited  seventeen 
out  of  the  thirty-four  counties  of  which  the  accounts  are  preserved ; 
Balph  Basset  had  visited  seven  ;  Richard  Basset  ^^e ;  Eustace 
Fitz-John  and  Walter  Espec  had  held  pleas  in  the  northern 
counties ;  Miles  of  Gloucester  and  Pain  Fits- John  in  the  west- 
midland  and  the  Welsh  March ;  William  of  Albini,  Bobert 
Arundel  and  others,  in  the  forests  and  in  the  south-western  coun- 
A0tk»oftlM  ties.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
Ste^mtiy,  measure:  in  a.d.  1124  we  find  Ralph  Basset,  as  has  been  in- 
oourto.  quently  mentioned,  holding  a  court  in  Leicestershire ;  Ordericns 
Yitalis  gives  an  account  of  a  trial  held  before  him  in  the  county 
court  of  Huntingdonshire  in  a.d.  iii5oriii6^  A  measure 
dictated  still  more  distinctly  by  this  policy  may  be  traced  in  the 
list  of  sheriffs  for  a.d.  i  i  30.  Richard  Basset  and  Aubrey  de  Yere, 
a  judge  and  a  royal  chamberlain,  act  as  joint  sherifEs  in  no  less 
than  eleven  counties :  Qeofirey  de  Clinton,  Miles  of  Gloucester, 
William  of  Font  TArche  the  Treasurer,  are  also  sheriffs  as  well 
as  justices  of  the  king's  court.  That  such  a  system  was  open  to 
The  sheriff-  much  abuse  is  self-evident ;  these  officers  sitting  as  judges  and 
barons  in  the  Exchequer  actually  audited  the  accounts  which 
they  presented  as  sheriffis;  but  they  were  under  the  strong 
control  of  the  king  and  Bisliop  Roger ;  and  although  there  were 
scandals  no  doubt,  such  as  that  for  which  Geoffrey  de  Clinton 
was  tried  in  this  very  year^  the  important  fieu:t  remains  that  by 
these  means  tlie  king  and  justiciar  kept  in  their  hands  the  reins 


by  the 
justioet. 


r 
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^  The  great  fiscal  iter  of  Henry  Va  reign  is  mentioned  in  the  DialoguB  de 
Scaccario,  i.  c.  7  :  in  it  the  ferms  of  the  counties  were  fixed. 

'  *Radiilfo  autein  Bawet  sedente  pro  tribunali,  congregaiU  etiam  pro- 

vindalibus  uniyerns  apud  Huntedoniam,  ut  mo8  est  in  Anglia.'      Ord.  V  it. 

vi,  10.     Balph  may  have  been  alLeiVS  ot  H.>m.tin^on8hire  at  the  time,  but 

he  was  in  attendance  on  the  c^weoiif  vndi  «A«GDa  \a  \an^  «f:^«i^  ^tl  \]^  vuna 

business  in  London  shortly  after,  *  ^*»  ^^^  V  Vl^ 
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of  the  entire  judicial  administratioii.  The  justices  whilst  em- 
ployed in  provincial  work  sat  in  the  shire-moot ;  and  this  usage 
of  Henry  I,  with  the  series  of  similar  measures  initiated«by 
Henry  II,  forms  the  link  between  the  old  and  new  organisations 
of  the  country,  by  which  that  concentration  of  local  machinery 
was  produced,  out  of  which  the  representative  system  arose. 
The  parliament  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  concentration 

of  local  representation  in  and  with  ihe  national  council.     It  was  Stoptowar 

.  '  .  .    self-govern 

no  fimall  step  in  that  direction  when  the  action  of  the  Curia  ment. 
Regis  was  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  that  of  the  shire- 
moot.    The  Norman  curia  met  the  Anglo-Saxon  gemot  in  the 
visitations  of  the  itinerant  justices. 

128.  We  thus  come  to  the  constitution  of  the  shire-moot.    In  The  count; 

oonrta. 
a  former  chapter  the  history  of  this  institution  has  been  traced 

up  to  and  past  the  date  of  the  Conquest;  and  it  has  already 

been  shown  how  in  the  inquest  which  preceded  the  Domesday 

Survey,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  the  record  of  Edward's 

laws,  the  means  of  gaining  information  which  it  afforded  were 

utilised.     The  existence  of  the  shire-moot  through  the  reigns  of 

the  Conqueror  ^  and  William  Rufus  is  proved  by  the  existence 

of  writs  addressed,  as  in  the  preceding  reigns,  to  the  sheriffs  and 

other  leading  members  \     There  is  in  existence  a  writ  directed 

by  William  Rufus  to  the  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire  ordering 

him  to  call  together  his  shire  to  examine  into  the  rights  of  the 

monks  of  Ramsey '.     It  appears  from  the  very  charter  by  which  Abuses  of 

Henry  I  orders  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  courts  that  they 

bad  been  used  under  his  brother  for  the  purposes  of  extortion*, 

^  'Requiratur  hundredus  et  comitatus  sicut  anteoeflsores  noetri  statue- 
runt.*    LL  Will.  I ;  Select  Charters,  p.  81. 

'  'Willem  king  gret  Willem  biscop  and  Swein  scirefen  and  alle  mine 
thegnes  on  Estaezen  freondlice.'  Mon.  Angl.  i.  301.  See  a  similar  writ  in 
&vour  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  ibid.  i.  431. 

'  *  Bex  WiUelmo  de  Cahamiis,  siedutem.  Praecipio  tibi  ut  facias  conve- 
nire  sciram  de  Hamtona  et  judicio  ejus  cognosce/  oc.  Palgrave,  Ck>mmon- 
wealth,  clxxix. 

*  '  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  Samsoni  episcopo  et  Ursoni  de  Abetot,  et 
omnibus   baronibus   suis  Francis  et  Anglis   de  Wirecestreeira,  salutem. 
Bciatis  quod  concedo  et  praecipio  ut  amodo  oomitatus  mei  et  b>r[idt«^  vc^ 
illis  locis  et  eisdem  terminis  sedeant  sicut  sederunt  \n  teor^T^  to^  '^Ai^- 
ward!  et  hod  aUter;  e;go  emm  quando  voluero  fa^nanft  e^  «iai^  wmuavcni«s^ 
propter  mcA  domJnicA  neoewam  ad  volontateni  moaxa?     ^iSkocX  Ct!AsN«ic«> 
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and  the  same  may  be  inferred  from  ihe  doMsriptkm  of  Baknilf 
Flambard  as  *  driviDg  all  the  gemote'  througlioiit  all  TCwgi^iiJ 
From  the  jear  1108  onwards  these  courtly  as  wdl  is  those  of 
the  hundred,  were  held  'as  in  King  Edward's  dajs  and  not 
otherwise/  The  lords  of  land  and  their  stewards  attended,  and 
from  each  township  the  reeve  and  firar  men\  and  the  parish 

neAiro-  priest  The  full  court  met  twice  a  jear  under  the  sheriif  or  his 
deputy,  and  was  still  competent  to  declare  fblk-rigfat  in  0tBrj 
suit;  the  pleas  of  the  crown  were  recorded  in  it  for  tlw  iriew  of 
the  Curia  Begis,  whether  reported  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Sr- 
chequer  or  examined  by  the  justices  in  a  proyindal  visit*.  It 
had  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  civil  jurisdiction  as  before^  aKhoogh 
the  management  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  interference  by  royal  writ  on  the  other,  must  have  mate- 
rially affected  ite  independence.  It  retained  however  all  its 
authority  in  matters  of  voluntary  jurisdiction,  witnessing  trans- 
fers of  land,  and  sanctioning  by  its  testimony  private  charters 
and  documents  of  all  sorts.  The  ancient  forms  were  also  in  use; 
witness,  compurgation,  and  ordeal ;  and  the  old  theory  that  in 
these  popular  courts  the  suitors  were  judges. 

Antiquity  of      The  new  light  thrown  on  the  shire-moot,  by  the  increased 

its  custoiiiSt 

number  of  records,  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  know  what  par- 
ticulars of  custom,  now  for  the  first  time  discoverable,  are  new 
or  old.  The  composition  of  the  court  and  ite  times  of  session 
are  however  clearly  ancient.  The  custom  of  interference  of 
the  crown  by  writ,  although  not  unprecedented',  is,  as  a  custom, 

p.  99.  Compare  Leges  Henrici  I,  c.  vii.  §  i  :  '  Sicut  antiqna  fiiertti  imitf- 
tutione  formatuin,  salutari  rejfis  Smperio,  yera  ntiper  ect  reoordiitioiiB 
formatum,  generalia  comitatuum  placita  ccurtis  loois  et  vidbtu  et  diflbiito 
tempore  per  ringulas  Angliae  provincias  convenire  debere^  nao  iillis  nltim 
ffttigationibuB  agitari  nisi  propria  regis  neceraitas  vel  oommnne  regni  ooiA* 
modum  saepius  adjiciat.' 

'  '  Intersint  autem  episcopi,  comites,  vicedomini,  vicarii,  cchtenarii, 
aldermanni,  praefecti,  praepositi,  barones,  vayasores,  tangrerii,  et  oelefl 
terrarum  domini.  ...  Si  uterque  (sc.  baro  et  dapifer)  nnoorwario  dorft* 
praeposituB  et  quatuor  de  melioribus  villae  assiiit  pro  omniboa  qui  nomi- 
natim  non  erunt  ad  placitam  submoniti.'  Ibid.  §§  2,  6. 

'  'Agantar  itaque  prime  dablta  verae  Chrisdanitatia  jura;    seottudo 
regiB  phusita ;   postremo  cauBaA  aVikigxiVsrsm.  d^ki^sc&a  fatia&c^^yubai  «spto> 


•ntar  et  quoscunque  eoyT«imol  A\w»t^kMiV«»*\w«^»''^«««^«i 
vel  teqaeetret  judfcic'  lUd.  '  ^  %>««^^.xM 
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new  *.     The  refereDces  to  trial  by  battle,  which  now  become  TrW  by 

,  .     tmttleand 

common,  show  that  the  Normans  had  introduced  that  custom  in  inquest  by 

Jury. 

its  legal  completeness.  But  the  most  important  novelty  is  the 
inquest  by  oath,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and  which 
forms  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  jury.  William 
the  Conqueror  directs  the  justiciars  on  oue  occasion  to  assemble 
the  shire-moots  which  had  taken  part  in  a  suit  touching  the 
rights  of  Ely;  that  being  done,  there  were  to  be  chosen  a 
number  of  the  English  who  knew  the  state  of  the  disputed  lands 
in  the  reign  of  Edward ;  these  were  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  inquest  by 
their  depositions ;  and  action  was  to  be  taken  accordingly '.  A 
similar  writ  of  William  Rufus  to  the  sheriff  of  Northampton- 
shire, already  mentioned,  directs  a  like  proceeding  in  the  affairs 
of  Ramsey;  whilst  two  writs  of  William  the  Etheling  to  the 
sheriff  of  Kent  order,  and  direct  action  to  be  taken  upon,  the 
verdict  or  recognition  of  the  good  men  of  that  county  in  re- 
ference to  the  rights  of  8.  Augustine's '. 

^  For  example ;  '  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  Nigello  de  Oilli  et  Willelmo 
vicecomiti  de  Oxeneforde  salutem.  Praecipio  vobis  ut  faciaib  abbati  de 
Abbendona  plenariam  rectitudinem  de  exclusa  sua,*  &o.  Chron.  Abingd.  ii. 
92.  '  H.  rex  Anglorum,  W.  vicecomiti  de  Oxeneforde,  salutem.  Fao  dto 
et  sine  mora  plenam  ju»titiam  Faritio/  &c.  Ibid. 

'  '  W.  rex  Anglorum  Lanfranco  archiepisoopo  et  Rogero  oomiti  Moritonii 
et  Gauifrido  Constantiensi  episcopo  salutem.  Mando  vobis  et  praecipio  ut 
iterum  £»ciatis  congregari  omnes  scyras  quae  interfuerunt  placito  habito  de 
territt  eccleeiae  de  Heli,  antequam  mea  conjunx  in  Normanniam  novissime 
▼eniret ;  cum  quibus  etiam  sint  de  baronibus  meis  qui  oompetenter  adesse 
poterunt  et  praedicto  placito  interfuerunt  et  qui  terras  ejusdem  ecclesiae 
tenent.  Quibus  in  unum  oongregatis  eligantur  plures  de  illis  Anglis  qui 
sciunt  quomodo  teirae  jacebant  praefatae  ecclesiae  die  qua  rex  Edwardus 
obiit,  et  quod  inde  dixerint  ibiaem  jurando  testentur.'  liber  Eliensia,  i. 
356.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  referred  to  by  Henry  I  as  final :  '  Sicut 
dimtionatum  fuit  in  tempore  patris  mei  apud  Keneteford,  coram  baronibus 
patris  mei . .  .  et  testimonio  plurium  syrarum.'   Mon.  Angl.  {.482. 

*  '  WiUelmus  filius  regb  Willelmo  yicecomiti  de  Ghent  salutem.    Prae- 
cipio quod  praecipias  Hamonem  filium  Vitalis  et  probis  vidnis  Santwic  quoa 
Hamo  nominabit,  ut  dicant  veritatem  de  nave  abbatis  de  Sancto  Aug^ustino, 
et,  si  navis  ilia  perrexit  per  ntiare  die  qua  rex  novissime  mare  transivit,  tunc 
pnecipio  ut  modo  pergat  quousque  rex  in  Angliam  veniat  et  iterum  resaisi- 
atur  inde  abbas  praecUctus.    Testibus  episcopo  Sarisb.  et  oanoellario  apud 
Wodestoo.*      '  W.  filius  regis  W.  vioeoomiti  salutem.      Praecipio  quod 
resaasias  abbatem  de  Sancto  Augustino  de  nave  sua  dcut  ego  praecepi  pec 
meom  aliud  breve  et  dcut  recoenitum  fuit  per  ^roboa  IkoiiAii'Qa  QC)\si\\AX>aa« 
quod  inde  abbaa  ent  midtas  die  qua  rex  mare  iiov\Kliiie  \iT«QSiV\V»  «x^^ 
pMoe  tenMtt,  et  boo  doe  mors,  ne  inde  damorem  asxkp\iuB  ti'OidAasB..    *^Qni^ 
amctfllturio  Apud  Windeeor.'    Palgrare,  Commoaireai\)h,  oVtlVs.*  \  ^Eto^s»^ 
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The  einplo3nnent  of  a  number  of  sworn  thegns  to  report  on 
the  character  of  accused  persons,  which  has  been  traced  to  the 
laws  of  Ethelred,  may  probably  have  continued  to  be  usual ;  and 
thus  the  growth  of  the  jury  in  criminal  matters  may  have  kept 
pace  with  its  development  in  civil  affairs.  But  of  this  we  have 
slight  evidence,  unless  the  session  of  Hundehoge,  where  the 
thegns  of  Huntingdonshire  acted  with  the  king's  justiciar,  may 
be  again  appealed  to.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  shire-moot  was  now 
vested  in  persons  who  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  and  to  speak  the  truth  \  The  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I 
proves  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of  judices  and  juratores. 
Whether  the  terms  are  equivalent;  whether  they  merely  mean 
the  qualified  members  of  the  courts  from  whose  body  witnesses 
and  compurgators  must  be  chosen ;  whether  the  judices  were  a 
permanent  body  of  local  proprietors  ^  and  the  juratores  a  selec- 
tion of  freemen  sworn  to  declare  the  trutli  in  the  particular 
case;  whether  the  judices  may  not  have  been  the  presenters  of 
the  criminals,  and  the  juratores  the  witnesses  in  the  civil  suits, 

ed.  Hardwick,  pp.  353,  354 :  in  the  latter  place  these  acts  are  referred  to 
William  Rufus  during  his  father* s  life  ;  but  this  is  very  improbable.  The 
same  authority  furnishes  another  writ  of  the  same  sort ;  p.  356  :  '  Fac  re- 
cognosci  per  homines  hundredi  de  Middeltone  quas  consuetudines  Abbas  S. 
Augustini  habere  debet  in  villa  de  Newingtone.'  A  writ  of  Stephen  order- 
ing restitution  to  the  church  of  S.  Martin,  London,  in  pursuance  of  a  like 
recognition,  '  Sicut  recognitum  et  testificatum  f  uit  coram  M.  viceooniite  in 
hundredo  apud  Meldonam,'  is  printed  in  Madox,  Formulare  Angl.  p.  40. 
In  1 1 06  Henry  I  commissions  five  barons  to  ascertain  the  cuBtoms  of  the 
church  of  York  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men ;  Thoroton,  Nottinghamshire, 
iii.  177. 

*  The  promissory  oath,  such  as  that  taken  by  the  twelve  thegns  to  accuse 
no  one  falsely,  and  by  modern  jur^Tnen  to  '  well  and  truly  try  and  true 
deliverance  make,'  as  well  as  that  of  the  modem  witness,  differs  widely 
from  the  declaratory  oath  of  the  ancient  popular  courts,  which  was  confined 
to  the  affirmation  of  a  single  fact,  prescribed  by  the  judges  as  the  point  to 
be  proved,  or  to  the  confirmation  by  compurgators  of  the  oath  of  »  prin- 
cipal.  The  observance  of  the  distinction  would  have  served  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  many  improbable  theories  of  the  origin  of  juries.  The  oath 
of  the  jury  inquest  was  a  promise  to  speak  the  truth,  *  Sacramentum  quod 
verum  dicent  (Assize  of  Clarendon),  or  *  Quod  inde  veritatem  secundum 
conscientiam  smun  manifestabunt '  (Const.  Clarendon). 

'  The  judices  in  the  county  court  are  detscribed  in  the  Leges  Hen,  I, 

c.  xxix.  :  '  Regis  judices  sunt  barones  comitatus,  qui  liberas  in  eis  terras 

babent  per  quos  debent  ca\i«8y&  ^m^uVoTviTt^.  «ltArn&  ^rosecutione  tractari, 

villani  vero  vel  cotsetA  ve\  ferdKi^gv.  n^  ^\  «vrD\.  Ni^sa  n^  \nsy^i^  \wnnaaA 

DOD  sunt  inter  legum  juOdcea  n\miet«a^. 
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it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  guess.  They  appear  however  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  <  minuti  homines/  or  mean  men,  who 
were  likewise  bound  to  attend  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot, 
and  who  probably  did  not  possess  so  much  land  as  was  necessary 
to  qualify  a  man  for  acting  as  judge  in  a  suit  in  which  land  was 
in  question.  That  these  persons  were  very  numerous  is  certain 
from  the  very  large  fines  imposed  on  them  for  neglect  of  duty. 
In  Yorkshire  the  sheriff  accounts  for  thirty-one  marks  drawn 
from  nine  * judicatores  comitatus ; '  and  for  336  marks  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  '  de  minutis  judicibus  et  juratoribus  comi- 
tatus.' It  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  almost  immediately  after 
that  the  unfortunate  payers  have  undertaken  to  compound  for 
their  attendance:  'The  judtres  and  jurors  of  Yorkshire  owe  a  Tbojuroni 

•  and  judges 

hundred  pounds  that  they  may  no  more  be  judges  or  jurors^.'  ofthesSire- 
The  sheriff  of  Kent  accounts  for  X17  3*.  ^d.  from  the  jurors  of 
Kent,  and  another  sum  from  Sussex ;  in  Essex,  £5  68,  8c£.  is 
raised  from  the  *  minuti  homines ; '  in  Lincolnshire,  seventy- four 
marks  and  a-half;  in  Bedfordshire,  forty  shillings  from  the 
*  juratores  et  minuti  homines ; '  and  four  judges  of  the  isle  of 
Axholm  render  account  for  eight  marks  due  for  the  pleas  of 
William  of  Albini  ^.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  all  these 
fines  were  incurred  for  non-attendance,  and  that  they  prove 

^  Pipe  Roll  Hea.  I,  pp.  27,  28.  The  entry  '  Judices  et  juratores  Ebora- 
ciflcire  debent  £100  ut  non  amplius  sint  judices  neo  juratores/  ibid.  p.  34, 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  referring  to  Walter  Espec  and  Eustace  Fitz-Jobn. 
This  is  however  not  the  case :  it  is  the  first  entry  among^  the  accounts 
accruing^  from  the  county  of  York  in  consequence  of  their  visitation.  The 
exact  meaning  of  the  entry  is  uncerftun :  Brunner  (Schwurgericht,  p.  355) 
adduces  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  attempts  made  from  the  beginning  of 
the  jury  system  to  escape  the  responsibility.  It  appears  to  me  rather  to 
refer  to  the  old  system  which  was  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  jury 
system,  and  to  be  a  sort  of  composition  for  the  fine  incurred  by  non< 
attendance  at  the  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot.  Bat  the  same  desire  to 
avoid  jury-work  appears  constantly  later  on,  when  fines  'pro  defectu  re- 
eognitionis '  are  frequent.  To  the  scarcity  of  qualified  jurors  the  following 
passage  refers : '  Si  opus  est,  licet  in  placitis  judicibus  qui  aderunt  respectare 
placitum  ex  abundanti,  donee  senatores  absentes  interesse  possint,  vel  ipsi 
judicium  inquisierint ;  nee  jure  cogendi  sunt  ad  jurandum  quod  nesciant 
judicium  inde;*  i.e.  in  cases  in  which  at  the  county  court  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  judices  informed  on  the  partlcuiUx  cas^^  ^^ 
ixial  may  be  respited  until  either  they  have  infurmod  ^^tubk^nca,  <st  ^^a 
absent  fnia»  can  be  preaent,  LegeB  Hen.  I,  0.  29. 
'  Fipe  BaU  Hen.  I,  pp,  6$,  6g,  118,  &c. 
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either  the  dislike  of  the  free-holders  to  attend  the  court  of  the 
justice  itiueraut,  or  a  serious  decline  in  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  county  courts.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  main  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  continuance  of  the  custom  of  emplo3dng  jurors 
to  transact  the  judicial  work. 

The  use  made  of  tlie  shire-moot  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  may  account  for  the  reluctance  of  the  suitors  to  attend. 
That  this  was  the  practice  is  clearly  shown  hy  Henry's  writ 
for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  custom :  '  I  will  cause  those 
courts  to  be  summoned  when  I  will  for  my  own  sovereign 
necessities,  at  my  pleasure^;'  an  important  engagement  in- 
tended to  deprive  the  sheriffs  of  their  opportunities  of  wanton 
exaction,  but  to  secure  to  the  king  the  right  of  asking  for 
or  taking  money  when  he  should  deem  it  necessary.  Unfor- 
tunately this  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  method 
of  raising  money  from  the  shire-moot  *;  but  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  wheu  the  occasion  arose,  the  counties  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  not  by  the  sheriffs. 
The  Bame  writ  directs  that  suits  between  the  baroiis  of  the 
king's  demesne  for  the  division  of  land  are  to  be  decided  in  the 
Curia  Regis ;  similar  suits  between  vassals,  '  vavassores,*  in  the 
county  court  and  by  trial  by  battle. 

Nearly  all  tlie  general  statements  made  about  the  shire-moot 
are  true  also  of  the  hundred-moot.  This  also  is  restored  by 
Henry  I  as  it  was  in  King  Edward's  days.  The  same  reluct- 
ance to  attend  is  proved  by  the  entry  of  penalties  on  the  Pipe 
Roll ;  the  sheriff  of  Sussex  accounts  for  102  marks  *  for  the 
pleas  of  Richard  Basset  from  the  minuti  homines  for  default  of 
the  hundred-moot ; '  and  in  Middlesex  a  small  payment  of  the 
same  kind  is  entered  ^.    The  *  Leges  Henrici  I,*  as  they  are  called, 

>  Above,  p.  393. 

'  The  following  curious  writ  of  Henry  I  proves  both  the  formal  demand 
of  an  aid  from  the  barons  of  bis  court  and  the  n^otiation  of  the  parti- 
culars through  the  officers  of  the  Kxchcquer :  '  H.  rex  Anglorum  R.  episo(^, 
et  Herberto  cainerario  et  Hugoni  de  Bochelanda,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod 
clamo  quietas  v.  hidas  abbatis  Faricii  de  Abendona  de  eleemosyn*  de 
Wrtha,  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  nominatini  de  isto  auxilio  quod  baronee  mihi 
dederunt,  et  hoc  dico,  alcut  clamavi  (\uietas  eas  per  aliud  breve  meum  in 
omni  tempore.  TeatibuB,' &c.  CViton.  XXatv^.y^.  WV 
^  Pipe  Roll  Hen.  I,  pp-  7^.  ^5>^*»  ^^-  ^"^^  ^'^^  "^"^^  ^^*  ^^.^W 
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attest  the  existence  of  the  two  courts  of  the  hundred,  the  great 
one  for  view  of  frankpledge,  held  twice  a  year  under  the  sheriff, 
and  afterwards  called  the  great  court  of  the  hundred,  or  Sheriff's 
toum  and  leet  ^ ;  and  the  lesser  court,  the  Curia  parva  Hundred!, 
held  twelve  times  a  year,  and  presided  over  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
hundred^:  in  the  latter  the  chief  business  was  probably  the 
disputes  about  small  debts,  which  long  continued  to  furnish  its 
sole  employment '. 

129.  The  manorial  constitution,  which  is  the  lowest  form  of  The  mano- 
judicial  organisation,  was  by  this  time  largely  if  not  completely 
developed.  The  manor  itself  was,  as  Ordericus  tells  us,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  ancient  township,  now  held  by  a  lord 
who  possessed  certain  judicial  rights  varying  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant  by  which  he  was  infeoffed.  Every  manor 
had  a  court-baron,  the  ancient  gemot  of  the  township*,  in  which 
by-laws  were  made  and  other  local  business  transacted,  and  a 
court-customary  in  which  the  business  of  the  villenage  was  de- 
spatched.   Those  manors  whose  lords  had  under  the  Ant^lo-Saxon  Courtrbaron, 

oourt-ous- 

laws  possessed  sac  and  soc,  or  who  since  the  Conquest  had  had  tomanr.and 
grants  in  which  those  terms  were  used,  had  also  a  court-leet,  or 
criminal  jurisdiction,  cut  out  as  it  were  from  the  crimii^l  juris- 
diction of  the  hundred  ',  and  excusing  the  suitors  who  attended 

^  LI.  Hen.  I,  c.  viii :  *  Bis  in  anno  conveniant  in  hnndretum  snom  qui- 
conque  liberi  .  .  ad  dinoBcendum  inter  caetera  si  decaniae  plenae  sint.' 

'  Ibid.  c.  yii :  '  Hundreta  vel  wapentagia  duodecies  in  anno  congregaii.* 
Under  Heniy  II  these  courts  were  held  every  fortnight,  '  de  quindena  in 
quindenam.'    Henry  III  fixed  them  every  three  weeks ;    Ann.  Dunst. 

PP-  139»  '40- 

'  See  £yton*8  Shropshire,  xii.  i68 ;    Yiner^s  Abridgment,  s.  v.  Court. 

Early  notices  of  transactions  in  the  court  of  the  hunc&ed  will  be  found  in 

Madoz,  Formulare  Anglicanum,  p.  40. 

^  The  tunsdpesmot  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  by  Richard  I  to  Wenlock 
Prioiy :  the  king  grants  that  all  the  priors  men,  tithes,  and  eifects  shall  be 
quit  of  all  oppressions  and  exactions,  from  shire-moot  and  hundred-moot, 
from  pleas  and  plaints,  from  husteng,  portmanmot  (court  of  portreeve  in 
boroughs),  and  tunscipesmot.    Eyton,  Shropshire,  iii.  237. 

'  On  the  institution  of  the  court-leet,  see  Scriven  on  Copyholds ;  Gneist» 
Self-government^  i.  89,  loi  sq.  Although  the  documentary  history  of  these 
courts  belongs  to  a  later  age,  there  can  be  little  risk  in  tracing  their  origin 
back  to  the  sac  and  soc  of  the  older  jurisdictions,  and  not  regarding  them 
as  mere  creations  of  Norman  feudalism.  If  they  had  been  so,  there  m\i&^ 
have  been  some  evidence  of  their  creation  after  Uie  Ooii<\\XQ»\i\  \»3X>  w>  Vwe 
from  this  hemg  the  caae,  the  language  in  whicb,  Oie^  vc«  tcmsixVKoii^  ^3^ 
doctaaeatB  of  tEe  Narmtai  period  is  distiniotly  bortoyiod.  ftosn.  ^»iD^  K»^^ 
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it  from  going  to  the  court-leet  of  the  hundred^.  If  the 
lord  had  a  grant  of  view  of  frankpledge  also,  his  tenants  were 
released  from  attendance  at  the  sheriff's  toum.  It  was  only 
the  great  baronial  jurisdictions,  which  were  almost  shires  in 
themselves,  that  freed  their  suitors  from  all  attendance  at  the 
Libertiet  popular  courts.  These  greater  jurisdictions,  liberties,  or  honours  *, 
the  growth  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  we  have  already 
traced,  were  multiplied  under  the  Norman  sovereigns'.  They 
presented  to  the  great  feudatories  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  and  making 
themselves  absolutely  supreme  among  their  dependents.  It 
tasked  accordingly  the  energies  of  the  national  courts  to  watch 
them  :  they  attracted  to  their  own  courts  the  poorer  freemen  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  the  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  hun- 
dred and  the  shire  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  crown; 
they  served  as  a  basis  for  the  judicial  tyranny  of  the  petty  cas- 
tellans, which  we  have  seen  break  out  into  anarchy  in  the 
wretched  times  of  Stephen ;  and  it  was  no  small  triumph  when 
Henry  II  forced  them  to  admit  his  itinerant  justices  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  them  *,  although  the  proceeds  of  the  assizes  con- 
Saxon.  The  history  of  the  leet-jury,  which  might  throw  some  considerable 
light  on  the  early  development  of  the  jury  principle  in  England,  is  still 
a  desideratum.  It  may  be  regarded  as  quite  certain  that  if  the  manorial 
jurisdictions  had  been  created  in  the  feudal  period,  they  would  have  taken 
the  feudal  form ;  their  courts  would  have  been  courts  of  baronies,  not  of 
single  manors,  and  their  process  would  not  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  old  popular  courts,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is.  *  See  above,  p.  398. 

^  The  honour  may  contain  several  manors  and  hold  one  court-day  for  all, 
but  the  several  manors  retain  their  separate  organisation  under  it;  and 
it  has  no  independent  organisation  irrespective  of  them.  'Although  an 
honour  consists  of  many  manors  and  there  is  for  all  the  manors  only  one 
court  held,  yet  are  they  quasi  several  and  distinct  courts.'  Scriven,  ii.  737; 
quoted  by  Gneist,  Verwalt.  i.  164. 

'  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hundreds  fell  more  especially  into  the  hands  of 

the  territorial  proprietors  ;  so  much  so,  that  before  the  end  of  the  period, 

perhaps  in  a  majority  of  cases,  these  courts  had  become  part  of  the  fief  of 

the  lord  whose  castle  or  manor-house  was  the  stronghold  of  the  neighbour- 

hood ;  and,  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  himdreds  were  held  by  the 

monasteries ;  e.g.  Kobert  d'Oilli  had  a  grant  of  the  hundred  outside  the 

Northgate  of  Oxford:   any  good  county  history  will  furnish  illustrations. 

In  these  cases  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred  was  nominated  by  the  lord  and 

presided  in  the  courts,  except  at  the  sheriff*s  toum.     In  the  case  of  an 

honour  such  as  that  of  PeveTeW,  \>)iq  «\i€n.^  vraa  excluded  even  from  the 

toum.     Dep.  Keeper's  Report,  xv\.  wpp.  i^^. 

*  Aaeize  of  Clarendon,  ^ecl  C\\ai\«t*,  ^.  i>?». 
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tinued  no  doubt  to  increase  the  income  of  the  lords.  The  legal 
records  of  Henry  I's  reign  fumiBh  us  with  but  little  information 
respecting  either  the  smaller  jurisdictions  of  the  manor  or  the 
fireater  ones  of  the  honour  or  liberty.     There  is  however  no  Prooedoro 

.      .  .     in  the 

doubt  that  the  same  principles  of  legal  procedure  were  used  in  manorial 
these  as  in  the  popular  courts ;  the  juratores  and  judices  were 
there  as  well  as  in  the  shire  and  the  hundred ;  compurgation 
and  ordeal ;  fines  for  non-attendance ;  the  whole  accumulation 
of  ancient  custom  as  well  as  Norman  novelty.  They  were  in 
fact,  as  they  had  been  earlier,  public  jurisdictions  vested  in 
private  hands  ^;  descending  hereditarily  in  connexion  with  the 
hereditary  estate,  and  only  recoverable  by  the  crown  eiUier  by 
a  forcible  resumption  of  the  estate,  or  by  a  series  of  legal  enact- 
ments such  as  reduced  the  dangers  of  private  auUiority  by  increase 
ing  the  pressure  of  central  administration.  The  latter  process  was 
one  part  of  the  reforms  of  Henry  II,  but  the  former,  owing  to 
the  strangely  conservative  policy  of  the  kings,  was  very  seldom 
resorted  to.  When  a  great  barony  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  fell  Treatment 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with  honoura. 
the  general  body  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  it  lay,  it  re* 
tained  a  distinct  corporate  existence  and  the  whole  apparatus  of 
jurisdiction  which  it  had  possessed  before.  Under  the  title  of 
an  Honour,  it  either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  king  and 


^  An  example  of  a  transaction  in  the  court  of  Bath  under  Bishop  John 
of  Tours  will  be  found  in  Madox,  Hist.  £xoh.  p.  76.  The  Bishop  sits  with 
his  friends  and  barons.  A  letter  is  produced  from  the  regent  William,  son 
of  Henry  I,  directing  the  delivery  of  an  estate  to  a  person  who  has  in- 
herited it.  The  bishop  reads  the  letter,  and  asks  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
The  prior  of  Bath  states  the  claim  of  the  convent  on  the  land  in  question. 
A  discussion  follows,  'variis  ab  alterutro  contradictionibus:'  the  bishop 
adjourns,  that  those  members  of  the  court  who  are  '  neither  advocates  nor 
lavourers  of  either  side*  may  have  time  for  consideration.  Having  delibe- 
rated, they  return  into  court,  and  one  of  them  delivers  the  sentence  : — the 
claimant  must  produce  his  title-deeds  or  witnesses ;  if  he  can  do  neither, 
he  must  be  heard  no  more.  He  makes  no  reply;  and  the  sentence  is 
approved  by  the  court ;  two  bishops,  three  archdeacons  with  many  clerks 
and  chaplains,  and  five  laymen,  probably  the  friends  and  barons  mentioned 
before ;  and  the  document  is  attested  by  twelve  witnesses.  A  vrrit  from 
the  king  confirms  the  decision  of  the  court,  directing  that  the  prior  and 
convent  shall  retain  the  land.  This  proceeding  is  ceriainV^  T[iOT^  ^^<&  >2bAX 
of  a  witenagemot  than  that  of  a  court  of  law,  but  it  \a  x«oo^p;^Afi^  Vj  ^^^^^ 
khig'  'aicut  dintioD&vervuit  £monachi]  .  .  per  jud^ciam.  c\m»i&  ViOA^C 
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was  farmed  like  a  shire  ^,  or  was  granted  out  again  as  a  hereditaiy 

fief.     Whilst  it  remained  in  the  king's  hands,  the  fact  that  he 

was  the  lord  of  the  honour  did  not  raise  the  immediate  tenants 

of  the  barony  to  the  rank  of  tenants-in-chief,  or  entitle  the  crown 

to  claim  from  them  the  rights  that  it  claimed  from  such  tenants  ^ 

It  was  therefore  separable  from  the  estates  of  the  crown  at  a 

moment's  notice,  and  was  not  used  to  promote  the  uniformity  or 

symmetry  of  the  provincial  organisation. 

i>emenieor       130.  Somewhat  analoirous  to  the  franchises  of  the  nobles  was 
thsorowiL  «... 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  demesne  estates  of  the  crown,  the  profits 

of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  although  they  were  not 
in  all  cases  farmed  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  in  which  they 
lay.  The  royal  estate  of  Windsor  was  accounted  for  in  the 
year  1130  by  William  de  Bocland,  who  was  steward  also  of 
several  other  royal  manors.  In  these  estates,  which,  when  they 
had  been  held  by  the  crown  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, bore  the  title  of  manors  of  ancient  demesne  ^  very  much 
of  the  ancient  popular  process  had  been  preserved  without  any 
change  ;  and  to  the  present  day  some  customs  are  maintained  ia 
Theforasta.  them  which  recall  the  most  primitive  institutions.  In  one 
great  division  however  of  the  royal  lands,  the  forests,  this  is 
not  the  case,  although  the  forest  administration  itself  was  to  a 
certain  extent  modelled  upon  the  popular  system.  The  forests, 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  were 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  king ;  they  were 
outside  the  common  law  or  right  of  the  kingdom ;  they  were 
not  liable  to  be  visited  by  the  ordinary^  judges  of  the  Curia 

^  So  the  Honour  of  Wallingford  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon ;  and  those  of  Wallingford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne,  and  Lan- 
caster in  Magna  Carta.  Sonic  of  these  were  set  apart  as  a  provision  fcnr 
the  king's  ministers  :  e.g.  the  Honour  of  Berkhampstead  was  neld  by  the 
chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  Honour  of  Peverell  long  retained 
a  separate  existence,  having  been  forfeited  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Its  courts  were  only  aboliiihed  by  the  statute  1 2  and  1 3  Victoria. 

^  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  24  ;  Magna  Carta,  art.  43. 

'  '  A  manor  of  ancient  demesne  was  extra-hundredal ;  it  was  as  it  were 

a  hundred  in  itself,  owing  no  suit  nor  having  any  concern  in  other  hundred 

courts,  but  like  the  latter,  controlled  by  the  county  court  and  responsible 

to  the  king's  jugticiarB  m  uiakii^  m«.t.tera,  but  chiefly  in  those  which  were 

connected  with  the  crim\n&\  \«kvi,  aM  ^iwcaa  >aaA«t  >iJ&a  ^cua  caU«i  'BIqm  of 

the  Crown.'   Eyton,  Shropa\nTO,m.  1^,1V 
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Itegis,  but  by  special  commission  and  by  special  officials ;  tbey 
had  laws  and  customs  of  their  own,  and  these  were  drawn  up 
rather  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  beasts  of  chase  than  that  of  the 
king's  subjects^.  The  cruelty  of  the  forest  law  is  constantly 
ascribed  to  Henry  I,  who  shared  with  William  Kufus  the 
character  of  bloody  ferocity  from  which  the  Conqueror,  Robert, 
and  Stephen  were  comparatively  free.  The  master  forester  The  fbreil 
seems  to  have  been  independent  even  of  the  great  justiciar ;  the 
forest  courts  were  separate  from  the  courts  of  the  shire,  although 
in  the  shires  in  which  there  were  royal  forests  the  same  persons 
who  were  bound  to  attend  the  shire-moot  were  forced  to  do  suit 
at  the  forest  courts  ^.  The  constant  interference  and  irre-  Forest  op- 
sponsible  position  of  the  officers  contributed  greatly  to  the 
hatred  with  which  the  forest  administration  was  viewed;  and 
the  extent  of  land  absorbed  in  this  way  went  on  increasing 
until  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Henry  I  refused  to  surrender  the 
forests  which  his  father  and  brother  had  made;  Stephen  pro- 
mised to  surrender  Henry's  forests,  but  either  failed  to  keep  his 
word,  or  allowed  the  people  to  believe  that  he  had  failed. 
The  first  forest  code  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  but  it  records 
the  severities  of  his  grandfather,  and  its  report  is  borne  out  by 
the  words  of  Ordericus  and  other  contemporaries  '. 

131.  A  more  important  feature  of  administrative  history  at  Growth  oC 

''         towns. 

this  period  is  the  growth  of  the  towns  *.     This  has  been  traced 

^  Dialogue  de  Scaocario,  i.  1 1 :  '  Sane  forestarum  ratio,  poena  quoque  vel 
absolutio  delinquentiun^  in  eas,  sive  pecuniaria  fuerit  sive  corporalis,  seor- 
stun  ab  aliis  regni  judiciis  secemitur  et  soli  us  r^s  arbitrio  vel  cujuBlibet 
familiaris  ad  hoc  specialiter  deputati  subjicitur.  Legibus  quidem  propriis 
subaifitit,  quas  non  communi  regni  jure,  sed  voluntaria  principis  institutione 
subnixas  dicunt,  adeo  ut  quod  per  legem  ejus  factum  fuerit,  non  justum 
absolute  sed  justum  secundum  Ic^em  forestae  dicatur.' 

'  Assize  of  Woodstock,  art.  1 1.     Select  Charters,  p.  150. 

'  On  the  number  and  position  of  the  forests,  see  Pearson's  Historical 
Maps,  pp.  44-48 ;  Ellis's  Intr.  i.  103-1 16.  '  T]}e  royal  domains  consisted 
of  1422  manors,  50  chases,  781  parks,  and  67  forests;'  Gneist,  Verwalt- 
ungsrecht,  i.  190  (from  Co  well?),  but  this  computation  does  not  apply  to 
the  Domesday  Survey,  or  even  to  the  Norman  period  with  any  strictness. 

*  The  fortified  towns  mentioned  in  Domesday  are  Canterbury,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Cboa^iiet,  Yaxuca^h^  viA 
Colchester.    The  customs  of  forty-one  cities  or  boTO\:kgYA  ttc^  «A}[i«t  ^n«dl 
in  detail  or  brieBy  noticed.    Most  of  these  are  the  co\id\.^  Xa^vtca  oli  ^^ 
present  dsy.    Jn  the  ]»W8  of  Athelstan,  U.  §  15,  4,  OMit«r\>\sr^,'B«^^"^**» 

Tk    ^     f% 
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in  a  former  chapter  down  to  the  date  of  the  Conqiiest  We 
have  seen  that  they  were  originally  no  more  than  large  town- 
ships or  collections  of  townships,  whose  constitution  cannot  he 
shown  to  have  differed  from  the  general  type  of  the  ancient 
village,  but  which  had  accumulated  rights  and  functions  answer- 
State  of  ing  more  strictly  to  those  of  the  hundred.  And  at  the  time  of 
Oonquett.  the  Conquest  tuey  had  gained  such  importance  as  to  have  m 
many  cases  special  compositions  for  taxation,  and  tribunals  of 
tlieir  own  ^  With  the  exception  however  of  London,  no  town 
yet  shows  itself  to  have  arrived  at  anything  like  the  later  civic 
constitution ;  and  London  uuder  its  port-reeve  and  bishop,  the 
two  officers  who  seem  to  give  it  a  unity  and  identity  of  its  own, 
is  only  a  bundle  of  communities,  townsliips,  parishes,  and  lord- 
ships, of  which  each  has  its  own  constitution. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  chief  city  of  the 
kingdom  is  of  a  curiously  jealous  and  scanty  character :  'William 
the  king  greets  William  the  bishop  and  Gosfrith  the  port -reeve', 
and  all  the  burghers  within  London, French  and  English, friendly: 
and  I  do  you  to  wit  that  I  will  that  ye  twain  be  worthy  of  all 
the  law  that  ye  were  woHhy  of  in  King  Edward's  day.  And  I 
will  that  every  child  be  his  father's  heir  after  his  father  8  day : 
and  I  will  not  endure  that  any  man  offer  any  wrong  to  you.    God 

London,  Winchester,  Lewes,  Hastinc^,  Cliichester,  Southftmpton,  Ware- 
ham,  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  and  Exeter  are  particularly  mentioneil  as 
having  money ers ;  very  many  others  are  specified  in  Domesday,  and  still 
more  are  discoverable  from  coins.     See  Ellis,  Intr.  i.  174-177. 

*  See  above,  pp.  94-96.  Oxford  pnid  £20  and  six  sextaries  of  honey  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward ;  £60  at  the  Survey.  Stafford  paid  £9  at  the 
former  perio^l ;  Shrewsbury  £7  i6«f.  Sd. ;  Norwich  £20  to  the  king.  £10  to 
the  earl ;  at  Himtingdon  two-thirds  of  the  Jinna  burgl  were  jukid  to  the 
king,  one-third  to  the  earl.     Ellis,  Intr.  i.  190  s(]. 

'  The  word  pitrt  in  port-recre  is  the  Latin  'porta'  (not  portus),  where 

the  markets  were  hold,  and,  although  used  for  the  city  generally,  seems  to 

refer  to  it  specially  in  its  character  of  a  mart  or  city  of  merchants.     The 

port-gerefa  at  Canterbury  had  a  close  connexion   with  the    'ceapmanne 

gilde ;  *  and  the  same  was  probably  the  case  in  London,  where  there  was 

a  cnihten -gilde,   the   estates    of  which   were   formed   into   the    ward  (\f 

Portsoken.     From  the  position  assigned  to   the  port-reeve  in  this   writ, 

which  answers  to  that  given  to  the  sheritf  in  ordinary  writs,  it  may  be 

inferred  that  he  was  a  royal  officer  who  stood  to  the  merchants  of  the  city 

in  the  relation  in  which  the  bishop  stood  to  the  clergy  :  and  if  he  were  aLio 

the  head  of  the  guild  h\ft  ofivce  \\\\]A\,Tt»\«&  m^t^  well  the  combination  of 

voi  untary  organisation  -witih  i)A\\\m\«.\.T»X\vfe  ToaiSKCMss:^  h)\a^  xkaxVa  the 

Englhih  municipal  system  trom  *\U  ewcViesa^.  ^^^. 
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keep  joa  ^'  Here  is  no  grant  of  corporate  privileges ;  the  son 
may  succeed  to  his  father's  franchise,  but  there  is  no  corporate 
succession ;  the  state  of  things  that  had  existed  in  King  Edward's 
day  is  guaranteed  and  no  more.  The  charter  of  Henry  I  shows  Charter  of 
a  marked  advance  \  The  city  is  recognised  as  a  distinct  unity,  London, 
although  that  unity  depends  on  hereditary  succession  only :  it  is 
independent  of  county  organisation,  the  county  in  which  it  lies  Shire  oon- 
ia  itself  let  at  ferm  to  the  citizens ;  it  is  placed  on  a  level  with  London 
the  shires,  it  is  to  have  a  sheriff  of  its  own  and  a  justiciar  :  as 
a  greater  privilege  still,  it  is  to  elect  its  own  sheriff  and  justiciar, 
and  to  be  open  to  no  other  jurisdiction  than  that  of  its  own 
elected  officers.  The  citizens  are  not  to  be  called  before  any  Other 
court  outside  their  own  walls,  and  are  freed  from  Danegeld, 
from  scot  and  lot,  from  responsibility  for  the  murder-fine  and 
obligation  to  trial  by  battle :  they  are  freed  from  toll  and  other 
duties  of  the  kind  throughout  all  England,  at  the  ports  as  well 
as  in  land.  They  are  to  possess  their  lands,  the  common  lands 
of  their  townships,  and  their  rights  of  coursing  in  Chiltem, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  Yet  with  all  this  no  new  incorporation 
is  bestowed  :  the  churches,  the  barons,  the  citizens,  retain  their 
ancient  customs;  the  churches  their  sokens,  the  barons  their 
manors,  the  citizens  their  township  organisation,  and  possibly 
their  guilds.  The  municipal  unity  which  they  possess  is  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  of  the  county  and  hundred.  They  have  their  Their  moote 
folk-moot,  answering  to  the  shire-moot  outside ;  their  ward- moot 
answering  to  the  hundred  court;  their  hustings-court  every 
Monday,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens, although  later  lawyers  regarded  this  also  as  a  county  court. 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  merchant-guild,  the  membership  of 
which  is  a  requisite  for  civic  magistracy.  No  guild  is  men- 
tioned at  all,  although  we  know  from  the  laws  of  Athelstan  that  lx>ndon 
a  frith-gild  existed  in  London  in  his  days,  and  from  another 
charter  of  Henry  himself  that  there  was  a  *  cnihten-gild,*  or 
confraternity  of  citizens  which  had  possessed  its  own  lands  with 
sac  and  soc  and  other  customs  in  the  days  of  King  Edwsxd. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  tlie  gviW^Va  «k\i  ^v^  NiSxsi^^ 

'  SeJeot  Cbarten,  p.  79.  »  Ibid,  pv  ^^'^»  '^'^'^ 
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it  would  seem  certain  that  they  were  not  a  part  of  the  oon- 
Btitution  of  the  city,  which  clearly  was  organised  nnder  a  sheriff 
like  any  other  shire.  It  is  possible  that  this  charter  of  Henry  I 
conferred  a  new  constitution,  and  that  the  elective  sheriff  was 
a  substitute  for  the  ancient  port-gerefa;  whilst  the  flnglish 
cnihten-gild,  with  which  the  port-gerefa  and  his  soken  are  closely 
connected,  was  dissolved,  to  reapi)ear  perhaps  at  a  later  period 
BlMofthe  in  the  form  of  the  merchant-guild  and  '  communa.'  But  however 
and  orafk-  this  may  have  been,  before  the  end  of  the  reign  the  trade-guilds 
force  their  way  into  notice.  In  a.d.  1130  Robert  the  son  of 
Lefstan  pays  for  the  guild  of  weavers  £16  into  the  Exchequer. 
He  was  probably  the  alderman  of  the  guild ;  and  his  father  Lefstan 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  cnihten-gild  ^. 
But  the  guild,  so  far  as  it  is  illustrated  by  documents,  conies  into 
prominence  almost  as  early  in  the  provincial  towns  as  it  does  in 
Londou,  and  requires  more  special  mention  in  relation  to  them*. 
Constitution  Between  the  date  of  Henry's  charter  and  that  of  the  great 
in  1130.  Pipe  Roll  some  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  city  must 
have  taken  place.  In  a.d.  1130  there  were  four  sheriffs  or  vice- 
comites  who  jointly  account  for  the  ferm  of  London,  instead  of 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  charter;  and  part  of  the  account  is 
rendered  by  a  chamberlain  of  the  city.  The  right  to  appoint 
the  sheriffs  has  been  somehow  withdrawn,  for  the  citizens  pay  a 
hundred  marks  of  silver  that  they  may  have  a  sheriff  of  their 
own  choice,  whilst  the  four  sheriffs  in  office  pay  two  marks  of 
gold  each  in  order  to  be  quit  of  it '.  There  is  no  charge  for  the 
Dancgeld,  but  instead  there  is  an  *  auxilium  civitatis'  amounting 
Jealousy  of  toXi20.  These  facts  may  not  indeed  point  to  any  oppressive 
pendenooof  or  repressive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  king,  but  it  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  great  dislike  of  the  guild  system  shown  by 
Henry  II  and  his  ministers,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  royal 

*  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  T,  p.  144:  '  Robertus  filius  Levestani  reddit  com- 
potum  de  £16  de  Rilda  Telariorum  Londoniarum.*  In  the  charter  of 
Henry  I,  which  confirms  to  the  cliurch  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  rights 
of  the  old  cnihten  gild,  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  be  held  as  they  were 
•  tempore  patris  mei  et  fratris  mei,  et  meo,  et  tempore  Leostani.'  Foeder», 
1.  II.  In  the  Pipe  Roll,  Wilao  iVi^  w>Tiol  lieveiitan  paj's  half  »  niArk  of 
gold  for  his  father's  office. 

'  See  below,  p.  412.  *  Pipe^oW  ^ili«vA.vV-^\^»^\V^*?».v*5v 
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policy  to  encourage  municipal  independence  where  it  could  not  be 
made  directly  serviceable  to  the  humiliation  of  the  nobles  ^. 

Our  next  glimpse  of  the  state  of  London  is  in  the  reign  of  lion^ 
Stephen,  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  chief  men  of  the  Stephen, 
city  were  allowed  to  join  the  small  body  of  barons  and  bishops 
who  elected  the  king.     To  Stephen  the  Londoners  were  for  the 
most  part  faithful,  although  Thomas  Becket,  the  son  of  one  of 
them,  was  the  adviser  and  executor  of  the  policy  which  pre- 
vented the  succession   of  Eustace  and  secured  the  throne  to 
Henry  II '.      In    that   council  at  Winchester  by  which  the  The  'Cpm- 
empress   was  elected  to  be  lady  of  the  English,  the  citizens 
appeared  by  messengers  acting  on  behalf  of  the  communio^f  a 
description  of  municipal  unity  which  suggests  that  the  com- 
munal idea  was  already  in  existence  as  a  basis  of  civic  organi- 
sation.    That  idea  was  fully  developed  in  the  next  reign,  but  in 
the  case  cited  the  word  may  possibly  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  folk-moot  which  had  been  recognised  in  Henry's  charter. 

During  the  Norman  period,  then,  London  appears  to  have  Composite 
been  a  collection  of  small  communities,  manors,  parishes,  church-  the  oonitu 
sokens,  and  guilds,  held  and  governed  in  the  usual  way ;   the  London, 
manors   descending    by   inheritance,   the   church    jurisdictions 
exercised  under  the  bishop,  the  chapter,  and  the  monasteries ; 
and  the  guilds  administered  by  their  own  officers  and  adminis- 
tering their  own  property :  as  holding  in  chief  of  the  king,  the 
lords  of  the  franchises,  the  prelates  of  the  churches,  and  even 
the  aldermen  of  the  guilds,  where  the  guilds  possessed  estates, 
might  bear  the  title  of  barons.     It  was  for  the  most  part  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  and  had  its  unity,  not  in  the  municipal 
principle,  but  in  the  system  of  the  shire. 

The  growth  of  the  provincial  towns  is  more  distinctly  trace-  ProvincW 
able.     We  have  in  a  former  chapter  seen  their  origin  in  the 
township  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  generally  in  the  dependent 

^  It  is  poflfiible  that  the  disappearance  of  the  port-reeve,  the  conversion  of 
the  cnihten-gild  into  a  religious  house,  and  the  later  particulars  mentioned 
above,  signify  a  civic  revolution,  the  history  of  which  is  lost,  but  which 
might  account  for  the  earnest  support  given  by  the  cititena  to  ^\i«^\v^Ti)VcA 
the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  the  Commune  "wYiicYi  tobsVa  >^«  x^^^gc^ 

'  Gervaae,  Cbron,  c.  i$fi,  »  W.  Malmeab.'H\i\..'fi^o^/T5i*\  v>* 
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township  which  acquired  wealth  and  solidity  under  the  |Mro- 
Boroughs  in  tection  of  a  great  earl  or  bishop,  or  of  the  king  himself.  In 
the  time  of  the  Confessor,  as  represented  to  us  in  Domesday, 
the  boroughs  had  obtained  a  clearly  recognised  status.  Their 
customs  are  recorded  as  fully  as  they  would  have  been  in  later 
times  by  charter ;  their  constitution  is  set  before  us  as  by  its 
judicial  character  approachii^  that  of  the  hundred  rather  than 
that  of  the  mere  township,  although  the  jurisdiction  is  nkanorial 
rather  than  civic  :  the  existence  of  guilds  is  likewise  recorded; 
the  men  of  Dover  have  a  guild-hall,  and  there  are  guilds  pos- 
sessed of  land  at  Canterbury  ^ 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  however,  that  of  jurisdiction, 
which  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest  is  almost  inseparable 
from  that  of  tenure.  In  some  of  the  Domesday  towns  the  sac 
and  soc  belongs,  as  in  Lincoln,  to  the  owners  of  manorial  estates 
which  are  united  within  the  walls  ^.  In  some  it  belongs  entirely 
to  the  king,  or  to  the  earl  or  bishop  * ;  and  in  some  it  is  divided 
between  the  crown,  the  bishop,  the  earl, — each  of  whom  may  be 
regarded  as  a  i)ublic  magistrate, — and  one  or  more  private  lords. 
In  all  thene  cases,  unless  expressly  excluded  by  grant,  the  sheriff 
exercised  the  same  superintendence  over  the  towns  as  he  did 
over  the  country:  they  were  exempt  from  the  hundred  court, 
either  as  being  themselves  hundreds,  or  as  being  held  by  lords 
possessing  sac  and  soc,  but  they  were  not  exempt  from  the 
shire  administration.  The  sheriff  collected  from  them  the  rents 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  ferm,  and  watched  the  royal 
rights  in  their  courts  of  justice.  The  Norman  Conquest  pro- 
duced no  change  in  the  towns,  save  this,  that  the  tenure  became 
a  more  prominent  feature  of  dependence  than  the  jurisdiction. 


Subject  to 
tlie  slieriir. 


Tenure  in 
towns. 


1  ( 


Willelmus  filiua  Goisfridi  iii.  [mansuras  habet]  in  quibus  erat  gihalla 
burgenflium.'  Domosd.  i.  i.  In  Canterbury,  '  Ipsi  quoque  burgensei^  habe- 
bant  de  rege  xxxiii.  acras  terrae  in  gilda  sua ; '  *  habet  archiepiscopus  xii. 
burgenses  ot  xxxii.  mauBuras  quas  tenent  clerici  de  villa  in  gildazu  suam.' 
Ibid.  pp.  2,  3. 

'  *  In  ipsa  civitate  erant  xii.  lagemanni,  id  est  habenies  sacam  et  socam.* 
Lincoln,  Domesd.  i.  336.  Besides  these  twelve,  several  other  great  pro- 
prietors had  their  halls  with  sac  and  soc. 

^  Sandwich  belongs  to  tiie  A.TCi\i\i\a\iv>Y  ^^  Cwaterbury;   Domesd.  i.  3; 
Exeter  belongs  to  the  king  *,   VbiCi.  \oo  \  \^  ^Vv^  \a  XJaa  «m^.\  ^^«^v 
FirwA  Burgi,  p.  16,  where  many  oViiet  c»a«»  w^  ^^«q.. 
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They  were  regarded  as  held  in  demesne  by  the  lords  who  had 
the  jurisdiction,  and  where  no  other  lord  claimed  it^  they  were 
held  in  demesne  of  the  kincr.    The  difference  between  the  towns  Towiisin 

.  royal 

thus  held  is  not  perhaps  very  great  until  the  age  of  charters  demesne. 

begins  :  then,  when  a  town  belongs  to  the  king,  it  has  a  royal 

charter;   other  towns  have   charters  from  their  lords  which 

sometimes  express  the   consent  of  the  king  to  the  grant  of 

liberties.     Of  the  boroughs  which  possess  early  charters,  North* 

hampton  is  in  the  king's  demesne^,  Beverley  in   that  of  the 

archbishop  of  York ".     Leicester  early  in  the  twelfth  century  Leiceeter 

.    ,  under 

was  divided  into  four  parts,  held  by  the  king,  the  bishop  of  several 
Lincoln,  Simon  of  Senlis  who  represented  the  old  earls  of 
Mercia,  and  Ivo  of  Qrantmesnil  the  sheriff  and  farmer  of  the 
king's  shared  Subsequently  Count  Robert  of  Meulan  got  all 
four  shares  into  his  own  hands,  and  left  the  town  as  a  borough 
in  demesne  to  the  earls  of  Leicester  lus  descendants.  The  city  Position  of 
of  Winchester,  like  that  of  London,  scarcely  appears  in  Domes- 
day at  all  * ;  its  citizens  had  already,  it  would  seem,  something 
of  the  same  status  as  those  of  London :  their  support  was 
given  to  Stephen  at  his  election  in  the  same  way,  and  they 
shared  with  the  Londoners,  and  occasionally  disputed  with  them, 
the  privilege  of  service  in  the  kitchen  and  the  buttery  at  the 
coronations  '.     One  result  of  the  doctrine  of  tenure  in  the  case  The  popu. 

lation  of 

of  the  towns  was  to  leave  the  different  classes  of  men  in  the  towns 

.  .  answers  to 

same  condition  in  which  they  were  in  the  country:  the  burgage  that  of  the 
tenure  answers  to  the  socage  of  the  rural  manors,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  townsmen,  until  admitted  into  the  guild,  is  on 
an  exact  level  with  the  rustici  or  nativi,  the  class  into  which 
the  Normans  ultimately  threw  no  small  portion  of  the  ceorls 
and  villeins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  days. 

The  first  step  towards  a  separate  administration  and  distinct 
organisation  is,  as  usual,  one  connected  with  fiscal  arrangements. 

"  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  7.  •  Foedera,  i.  40. 

'  Ord.  Vit.  xi.  a.    The  Leicester  charters,  a  most  interesting  series,  are 
translated  by  Thompson  in  his  book  on  English  Municipal  History, 

*  '  [The  customs,  services,  and  charges  of]  London,  Wiiic.\iQb\«t,  Ky^Tk%> 
don,  and  a  few  others,  were  omitted  probably  on.  aaoo\iii\»  oi  c2kiax\«sc^  ^V 
Immtuutj previoudy granted ;*  Mis,  Intr.  i.  190. 
'  Hoveden,  iii.  jj,  248, 
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Ij|a(»i  .  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  city  communities,  growing  in 
the  towns,  wealth  and  strong  in  social  unity,  should  wish  to  be  divided 
from  the  country  districts.  The  sheriff  was  answerable  to  the 
crown  for  a  certain  sum,  and  whatever  he  could  make  above 
that  sum  was  his  own  profit :  nothing  was  easier  than  to  exact 
the  whole  of  the  legal  sum  from  the  rich  burghers,  and  take 
for  himself  the  profits  of  the  shire  ;  or  to  demand  such  sums  as 
he  pleased  of  either,  without  rendering  any  account.  The 
burghers  made  it  a  point  then  to  have  such  a  valuation  of  their 
town  as  would  show  what  was  really  due,  apart  from  the  profits 
of  the  shire ;  and  this  done,  they  would  pay  to  the  sberiff  no 
more,  except  as  a  free  gift  or  in  return  for  special  services. 
The  Domesday  Survey  accordingly  gives  the  profits  of  the  towns 
at  distinct  round  sums,  which  had  probably  been  long  before 
agreed  on.  The  next  point  gained  was  to  take  the  collection 
of  this  Bum  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sheriff;  which  was  done 
by  obtaining  from  the  crown  a  charter  letting  the  town  to  the 
burghers  at  a  fee  farm  rent  equal  to  the  sum  thus  deducted 
from  the  ferm  of  the  shire.  This  was  called  Jimia  bunji,  a 
rent  paid  to  the  crown  from  the  borough,  for  which  the  burghers 
were  responsible,  and  which  they  collected  amongst  themselves 
by  strict  apportionment  ^ 
Who  bought      It  must  have  been  however  a  primary  nuestion,  to  whom  could 

the  Firma  ,  ,       ,  .        .  .         ^ 

liurjHt  such  a  charter  be  granted,  and  what  organisation  existed  among 
the  burghers  that  was  capable  of  entering  into  such  an  engage- 
ment. Various  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question :  some- 
times the  guild,  sometimes  the  leet  jury,  sometimes  the  germ  of  a 
corporation,  the  existence  of  which  is  somewhat  hastily  presumed, 
has  been  assumed  as  the  recipient  of  the  grant.  But  it  seems 
most  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  only  organisation  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  have  certain  evidence,  the  fully  qualified  members 
I  of  the  township  or  hundred  court  of  the  town,  as  already  con- 

stituted.    These  were  the  ownei*s  of  land,  the  owners  of  bouses, 

*  See  Madox,  Firuia  Burgi,  p.  18  ;   Hist.  Exch.  pp.  226  sq.  ;    Brady  on 
Boroughs,  pp.  ^oaq.  ;   Oneist,  Self-government,  i.  104-110,  847-850,  Ver 
wait.  i.   I34sq.    The  arrangement  might  be  either  at  fee  farm  or  for  ft 
term  of  years.     The  firma  baryi  VViW^iievQ.  NctSavA^  ^-wX.  vwTj»\je^0Lra  in  DomeacUf 
in  the  case  of  Huntingdotv.    TVve  ^«\tv*  o^  ^ w^^«.^>^\^»^^  ^^^ 
Colchester  are  apeciaed  in  tVve  YVv^  ^viW  o^  v  ^cm^  \. 
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fihops,  or  gardens ;  the  burgage-tenants,  from  whose  burgages  the  The  (enante 
rent  was  originally  due,  and  from  which  it  must,  if  raised  legally,  were  the 
be  paid  :  these  men  met  in  the  church-yard  or  town-hall  as  the  cammunUa$ 
men  of  the  township ;  in  a  trading  town  they  would  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  guild ;  and,  in  the  judicial  work  of  the  town,  they  were 
the  class  who  furnished  the  judices  and  juratores,  the  leet  jury  in 
fact,  when  that  jury  first  comes  to  light  ^     Under  the  reeve,  the 
praepositus  as  the  Norman  lawyers  called  him,  there  was  already 
a  communitaa  civitcUia,  although  of  a  very  primitive  form. 

The    body    thus    recognised    speedily    discovered    its    own  Additional 
strength,  and  obtained  further  grants  of  perpetual   privileges,  parehaaed. 
or  purchased  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  them  :   the  city  of 
London  serving  as  the  standard  to  which  all  attempted  to  rise. 
In  A.D.  1 1 30  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  paid  200  marks  of  silver 
and  four  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  hold  their  city  of  the 
king  in  chiefs :  a  charter  would  probably  be  the  result  of  this 
payment,  or  at  all  events  the  bestowal  of  privileges  enumerated 
in  the  charter  of  Henry  11.     That  king  specifies,  as  one  of  the  Oues  of 
existing  rights  of  the  burghers  of  Lincoln,  that   they  had   a  and  Be?er- 
merchant-guild  composed  of  the  men  of  the  city  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  county'.     The  charter  of  Archbishop  Thurstan 
to  Beverley  places  the  '  hans-hus'  or  guild-hall  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  privileges  conferred  on  his  men.     '  I  will  that  my 
men  of  Beverley  shall  have  their  hans-hus  \  that  they  may  there 

'  See  Gneist,  as  above  referred  to.  He  distinctly  regards  the  eommuna, 
the  origin  of  the  corporation,  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  firma 
burgi  with  the  leet  jurisdiction.  This  I  entirely  agree  with,  but  the  adjust* 
ment  of  the  relation  of  these  two  elements  with  the  guild  presents  some 
difficulties  as  to  its  universal  applicability. 

'  Pipe  Roll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  114. 

'  'Gildam  suam  mercatoriam  de  hominibus  dvitatis  et  de  aliis  merca- 
toribuB  comitatus,  sicut  illam  habuerunt  tempore  Edwardi,  Willelmi  et 
Henrici  regum  Angliae.*     Foed.  i.  40  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  159. 

*  The  '  bans,*  afterwards  such  a  name  of  power,  appears  first  in  England, 
later  in  Germany.     G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Stkdteverfassg.  ii.  254  ;  Sartorius, 
Urk.  Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  Hanse,  i.  73.    It  seems  to  be  identicsd  with  guilds 
and  it  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  tax.     Sartorius,  i.  75,  76.     We  have 
here  a  bans  bus  at  York  and  another  at  Beverley.     The  men  of  York  had 
in  the  time  of  John  their  guild  at  home  and  several  hansw  both  in  England 
and  in  Nonnandy.     The  men  of  Dunwich  have  their  hansa  d  cjildo^  ifvAx- 
catoria  confirmed  by  the  same  king.    Select  Chatten,  ^v*  ^^'^<»  V^^*    ^"^ 
the  second  year  of  Henry  III  the  citizexui  of  Herefoid  i^Vd.  lox  «k  <^t!Asi\fiK« 
juad  to  bAve  for  ever  a  mercshant-guild,  with  a  Kanaa  wi^  o\ii«t  \l^s«l^«»* 
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treat  of  their  bye-laws,  to  the  honour  of  Otod  and  S.  John,  and 
the  canons,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  township, 
freed  according  to  the  same  law  as  that  which  those  of  York 
have  in  their  hans-hus.'  In  other  towns  the  guilds  were  already 
making  their  way  :  the  Pipe  Roll  records  payments  by  the 
weavers  of  Oxford  of  two  marks  of  gold  that  they  might  have 
their  guild ;  the  shoemakers  pay  five  that  they  may  recover 
theirs ;  the  weavers  of  Huntingdon  pay  forty  shillings ;  those 
of  Lincoln  a  mark  of  gold  \  But  the  most  significant  indication 
of  gro¥rth  is  foimd  in  the  curious  payment  of  Thomas  of  York, 
the  son  of  Ulviet,  who  gives  the  king  a  coursing  dog  that 
he  may  be  alderman  of  the  merchant-guild  of  York  :  the  value 
of  a  coursing  dog  was  twenty  shillings  *,  so  that  either  the  posi- 
tion was  an  unimportant  one,  or  Thomases  hold  upon  it  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  king*s  consent  a  matter  of  small  value. 
There  is  as  yet  no  indication  that  the  guild  aspires  to  modify 
the  conhititution  of  the  city. 

The  origin  of  guilds,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  runs 
back  to  remote  antiquity.  The  simple  idea  of  a  confraternity 
united  for  the  discharge  of  common  or  mutual  good  offices, 
supported  by  contributions  of  money  from  each  member  and 
celebrating  its  meetings  by  a  periodical  festival,  may  find 
panillels  in  any  ci vilified  nation  at  any  age  of  the  world.  The 
ancient  guild  is  simply  the  club  of  modern  manners '.     In  Eng- 

Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  284.  There  was  a  liarmn  also  at  Montgomery 
(Kyton,  ShR)[>8hire,  xi.  134)  ;  at  Liverpool,  Wigan,  and  Preston  ^U&rland's 
Maniecestre,  i.  iSj,  198,  204). 

*  Pipe  Roll  31  lien.  1,  pp.  2,  5,  48,  109. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  34,  35.  Ulviet,  the  father  of  Thomas,  was,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inquest  into  the  customs  of  the  church  of  York  (al)ove,  p.  395),  a  lage- 
man  or  magistrate  of  the  city.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  this  a  gradual 
change  from  the  lageman  to  the  guild  system  produced  by  continuing  the 
substantial  power,  under  different  names,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
families.  Compare  the  relations  of  Lei)f8tan  and  his  son  liobert  with  the 
cnihten-gild  and  weavers'  gild  of  London,  above,  p.  406. 

'  On  the  subject  of  guilds  see  an  essay  by  Breutano,  prefixed  to  Toulmin 
Smith's  £nglii<h  Gifdf,  wliich  condenses  the  results  of  the  investigaUons 
of  Wilda  and  others.  The  rules  laid  dowTi  by  Hincmar  for  the  geldoniae 
or  conl'ratrijie  of  his  time  show  that  they  were  identical  with  the  religions 
4'uilds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Gneist,  Self-government,  i.  110,  Verwalt.  i. 
I  Jig,  tJiinks  that  too  much  \iii^Ttwice  \k»A  Wsn  ^XWihad  to  the  guilds  by 

modem  writers,  and  thai  thevi  coiiftt\\.u\AWiaJL\tD.V3''cNa»^^         \sv>^^\seH^  va. 

Kngland  than  on  the  Contmetit. 
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land  it  appears  early,  if  not  first  of  all,  in  a  religious  form,  and  Guilds  of 
that  form  it  retained  throughout  the  middle  ages,  although  it  times. 
does  not  engross  the  name.  Three  of  these  religious  guilds  are 
known  to  us  hy  their  statutes,  which  date  from  the  early  years 
of  the  eleventh  century  ^.  At  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset  Orcy  grants  The  Abb^- 
a  guild-hall  as  property  to  the  guild,  in  honour  of  God  and 
S.  Peter,  and  lays  down  rules  for  the  members.  The  con- 
tributions are  to  be  in  wax,  bread,  wheat,  and  wood :  the  wax 
is  for,  the  maintenance  of  lights  in  the  minster.  Fines  are 
ordered  for  the  neglect  of  duty,  for  offensive  words,  and  for 
bringing  more  than  the  due  numb^  of  guests  to  the  guild- 
feast  The  only  specified  duty  is  that  of  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  dying,  and  attending  the  burial  and  praying 
for  the  souls  of  deceased  members :  a  steward  and  '  feormeras,' 
or  caterers  for  the  feast,  are  the  only  officers  mentioned,  but 
there  are  two  classes  of  guild  brothers,  one  distinguished  by 
full  membership.  The  rules  of  the  Exeter  guild  direct  three  The  Bxeter 
annual  feasts,  with  masses  and  psalm-singing  for  quick  and 
dead;  the  contributions  are  in  malt  and  honey;  the  fines  are 
for  neglect  of  the  feast  or  the  contribution,  and  for  offensive 
words.  On  the  death  of  a  brother  an  additional  subscription 
of  fivepence  is  called  for;  at  a  house-burning  one  penny; 
and  there  is  a  provision  for  funeral  services.  Tlie  second 
order  of  membership  appears  under  the  name  of  *cniht.*  In 
these  two  cases  the  duties  of  the  members  are  purely  re- 
ligioui;,  and  nowhere  concern  questions  of  law  or  police.  The 
statutes  of  the  thegns'  guild  at  Cambridge^  contain   similar 

*  The  statutes  of  these  guilds  are  given  in  English  by  Kemble,  Saxons, 
i.  51 1-5 14.  Those  of  Abbotsbury  are  in  the  Cod.  Dipl.  dccccxlii;  and  the 
other  two  in  Hickes,  Dissert.  £piBt.  pp.  10-32.  The  objects  of  the  guilds 
are  thus  stated  by  Hincmar :  *  In  omni  obsequio  religionis  conjungantur, 
videlicet  in  oblatione,  in  luminaribus,  in  oblationibus  mutuis,  in  exsequiis 
defunctorum,  in  deemosynis  et  ceteris  pietatis  officiis  ;*  especially  the  o^er- 
ing  of  candle  and  maintenance  of  lights.     Brentano,  p.  Izxxi. 

*  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  513.  The  ^egna^  guild  naturally  calls  to  mind  the 
lagemanni  of  Cambridge,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  referred  to  above, 
p.  94.  The  heriot  of  the  Cambridge  lagemanni  was  eight  pounds,  a  palfrey, 
and  the  arms  of  a  knight.  They  were  certainly  thegns,  and  thia  ^^V3l  yeiw^ 
be  a  rudimentary  form  of  a  corporation ;  for  it  is  obaervsAAQ  ^^^X  >^«  \^'^\ 
brethren  make  gome  rulee  whicii.  without  the  aid  of  tihe  in!B45k:ifbndM^  ^^ 
would  6nd  it  vary  difficult  to  enforce. 
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The  Cam-  provisions :  there  are  directions  for  the  burial  of  members, 
fines  for  misgreeting  and  violence,  and  regulations  for  mutual 
help  in  difficulties.  But  there  is  much  more :  if  a  brother  he 
robbed,  the  guild  undertakes  to  exact  eight  pounds  from  the 
thief;  if  a  brother  slay  a  man  righteously,  the  guild  helps 
to  pay  the  wergild  ;  if  unrighteously,  he  bears  his  own  penalty ; 
if  one  slay  another,  he  must  redeem  his  place  as  a  guild-brother 
by  a  fine  of  eight  pounds ;  and  if  any  eat  and  drink  with  one 
who  has  slain  a  guild-brother,  he  pays  a  pound  or  clean  him- 
self by  compurgation.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this 
form  of  guild  had  legal  recognition :  the  law  of  Ethelred  pre- 
scribes a  fine  for  breach  of '  peace  given  in  an  alehouse,'  which 
apparently  refers  to  something  of  this  kind  ^ 

The  'frith-  The  Cambridge  statutes  thus  connect  the  religious  guild  with 
the  *•  frith-gild,'  a  form  of  association  of  which,  although  it  is  of 
a  more  advanced  and  complex  character,  there  are  even  earlier 
documentary  traces.  The  provision  of  the  laws  of  lui  and 
Alfred,  that  the  *  gegilJan,'  or  guild-brethren,  of  the  kinless  man 
should  share  in  the  receipt  and  responsibility  of  the  wergild, 
may  possibly  be  referred  to  an  institution  of  the  sort  existing 
among  the  foreign  settlers  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Wessex^: 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  denote  a  wide  extension  of  the  guild 
system  amongst  the  English,  but  no  further  light  can  now  be 

The  Judicia   thrown  u])on  it.    Under  Athelstan  however  we  have  the  com])lete 

Lundvniar..  codc  of  a  *  frith-gild '  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  may  be  re- 
cognised a  distinct  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities 
to  supplement  the  defective  execution  of  the  law  by  measures 
for  mutual  defence '.  It  is  drawn  uj)  by  the  bishops  and  reeves 
belonging  to  Loudon,  and  confirmed  by  the  pledges  of  the 
*frith-gegilclas;'  and,  if  it  be  indeed  the  act  of  a  voluntary 
association,  forms  a  curious  precedent  for  the  action  of  the 
Germanic  leagues  and  the  Castilian  hermandad  of  later  ages. 
By  this  statute  a  monthly  meeting  is  directed,  at  which  there 
is  to  be  *  bytt-fylling  * '  and  a  refection,  the  remains  of  which 

^  Ethelred,  iii.  i. 

*  Ini,  16,  21 ;  Alfred,  27*  i%\  ^>Knv\^,C^«afc\.Tft,^%VV^<i>  see  above,  p.  89. 

*  Athelstan,  vi.  §  1-12  •.  » 3u^\d^c:\N\\a^:\^^^>a.\A^i^\^^^ 

*  The  byttfyllmg  is  in  tVi©  lA\ixi^emoTL\)xwoW«Tuxa\w^Vo,s:i«,^^ 
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are  to  be  bestowed  in  alms :  on  the  death  of  a  member  each  Social  and 

police 

brother  gives  a  loaf  and  sings,  or  pays  for  the  singing  of,  fifty  system  of 

psalms.     Thus  far  the  common  form  of  the  religious  guild  is  'frith-gilcL' 

preserved.      The   other  articles  refer  to   the   enforcement   of 

mutual   defence  :    each   member  pays   fourpence   for   common 

purposes,  towards  a  sort  of  insurance  fund  from  which  the 

guild  makes  good  the  losses  of  members ;  and  a  contribution 

of  a  shillinc:  towards  the  pursuit  of  the  thief.     The  members  its  arrange- 

,  ,  ,  ment  in 

are  arranged  in  bodies  of  ten,  one  of  whom  is  the  head-man ;  tens, 
these  again  are  classed  in  tens  under  a  common  leader,  who 
with  the  other  head-men  acts  as  treasurer  and  adviser  of  the 
hundred  members.  The  special  objects,  for  which  minute  di- 
rections are  given,  are  the  pursuit  and  conviction  of  thieves 
and  the  exacting  of  compensation,  the  carr3ring  out  of  the 
law  which  Athelstan  and  the  witan  had  passed  at  Greatley 
and  Thundersiield.  It  is  improbable  that  any  institution  on 
so  large  a  scale  existed  in  any  other  town  than  London,  al- 
though the  Cambridge  statute  may  have  been  drawn  up  on  the 
same  model ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  connect  the  '  Cnihtengild ' 
of  Henry's  reign  with  this  guild  in  particular,  although  the  ex- 
istence of  the  one,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  '  cnihts '  of  the 
Exeter  guild,  irresistibly  suggests  the  mention  of  the  other. 

A  charter  of  the  reign  of  Edgar  mentions  three  '  geferscipas  *  9"^",** 
or  fraternities  existing  at  Canterbury  ^ ;  one  of  these  may  be  the 
priests'  guild  which  is  recorded  in  Domesday  as  possessing  land, 
another  the  '  ceapmanne  gild,'  the  third  a  '  cnihtengild '.' 

of  butts  or  vats :  whether  the  ale  brewed  at  one  meeting  was  drunk  at  the 
same,  or  at  the  next,  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  guild,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
No  contribution  of  malt  is  mentioned  in  these  statutes,  as  was  the  case 
with  those  of  Exeter.  The  Chronicle  of  Battle  mentions  four  guilds,  adding 
that  the  abbot  pays  to  each  the  regular  contribution  of  a  member  *aa 
cervisiam  faciendam,'  and  has  a  poor  man  to  represent  him  and  drink  his 
share  at  each  meeting ;  pp.  20,  21.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  397) 
describes  the  guildhall  of  London  as  'Aula  publica  quae  a  potorum  con- 
▼entu  nomen  accepit.'     See  above,  p.  29,  note. 

^  Somner,  Canterbury,  part  i.  p.  1 78,  describes  a  charter  of  Edgar  dated 
A.D.  956,  and  attested  by  Hlothwig  the  port-reeve,  and  the  congregation 
at  Christ  Church,  and  the  congregation  at  S.  Augustine^s,  and  the  three 
'  geferscipas  innan  burhwara  utan  burhwara  miccle  gemittan.* 

•  Somner,  p.  179;  below,  p.  416.    An  imperfect  Cwa.Vietbw'rj  <^aKc\«t  <A 
the  reign  of  Ethelbert  (860-866)  ia  attested  by  ■  Q^i&i\.\ie\&\AXi  vA\n%«a^ 
baigrwani,  ego  JEthelhdm  and  cniahta  gealdan.*     jLeGDiVAd,C'D<^^^*^V 
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The  third  form  of  guild,  the  merchant-gaild,  '  ceapmaima 
glide/  or  hansa,  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  Gonqaest.  The 
charters  of  the  twelfth  century  refer  to  the  gilda  mercatoria  as 
existing  in  king  Edward's  tiine^.  The  guild-hall  of  the  men 
of  Dover  is  not  likely  to  have  been  merely  the  meetiiig- 
place  of  a  private  religious  club*.  The  guilds  of  Canterbury 
possessed  messuages  and  lands  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey;  and  the  ' ceapmanne-gild '  in  the  dajn  of  Anselm  ex- 
changed eight  houses  with  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  each 
party  conveying  the  right  of  sac  and  soc  as  thoy  themsdves 
had  held  it'.  In  the  hans-hus  of  Beverley  and  York  the 
burghers  met  to  make  their  statutes,  the  by-laws  by  which  they 
regulated  the  trade  and  other  municipal  business  of  the  town 
which  did  not  fall  under  the  view  of  the  more  ancient  courts. 
A  merchant-guild  which  possessed  land,  exercised  jurisdiction, 
and  enacted  by-laws,  must  have  already  assumed  the  character 
of  an  official  organisation,  supplementary  perhaps  in  the  first 
place  to  the  township  administration,  but  gradually  coalescing 
with  it.  Possibly  the  mcrcliant-giiild  may  have  8ometim&« 
purchased  the  firma  burgi.  For  in  the  great  mercantile  towns 
all  the  land  and  houses  would  be  held  by  merchants  and  their 
dependents  :  from  the  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages 
over  the  sea  at  his  own  cost  and  so  thriven  to  thegn-right,  to 
the  mere  retailor,  every  one  who  was  in  the  position  of  a  free- 
holder was  connected  with  trade,  every  one  who  would  have  a 
claim  on  public  otfice  or  magistracy  would  be  a  member  of  the 
guild*.  Further  still,  the  merchant-guild  supplied  a  machiuer}' 
of  eufninchisement ;    the  villein,  the  nativus  of  the   Normau 


If  this  18  genuine  it  is  the  earliest  extant  instance  of  such  a  guild  in 
Kngland. 

*  Charter  of  Lincoln,  Foedera,  i.  40.  '  DomeHday,  i.  i. 

'  It  is  an  agreement  '  betwux  than  hirede  set  Christescircean  and  than 
cnihtan  on  Cantwareberigofcepnianne  glide  '/  and  it  is  atteHtCHl  bv  Calveal 
the  '  portegeret'a  and  tlia  yldiuta  lueu  of  tham  heape.'    Somner,  p.  i  79. 

*  The  charters  of  J lenry  1 1  and  Iwichard  I  to  Winchester  are  granted  to 

the  citizens  of  the  merchant-guild  ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  158,  257.    Whether 

this  means  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  in  the  guild,  or  that  there 

were  others  dejtoiident.  on  \iW  \>\^\io\\  n«\\o  vrore  not  in  the  guild,  can  tmlj 

be  decided  by  local  recotda,    TVv^  v^^"^^^??^  \gw»Sftft.  ws>\s3l\miJei  tlie  wnie  •• 

those  generally  bestowed  on  burijea>ic«. 
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times,  who  could  obtain  admission  into  the  guild  and  was  un-  £nfhuichii« 

claimed  by  his  lord  for  a  year  and  a  day  became  a  freeman^,  of  the 

His  membership  was  allowed  to  give  him  that  status  which  guUd. 

otherwise  the  law  refused  to  landless  men. 

The  merchant-s^uild  contained  all  the  traders,  whether  or  no  its  mono- 

poly  of  looal 
they  possessed  an  estate  of  land.     The  charters  of  Oxford  and  tnde. 

other  towns  direct  that  no  one  shall  exercise  any  merchandise 
in  the  town  who  does  not  belong  to  the  merchant-guild  or 
cannot  plead  ancient  custom'.  Such  a  fraternity  would  of 
course  aim  at  engrossing  among  its  own  members  the  local 
authority:  they  would  furnish  the  great  majority,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  court-leet;  they  would  be  the 
electors  of  the  reeve,  the  recipients  of  the  charters.  There  were  Craft-gnilda. 
craft-guilds  besides,  those  of  the  weavers  and  shoemakers  for 
instance,  which  might  in  small  manufeicturing  towns  aim  at 
the  same  position,  but  which  would  as  a  rule  content  themselves 
with  making  regulations  for  their  own  crafts  and  with  possessing 
property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  festivals.  The  fines 
paid  by  these  bodies  show  that  the  king  or  the  sheriff  viewed 
them  with  jealousy;  the  confirmation  of  their  position  by  charter 
proves  that  they  were  originally  voluntary  associations  and  not 
the  creation  of  the  State.  The  right  of  the  merchant-guild  to  Belatkm 
exclude  from  the  privileges  of  trading  all  who  were  not  members  merchant- 
of  its  own  body  seems  to  imply  necessarily  either  that  these  craft-  cmft-guildk 
guilds  originally  stood  in  a  filial  relation  to  it,  or  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  narrower  involved  also  the  membership  of  the  wider 
society.  The  struggles  between  the  patrician  burghers  of  the 
merchant-guild  and  the  plebeians  of  the  craft-guilds,  which  mark 
the  municipal  history  of  Germany,  have  no  exact  parallel  in 

^  Customs  of  Newcastle,  Select  Charters,  p.  107 ;  charter  of  Lincoln,  ibid. 
159 ;  charter  of  Nottingham,  ibid.  159 ;  Glknvill,  De  Legibus,  v.  5,  ibid.  155. 

*  So  also  that  of  Montgomery ;  Eyton^s  Shropshire,  xi.  134  ;   and  that  of 
Chester ;  Harland's  Mamecestre.  i.  1 89.    It  is  probable  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  of  the  essence  of  the  guild,  and  that  the  power  of  enforcing  tbe 
regulation  was  the  great  privilege  secured  by  the  confirmation  of  the 
guilds  by  charter.     The  same  exclusive  right  is  exercised,  occasionally  at 
leftst,  by  the  craft-guilds :   in  11 57  the  shoemakers  of  Magdeburg  oitda^w^ 
that  no  shoes  should  be  sold  in  the  city  except  by  memben  oi  ^«^x  ^vs^^ 
or  by  thair  Ucenoe;  Q,  L,  von  Maurer,  Stadteverfattg.  ^.  "^91.    C«ni.'^«K> 
tbe  cate  of  tbe  weaven  of  Fork,  Hot.  CI.  i.  421, 
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England,  although  there  are  traces  of  disputes  between  the 
mayor  and  citizens  of  London  and  the  guild  of  weavers  in  the 
fourteenth  century  which  show  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
bodies  were  not  satiefactorily  determined  ^  That  these  rela- 
tions were  created  by  a  separate  measure,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  several  guilds  at  Berwick'  coalesced  in  a  single 
merchant-guild,  is  scarcely  probable.  For  the  present  period 
however  the  existence  of  the  merchant-guild  and  its  prominence 
in  the  charters  are  nearly  all  the  data  that  we  possess.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  possession 
of  a  merchant- guild  had  become  the  sign  and  token  of  muni- 
cipal independence :  that  it  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the 
governing  body  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist 
It  is  recognised  by  Qlanvill  as  identical  with  the  communa  of  the 
privilege!]  towns ',  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  later  age. 

Yet  the  merchant-guild  and  the  governing  body  of  the  town 
are  not  identical  in  idea ;  the  chief  of  the  guild  is  the  alderman, 
the  chief  of  the  magistracy  is  the  praepositus  or  reeve.  The 
merchant-guild  of  York  may  be  recognised,  but  the  communa  of 
London  is  watched  and  discouraged ;  the  formation  of  new  guilds 
without  authorisation  is  punishable ;  they  are  adulterine  like  the 
adulterine  castles  of  the  barons ;  their  object  is  suspected  to  be 
not  the  maintenance  of  their  craft,  or  of  peace  or  religion,  but 
the  defeating  of  the  king's  rights.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Henry  II,  eighteen  adulterine  guilds  in  London  are  fined  in 
various  sums;  amongst  these  are  the  goldsmiths,  the  butchers, 
and  the  pilgrims;  each  is  mentioned  as  having  its  own  alder- 
man*. The  offence  of  Ailwin  of  Gloucester  °  and  of  Thomas 
*from  beyond  the  Ouse^*  at  York  was  probably  of  the  same 
sort,  they  had  set  up  a  '  communa  *  without  authority.  There 
must  have  been  in  London,  and  in  a  less  number  in  York  and 

*  Mudox,  Firma  Burgi,  pp.  192  sq. 

*  Houard,  TraiU's,  ii.  467 ;   Smith,  English  Gilds,  pp.  338  sq. ;    Acts  of 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  i.  89.  ^  Glanvill,  De  Legibus,  v.  5. 

*  '  Admerciamcnta  de  gildis  adulterinis;'  Hist.  Kxch.  pp.  390,  391. 

*  '  Ailwinus  Merciarius  reddit  compotuni  de  £100  pro  Communa.'     Rot. 
Pip.  16  Henry  II ;  HWl.  E^cVv.  y.  ^v)V. 

*  *  TJionias  de  Ultrauaa  T^OiLCLW.  cou\\>w\.\3Lm  *\ft  tt..  \vi«x^^&  ^^ci  Osc&axuna 
quam  volebant  facere/    Rot.  Y^v-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^*»  Y\™k^>ai^,^.  •x.v 
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'Winchester  also,  some  other  influential  men  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  trade,  and  whom  the  aggsessive  policy  of  the  guilds 
would  necessarily  exclude  from  municipal  power:    these  con- 
tinued piH)bahly  to  hold  their  own  courts  as  lords  of  manors  or  Relation  of 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates  from  the  Emd- 
whose  election  they  were  excluded ;  but  they  can  never  have  been  oommunitj. 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  popular  current :  the  great  men  of 
Lincoln  who  possessed  sac  and  soc  must  either  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  merchant-guild  or  have  been  bought  up  by  it 
before   Henry  II  recognised   it  by   charter;    possibly  before 
Henry  I  sold  to  the  burghers  the  status  of  tenants-in-chief 
But  doubtless  every  trading  town  had  its  own  special  history, 
and  made  its  own  special  sacrifices  for  unity  and  freedom.     In  The  growth 
London  the  struggle  lasted   the   longest  and  took  the  most  corporation 
various  forms.     The  communa  there  did  not  obtain  legal  recog- 
nition until  i-191;  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II  that 
all  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled  among  the  trade- 
guilds,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  election  of  the  city 
magistrates  was   transferred  from   the  representatives  of  the 
ward-moots  to  the  trading  companies^. 

The  history  of  this  feature  of  our  local  institutions  will  always  PoUtioal 
be  read  with  different  feelings;  whilst  municipal  independence  of  ^eae 
has  in  many  cases  helped  the  cause  of  liberty,  it  has  in  others 
encroached  largely  on  wider  rights ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
the  guild,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  infringe- 
ments on  the  ancient  rights  of  free  inhabitants,  as  one  out  of 
many  cases  in  which  an  organisation  originally  created  for  the 
protection  of  the  weak  has  been  allowed  to  monopolise  their  rights 
and  to  usurp  the  functions  of  governments  The  dislike  with 
which  the  communa  was  viewed  outside  the  towns  is  marked  by 
Eicbard  of  Devizes,  a  free-speaking  author,  who  furnishes  some 
important  data  for  the  civic  history  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
The  communa  is  '  tumor  plebis,  timer  regis,  tepor  sacerdotii.' 

^  See  Dr.  Brentano's  Essay  in  Smithes  English  Gilds,  p.  cxi. 

'  That  this  was  the  case  with  the  French  communes  occaAvsx^Vs  \s\9k^  >q% 
seen  by  the  charter  of  Philip  II,  withdrawing  tSie  pn^We^eia  ol  "bXAim^AAVsv 
coBBequenoe  of  the  oppreadon  of  the  churcheB  aiidVLii^!^\A)[>^  ^*^  c^\DSfi?a!A^\ 
OrdaniiMDcea  dee  Eok,  xL  277. 
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Growth  The  procefis  then  by  which  the  guilds  gained  their  mnnicipal 

oommiinefl    position  is  obscure ;    and  it  was  not  completed  within  the 

Norman  period.     Its  history  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  without 

reference  to  the  development  of  town  organisation  which  waa 

going  on  abroad.     In  France  the  communal  constitution  was 

during  this  period  encouraged^  although  not  very  heartily,  by 

Lewis  VI,  who  saw  in  it  one  means  of  fettering  the  action  of 

the  barons  and  bishops  and  securing  to  himself  the  support  of  a 

strong  portion  of  his  people  ^.     In  some  cases  the  commune  of 

France  is,  like  the  guild,  a  voluntary  association,  but  its  objects 

are  from  the  first  most  distinctly  political.     In  some  parts  of 

the  kingdom  the  to¥ms  had  risen  against   their  lords  in  the 

latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  had  retained  the  fruits 

of  their  hard- won  victories '.     In  others,  they  possessed,  in  the 

remaining  fragments    of   the   Karolingian   constitution,   some 

organisation  that  formed  a  basis  for  new  liberties.     The  great 

Charters  of    number  of  charters  granted  in  the  twelfth  century  ^  shows  that 
communes.  .  11.    i  .#. 

the  pobcy  of  encouraging  the  third  estate  was  m  full  sway  in 

tlic  royal  councils,  and  the  king   by  ready  recognition  of  the 

popular  rights  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  to  an  extent 

which  has  few  parallels  in  French  history.     The  French  charters 

*  Thierry  divides  the  muni ci])ali tics  of  France  into  five  zones  op  regions : 
(I')  the  North,  the  home  of  the  Hworn  commune,  comprining  Picardy,  Artois, 
Flanders,  the  Isle  of  France,  Champagne,  find  Normandy;  (2)  the  South, 
the  home  of  the  consular  forms,  dating  (by  a  bare  possibility)  fcoia  Jtoman 
timert  ;  (3)  Central  France,  where  the  administration  was  genei-ally  in  the 
hamls  of  a  pr^vot,  and  the  constitution,  Homething  like  that  of  the  Sn^liah 
unchartered  towns,  based  on  the  ancient  usage  in  the  rural  districts; 
(4)  the  West,  comprising  Brittany  and  the  Poictevin  provinces ;  in  the 
former  the  i)arish  church  was  the  centre  of  administration,  and  the  system 
was  generally  parochial,  half  ecclesiastical  and  half  civil;  in  the  latter 
sworn  communes  were  founded  on  the  model  of  Normandy:  (5)  the 
Eastern,  which  had  been  part  of  the  meilieval  German  empire  and  shared 
the  general  history  of  the  German  numicipalities.  Tableau  de  TAncienne 
France  Municipale ;  Hist,  du  Tiers  IlJtat,  ii.  42  sq. 

^  The  commune  of  Le  Mans  api>ears  as  early  as  1072,  'facta  igitur  oon- 
spiratione  quam  commimionem  v(K3abant;*  Gesta  Pont.  Cenomann.,  Ma- 
billon,  Aualecta,  p.  308  ;  that  of  Cambray  dates  from  1076,  and  that  of 
Beauvais  from  1099.     Thierry,  Tiers  £tit,  ii.  62. 

^  Many  of  these  may  bo  found  in  the  Ordon.  des  Rois ;  in  Baluze^s  Misoel- 

lanea,  vols.  iii.  iv.,  and  in  the  Recueil  des  Monuments  Inedits  de  I'Hist.  da 

Tiers  fitat,  ed.  by  Aug.T\vveTTy.  ^r>e»«\'aK>Y.«tsvVi\ft,^Twa8,ii.  pp.  521-544; 

and  ilm  Historical  niufita^tioTiB  ?bi^\>wiv\ft^  \ft  ^>iYiriC^\«*iWQ«A  ^ajL^SwiM*. 

tion  in  France. 
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are  in  both  style  and  substance  very  different  from  tbe  English.  ^i>e  duumo- 
The  liberties  which  are  bestowed  are  for  the  most  part  the  same^,  liberties, 
exemption  from  arbitrary  taxation  *,  the  right  to  local  jurisdic- 
tion ^,  the  privilege  of  enfranchising  the  villein  who  has  been  for 
a  year  and  a  day  received  within  the  walls  ^  and  the  power 
of  electing  the  officers^.  But  whilst  all  the  English  charters 
contain  a  confirmation  of  free  and  good  customs,  the  French  are 
filled  with  an  enumeration  of  bad  ones  \     The  English  recur  in  Contirutied 

with  those 

thought  to  a  time  when,  in  tradition  at  least,  they  possessed  of  England, 
all  that  is  granted,  and  even  more ;  the  French  regard  only  the 
present  oppressions  from  which  they  are  to  be  delivered.  The 
English  have  an  ancient  local  constitution  the  members  of  which 
are  the  recipients  of  the  new  grant,  and  guilds  of  at  least 
sufficient  antiquity  to  render  their  confirmation  typical  of  the 
freedom  now  guaranteed ;  the  French  communia  is  a  new  body 

^  Many  of  the  provisiona  of  the  communal  charters  recall  the  early  guild 
customs;  e.g.  the  direction  that  the  members  shall  not  abuse  one  another 
(Stabilimentum  Rothomagense,  Duchesne,  p.  1066) ;  the  entrance  into  the 
body  is  effected  by  a  payment  to  the  common  fund  (charter  of  Noyon,  Aj). 
iipi;  Baluze,  iii.  79). 

*  See  the  charter  of  Tours,  a.d.  1181;  Baluse,  iii.  80:  Chaumont,  a.d. 
ii8a  ;  Ordonnances,  xi.  225.  In  the  latter  case  the  words  are,  'ut  omnes 
qui  in  eadem  permanebunt  Communitate,  ab  omni  talliata,  injusta  captione, 
creditione  et  uni versa  irrationibili  exactione,  cujuscunque  unt  homines, 
liberi  et  immunes  jure  perpetuo  permaneant.' 

'  Only  however  where  the  king^s  own  right  of  demesne  was  clear  ;  the 
commune  of  Beauvais  was  under  the  justice  of  the  bishop  ;  Ordonnances, 
xi.  198.  The  privilege  of  not  being  called  to  plead  outside  the  town  is 
common;  e.g.  charter  of  Corbie,  Ordonn.  xi.  a  16. 

*  *  Si  quis  moram  fecerit  per  annum  et  diem  in  Communia  Senonensi  in 
pace  et  sine  juris  vetatione,  et  aliquis  postea  eum  requisierit  quod  sit  homo 
suus,  non  illi  de  eo  respondebunt  jurati;*  Charter  of  Sens,  a.d.  1189; 
Ordonn.  xi.  263.  The  privilege  was  not  peculiar  to  communes :  '  Quicunque 
vero  in  villam  venientes,  per  annum  et  (uem  ibi  in  pace  manserint,  nee  per 
regem,  nee  per  praepositum,  nee  per  monachum  justitiam  vetuerint,  ab  omni 
jugo  servitutis  deinceps  liberi  erunt ;  *  Charter  of  the  villof  Seaus,  a.d.  i  153 ; 
Ordonnances,  xi.  199.  Cf.  the  charter  of  Yoisines,  a.d.  1187  *  ^^^^-  ^^-  45^* 
It  was  probably  an  understood  right,  which  required  limitation :  the  free 
rustic  who  wished  to  join  the  commune  of  S.  Riquier  had  to  resign  his  land 
to  his  lord;  Ordonn.  xi.  184.  Cf.  charters  of  Rove,  ibid.  233;  and  Bray, 
ibid.  296.     The  parish  of  Lorris  has  the  enfranchising  clause ;  ibid.  p.  202. 

*  Charter  of  Tours ;  Baluse,  iii.  80 :  Beauvais ;  ibid.  81 :  Chateauneuf, 
A.D.  1 18 1;  Ordonn.  xi.  221. 

*  See  the  charter  of  Bourges,  a.d.  1145 ;   Ordonnances,  i.  9*.  WaX  ^1 
Orleans,  a.d.  1168;  ibid.  i.  15:  that  of  Amiens*,  Vb\d.  xi.  i^^\  l^«^KaA% 
iii,  S4:  BetuivmiB,  AJ),  ni$;  OrdoDnaooea,  zi.  \Xl  •  Iaoii,  kj^*  W'l^*^ 

ibid.  j8;. 
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The  French  which,  by  the  action  of  a  sworn  confederacy,  has  wnmg  from  its 
oppressors  a  deliverance  from  hereditary  bondage^.    The  French 
charters  abound  in  saving  clauses  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
feudal  lords  which  the  grant  infringed,  or  setting  aside  those 
rights  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  alliance  between  king 
and  commune  against  their  common  foes.  In  the  English  charters 
there  are  no  signs  of  such  antagonism  as  marks  the  one  case, 
or  of  such  cautious  liberality  as  distinguishes  the  other.     The 
commune  lacks  too  the  ancient  element  of  festive,  religious,  or 
contrasted    mercantile  association  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
Enjriish        the  guild.     The  idea  of  the  latter  is  English,  that  of  the  former 
^^  is  French  or  Gallic.     Yet  notwithstanding  these  differences,  the 

substantial  identity  of  the  privileges  secured  by  these  charters 
seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  much  international  sympathy. 
Tlie  ancient  liberties  of  the  English  were  not  unintelligible  to 
the  townsmen  of  Normandy;  the  rising  freedom  of  the  German 
cities  roused  a  like  ambition  in  the  towns  of  Flanders-;  and  the 
struggles  of  the  Italian  municipalities  awoke  the  energies  of  the 
cities  of  Provence.  All  took  different  ways  to  win  the  same 
liberties. 
Town  life  of  The  town  life  of  Germany  presents  in  its  mercantile  develop- 
ment  a  closer  pamllel  with  that  of  i^^nglana,  but  there  is  not 
between  the  two  systems  the  direct  historical  connexion  which, 
through  the  long  union  of  the  Norman,  Angevin,  and  Poictevin 
inheritances  with  the  English  crown,  subsists  between  the  insti- 
tutions of  France  and  England.  The  German  hansa  may  have 
l)een  derived  from  England ;  the  communa  of  London  was 
certainly  derived  from  France.  Hence  for  points  of  common 
histoiy  we  must  look  further  back,  to  the  township  and  the 
mark  :  the  later  growth  of  German  city  life,  the  colonial 
character  of  the  great  Saxon  towns  with  their  artificial  patri- 
ciate and  strict  caste  syst^mi,  the  independent  mercantile  com- 

*  *  Universi  homuies  infra  raiirum  civitatia  et  in  suburbio  oommonuite?, 
in  cujuBcumiue  terra  maneant,  communiam  jurabunt.*    Charter  of  Beauvai*, 
A.D.  1 182;   Baluze,  Misc.  iii.  80:    charter  of  Compi^^e,  A.D.  1153;    ^^^^ 
p.  83  :  of  SoiwjouB,  A.D.  iift\\  VVyi^.  V- 1^* 

'  »See  the  Flemiali  charter  in  Y^e^mU^,  "^i^Tssva/vi.  \>iS>^.   ^si.'^^^t 
-S.  Oilier  the  guild  has  an  imi^oTlanJL  ^\a^^. 
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munities  of  the  Bhine  and  Franconia,  the  imperial  history  of  Varieties  of 
Worms,  Cologne,  and  Frankfort,  the  mercantile  principalities  tutions 
of  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  have,  if  some  slight  coincidences 
in  London  history  be  excepted,  no  parallels  in  England.  The  cities 
of  Spain  again,  whilst  they  unite  in  one  form  or  other  most  of 
the  elements  existing  separately  elsewhere, — the  colonial  charac- 
ter of  the  Saxon,  the  communal  spirit  of  the  French,  the  mer- 
cantile association  of  the  English  town  system, — are  in  the 
details  of  their  historical  growth  far  removed  from  the  condi- 
tions of  English  society;  and  they  are,  it  must  be  added,  too  little 
illustrated  by  accessible  documentary  history  to  furnish  either  a 
parallel  or  a  contrast.  The  Italian  towns  have  a  distinct  de-  Italian 
velopment  of  their  own,  rather  owing,  it  is  true,  to  their  external 
relations  than  to  any  peculiar  element  inherent  in  their  institu- 
tions, but  sufficiently  marked  to  make  us  set  them  aside  in  a 
view  so  general  as  that  to  which  we  must  limit  ourselves.  Qreat 
in  mercantile  enterprise,  great  in  political  ambition,  centres  of 
life  and  progress,  they  were  no  integral  part  of  the  system  in 
which  they  were  embedded :  they  were,  whether  bound  to,  or  in 
league  against  imperial  power,  practically  independent  of  any 
higher  authority  than  their  own;  and  by  their  jealousies,  enmities, 
and  ambitions,  they  constituted  themselves  political  unities,  too 
weak  to  stand  alone,  too  proud  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
general  interest  of  the  peoples  among  which  they  were  placed, 
destined  by  their  very  temper  and  circumstances  to  a  short  and 
brilliant  career,  but  allowed  to  claim  a  very  slight  share  in  the 
benefits,  for  the  winning  of  which  their  own  history  had  been 
both  a  guiding  and  a  warning  light. 

The  communa  of  London,  and  of  those  other  English  towns  Rolia  of 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  aimed  at  such  a  constitution,  was  temi  survive 
the  old  English  guild  in  a  new  French  garb  :  it  was  the  ancient  modern  oor« 
association,  but  directed  to  the  attainment  of  municipal  rather  ^^  *^'* 
than  mercantile  privileges:  like  the  French  communia,  it  was 
united   and   sustained   by   the   oaths   of  its   members  and  of 
those  whom  it  could  compel  to  support  it.     The  major  and 
the  jurati,  the  mayor  and  jurats,  were  tVie  Ixwive^atV  ^\  "Oafe 
communa,  as  the  aiJerman  and  brethren  coheWXax^^^  ^^  ^-^^ 
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period. 


The  major,   and  the  reeve  and  good-men  the  magiBtracy  of  the  township, 
and  ooon-'     And  the  system  which  resulted  from  the  comhination  of  these 

rillorg,  ... 

elements,  the  history  of  which  lies  outside  our  present  period  and 
scope,  testifies  to  their  existence  in  a  continued  life  of  their  own. 
London,  and  the  municipal  system  generally,  has  in  the  mayor 
a  relic  of  the  communal  idea,  in  the  alderman  the  representa- 
tive of  the  guild,  and  in  the  counciUors  of  the  wards  the  suC" 
cessors  to  the  rights  of  the  most  ancient  township  system.  The 
jurati  of  the  commune,  the  brethren  of  the  guild,  the  reeve  of 
the  ward,  have  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  taken  forms  in 
which  they  can  scarcely  be  identified. 
Chartered  Although  the  importance  of  this  rising  element  of  English 
nimieroua  in  life  is  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  place  that  we  have  here 
given  it,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  the  period  before 
us  it  was  very  widely  diffused.  The  English  municipalities  were 
neither  numerous,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  London,  in  pos- 
session of  much  political  power  :  their  liberties  took  the  form  of 
immunities  and  exemptions,  rather  than  of  substantial  influ- 
ences :  they  were  freed  from  the  exactions  of  the  sheriffs,  but 
not  empowered  to  take  a  representative  share  in  the  adminis' 
tration  of  the  county;  they  were  enabled  to  try  their  own 
prisoners,  to  oust  strange  jurisdictions,  to  raise  their  taxes  in 
their  own  way,  but  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction  outside  their 
walls,  or  to  raise  their  voice  in  granting  or  refusing  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  State.  Even  their  charters  were  re- 
ceived with  misgiving,  they  were  purchased  with  solid  gold,  and 
had  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  redeemed  in  the  form  of  confirma- 
tion from  each  successive  king.  Still  the  history  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  one  of  distinct  and  uniform  progress. 

The  close  of  the  Norman  period  saw  the  English  towns  thus 
far  advanced,  and  aiming  at  further  growth.  They  had  secured 
the  firma  burgi,  and  freed  themselves  from  the  pecuniary  exac- 
tions of  the  sheriffs ;  they  had  obtained  a  recognition  by  charter 
of  their  free  customs,  that  is  of  the  special  rules  of  local  adminis- 
tration which  they  had  immemorially  observed,  especially  the 
exemption  from  the  ISormaiv  \iaio^\iiviXi  of  trial  by  battle ;  their 
constitution  was  still  tlial  oi  \\i^  \.Qr«Xi^v^  ^\^\  >i5ofe  ^sat^vt^ 


Their 
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but  the  relief  from  the  financial  administration  of  the  sheriff  Advantaget 
had  suggested  the  possibility  of  liberation  from  his  judicial  secured  by 
administration  also.  The  guilds  were  operating  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  stronger  cohesion  among  the  townsmen;  thej  gathered 
frequently  in  their  drinking-halls^  and  drew  up  their  own  regu- 
lations for  the  management  of  trade ;  their  leading  men  pos« 
sessed  the  ancient  burgages  on  which  the  king's  dues  were 
payable,  and  this  was  enough  to  entitle  them  to  such  social  power 
as  was  left  in  local  hands ;  they  possessed,  if  not  the  sole  right  to 
trade,  something  very  like  a  monopoly  of  all  mercantile  dealingSi. 
and  a  claim  to  immunity  from  tolls  throughout  the  shire  or  the 
realm,  and  in  some  oases  even  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  the 
king.  Accordingly  the  membership  of  the  guild  is  indispensable 
to  the  full  and  perfect  status  of  the  burgher.  Some,  if  not  all, 
the  towns  so  privileged,  could  confer  freedom  on  the  villein  by 
allowing  him  to  stay  for  a  year  and  a  day  within  their  walls,  or 
enrolling  him  in  their  guild :  the  most  offensive  of  the  services 
demanded  from  tenants  of  demesne  land  were  remitted  to  them. 
They  could  still  be  tallaged,  taxed  at  the  will  of  the  king,  but 
80  could  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Except  through  the  agency  of 
their  own  magistrates  they  could  not  be  forced  by  a  stranger 
to  appear  in  the  courts  of  law.  Diversities  of  custom  there 
doubtless  were,  but  in  all  this  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
towards  liberty.  How  well  the  towns  repaid  the  confidence 
shown  by  the  kings  in  the  gift  of  these  privileges  appears  in 
the  history  of  Heniy  II  and  his  sons. 

The  example  set  by  the  sovereign  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  Towns  in  the 
that  were  under  his  direct  control  was  followed  by  the  lords  mesne  lords, 
who  held  boroughs  in  demesne.     The  earl  of  Leicester  chartered 
his  town  \  and  the  earl  of  Chester  the  borougphs  of  the  palatine 

^  Thompson,  Municipal  Antiqoitiee,  pp.  29,  39,  41,  44,  he    The  history 
of  Leicester  supplies  a  story  illuBtrative  of  the  process  by  which  new  liber- 
ties were  obtained.    In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  trial  by  battle,  the 
men  of  Leicester,  in  er  about  the  reign  ef  Henry  I,,  petitioned  the  earl 
that  they  might  have  a  body  of  twenty-four  men  chosen  out  of  their  own 
number  to  decide  all  pleas ;  and  they  promised  to  pay  jcf.  yearly  fox  ^m^ 
house  in  the  High-street  that  had  a  gable:  theM  VvrenXiV^^^  ^^(c«  ^% 
jurors  of  the partoMD-mote ;  a  court  which  appean  in  Mfme  o>^«e  ont^Tw* 
tiaiuf  In  ibe  north,  uid  aoKwtn  to  the  oonrt-laet,  oe  Isy^slki-iiKwAi*   *C^  i^ac^ 
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earldom  :   Durham  received  its  priii-ilcges  frow 
the  great  prelntes  whose  righta  excluded  t* 
sheriff  and  shire-moot  were  ahle  to  hestow  c 
leges  scarcely  less  exteusive  than  those  g; 

UnehBrterad  But  there  were  other  town  communities  outi 
dci>cnding  on  nicsne  lords  who  were  wit 
granting  immunities,  or  depending  on  the 
enough  to  purchase  charters.  Theso  subsist 
township  or  manorial  system,  and  down  to 
period  were  diatiuguishcd  onlj  hj  extemt 

Harket  rural  communities.  From  thin  class  sprang 
the  market  towns  of  the  present  day :  the 
a  mai'kct  was  not  grudged  hy  the  rulen 
helped  to  swell ;  and  once  establit^hcd,  t! 
a  humble  machinery  of  police  and  niagisti 
the  plnce,  otherwise?  undistinguished  from  th 
some  Bc-mblniicc  of  muiiici])al  constitution, 

■n^illeiii  132.  The  history  of  thiit  cxtcii>-ive  portic 
which  hiy  outside  the  classes  thuR  account* 
Jforman  pei-iod,  extremely  obscure.  The 
]ii>liticiil  rights,  and  very  little  power  of 
rights,  who  held  his  cottage  mid  garden  at  the 
who  couKI  oppress  liiiu  if  he  could  not  remove 
claim  without  rewarding  his  services, — who  hod 
his  master,  and  who  coold   only  assert  such   i 

Thenistinn  through  the  agency  of  liiK  master, — the  nulieua, 
—fell  only  OMaeionidlj  witliiu  tlia 
nicled  great 
feature 


niii  of  a  master 

9  him,  and  could 

no  rights  aguinsl 

rights  as  he  h&d 

I,  the  nativtit,  IIk 

if  the  writer  who 

n  insigniliaint 

title-deeds,  bj 

he  carried  hii 

record  its  pro- 

that  we  are 

are  too  un- 

cnn  be  tmoed. 
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Yet  when  he  reappe&n,  sa  he  does  in  the  thirtQenth  and  four-  p 
teenti)  ceuturieB,  he  bears  marks  of  a  historj  on  which  some  tude. 
conjectures  inu^  be  haEsrded.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Byst«in 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  estimating  hie  position*,  it  is  one  of 
,  depreasioD  but  not  of  belplesBoeee  :  when  he  comes  before  ua  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II  his  condition  ia  one  which  suggests  that, 
however  much  social  causes  may  have  served  to  ameliorate  his 
actual  lot,  the  legal  theory  of  his  status  has  become  hardened  . 
and  sharpened  so  as  to  warrant  almost  wanton  oppreBsion. 

The  Anglo'SuxoD  laws  recognised,  as  we  have  seen,  a  class  of  AnKto-Suoa 
Bcrf»,  or  theowR,  who  were  the  mere  cliattela  of  their  master.  The 
landless  man,  on  the  contrary,  was  free  in  all  personal  relations, 
altliuugh  he  must  have  a  surety  or  a  patron,  to  answer  for  his 
forthcoming,  or  to  assert  bis  rights  in  all  matters  of  which  the 
law  took  cognisance.  The  landless  man  might  settle  on  the  land 
of  another,  or  take  service  la  his  household ;  he  might  act  as 
a  hired  labourer,  or  as  a  small  rent-paying  tenant;  he  might  b« 
attached  hereditarily  to  his  master,  or  to  the  land  that  his 
master  owned.  And  the  lowest  class  of  landowner,  that  ia,  the 
ceorl  who  possessed  a  little  alod  of  his  own,  had  onen,  perhaps 
generally,  found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  would  defend  his  rights  and  dis- 
charge his  public  services  in  consideration  of  a  rent  paid  or  labour 
given,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  dependence.  The  barons  who  took  ^^"'^^ '" 
the  Domesday  Survey  recognised  the  existence  of  all  these  classes, 
and  of  distinctions  among  them  much  more  minute  than  can  be 
interpreted  at  the  present  day '.     That  record  attests  the  exist- 

'  Ellis,  Intr.  ii.  JIT  Hq.,  give*  the  following  numben  :  bordatii,  Si,itg  ; 
ootarii.  £054;  cohoeta,  1749;  wrvi,  35,156;  villuii,  108,407;  beaitfa 
■ui^l  numben  uf  different  cImipi  which  may  be  referred  to  the  name  headi. 
'  'fiia  dinlnetloiw  among  tlieu  rlnmnrr  ore  generally  based  od  the  variety 

'"■  to  which  they  were  liable  or  the  extent  of  the  land  they  ware 

Vt  bold ;  bat  local  ciutoma  differed,  mnd  the  wuning,  '  Videat  qui 

'  ~  )t.  nt  «Bmper  idat  qume   «it    antiqua   terrarum  inatitutio  vel 

Mado,'  wai  very  neeewary.    Rectitudinee,  in  the  Ancient  Lawi, 

""'      Mnat  of  (h«  tema  ore  explained  in  the  Beotitudinea 

arum  ;  in  GrreeDwell'a  edition  of  Bddon  Buke,  pp.  1.  iq. ; 

B  Scntland  under  her  Early  Kings,  il.  1 58  eq. ;   m  Hale'a 

"  7f  S.fatll'l,  and  Begliter  of  Worccater',  \a  ¥«*xKti> k "^a^ 

t  Agm,   TboTft't   liappeaberg,  and  £^'a  IsMo^MiSatiD.   ^n 
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enoe  of  more  than  tgyOoo  wm,  wbo  moit  be  midenbiod  to  Im^ 
at  the  higheBt  eatfanate  of  their  oonditiony  lanJkiw  kboann; 
oter  8a,ooo  bordarii;  nearly  7000  cotarii  and  ootaeli,  whaw 
names  seem  to  denote  the  possesrion  of  land  or  hooasa  held  hj 
service  of  labour  or  rent  {Mdd  in  prodnoe ;  and  nearlj  110,000 
▼iilani.  Above  these  were  the  liberi  homines  and  aokwnanni, 
who  seem  to  represent  the  medieval  and  modem  fteehoUw. 
mnMBin  The  villani  of  Domesday  are  no  donbt  the  oeoris  of  Hia  pto* 
ceding  period,  the  men  of  the  township,  the  aettled  enltfaratoia 
of  the  land,  who  in  a  perfiectly  free  state  dt  sodefy  were  the 
owners  of  the  soil  they  tilled,  but  nnder  the  eompHoated  sgntai 
of  eights  and  daties  which  marked  the  dose  of  the  Apgio49siian 
period  had  become  dependent  on  a  lord,  and  now  under  tfcs 
prevalence  of  the  ieadal  idea  were  regarded  as  hia  iinaiamaiy 
tenants;  irremovaUe  cultivators,  who  had  no  proof  of  their 
AdTsntues  title  but  the  evidence  of  their  fellow  ceorls.  For  two  centuries 
*  after  the  Conquest  the  villani  are  to  be  traced  in  the  possessioii 
of  rights  both  social  and  to  a  certun  extent  political:  their 
oaths  are  taken  in  the  compilation  of  Domesday,  their  repre- 
sentatives attend  the  hundred-moot  and  shire-moot;  they  aie 
sqpoken  of  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as  a  distinct  order  of  so- 
ciety, who,  although  despicable  for  ignorance  and  coarseness^, 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  comforts,  and  whose  imnra- 
nities  from  the  dangers  of  a  warlike  life  compensated  for  the 
somewhat  unreasoning  contempt  with  which  they  were  Tiewed 
by  clerk  and  knight.  During  this  time  the  villein  could  assert 
his  rights  against  every  oppressor  but  his  master;  and  even 
against  his  nMister  the  law  gave  him  a  standing-ground  if  he  could 
make  his  complaint  known  to  those  who  had  the  will  to  wimt»»^^^ 
it.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  knighet 
practically  declined  to  recognise  the  minute  distinctions  of  Anglo- 
Tendency  Saxon  dependence,  and  that  the  tendency  of  both  law  and  social 
depreesion.  habit  was  to  throw  into  the  class  of  ncAivi  or  bom  villeina  Ae 
whole  of  the  population  described  in  Domesday  nnd^  the 


^  £.g. '  Servi  vero,  quos  yooamui  rostiooa,  snoe  ignominioMM  et      _ 
in  juiibuf  eb  indebitis  €BLutnx«  caa\N»yi>snl,itfA.  u^  «iMnt  »  vitiis  ssd  at 

Ahundent  dfivitiSs  .  .  .  B«dm\mJb «ad» v^ ^sansoBQi^  1^ :   ^.^^iaii^4a 

i^ugiB  Curialium,  p.  9. 
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of  servi,  bordarii,  and  villani  ^.     Not  but  that,  if  it  came  to  a  l«enl  status 

of  tiio  yiUoiiii 
question  of  law,  the  local  witnesses  might  in  each  case  draw 

a  distinction  as  to  the  status  of  the  villein  concerned ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  township  or  the  hundred  might  prove  that  this 
man  was  descended  from  a  family  which  had  never  been  free, 
this  from  a  bought  slave,  this  from  a  oonunended  ceorl;  but 
the  law  administered  by  Norman  jurists  classed  nativi  and  vil- 
lani together';  ilie  nativus  could  not  be  made  a  knight  or  a 
clerk  without  the  leave  of  his  mastes,  or  without  formal  emanci- 
pation; the  villanus,  with  his  sequela,  his  service,  and  his 
progeny,  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  deed  of  sale  or  gift 
that  alienated  the  land  on  which  he  had  been  settled  for  ages  ^ : 
the  villein  could  not  leave  his  home,  for  by  so  doing  his  lord 
lost  his  services.  It  is  true  that  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  land  is  far  too  wide  for  its  inhabitants,  and  in  which  accord- 
ingly the  wages  of  labour  n^y  be  said  to  be  paid  in  land,  such 
a  state  of  dependence  may  be  compatible  with  much  personal 
comfort  and  some  social  ambition ;  but  it  is  in  itself  a  degraded 
position,  and  has  a  tendency  to  still  further  degradation.  Inci- 
dentally however  it  is  probable  that  the  influx  of  Norman  ideas 
helped  to  raise  the  lowest  rank  of  dependents ;  for  although  the 
free  ceorl  becomes  the  villein,  the  servus  or  theow  disappears 
altogether.  Not  to  anticipate  here  the  further  conclusions  which 
still  lie  far  ahead  of  us,  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  Norman 

'  In  one  entry  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  Henry  I  they  seem  to  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  stock  upon  an  estate  :  'Bestoldus  debet  £239  I5<.  2d.  numero, 
pro  defectu  comitatus,  videlicet  in  annona,  et  domibus,  et  grangiis,  et 
molendinis,  et  piscariis,  et  villanis,  et  bordariis,  et  buris  et  bubulcis  et 
foeno;'  p.  2. 

'  The  fifth  book  of  Glanvill  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  villenage,  or 
the  status  of  the  nativus :  *  Omnia  catalla  cujuslibet  nativi  ita  inteUiguntur 
esse  in  potestate  domini  sui  quod  propriis  denariis  suis  versus  dominum 
Buum  a  villenagio  se  redimere  non  poterit ;  si  quis  vero  extraneus  eum  ad 
liberandum  emeret  suis  nummis,  posset  quidem  perpetuo  versus  dominum 
suum  qui  eum  vendiderat  se  in  statu  libertatis  tneri/  ch.  5.  '  Ascriptitii 
qui  villani  dicuntur,  quibus  non  est  liberum  obstantibus  quidem  dominis 
suis  a  Hid  status  oonditione  discedere  ;*  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  10.  The 
chattels  of  the  ascriptitii  might  be  sold  to  pay  their  lord's  debts,  but  not 
until  all  his  own  saleable  property  had  been  sold  ;  and  in  case  of  a  scutage, 
those  of  the  knights  holding  under  a  defaulting  lord  might  be  sold  «j&  ^^^ 
as  those  of  the  villein.     Ibid.  ii.  14. 

*  See  examples  in  MadoK,  Formulare  Aiig^canuni,  i^p.  i^i^  ^.     ^csda 
oftbem  however  belong  dietinctly  to  the  Normaix  x^gpa. 
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Advantueea  kings  Bucfa  slight  indications  as  we  possess  of  the  state  of  the 
in  the  Nor-   villeins  show  them  to  have  been  in  possession  of  oonaiderabto 

yomxx  period.  , 

social  privileges.  Thej  were  safe  in  the  possession  of  their 
homes ;  they  had  a  i^emedy  against  the  violence  of  their  masters^; 
they  could,  if  they  chose  to  renounce  their  holdings  and  take 
refuge  in  a  town,  become  members  of  the  guild,  and  there,  when 
unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  obtain  the  full  rights  of  free  men ; 
they  could  obtain  manumission  by  the  intervention  of  the  Church, 
which  always  proclaimed  the  liberation  of  the  villein  to  be  a 
work  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  master.  But  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  manumission  was  a  material  benefit,  if  thereby  the 
newly  enixanchieed  man  lost  his  title  to  be  maintained  on  his 
lord's  land,  and  must  forthwith  look  for  new  service  or  throw 
himself  on  the  chances  of  war  or  trade.  Under  a  fairly  good 
lord,  under  a  monastery  or  a  college,  the  villein  enjoyed  immu- 
nities and  Bccurity  that  might  be  envied  by  his  superiors;  he 
had  a  ready  tribunal  for  his  wrongs,  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  his  village ;  he  might  with  a  little  contrivance  redeem  his 
children  and  start  them  in  a  higher  state  of  life.  His  lord  had  a 
peremptory  claim  on  his  earnings,  but  his  lord  had  a  lord  whose 
claims  on  him  were  as  irresistible  if  not  as  legally  binding.  He 
His  die-        was  excluded  from  juries  and  assizes  touching  property,  but  by 

abUities  not     ,  .         ,  ^       ,    r  ,  •  ,        r  .  . 

disadvan-     that  exemption   he  was  freed  from  the   risk   of  engaging   m 

him.  quarrels  in  which  he  would  be  crushed  without  pity  by  the  more 

powerful  neighbour  against  whom  he  might  have  to  testify.     If 

he  was  without  political  rights,  so  were  also  the  great  majority 

of  his  superiors. 

The  few  laws  of  the  Norman  period  do  not  much  affect  the 
villein.  The  manumitting  clause  of  the  Conqueror's  charter,  as 
commonly  received,  is  the  interpolation  of  a  later  age  * :  it  is 

*  *  Aluredus  do  Cheaffeword  reddit  compotum  de  40*.  pro  rustico  verbe- 
rato.'  This  must  have  been  his  own  rusticus,  for  an  assault  on  another 
inan*8  villein  would  not  have  been  reported  in  the  royal  accounts.  Pipe 
Roll  31  Hen.  I,  p.  55. 

^  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  p.  213:  *  Si  qui  voro  velit  senrum  suum  libenim 

faccre,  tradat  oum  viceconiiti  per  manum  dexteram  in  pleno   comitatu, 

quietum  ilium  clamare  deW\.  a^'^v^^o  ftfctN\\.w\Aa  waa  ^r  luanumissionem,  et 

ostendat   ei  liberaa   \Va»  e\.  tra^^X'a.X.  iiii  Y^t**  vrc&a.,  v^<:kX  \3HEi^(Ma&^  ^ 

gl^lium,  deinde  Uber  homo  eftic\\Aii  * 
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only  by  a  bold  inference  that  we  can  argue  from  the  words  of  I'Cg^ 
the  charter  of  Henry  I  that  the  villeins  came  within  the  pro-  the  ¥illeui. 
vision  that  the  barons  should  treat  their  men  as  the  king  treated 
the  barons.  The  enfranchising  power  of  the  borough  or  the 
guild  may  be  inferred,  but  cannot  be  proved.  The  restriction 
imposed  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  on  the  ordination  of 
the  rustics  seems  to  imply  that  the  practice  had  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  was  liable  to  be  abused^.  The  exclusion  of  the 
villani,  cotseti,  and  ferdingi,  of  mean  and  poor  persons,  from  the 
judicial  duties  of  the  shire-moot,  was  a  measure  which  common 
prudence  and  policy  alike  must  have  dictated  ^  It  may  how- 
ever be  doubted  whether  the  word  vUlani  had  during  the  twelfth 
century  fully  acquired  the  meaning  of  servitude  which  was 
attached  to  it  by  the  later  lawyers. 

133.  The  military  system  of  the  Normans,  so  far  as  it  is  con;  MUitaiy 
nected  with  their  doctrine  of  tenure,  need  not  be  further  dis- 
cussed here.  We  have  seen  that  the  distribution  of  the  land 
into  knights'  fees  was  a  gradual  work,  which  was  not  completed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  When  therefore  Ordericus  Vitalis 
describes  the  regular  feudal  force  of  the  kingdom  as  consisting  of 
sixty  thousand  knights,  to  whom  a  proper  provision  in  land  had  Knights' 
been  assigned  by  the  Conqueror,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  stating  an 
inference  drawn  from  some  calculations  which  we  do  not  po&sess, 
unless,  as  seems  probable,  it  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  Domesday  Survey*.     The  apparently  inexplicable  diversities 

'  '  Filii  rusticorum  non  debent  ordinari  absque  aasensu  domini  de  cujus 
terra  nati  dignoscimtur/  Const.  i6  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  134.  This  legisU- 
tion  however  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  age  or  country ;  see  the  law 
of  Charles  the  Great  in  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Cone.  vii.  1061 ;  that  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  ibid.  vii.  1480 ;  and  the  Lateran  Council  of  11 79,  ibid.  x.  1730. 

'  Bee  the  passage  quoted  above,  p.  396,  note  2.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31 
Henry  II  Are  several  cases  of  amercements  imposed  for  placing  rtutici  on 
juries  and  assizes.     Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  379. 

'  It  is  certain  that  even  the  officials  of  the  Exchequer  had  no  certain 
computation  of  the  number  of  knights'  fees.     Alexander  Swerford,  the 
original  compiler  of  the  Liber  Ruber  Scacoarii,  who  wrote  in  1230,  tells  us 
that  Longchamp  when  Chancellor  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ascertain  it : 
*Illud  commune  verbum  in  ore  sin^ulorum  tunc  temporis  divulgatum 
fatuum  reputans  et  mirabile,  quod  in  r^ni  conquisitione  dux  Normnnnorum 
Bex  WiUelmus  servitia  xxxii.  millia  militum  infeodavit.*     HuntAt^TVotA 
Catalogues,  p.  13.     Stephen  Segrave  however,  the  in\Tn&\je:c  ot  lELettrj 'V^X, 
reckoned  $2,000  aa  the  number;   Ann.  Burton,  p.  ^'S'j.    T\ift  «^c^s^a^^««^ 
of  Higden  in  the  Folychronicon,  lib.  i.  c.  49,  m&k«ik  X\i^  ^^SkS^a  TiNxi&«6 
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Difficutty  of  in  the  computation  of  the  acreage  of  the  hide,  the  variatioii  of  the 
tion.  numbers  of  hides  contained  in  the  knight's  fee,  and  the  £ftct  that 

the  system  of  assessment  by  knights'  fees  famishes  no  real  clue 
to  the  number  of  warriors  actually  producible,  are  sufficient 
reason  for  not  hazarding  a  conjectural  estimate.  The  number 
of  knights  who  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  onoe  was  by 
no  means  large ;  the  whole  number  furnished  by  the  tenants-in- 
chief  from  the  ten  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  Avon  was, 
as  we  Icam  from  the  Liber  Niger,  only  2047  ^ :  and  these  couniiei 
probably  contained  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  "F^nglwM^r 
The  official  computation,  on  which  the  scutage  was  levied, 
reckoned  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  32,000 
knights'  fees,  but  the  amount  of  money  actually  raised  by 
Henry  II  on  this  accoimt,  in  any  single  year,  was  very  far  from 
Obli^tion  commeuBurate.  The  exact  obligation  of  the  knight's  service  was 
service.  to  furnish  a  fully -armed  horseman  to  serve  at  his  own  expense  for 
forty  days  in  the  year.  This  service  was  not  in  practice  limited 
to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  which  the  estate  lay;  the 
Norman  knights  served  the  Norman  king  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  nor  did  the  question  of  foreign  service  arise  during  this 
period  of  our  history.  The  baron  led  his  own  knights  under  his 
own  banner,  the  host  was  arranged  by  the  constable  or  marshal 
Union  of  tlic  under  tlie  supreme  command  of  the  king:  the  knights  who  held 
undor^the  less  thun  baronial  fees  under  the  crown  appeared  with  the  rest 
of  tlie  forces  of  the  shires  under  the  command  of  the  sherifik. 
The  infantiy  must  have  been  furnished  almost  entirely  by  the 
more  ancient  fyrd  system,  or  by  mercenaries.  It  is  however 
improbable  that  anything  like  a  regular  force  of  infantry  was 
maintained  by  the  Norman  kings.     It  was  enough,  after  the 

60,015,  of  which  28,015  are  held  by  the  reli^ous ;  but  aa  he  mokes  the 
pariflh  cliurchcs  45,002  in  nunil>er,  his  calculation  is  only  a  contrivance  to 
reconcile  tho  60,000  of  Ordericus  with  the  32,000  of  popular  opiniozL 
From  Tligden  the  btatement  in  taken  by  the  author  of  the  chronicle  called 
Eulogium  (vol.  ii.  p.  154),  from  which  work  it  was  taken  by  a  host  of 
copyists  :  Selden  in  his  notes  on  Fortescue  quotes  it  from  the  Eulogium. 

*  Pearson,  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  375  ;  ii.  209,  496,  497.     Mr.  Pear- 
son's conjecture  that  the  number  of  32,000  really  applied  to  the  hides,  and 
that  tho  knights^  fees,  ca\c\]lwted  &t  &vq  hides  each,  would  be  6400,  if 
ingenious ;  but  the  Rtatem^TiX.,  v?\xeteN«  '\\.\ft\u3&Asi,Sa  ^^i«aiR*i?j  ^A&rred  to 
the  knight's  feei  only. 
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pacification  of  tke  country  by  tbe  Conqueror,  that  a  force  of  ObiigBtion 
knights  should  be  kept  together  for  such  hurried  expeditions  on  wrvioe. 
the  Welsh  or  Scottish  borders  as  reoeiyed  the  name  of  wars. 
The  like  body  accompanied  the  king  in  his  visits  to  Normandy. 
Where  more  was  required,  as  was  the  case  in  the  struggles  of 
the  early  years  of  Henry  I,  recourse  was  had  to  the  native  popu- 
lation. Every  free  man  was  sworn,  under  the  injunction  of  the 
Conqueror,  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  king,  his  lauds  and 
his  honour,  within  England  and  without  ^ :  nor  was  any  fixed 
period  for  such  service  defined  by  the  law;  idthough  custom 
must  have  restricted  the  demand  for  it  to  cases  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  imperilled  by  invasion,  and  must  have  limited  its 
duration  according  to  the  provision  made  by  the  county  for  the 
force  it  furnished.  The  oath  thus  taken  must  have  legalised 
the  employment  of  English  troops  for  the  war  in  Maine  in  1073, 
and  the  summons  issued  by  William  Kufus  to  the  English, 
in  obedience  to  which  20,000  foot-soldiers  were  furnished  for 
war  in  Normandy  ^.  Each  of  these  received  from  the  shire  a  Proyision 
sum  of  ten  shillings,  which,  compared  with  the  twenty  shillings  shire  for  tbe 
which  in  the  county  of  Berks  were  paid  towards  the  expenses  of 
each  knight  for  two  months',  may  perhaps  imply  that  two 
months  was  the  customary  period  of  service.  On  these  terms 
then  it  is  probable  that  the  English  forces  which  assisted  Henry 
against  Robert  of  Belesme  were  collected ;  and  although  the  long 
peace  which  followed  gave  but  few  opportunities  for  the  king  to  Action  of 
demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  the  invasion  by  King 
David  in  11 38  found  the  Yorkshiremen  still  mindful  of  their 
duty  and  capable  of  discharging  it  successfully  *. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  the  Norman  wars  of  Meroenary 
Henry  I,  and  for  the  partisan  warfare  which  desolated  England 
under  Stephen,  mercenaries  were  largely  employed.  In  1085 
the  Conqueror's  army  raised  for  the  defence  against  Canute  of 
Denmark  was  composed  of  '  solidarii  ^,'  footmen  and  archers 
collected  from  all  parts  of  France  and  Brittany ;  and  after  the 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  80.  *  Flo».  Wig.  a  J>.  1091^^. 

•  Above,  p.  ijy,  note  2.  *  Ric.  HeiUxam,  o3uT^«rj«^'^  ^*  V"^- 
*  Flor.  Wig,  AJ>,  jo8s. 
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Employ-       first  Crusade  the  hosts  of  veteran  adventurerB  who  BarriYed 
mercenariei.  their  pilgrimage  were  at  the  disposal  of  Henry  I.     The  mer- 
cenaries drawn  by  him  from  Flanders  gave  Stephen  and  Matilda 
a   precedent  for  a  practice  which   to  a  great  extent  indeed 
economised  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  native  English,  but  yet 
was  productive  of  much  misery  and  great  irritation.     The  ra- 
pacity of  the  Flemings  created  in  the  people  an  intense  feeling 
of  hatred,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  provisions  of  the  reform 
carried  out  by  Henry  II  was  the  expulsion  of  these  plunderers. 
The  fact  that  each  of  these  three  sources  of  military  strength, 
the  feudal  array,  the  national  militia,  and  the  mercenary  com- 
panies, was  available  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  placed  a  very 
Unpopu-      powerful  engine  of  warfare  in  the  king's  hands ;  and  we  shall 
mercenaries  See  as  we  proceed  that  among  the  very  first  steps  towards  a 
reorganisation  of  the  national  unity  were  measures  which  for- 
ba<le  the  introduction  of  mercenaries  into  England,  a  growing 
reluctance,  culminating  in  a  positive  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
feudal  tenants  to  fight  the  king's  battles  abroail,  and  the  actual 
•  cessation  of  any  attempt  to  use  the  English  free  population  for 

foreign  warfare. 

134.  This  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Norman  sovereigns, 
whilst  it  furnishes  but  a  broken  outline  of  their  administrative 
system  in  general,  suggests  questions  which  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  answer.  How  fiar  was  the  machinery,  the  recorded 
facts  of  which  have  been  here  given,  the  national  system  of  the 
Normans  in  their  earlier  seats  ]  how  far  was  it  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  English  institutions  into  Norman  forms  ]  how  far  was  it 
the  result  of  a  combination  which  forced  both  elements  into  new 
developments  ?  What  was  purely  Norman,  what  was  purely 
Englii^h,  what  was  new  ?  The  opinions  of  lawyers  and  historians 
have  widely  differed  on  this  point ;  and  the  differences  seem  in 
many  cases  traceable  rather  to  tlio  mental  constitution  than  to 
the  political  or  national  prepossessions  of  the  writers.  One 
authority  insists  on  the  immemorial  antiijuity  of  every  insti- 
tution the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  by  date ;  another 
refuses  to  recognise  tihe  ^o^saVA^  ^^\A^\iVi^  q»^  «.  custom  before  it 
appears  definitely  m  contowvoxwx^  x^c.^x^'a.  •.  ^(j£^\^  >«Yv\«t  ^^^^^ 
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of  this 
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the  common  features  of  two  systems  as  positive  proofs  that  the  Variety  of 
one  is  derived  from  the  other;  that  refuses  to  receive  any 
amount  of  analogy  as  proof  of  historical  connexion.  The  result 
has  been  on  the  one  hand  to  treat  the  Norman  system  of  go- 
vernment as  an  entire  novelty,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  its 
influences  to  the  merest  and  most  superficial  shades  of  change. 
The  view  that  has  been  taken  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this 
book  has  recognised  to  the  fullest  extent  the  permanence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  under  each  head  of  the  present 
chapter  have  been  noted  the  features  of  the  Norman  reigns 
which  appeared  really  strange  to  the  older  rule.     In  the  policy  Ideaofthii 

work. 

of  the  Conqueror  we  have  traced  the  existence  of  an  idea  of 
combination,  of  dovetailing  or  welding  together  the  administra- 
tive framework  of  the  two  races.  In  taxation  the  Danegeld 
is  distinctly  English,  the  feudal  aid  is  as  distinctly  Norman : 
William  maintained  both.  In  legal  procedure  the  hundred- 
moot  and  the  shire-moot  are  English,  the  custom  of  trial  by 
battle  is  Norman ;  in  military  organisation  the  fyrd  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  knight-service  is  Norman :  in  each  case  the  Con- 
queror introduced  the  one  without  abolishing  the  other.  This  ^J^^'^fiL 
principle  was  dictated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  necessity  tion. 
of  providing  institutions  for  two  distinct  nationalities,  and 
was  perpetuated  as  the  nationalities  coalesced,  because  it  fur- 
nished the  king  with  a  power  of  holding  the  balance  of  the 
kingdom  with  a  firm  purpose  of  strong  government.  Just  as 
the  nationalities  combined  to  produce  one  nation  strengthened 
in  character  and  polity  by  the  union,  so  the  combination  of  the 
institutions  produced  a  new  growth  in  which,  whilst  much  that 
is  old  can  be  detected,  there  is  much  else  that  could  not  liave 
existed  but  for  the  combination.  The  increase  of  official  records 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  11  and  his  sons  enables  us  to  trace  this 
influence  more  accurately  as  we  advance.  But  there  are  some 
points  which  demand  notice  at  our  present  stage  of  inquiry. 

We  have  considered  the  leading  principle  of  the  system  of 
the   Conquest  to  be  the  combination  of  the  strongest  part 
of  the  Norman  system  with  the  strongest  i^rt  oi  >i>\^  ^a.xS.-^ 
^B^Usb  sjratem;  the  maintenance  of  ttie  local.  wA  Y^oNvasstf^ 
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Origin  of      machinery  of  the  latter  with  the  central  and  sovereigii  ftutho- 
Kcffiiand     rity  characteristic  of  the  former.     The  most  important  parts 

^2  zgIi  fin  uAf* 

'  of  the  centralising  system  of  the  Norman  kings  are  the  Curia 
Regis  and  Exchequer;  and  here  the  most  opposite  opinions 
have  been  put  forth  for  many  years  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Normui.  The  Curia  Regis  has  been  regarded  as  the  simple  reprodac- 
merelythe  tion  in  conquered  England  of  the  Curia  Ducis  of  Normandy^, 
despotism?  which  again  was  a  reproduction  of  the  court  of  the  Karoling 
kings  of  the  West  Franks  as  it  existed  under  Charles  the 
Simple  when  he  bestowed  Normandy  on  Rollo.  From  another 
point  of  view  it  is  represented  merely  as  the  English  court  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  small  witenagemot  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  which  has  under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideas 
sustained  a  change  rather  nominal  than  constitutional,  and 
which  gradually  tends  to  devolye  upon  the  king  and  his  more 
immediate  household  the  central  administration  of  justice  in 
cases  calling  for  such  administration.  From  another  point  the 
whole  central  administration  is  viewed  as  the  operation  of  the 
personal  omnipotence  of  the  king  as  conqueror  and  supreme 
Element  of  administrator^.  Each  of  these  theories  contains  a  crreat  truth: 
each  theory,  the  Norman  kings  were  despotic  in  fact;  their  highest  attempts 
at  organised  government  advance  in  the  direction  of  law  no 
further  than  that  stage  which  has  been  more  than  once  described 
as  the  stage  of  routine.  The  system  of  routine  by  which  they 
worked  was  primarily  the  system  on  which  they  had  governed 
Normandy ;  the  court  of  the  duke  was  reproduced  in  principle, 
as  it  was  in  the  persons  who  constituted  it,  in  the  court  of  the 
king.  The  English  administrative  system  was  also  so  far  ad- 
vanced under  Edward  the  Confessor  that  the  transformation  of 
the  ancient  witenagemot  into  the  great  court  and  council  was — 
after  the  great  change  of  actors  caused  by  the  substitution  of 
Norman  for  native  lords  and  prelates, — possible  without  any  still 
more  violent  innovation.  But  there  are  other  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  theories  conceived  d.  priori.  "We  possess  a  large 
stock  of  Anglo-Saxon  records ;  laws  and  charters  which  shed  a 

'  Brunner,  in  his  Enlatftbitt^  ^et  'Sjc^wa^ervODLVKiA  i^asK^  \s^^2Ls^V9b»- 
dorf*8  Encydopadie.  ^  CiTwwaX.Nww^Vaa^K.V-k-A^. 
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irreat  deal  of  broken  liirht  on  every  department  of  the  life  of  our  So&ntineM 
forefiEkthers.  The  constitutional  history  of  Normandy,  and  the  reoorda. 
legal  history  of  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  of  which  Normandy 
was  a  nominal  province,  is,  during  the  century  and  a  half  that 
intervenes  between  the  extinction  of  the  Karolingian  power 
and  the  reign  of  Lewis  VI,  illustrated  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  by  fragments  of  legislation  and  scattered  charters.  The 
most  ancient  text-books  of  Norman  law  are  later  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  II,  both  in  composition  and  in  materials  \  No  one 
at  the  present  day  would  contend  that  the  legal  reforms  of 
Henry  II  were  drawn  from  the  Grand  Coiitumier  of  Normandy, 
any  more  than  that  they  were  the  result  of  the  lessons  of  his 
irreat-uncle  Kincr  David  of  Scotland.     Yet  it  would  be  almost  Bifflculiaror 

.       .  ....  tradngthe 

as  rash  to  maintain  tliat  the  similarities  of  Norman  and  later  oomiexkm  oi 

NomMmaiid 

English  law  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  fact  that  both  were  Karpiingimii 
developed  under  the  force  of  Henry  I  and  under  the  genius  of 
Henry  II.  If,  again,  we  ascribe  to  Norman  sources  all  that  is 
Karolingian  in  the  measures  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings, 
we  are  underrating  the  probable  and  almost  demonstrable  in- 
fluence  which  the  association  of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty  with 
the  Earoling,  Saxon,  and  Franconian  courts  must  have  pro- 
duced on  native  custom.  Under  the  circumstances  it  might 
seem  almost  the  safest  plan  to  abstain  from  attempting  a  coh- 
clusion.     But  this  is  scarcely  possible. 

The  regular  action  of  the  central  power  of  the  kingdom 

^  Brunner,  in  an  Excursus  contained  in  his  work,  Das  Anglonormannische 
Blrbfolgesystem,  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  existing  oriffineM  of  Norman 
law.  These  are  to  be  found  in  two  books :  (i)  Statuta  et  consuetudinet 
Norman niae,  printed  in  French  by  Marnier  in  his  fitablissements  et 
Codtumes,  Assises  et  Arrets  de  TExchiquier  de  Normandie  (Paris,  1839) ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Wamkonig  in  the  Staats-  und  Bechts-Gescbichte,  yol.  ii. 
This  compihfction,  as  Brunner  shows,  contains  two  works,  (a)  a  Tractatus 
de  brevibus  et  recognitionibus,  drawn  up  soon  after  1218;  and  (3)  a  Tr^ 
ancienne  oodtume  de  Normandie,  which  belongs  to  the  justiciarship  of 
William  Fitz-Balph,  about  1 190-1200.  (2)  The  second  book  is  the  Grand 
Ooiltumier  of  Normandy,  the  older  form  of  which  appears  to  be  the  Latin 
Somma  de  legibus  oonsuetudinum  Normanniae,  which  is  foimd  in  J.  P.  de 
Ludewig's  Reliquiae  Manuscriptorum,  vol.  vii.  pp.  149-418.  The  date  of 
this  work,  which  Brunner  shows  to  be  an  original  composition^  «Ad  wt^tX. 
founded  on  the  preceding,  as  Wamkonig  and  'M.axmos  %\]L\»'^aae^  \»^ 
between  12^0  and  JJ75.  Brunner*s  argumenta  on  \^q  lxic\yi<M\iV;j  ^xkT]  vs^ 
iaJken  Aam  charien  of  much  earlier  date. 
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becomes  kBOwn  to  us,  as  we  have  seen,  first  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  English  Exchequer  appears  first  early 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I :  the  Norman  Exchequer  appears  first 
under  Henry  II.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  to  determine 
whether  it  was  originally  given  to  the  court  in  England  or  in 
Normandy.  The  method  of  accounting  in  the  English  Ex- 
chequer is  based  on  the  English  coinage,  that  of  the  Norman 
on  the  French  :  both  England  and  Normandy  must  have  had 
fiscal  audits  long  before  the  Conquest ;  the  systems  of  account, 
almost  all  the  processes  of  the  two  courts,  are  different.  Yet  the 
results  haye  necessarily  a  resemblance;  the  officers  of  the  one 
were  occasionally  trained  in  the  work  of  the  other,  and  when 
reforms  were  needed  in  the  one,  a  change  of  administrators  was 
easy;  the  Treasury  of  Caen  could  lend  an  abbot  to  the  Ex- 
chequer of  "Westminster,  or  the  Exchequer  of  Westminster 
could  lend  a  baron  to  revise  the  accounts  of  Caen.  The  same 
exigencies,  so  long  as  the  rulers  of  England  and  Normandy 
were  the  same,  would  he  met  by  much  the  same  measures. 
There  is  no  evidence  but  that  of  tradition  for  deriving  the 
English  Exchequer  from  Normandy:  there  is  far  more  ante- 
cedent probability  that  whatever  the  Norman  Exchequer  has 
in  common  with  the  English  was  derived  from  the  latter.  Yet 
the  English  Exchequer  was  organised  by  Norman  ministers  : 
the  Domesday  Survey  was  carried  out  by  Normans:  Kanulf 
Flambard  and  Roger  of  Salisbury  were  both  natives  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen.  If  there  is  no  Norman  roll  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  there  is  but  one  English  roll :  in  the  latter 
case  all  but  one  have  perished,  so  that  no  one  Ciin  safely  main- 
tain that  in  the  former  case  none  ever  existed.  Yet  at  the 
time  at  which  the  English  fiscal  system  was  developed,  during 
the  reign  of  William  Kufus  and  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  I, 
the  two  countries  were  not  under  the  same  ruler. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  depend  on  a  balance  of  probabilities : 

it  is  most  probable  that  in  both   countries  there  was  a  fiscal 

coui*t  or  audit,  that  the   two  were  developed  and  more  fully 

org^iinised  under  t\\e  same  B^x\>^Tm\fe\!A^\i^,  ^vvd  each  may  have 

borrowed  from  tlie  ot\\ev\  \i\x^  l^:^^^^  ^^  \ia\^\«ns»^  \xw^^via&^ 
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no  hifitorical  Becessity  to  assume  that  the  one  was  an  offshoot  Name  of 
or  a  transplantation  of  the  other.  The  importance  of  the  name 
b  only  secondary;  it  matters  little  whether  the  chequered 
cloth  were  first  used  at  Westminster  or  at  Gaen.  It  appears 
only  in  those  countries  which  are  connected  with  Normandy 
after  the  Conquest  and  with  the  Norman  kings  of  England, 
so  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  English  origin  seems  most 
probable.  The  existence  of  a  Sicilian  Exchequer  is  accounted 
for  on  one  hypothesis  as  well  as  on  the  other;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Wiscards,  so  far  as  it  was  Norman  at  all, 
was  modelled  on  the  Norman  administration  of  England,  and 
was  carried  out  in  some  measure  by  ministers  of  English  births 

The  history  of  tlie  Curia  Regis,  in  its  judicial  aspect,  is,  as  Growth  of 
we  have  seen,  even  more  complicated.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  Curia 
heard  causes  in  person  :  the  judgment  of  the  king  was  the  last  ^^^ 
resort  of  the  litigant  who  had  failed  to  obtain  justice  in  the 
hundred  and  the  shire.  He  had  also  a  court  in  which  the 
disputes  of  his  immediate  dependents  were  settled,  the  *  thening- 
manna-geraot,'  the  exbtence  of  which  is  proved,  but  no  more 
than  its  existence '.  The  Norman  duke  had  his  feudal  court  of 
vassals  like  every  other  feudal  lord,  and  a  tribunal  of  supreme 
judicature  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  personally  identical 
with  the  court  of  vassals.  The  royal  judicature  in  England  was 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus  exercised 
either  by  the  king  or  justiciar  in  person  on  the  great  festivals, 
or  by  special  commission  in  the  shire-moot.  The  question  then 
is  this,  Was  the  Curia  Regis  as  developed  under  Henry  I  the 
Curia  Ducis  of  Normandy  %  or  was  it  the  king  himself  acting 
as  judge  with  the  council  of  his  witan  or  a  portion  of  them  1 
or  was  it  not  rather  a  tribunal  in  a  stage  of  growth,  springing 
from  a  combination  of  the  two  older  systems,  and  tending  to 
become  something  very  different  from  either  % 

The  report  of  the  court  held  on  Bishop  William  of  S.  Carileph, 
after  the  rebellion  of  1088 ',  supplies  us  with  convincing  proof 

'  See  above,  p.  350,  note  a.  '  Ibid.  p.  186,  note  v 

'  '  De  iojuBta  vexatione  Willelmi  eplBOopi  pnim.*  \   ^tyux,^  ^T«^.  Vj 

Bedford  in  ao  appendix  to  Mb  edition  of  Simeon  of  DxxiViAini,  VV*  '^^V'^^^ 

mud  Afkawarda  in  the  Moiumtiooa,  vol.  i  pp.  244-150. 
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that  the  last  is  the  true  aeconnt  of  the  matter.  The  bisfaq) 
had  acted  traitorouslj^  and  the  king's  officers  had  seized  his 
estates;  he  demanded  restitution;  the  king  insisted  that  he 
should  purge  himself  of  his  treason.  The  hishop  pleaded  his 
right  to  be  tried  as 'a  bishop,  but  offered  to  defend  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  broken  his  oath  of  fealty.  The 
parties  met  at  Salisbury,  where  all  the  bishops,  earls,  barons, 
and  royal  officers  assembled.  Lanfranc  refused  to  listen  to  the 
bishop's  plea,  and  he  was  appealed  of  treason  by  Hugh  de 
Beaumont  on  the  king's  part.  After  much  deliberation,  every 
stage  of  which  is  recorded,  the  bishop  still  insisting  on  his 
rights  Lanfranc  declares  that  he  must  first  answer  the  king's 
demand :  '  We  are  not  judging  you  in  the  matter  of  your 
bishopric  but  of  your  fee,  and  so  we  judged  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux  before  the  king's  father  concerning  his  fee;  nor  did 
the  king  in  that  plea  call  him  bishop,  but  brother  and  earl  V 
The  bishop  struggles  against  this  and  appeals  to  Rome.  The 
court  then  deliberates  on  the  sentence,  which  is  finally  pro- 
nounced by  Hugh  de  Beaumont,  in  the  name  of  the  king's  court 
and  the  barons^:  as  the  bishop  will  not  answer  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  he  forfeits  his  fee.  The  record  is  drawn 
up  by  a  friend  of  the  bishop,  and  is  very  long ;  but  these  details 
are  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was  held 
was  the  witenagemot  acting  ae  a  feudal  court  of  peers. 

Tlie  Curia  Regis  of  Henry  I  was  a  regulated  and  modified 
form  of  that  of  William  Rufus,  as  tliat  of  Henry  II  was  an 
organised  development  of  that  of  Henry  I.     The  trial  of  Henry 

'  At  one  point  the  bishop  of  Durham  is  sent  out  of  court  whilst  the 
barons  deliberate  whether  he  should  be  restored  to  his  poeaessions  or 
acquit  himself  to  the  king  first.  The  archbishop  of  York  states  the  result 
of  the  consultation  :  '  Domine  episcope,  dominus  noster  archiepiscopus  et 
regis  Curia  voWis  judicat  quod  rectitudinem  r^  facere  debeatis  antequam 
de  vestro  feodo  revestiat/     Bedford,  p.  359. 

''  'Nos  non  de  episcopio,  sed  de  tuo  te  feodo  judicamuR,  et  hoc  modo 
judicavimuB  Bajocensem  episcopum  ante  patrem  hujus  regis  de  feodo  sue ;  nee 
rex  v<xyibat  eum  episcopum  in  placito  illo,  setl  fratrem  et  comitem.*    p.  361. 

'  *  Dcnnine  epi»coi>e,  regis  curia  et  barones  isti  vobis  pro  justo  judicant, 

quando  sibi  vos  respondere  non  vultis  de  hiis  de  quibus  vos  per  me  t^ 

j>eJJavit,  sed  de  placito  ftuo  mvilaXaa  e>Mii  B^xwasa.^  <^uod  vos  feodum  veatnim 

inde  forisfacitis.     The  UttYiop  d<imwT%\  ^>\^  vmw^t^^^^j^x  ^  ^sHcss^urai 

mei  parati  sumua  judicium  uoR^ixxm  m^wtfi  tva\».  c^Yw^naax^^.  ^.  >ji^. 
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of  Essex  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11^  and  that  of  Bobert 

of  Belesme  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  are  links  in  a  series  which 

proves  the  fundamental  identity  of  the  earliest  and  latest  forms. 

But  although  we  may  assert  an  English  element  in  the  Curia  ^^^^^^^ 

Regis,  and  confidently  deny  its  exclusively  Norman  origin,  it  JJegis  wm 

must  be  crranted  that  very  much  of  the  new  forms  of  process  was  etpeciaUj 

.  .  .        the  s^tfnn 

foreign.     Whether  Lanfranc  brought  it  from  Fa  via,  or  William  of  wnta. 

inherited  it  firom  the  Norman  dukes,  we  can  scarcely  <m  existing 
evidence  decide.     Lanfranc  had  been  an  eminent  lawyer  ^  before 
he  became  a  monk,  and  his  Norman  home  at  Caen  was  the 
central  seat  of  the  duoal  administration.     However  they  were 
introduced,  the  great  development  of  the  system  of  writs,  and 
especially  the   custont  of  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors,   are 
features  of  Norman  jurisprudence  which  must  be  traced  ulti- 
mately to  Karolingiau  usage.     The  provincial  visitations  of  the 
royal  judges,  which  under  Henry  II*  grow  into  a  regular  system 
of  judicial  eyres,  are  less  certainly  Norman.     They  may  be  of  ^*5^JJ5?* 
Karolingian  origin  as  an  expedient  of  government ;  but  the  ^^.^^"^ 
historical  connexion  between  the  judges  of  Henry  I  and  those 
of  Charles  the  Qreat  may  be  traced  perhaps  with  as  much  pro- 
bability on  English  as  on  Norman  ground  \    If  the  Capitularies  itinerant 
of  Charles  the  Bald  include  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  under 
Normandy  in  the  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  imperial  mta^t, 

» 

^  *  Nam,  ut  fertur,  pater  ejus  de  ordinei  illomin  qui  jura  et  leges  civitatiB 
asservabant  fuit.'  Vita  Lanfranci,  c.  i .  '  Saecularium  legum  peritiam  ad 
patriae  suae  morem  intentione  laica  fervidus  edididt.  AdolescentuluB 
orator  veteranos  adversantee  in  actionibus  causarum  firecjuenter  praed- 
pitavit,  torrente  facundia  apposite  dicendo  senes  superavit.  In  ipsa  aetate 
eententias  promere  statuit  quas  gratanter  jurisperiti,  aut  judices  aut  prae* 
tores  civitatis,  acceptabant.    Ord.  Vit.  iv.  c.  6. 

*  Lappenberg.  ed.  Thorpe,  iii.  p.  4.    The  argument'of  Brunner  (Schwur- 
gericht,  pp.  152  sq.)  for  the  priority  of  the  itinerant  justices  of"  Normandy 
to  those  of  England-w^ill  scarcely  be  regarded  as  convincing.     The  reference 
to  the  'Ancient  Custom  of  Normandy/  which  belongs  to  the  last  decade 
of  the  twelfth  century,  for  proof  that  once  or  twice  a  year  three  or  four 
sworn  barons  or  knights  held  assizes  in  each  Norman  viscounty  at'  a 
period  earlier  than  the  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  11,  ia>  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme ;  and  the  documentary  examples  are  of  BtUl  later  date.     There 
is  the  strongest  probability  that  Henry  II  was  as  great  a  legal  innovator 
in  Normandy  as  he  was  in  England.     Brunner's  use  of  this  ac^m«QX>  ^<dR^ 
not  however  in  the  least  derogate  from  the  convmciii^  waV^tiorvV^  o'i  ^^ 
main  argument  of  Ma  book,  which  proves  the  deacent  ot  X^^e^oTma^  «a^ 
Englisb  inqueat  by  Jury  &om  the  ILaroUngian  In^uiaitio. 
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taksn  in  B^ImuI  h  mtIj  u  dia  di^  of  Alfccd.  Bai  ia  dut 
point  H  wall  M  in  tiie  otbora  it  Nona  br  vom  iMtnwl  to  m^ 
pow  that  nmilar  otrnunitanoM  niggasted  amikr  iwlHiitiuiM^ 
than  that  the  Utter  vera  hiitoriciUj  fl 
vimtaticna  of  tibe  jvdges  of  Hvny  I  n 
of  the  royal  officen  tlian  ipeoial  eomm 

of  the  Norman  period,  loeh  M  wu  Um  triboHl 
■t  Fennendea,  ^iwdf  raoro  thut  onm  refinod  ta^  wan,  u  m 
have  Been,  ettempta  to  oombine  die  inqoMtarial  puimi  it  iSm 
yomen  Cnria  with  the  local  madmusy  of  tfu  An^o-SaiflB 
■hire. 
WwDcnm.  Uueh  of  the  nomenelatnn  of  the  tformaD  wj^a^  ie  of  eoam 
ftaWinMa  French;  and  tJie  inflnenoo  of  the  nomeiidblan  in  Bodi^niB 
iweSartw  the  oharacter  of  the  offices  and  prooMMB  whidi  it  danotea  Mart 
SVorwi  alwa^  be  allowed  for.  The  temu  jnatidar,  account,  fcoffinen^ 
amercemeDt,  forfeiture,  tallage,  hom^e,  chattela,  aaaize,  Mann, 
summons,  and  inDtimeraUe  others  are  derived  from  the  Nonnaa 
usage  of  Latin  as  the  language  of  records ;  and  the  Latin  of  the 
Norman  charters  is  not  the  Latin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ohaiten'. 
The  storj'  that  William  the  Conqueror  forbade  the  nae  <rf  the 
native  tongue  in  the  courts  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  hi^ 
authority  of  the  fourteenth-centnry  schoolman  on  which  it  resti^ 
is  no  doubt  a  fabrication ' ;  the  popular  courta  transacted  their 
business  in  English,  and  the  kings  issued  their  charters  in 
English  as  well  as  Latin.  Richard  I  is  the  firat  king  of  whom 
no  English  document  is  preserved ',  and  our  first  French  record 

■  Mndoi,  Hiirt  Eich.  p.  1 1 7. 

*  '  If unuit  butoiika  quod  cum  WiilelmoB  dm  Nosmanaoniai  ngBBm 
Anglike  conquiaiTisiet.  delibenvit  qaomodo  linguUD  Sazonieun  pomt 
deitruere,  et  Aogliiun  et  Nsnnumuni  in  idiomato  oonaonlMv;  et  idn 
ordinBTit  quod  nullus  ia  curia  n^  plaaitwet  nin  In  Gsllioo,  et  ilerus 
qnod  puer  quilibet  ponendu*  ad  llttem  addioenit  GiUinm  et  p«  GalUflUi 
T*tinam,  qu»e  duo  uiqoe  hodie  obeemutiir ; '  Bobvt  Holkot  (ob.  I3M)> 
In  bii  lectures  oa  the  ^uok  of  WiBdom,  lent.  xi. ;  oited  b;  Stddeu  i>  U 
BOMb  on  FortsBcue.  See  too  Fort«wnie,  do  lAodiblu.,  tuL,  cb.  4S.  lb 
Butbc^ty  of  tbe  poeudo-Ingulf  it  northleaa. 

'  The  Bnglifdi  gnnta  of  Stepben  anrl  Heniy  11  to  CuUrinur  an  lUl 
preserFod.  See  Hon.  A-n^.  \.  \ii-,  U&-  IwnbBtb  i2it ;  Hielua,  Ik*- 
Murua,  praef.  p,  svi.  Tbo  6tA  YrBtuii  ■*«««&  ^»  »  Muftis  dL  \.«i  <f 
Stephen  Lsngton,  prwerveA  oa.  M»  Cb»«««  ^i^^^  ■«**■ 
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belongs  to  the  reign  of  John.     Bat  by  &r  the  great  majority  of 

the  writs  and  other  legal  records  must  have  been  kept  in  Latin, 

as  those  of  the  Exchequer  certainly  were.     The  question  then, 

80  far  as  it  is  of  significance  at  all,  concerns  the  thing  rather 

than  the  name:  it  will  be  found  on  careful  examination  that 

Tery  many  of  the  Norman-Latin  names  are  merely  translations 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  not  into  the  corresponding  dialectic  forms, 

but  into  the  forms  which  represented  the  ideas  which  to  the 

Norman  mind  they  most  nearly  resembled.    The  Norman  trans-  Norauui 

lated  the  word  shire,  not  by  sectio  or  even  provincia,  but  by  of  English 

comitatus ;  the  word  scir-gerefi^  not  by  praepositus  provinciae, 

but  by  vioecomes ;  the  gemot  is  far  more  frequently  the  curia 

than  the  conventus;   the  misericordia  and  amercement   have 

their  exact  correlatiyes  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.     The  proper  Noveltiet 

^  ,  ,  of  feudal 

feudal  terminology  stands  on  a  different  footing:  the  oath  of  terminology. 

fealty  in  Norman  law  was  different  in  matter  and  form  from 

the  Anglo-Saxon  hyld-ath;  the  heriot  was  not  the  relief;  the 

iaUage  rested  on  a  different  principle  from  the  Danegeld ;  yet, 

under  the  combining  process  that  was  necessary  to  the  Norman 

king,  the  one  might  be  prudently  taken  to  represent  the  other, 

the  obligation  and  the  burden  being  much  the  same  under  either 

name.     The  analogy  of  the  changes  introduced  by  S.  Osmund  Analogy  of 

into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  may  suffice  to  show  how  greatly,  law. 

under  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest,  such  innovations  are 

magnified  in  the  popular  estimation :  the  mere  revision  of  the 

service-books  is  represented  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  rite ; 

the  institution  of  a  new  cantus  provokes  a  monastic  revolution. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  Norman  influences  introduced  at  the 

Conquest  are  so  liable  to  be  exaggerated  if  they  are  judged  on  a 

superficial  view,  must  not  lead  us  to  underrate  them.     They  Tnmitional 

,       _  characterof 

were   strong  and  penetrating  rather  than  ostentatiously  pro-  the  period. 

minent.  The  careful  study  of  the  institutions  of  this  period 
reveals  the  fact  that  not  only  in  England  but  in  Normandy  it 
was  a  season  of  growth  and  transition;  and  it  is  far  more 
consonant  with  historical  probability  to  suppose  that  the  de- 
velopment of  two  states  so  closely  connected  i^Yoc«ftdft^^  Si  "w^^* 
by  the  same,  sidll  by  equal  steps,  than  that  ttie  one  \iOTTQr«e^>^» 
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whole  polHjj  from  the  othor ;  fbr  that  EnglMwi  fai  Hw  t««m 
ocntni;  oontinned  to  boitow  from  Konnuidr  the  ^fiton  of  tiu 
tenth,  whilst  Nonmundf  remeined  itatusuay,  neitber  devdofniig 
her  own  nor  ™iV*iny  her  nMgfabosr'i  growth,  nene  aUogetlKr 
inoosedTkble.  The  kbrnnoe  of  reoordi  Ihrowi  u  \mA  vgaa 
hypoUurii,  hat  no  Mnnd  oriticum.  will  allow  u  to  ne  in  the 
Nonnaa  Coflttunier  of  the  thiiteeittli  centnry  the  model  of  the 
Uigal  meaanne  taken  in  Bogland  \ij  tiw  Oonqneior  and  hie  aooa. 

Tha  eonolnuon  that  ia  ao^aited-  by  tiie  enen^  of  the  adiai- 

*'['***'fc  niatarati'ra  machineiy  of  the  pwiod  comaponda  almoit  enetlf 
SSf.  with  that  whidi  ia  drawn  from  the-  political  hjatoiy.  His  rojal 
policy  ia  a  policy  of  eombmation,  whereby  the  Btaoi^[eat  and 
aelset  elemeota  in  two  nationa  were  bo  anited  aa  to  anppart  one 
Bovereign  and  iireaponaible  lord ;  the  alliaoee  betwsen  the  king 
and  the  Engliah  ia  reflected  in  the  meaaotea  taken  to  atrangtihaa 
the  Cnria  Begia  and  to  protect  the  popalar  conrta.  It  ia  the  fint 
sti^  in  the  proceaa  of  amalgamation ;  a  process  which  Heoiy  I 
probably  never  contemplated  as  possible,  bat  which  Stephen's 
reign  with  all  its  troubles  helped  to  begin,  and  which  that  cf 
Henry  U  made  practically  safe.  The  age  of  routine  dependent 
on  the  vill  of  a  dei^t  passes  by  almost  perceptible  stages  into 
the  age  of  law  secured  by  the  ot^pmisation  of  a  people  which  has 
begun  at  least  to  realise  its  unity  and  identity. 
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135.    The  sixty  years  that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen  Genend 

features  of 

comprise  a  period  of  English  history  which  has  a  special  im-  the  reigns 
portance.      It  is  a  period  of  constant  growth,  although  the  Bich^S 
growth  is  far  from  being  regular  or  uniform.     The  chain  of 
events  that  connects  the  peace  of  Wallingford  and  the  charter 
of  Runnymede  is  traceable  link  by  link.     The  mUtom  which  at 
the  begnniBg  of  the  paripd  is  aoHtaely  coaMMs  of  its  «■%,  is  ^ 

able,  at  tl»;«IM|^«f  it,  to  iliiift  sto  cUam  to  ciwt  iihartj  Ml 
salf-go^enHnaiiwa  coherent  opiiiii  aMMiyw  .Hhm^^d 
EnglishTTiftTi  ftrft  fl^w  f|pft^  with  a  far  more  real  identity  than 
was  produced  by  joint  ownership  of  the  land  or  joint  subjection 
to  one  sovereign.  England  has  been  enabled,  by  the  fortunate 
incapacity  of  John,  to  cut  herself  free  from  Normandy ;  and  the 
division  of  interest  between  the  two  races  has  ceased.  The 
royal  power  has  curbed  the  feudal  spirit  and  reduced  the  system 
to  its  proper  insignificance.  The  royal  power  having  reached 
its  climax,  has  forced  on  the  people  traiiiQ^  \mddst  \Xi  ^^ 
knowledge  that  it  in  its  turn  must  be  c\xc\>q&)  «xA  >i!cAX*  ^^^ 


gnrffeor    ham  tfw  «b«iigtli  to  rarb  it,    Tho  ohimli.  Urn  famangi, ml 

■wwr         tb«  pwjde  ivn  foand  If  difiennt  wsti  their  tns  nd  flOHaoK 

VMpik        intoTML    Thii  h«  not  Inen  diHW  whliost  itavgglM  tfeit  faBV» 

■eemed  at  omtaan  timei  to  be  intaoeoma.    1%a  pwpK  tk* 

buonago,  and  tha  ohnrdt  haen  bean  ■erenUj  suhed,  refcraM^ 

rariTsd,  and  reorganiaed.    Hon  than  ouoe  iba  balanaa  ai  fiinn 

baa  been  rea^jnated.     Tbe  crown  haa  Immbled  tha  buMaiga 

with  the  belp  of  the  people^  and  the  ohnnh  With  Hbta  help  of  tha 

beronage.    Each  in  tnmhai  bean  made  to  ahwgthwi  ttamyal 

power,  and  haa  been  taught  in  tha  pjBuw  to  hunr  iti  oiaa 

atrength.    By  law  the  people  hftve  been  laiaad  from  die  daat, 

the  baronage  forced  to  obedienoc^  tbe  «l«rgr  dafnved  of  tha 

immnnitiea  that  were  deatrojii^  thcar  "■*™»J  "''"'^iTttrr  and 

jrtottacbT  oonatenioting  thor  apiritoal  work.    The  three  oatala^  taiaad 

o»n  in  and  by  royal  law,  hare  leaned  how  law  ean  be  appliad  to  the 

▼017  power  that  forced  the  leraon  upon  them.    What  the  king 

has  reformed  and  reorganised  in  order  to  gain  a  firm  and  nal 

basis  for  his  own  power,  haa  diecoTered  its  own  Btrengtii  and 

the  strength  of  law,  and  has  determined  to  give  its  sesrice  and 

aacri&cea  no  longer  without  conditions.     The  history  ia  to  be 

worked  out  in  some  detail. 

Indhrtdnri         Henry  IE  ia  the  first  of  the  three  great  Idngs  who  bnve  left 

ndebT       on  the  cooBtitution  indelible  marka  of  their  own  individoality. 

What  he  reorganised  Edward  I  defined  and  completed.     "B* 

Tndor  policy,  which  is  impersonated  in  Heniy  VIII,  tested  to 

the  utmost  the  soundness  of  the  &ibric :  the  oonatitntioii  stood 

the  shock,  and  tbe  Stewarts  paid  the  coat  of  the  experiment 

Each  of  the  three  aovereigna  had  a  strong  idioeyncraay,  and 

in  each  case  the  state  of  things  on  which  he  aoted  waa  KKfa 

as  to  make  the  impression  of  penonal  character  distinct  and 

permanent. 

Heai7  II  136.  Henry  II  at  hia  accession  fonnd  the  kingdom  in  a  atalt 

«auoii.        of  dissolution  :  his  only  advantage  was  the  absolute  axhamtiaa 

of  all  the  forces  which  had  produced  that  dissolution.     The  task 

before  him  was  one  which  might  have  appalled  aa  ezperienotd 

Jegifilfttor,  &Qd  ELettty  '^'w  ^^^^  ''^''^  ^'^^^  W«n!b;-Qna  yMot  oU. 

He  did  not  BiiCceoA  \a  ft*  uaan.\»iinb  <A  «.\aai&.  <*.  -^iw^ 
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counsellors;   the  men  with  whom    he  had  to  work  were  the 
survivors  of  the  race  that  had  caused  the  anarchy.     He  was  Hia  oha- 

,  .  racterinitf 

a  young  man,  of  keen  bright  intellect,  patient,  labonous,  me-  earlier, 
thodical ;   ambitious  within  certain   well-defined  limits,  tena- 
cious  of  power,  ingenious  even  to  minuteness  in  expedients, 
prompt  and  energetic  in  execution ;  at  once  unscrupulous  and 

cautious.     These  characteristics  mark  also  the  later  stacres  of  ^dl^ter 

develop- 

his  career,  even  when,  disappointed  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  ment. 
mortified  in  his  tenderest  affections,  he  gave  way  to  violent 
passion  and  degrading  licence;  for  his  private  vices  made  no 
mark  on  his  public  career,  and  he  continued  to  the  last  a  most 
industrious,  active,  and  business-like  king.  There  was  nothing  in 
him  of  the  hero,  and  of  the  patriot  scarcely  more  than  an  almost 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his  people,  a  knowledge 
which  can  hardly  ever  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  sympathy. 
Thus  much  all  the  historians  who  have  described  him  join  in 
allowing;  although  they  form  very  different  estimates  of  his 
merit  as  a  ruler,  and  of  the  objects  of  his  policy.  These  objects  His  politiaU 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  in 
England  the  strengrthening  and  equaUsing  of  the  royal  adminis-  - 
tration,  on  the  Continent  the  retention  and  thorough  union  of  the 
numerous  and  variously  constituted  provinces  which  by  marriage 
or  inheritance  had  come  into  his  hands.  The  English  nation 
may  gratefully  recognise  his  merit  as  a  ruler  in  the  vastness  of 
the  benefits  that  resulted  from  the  labours  even  of  a  selfish  life. 

Henry  II  was  bom  at  Le  Mans  on  the  5th  of  March,  1 133  \  He  wMbom 
when  his  grandfather  was  despairing  of  an  heir.     When  quite  ^  "^^ 
an  infant,  he  received  the  fealty  and  homage  of  the  barons  as 
their  future  king.     He  was  the  child  of  parents  singularly  ill-  Hii  pMenta. 
matched :  his  father  was  of  the  weak,  unprincipled,  and  impulsive 
type  into  which  the  strong  and  astute  nature  of  the  Angevin 
house  sank  in  its  lowest  development ;  his  mother  a  Norman  lady 
who  had  all  the  strong  characteristics  of  her  race,  and  had  too 
early  exchanged  the  religious  training  which  would  have  curbed 
them  for  the  position  of  the  spoiled  child-wife  of  the  oc^ld- 

>  ChroD,  AndegAvmae,  in  Labbe's  Bibliotheca  'M.Mi^&acna'^VsnxmA-  '^*ll  « 
Orderiom  VIUUb,  lib,  z.  c  I.     B.  de  Monte,  a.j>.  11^^. 
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Tkb  blooded  daepotio  emperar.    Ab  eoupreM  she  had  mjcj^i  Am 

power  and  splendour  of  her  poeitiiii  too  heutilj  to  endnra 

the  rule  of  a  hnsband  bo  personally  jiwrigniflcant  aa  Geolbey  of 

Aojon,  or  to  sabmit  to  the  reetruata  of  a  pdief  wliieli  voaU 

have  been  desperate  bat  for  the  craft  and  energy  of  BobeH 

of  Gloucester.    Yet  in  spite  of  her  imperioaB  belisviiinr  and 

her  want  of  self-control,  Matilda  was  a  woman  <if  oonaidflraUe 

ability ;  in  her  dd  age  she  was  a  safe  and  aagaeboa  oonnseUor ; 

and  some  part  at  least  of  her  son's  ednoatiaQ  mnat  be  pot  to 

^      her  credit    Heniy  was  brongfat  to  England  iriien  lie  was  eig^ 

*itodin  years  old  to  be  trsmed  in  arms'^:  at  the  age  of  aizteen  lie  was 
1141  s  be-      •'  J  -o 


MOMtd^  knighted  by  his  great-uncle  David  of  Scotland*;  in  1151  he 

]diiisiiiiis4«  received  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  soon  afler  socoeeded  Us 

fiftther  in  the  county  of  Anjon;   the  next  year  ho  married 

Eleanor,  and  added  Poictou  and  Ouienne  to  his  dominiona;  at 

the  age  of  twenty  he  undertook  the  recovery  of  England,  brought 
Stephen,  partly  by  war  and  partly  by  negotiation,  to  terms  which 
insured  his  own  succession,  and  in  less  than  a  year  after  the 
pacification  succeeded  to  the  English  throne. 
He  could  An  education  so  disturbed  and  so  curtailed  can  hardly  have 

not  have  ,  ... 

had  much  contained  much  legal  or  constitutional  teaching,  and  Henry's 
tion  before  own  peculiar  genius  for  such  lore  could  scarcely  have  been  as  yet 
■ion.  developed ;  but  by  the  urgency  with  which  he  forced  Stephen  to 

take  in  hand  the  necessary  reforms,  he  showed  at  least  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  the  task,  even  if  we  may  not 
venture  to  ascribe  to  him  an  actual  share  in  the  draught  of  the 
scheme  of  reform.  That  Henry  acquired  at  the  Scottish  court  any 
real  acquaintance  with  the  principles  or  forms  of  legal  know- 
ledge, that  in  his  titular  office  of  seneschal  of  France  '  he  really 
discharged  any  duties  of  a  judicial  character,  or  that  he  acted  as 
justiciar  in  England  during  the  latter  years  of  Stephen,  are 
theories  alike  improbable,  and  indeed  opposed  to  historical  evi- 
dence.   The  court  of  King  David  might  have  furnished  training 

*  W.  Malmeeb.  Hist.  Nov.  iii.  §  70. 
I  *  Heii.Himt.  fol.  2a6. 

'  The  count  of  Ati^ovl  ^aft\ieT«^\ars  «eQ«MSaAl  of  Fnnoe ;  R.  de  MobI% 
A.D.  1 1 77  ;  but  ih©  of^c©  ^aa  «Jtoic^ ^.Vhvj^ «viaQ^«&. \p|% ^M^|Qte|«  Qial. 
dus  CambrenuB  menitoaaGoofiwi  •'^  i«awia^^V>*irfe^o».^'&^\^.^*. 
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for  either  a  warrior  or  a  monk,  but  not  for  a  lawyer  or  a  con- 
stitutional king ;  in  France  Henry  had  scarcely  spent  more  time 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  business  of  his  succession  and 
marriage ;  and  in  England  he  had  remained  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  pacification.  He  had  in  his  wife  and  mother  two  Hemy's 
counsellors  of  ability  and  experience,  but  his  own  genius  for  ooumellors 
government  must  have  been  innate ;  and  next  to  his  genius  the 
most  important  element  in  the  creation  of  his  characteristic 
])olicy  must  be  looked  for  in  his  choice  of  advisers^  Of  these 
the  first  must  have  been  Earl  Banulf  of  Chester,  with  whom  as 
duke  of  Normandy  he  had  made  a  close  alliance  in  1152,  but 
who  died  before  his  accession ;  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Robert  de 
Beaumont,  Archbishop  Theobald  who  had  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  empress  throughout  the  later  years  of 
the  struggle ;  Bishop  Henry  of  Winchester ;  Nigel  of  Ely,  who 
represented  the  family  and  the  official  training  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury  the  justiciar  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Bichard  de  Lucy,  who 
had  charge  of  the  castle  of  Windsor  and  the  Tower  of  London 
at  the  peace  S  who  had  possibly  acted  as  justiciar  during  the 
last  year  of  Stephen,  and  who  filled  the  office  for  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  Henry's  ireign.  In  a  subordinate  capacity 
was  Thomas  Becket  of  London,  the  pupil  of  Theobald  and  future 
archbishop  and  martyr.  None  of  these,  except  Nigel  and  Thomas, 
had  as  yet  given  great  proofs  of  administrative  skill ;  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  had  had  the  fairest  opportunity,  had  made  the 
most  signal  failure.  There  must  have  been  in  Henry  himself  some 
gift  that  called  forth  or  detected  the  ability  of  his  servants. 

137.   Stephen  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  11 54,  and  Henry  inter- 

rBfniuiiiiiiM 

landed  in  England  on  the  8th  of  December'.    Nothing  can  show  steohen's 
more  clearly  the  exhaustion  of  society  than  the  fact  that  the 
interregnum  of  two  months  was  peaceful.    Archbishop  Theobald 
seems  to  have  taken  the  helm  of  state,  and  notwithstanding  the 

• 

'  Foedera,  i.  i8.    The  Tower  of  London  and  Windsor  Castle  were  pecu- 
liarly in  the  custody  of  the  justiciar ;  and  he  also  signed  the  royal  writs,  as 
we  find  Richard  de  Lucy  signing  the  charter  of  Henry  IL    TIsa  OcasNxx 
of  Stephen  however,  in  which  he  is  addressed  aa  )\iB!C\cfv«ix,  ^qca  xin^i  ti^rka- 
sarily  unp]y  that  be  wbb  chief  justiciar.    Madox,¥oTm\)i\aa«  Kxi^  V*  \^* 

'  GervBBe,  co,  l$^s,  i^j6, 

VOL.   I.  n    ^ 
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pnaettce  of  Stophtn'i  meweeaaij  troops  whieh  wan  yat  mdW- 
mined,  no  mui  lud  hands  on  hia  nei^bonr^  Aftar  nociTiiig 
the  fMtf  of  the  ehief  barona  »t  Wiachflstw  tlw  dike  «f  ITonnandj 
hastened  to  London,  when  be  ma  eleoted  and*  arowiwd  m 
the  19th  of  Deoember,  nod  iianed  a  charter  of  libartieK  aa  brief 
and  comprehenrive  aa  that  of  Stephen  bad  been.  He  grante  and 
oonfirms  all  the  gifta,  liberties  and  onstonia  that  bin  grandfiAer 
had  granted,  promiaeB  the  abolitioa  of  aH  evil  wiafawna  that  be 
had  abolished,  and  enjoins  that  the  ohnrch,  hia  eaI)i^  baraoa, 
and  all  his  men,  shall  buTe  and  bold,  free);  wd  quietly,  TaD,  in 
peace  and  wholl7,  of  him  and  his  hws,  to  diein  and  thor  han, 
all  the  Ubertiea  and  free  customs  that  King  ^nij  I  had  jprautad 
and  Mcured  by  bis  charter*.  The  rderenee  to  the  eharter  of 
HeuTj  is  as  marked  aa  the  omisnon  of  all  mention  oS  Stephi. 
The  charter  is  attested  hj  Bicbaid  de  Imoj,  who  tbenfrn  «h 
probably  in  the  ofGoe  of  justiciar.  On  ChrietmBa  Day  the  king 
held  bis  court  at  Bennoadsey,  and  haTing  debated  with  the 
barons  on  the  measures  necessary  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
directed  the  expulaion  of  the  mercenaiiea  and  the  demolition  of 
the  aduiterijie  coRtlee*.  ^yilliam  of  Ypres  consequently  de^iarted 
with  his  Fleming  soldiers,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fbrtified 
1  houses  was  speedily  begun.  The  bishop  of  Ely  was  recalled  to 
the  Exchequer';  Thomas  fiecket  was  made  choacellor*,  and  the 
official  dignity  of  the  court  was  replaced  on  its  old  footing. 
Whether  at  this  assembly  new  sherifb  were  i^poioted,  or  that 
measure  hod  been  already  taken  before  Stephen's  death,  is  un- 
certain ;  the  persons  who  are  found  in  the  o£G;ce,  so  soon  as  the 
regular  Exchequer  accounts  furnish  us  with  suthentic  names, 
are  generally  barons  of  great  local  importance.     In  Derousbire 

'  Garv»BB,  c.  1375. 

*  '  Ab  omnibus  electus  est ; '  R.  de  Monte,  A.D.  1 154. 

'  Statutes  of  the  realm,  ChHiteni,  p.  4 ;  Select  CbwtiNa,  Jt.  1  aS. 

'  'In  Dstivitate  Domini  tenuit  m  curiam  suam  apud  nf  rnTniiniliiilni 
ubi  cum  principibus  auia  de  statu  n^^  et  pww  leFotTaanda  traotana,  put- 
posuit  ammo  alienigeou  gentes  ds  n^a  propellers  at  mnoitiaiMnla) 
'    a  Angliam  Bolotenus  diampara.'    Garvaaa,  c  1377  ;  R,  dt 


:rait8,  A.D.  1155. 

'  Diologus  da  ScaccaiiQ,  Y»)\.  \ 


'YbuDiaa  v*a  xna&ft 
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and  Wiltshire,  the  earls  of  the  county,  and  in  Herefordshire  the  The  new 
claimant  of  the  earldom,  appear  as  sherifis ;  Kichard  de  Lucy 
accounts  for  Essex  and  Hertfordshire ;  but  as  a  rule  the  sheriffs 
seem  to  be  persons  of  local  importance  only,  and  chosen  from 
what  may  be  called  the  second  rank  of  the  baronacre.  The  earls  Diapiaoe- 
must  have  felt  that  they  were  in  a  critical  position  ;  Henry  was  new  eana. 
bound  to  annul  the  titular  creations  of  Stephen,  and  it  was  by 
no  means  certain  within  what  limits  the  promise  would  be  con- 
strued \  We  have  no  record  of  actual  displacement;  it  may 
however  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  coronation ;  some 
at  least  of  the  fiscal  earls  retained  their  dignity;  the  earldoms 
of  Bedford,  Somerset,  York,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  drop  out 
of  the  list :  those  of  Essex  and  Wilts  remain.  Some  had  already 
made  their  peace  with  the  king ;  some,  like  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
obtained  a  new  charter  for  their  dignity :  this  part  of  the 
social  reconstruction  was  despatched  without  much  complaint 
or  diflSculty*. 

Not  so  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  work.     The  great  Resumption 
nobles  were  not  unwilling  to  see  the  humiliation  of  their  smaller  demesne, 
neighbours,  but  very  loath  to  surrender  the  royal  demesne,  and 
especially  the  castles  that  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  by 
the  two  contending  parties  ^     The  command  of  the  king  was 

*  'Kex  Henricus  coepit  revocare  in  jus  proprium  urbes,  castella, 
villas  quae  ad  coronam  regni  pertinebant,  castella  noviter  facta  destniendo, 
at  expellendo  de  regno  maxime  Flandrenses,  et  deponendo  quosdam  imagi- 
narioe  et  pseudo-comites  quibus  rex  Stephanos  omnia  pene  ad  fiscum  perti- 
nentia  minus  caute  distribuerat.'  R.  de  Monte,  A.D.  1155.  The  earldom 
of  Kent,  assigned  on  insufficient  authority  to  William  of  Ypres,  came  to  an 
end  on  his  departure ;  and  the  earldom  of  York  is  heard  of  no  more  until 
Kichard  I  bestowed  it  on  his  nephew  Otto.  The  earl  of  Hereford,  Roger, 
died  in  the  first  year  of  Henry,  after  having  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
his  earldom ;  but  his  brother  Walter  did  not  succeed ;  it  was  however 
given  to  his  great-grandson  Henry  de  Bohun  many  years  after.  Of  the 
earldoms  of  Bedford  and  Somerset  no  more  is  heard.  * 

*  The  following  passage  of  the  Polycraticus  probably  refers  to  the  tran- 
sient character  uf  the  new  dignities,  although  some  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  it  were  not  of  Stephen^s  promoting :  *  Ubi  sunt,  ut  de  douiesticis  loquar, 
Gaufridus,  Milo,  Ranulfus,  Alanus,  Simon,  Gillebertus,  non  tarn  comites 
regni  quam  ho8t<:S  public!  ?  Ubi  Willelnms  Sarisberiensisl'  Job.  Salisb. 
Polycr.  viii.  21. 

^  The  right  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  to  gamaon  tVi^  csM^iXi^  ^1  *Oii^ 
barons  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  Henry's  exetosA  ol  ^^  "^^^^oN*  ^^ 
ao  importBDt  illuBtr&tion  of  his  action  on  thia  occaaxon.    \iv  \i^\  ^^  '^^^^cicv 
pied  andgamaoned  the  cartles  of  the  count  of  Mieiilasi  Mid  oV2fci«»*>  '^^i  i.'vw 


n.   t*    n 
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nunmu7  aad  oompnliconTe ;  llw  tojil  BititM,  by  ■Iwliiiw 
chtrten  of  tlia  late  king  tbey  were  oonfamd,  miut  ba  nsland ; 

awiiuijww  tl]«r(7aIcaaUes,lu>weTerobtKiiied,niiutbentznnd(nd.CliKtin 
were  prodooad  uid  Mrriow  pleaded  in  wa  *.  A  Torj  Snr  011I7 
wem  able  to  offer  any  real  nairtanoe.  lUa  eauu^  ■■  mi^t  be 
"■**w«i  ezpaoted,  from  both  aidea.  Tbe  oonnt  of  Awmlla,  who  bad  won 
barani.  tbe  battle  of  the  SUndard,  who  waa  a  near  kinamao  of  botb  Un^ 
who  bad  beea  genetallj  fiutiiful  to  Stephen,  and  waa  alnoat  aom- 
nign  of  the  north,  dedined  to  ramndn-  Searfaonni^  Bogv  of 
Hereford  the  son  of  Uilea,  wbo  had  been  one  of  tbe  great  aop- 
portera  of  the  empreea,  fortified  the  castlei  of  HorcAinl  and  Glov- 
oeater  against  tbe  king.  Hugh  Hoittmer,  wbo  aine«  the  ftll  tf 
tbe  bonMofUontgomerjhad  been  tbe  moat  power&l  man  on  the 
Welsh  mardi,  prepared  for  open  revolt.  The  Seota  too  ahowed 
no  readiness  in  restoring  NorthomberlaDd  and  Ctunbsrland, 
which  King  David  had  uodertaken  to  hold  in  trust  for  Hemy. 
J|"^Jg«  The  kiDg  lost  no  time  in  negotiation;  in  January  1155  he 
in  III;.  went  northwards,  and  compelled  the  count  of  Aumfile  to  sm*- 
render  Scarborough*-,  on  his  return  he  visited  Nottingham, 
where  the  news  of  bis  approach  frightened  into  a  monasteiy  the 
great  baron  of  the  Peak,  William  Feverell,  who  had  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  poison  the  earl  of  Chester  ^  Elarly  in  March 
Heniy  waa  again  in  Londou,  where  he  held  a  great  council, 
renewed  the  general  peace,  and  confirmed  the  old  customs*,  bat 
declared  his  intention  of  extinguishing  every  element  of  disorder 

thoMof  the  count  of  Poathieu  and  AJencon  1  in  Il6j  he  seiiad  the  caitlM 
of  the  Luaignani  in  Poicton,  &nd  Oume  of  ths  Leonoii  in  Brittany  In  1 171. 
Ua  ako  in  1171  rwumed  the  ducal  demtanei  vhich  had  been  aliTnitPi* 
dnce  the  <leath  of  Henry  I.    See  B.  de  Monte  under  theM  dat«a. 
'  W.  Newb.  ii.  0.  2. 

•  W.  Newb.  ii.  c,  3 ;  Gervaae,  c.  1377. 

•  OervBSe,  c  1377;  R.  de  Mimte,  AD.  1155.  William  Peven-Il'i  czinw 
had  been  oommitted  and  his  puniiihment  deCermined  on  lon^  befbr*  tim. 
Heniy  had  prouiiBed  his  fieb  to  the  earl  of  Cheater,  in  cnae  of  hia  pnmd 
guill,  in  iiji,  in  which  year  the  earl  died.     Foedora,  i.  t6. 

•  'In  Bequent  Quadrageeima  oongr^avit  genermle  concilinm  iqiud  Loa- 
dooiam  et  rencivavit  pacem  et  lege*  et  conauetudinea  per  An^^liam  ab  aati- 

"  quia  temporibua  congtitutao.'    Chron.  de  Bella,  p.  71.    ■Convocatia  nniruMi 

fere  regni  primoribuH  coepit  rei  istiooem  panare  cum  cds  qui  adhoo  ta»- 
iiaut  praeaidia  re^  juiu;  fin>.eDiro&uh\i^uuuuii|2aiiuMstentia  obimb 
rebellionum  materiam  eutii^m  <&  vi>¥^™''°^  »n>k  — iVaMwi.' 
Uerraee,  c,  1377. 
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and  of  bringing  the  contumacious  barons  to  account.   The  mani-  He  reduces 

festo  was  no  sooner  issued  than  it  was  enforced ;  the  terrors  of  Hereford. 

the  king's  approach  wrought  wonders ;  before  the  middle  of  the 

month  Roger  of  Hereford  had  made  his  formal  submission  ^,  and 

Hugh  Mortimer,  with  his  three  castles  of  Wigmore,  Cleobury, 

and  Bridgnorth,  alone  held  out.     Before  proceeding  against  him  Oaths  take 

Henry  held  another  great  assembly,  on  April  10,  at  Wallingford  *, 

where  he  exacted  the  oaths  of  the  bishops  and  barons  to  the 

succession  of  his  son  William,  and  in  case  of  his  death  to  Henry 

his  second  son.     The  subjugation  of  the  border  proved  no  easy 

task.     Bridgnorth,  which  had  been  fortified  fifty  years  before  by 

Robert  of  Belesme,  tasked  the  skill  of  the  royal  forces,  and  Henry 

was  obliged  to  call  out  the  whole  military  power  of  England 

before  it  was  brought  to  submission^  Hugh  Mortimer  made  his  Submiiiior 

peace  in  July  *.   Before  the  end  of  his  first  year  Henry  had  thus  Mortimer. 

disarmed  the  feudal  party,  restored  the  regular  administration 

of  the  country,  banished  the  mercenaries,  destroyed  the  castles, 

and  showed  an  intention  of  ruling  through  the  means,  if  not 

under  the  control,  of  his  national  council.  In  September  he  held  Propoaed 

Oonqneat  oi 
another  council  at  Winchester,  in  which  he  discussed  the  project  Ireland. 

of  conquering  Ireland  as  a  provision  for  his  brother  William  of 

Anjou  °,  and  he  wound  up  the  business  of  the  year  by  a  solemn 

gathering  at  Westminster  at  Christmas'.     The  history  of  the 

year  furnishes  abundant  illustration  of  the  energy  and  capacity 

of  a  king  of  two-and-twenty. 

The  year  11 56  was  spent  by  Henry  on  .the  Continent.     ^^^I^J^ 

was  accompanied  by  his  chancellor  Becket,  who   had  already  in  1156. 

become  his  most  intimate  friend  and  most  influential  adviser^. 

The  chief  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  secure  Normandy  and 

to  bring  to   submission  the  king's  brother  GkofiErey,  who  had 

^  March  13th.    Gervase,  c.  1378. 

'  *  Factos  est  oonTentus  generalis  praesulum  et  prinoipum  totina  Angliae 
apud  Walingefordiam.*    Gervaae,  0.  1378 ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155. 
'  Ghron.  de  Bello,  p.  75 ;  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1155. 

*  'Mense  Julio,  nouis  ejusdem;'  R.  de  Monte. 

'  The  empreaa  objected  and  the  deaign  was  given  up  for  the  ^tOMK^X. 
R.  de  Monte. 

*  Chroo.  de  BeQo,  p.  f6. 
'  Gorvtue,  o.  1378, 


CoK»tituiional  ffutoiy.  [ts 

dunu  on  Anjoo  tinder  his  &tl)or'i  will  wfaiah  QHry  iliiht 
Englmd  wM  left  ander  the  management  of  the  jataaan.  Tha 
year  u  mu-ked  by  no  ersit  of  importKioa^  bat  it  ftmiMiae  ni 
with  the  first  of  an  onbrokea  miee  of  Excheqiier  SoDa,  from 
whioh  we  leam  much  ai  to  the  nooDBtmotian  of  the  adwiitit- 

Hof  trative  lyrtem.  TheHpeBoUof  the  eeoondTear  of  Hemyll' 
exhibits  the  aooount  for  the  jeer  ending  at  Kchaehnai,  1 156 : 
no  sheriff  ^ipears  for  the  noithem  oounties,  which  ar«  atiU  m 
the  hands  of  the  Scots;  the  il™inial»il  amount  cf  nremie  diows 
that  the  treasnry  was  but  shnrly  recorering  from  tbo  axhanation 
of  the  last  reign,  not  more  than  £13,000  fanng  ndaed  in  the 

ft  gross  from  the  whole  kingdom.  A  general  Tiihrtioa  ft  tin 
oountij  had  not  been  jet  attempted,  but  the  ooutabl^  Heuj 
of  Essex,  had  heard  pleas  in  eight  of  the  sonthem  ooimtifl^  in 
two  of  them,  Essex  and  Kent,  in  oompanj  with  the  ohaaeeBor, 
who  for  the  first  time  appears  in  the  characta  of  a  judge.  The 
general  taxation  is  of  much  the   same  sort  as  is  the   roll  of 

sein  Henry  I,  but  the  term  scviage,  now  first  employed,  indicata 
that  the  assessment  of  the  knights' foes  wna  coming  into  use;  and 
B8  it  is  mainly  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  baronies  that  the  word 
occurs,  it  follows  that  the  liability  of  these  estates  to  the  pnblic 
duties  was  not  confiDed  to  military  defence.  The  practice  wu, 
as  we  learn  fix>m  Jolin  of  Salisbury,  opposed  by  Archbishop  Theo- 
bald', but  it  was  perhaps  advised  by  the  chancellor,  who  did  not 
until  a  much  later  period  betray  any  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  clerical  immunities. 

r'lict*  138.  Henry  returned  to  England  on  the  7th  of  April,  1157, 
and  immediately  found  bis  bands  full  of  work.  8ome  Caw  of  the 
royal  castles  had  beeu  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
barons  who  were  half  trusted,  in  order  perhaps  to  avoid  po- 

i         Toking  them  to  rebel.     The  son  of  the  late  king,  William  count 

'  of  Hortain,  Warenne  and  Surrey,  whose  rights  had  been  aecured 
at  the  peace,  now  placed  in  the  king's  hands  all  the  castlca  tfast 

^  '  Printed  bj  Hunter  with  (he  Rolls  of  Ibe  3rd  nnd  4th  jroan,  in  1844. 

^^         *  John  of  SaJiBbury  (ep.  liS)  mentioni  thU  icutage  m  lavted  to  wiililn 
^9     Henry  to  make  wni  un  bis  ImAlm  -.   ■  Varam  inCeriio  lontagiiiin  wuiiltm 

noD  potest,  et  a  qiubuB^ua  aimcAiuncftraa  AXwom^,  QfunSaa^  tntob  guA 

male  sarta  nequidqaam  "sMi' 
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Le  possessed  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  received  in 
return  the  patrimony  of  his  &ther  and  mother  ^     Hugh  Bigod,  Bestoratir 
the  veteran  intriguer^  who  had  yet  again  to  signalise  himself  as  northern 
a  rebel,  surrendered  his  castles';  and  king  Malcohn  of  Scotland 
restored  the  Dorthem  counties,     ^he  king  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
S.  Edmund's,  where  he  wore  his  crown  on  Whitsunday  and  held 
a  great  court';  and  directly  after  began  to  prepare  for  his  first 
expedition  to  Wales.     In  contemplation  of  this  undertaking  he 
assembled  the  whole  baronage  at  Northampton  on  the  19th  of 
July^ ;  and  having  received  the  ambassadors  of  Frederick  Barba- 
roBsa,  and  done  some  legal  business,  he  proceeded  into  the  west. 
The  force  necessary  for  the  expedition  was  raised  by  an  arrange-  Ezpeditio 
nient  new  at  least  in  England — every  two  knights  joined  to 
furnish  a  third ;  so  that  a  third  of  the  whole  body  took  part 
in  the  expedition^.     The  war  was  short,  and  not  brilliant.     The 
constable,  Henry  of  Essex,  was  charged  with  cowardice  in  letting 
fall  the  royal  standard ;  and  the  king  returned,  scarcely  claiming 
the  fame  of  victory,  to  meet  the  king  of  Scots  in  the  Peak*.     In 
that  meeting  it  is  probable  that  the  final  surrender  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland  was  made,  and  Malcolm  received,  as  . 
the  inheritance  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  Waltheof, 
the    county   of  Huntingdon.      Henry    wore    his    crown    that  Goronatio 
Christmas  at  Lincoln,  not  however  venturing  into  the  catbe-""""" 
dral,  for  this  was   forbidden  by  a  superstition  already  of  old 
standing,  but  attending  mass  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Wigford^. 
The  year  is  not  marked  as  one  of  great  judicial  activity. 

Six  months  of  11 58  were  spent  in  England;   at  Easter  the  The  year 
king  wore  his  crown  at  Worcester'.     In  the  summer  he  went 

^  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1157. 

»  Ibid. 

^  Chron.  de  Bello,  pp.  84,  85  ;  Pipe  Boll,  p.  107. 

*  *  Convocati  sunt  ad  eum  praesoleB  et  principes  regni,  abbates  nonnulli, 
aliique  inferioris  ordinis  personae.'  Gerrase,  co.  1378,  1380;  Radewic, 
ap.  UntU.  p.  325. 

'  *  Circa  festivitatem  S.  Johannis  Baptistae  rex  Henricus  praeparavit 
maximam  expeditionem  ita  ut  duo  milites  de  tota  Anglia  tertium  pararent 
ad  opprimendum  Gualenses  terra  et  mari.*     R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  i  157. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  pp.  90,  153  ;  R.  de  Monte,  A.u.  11  Si. 

'  Pipe  Roll,  p.  136 ;  W.  Newb.  ii.  c.  9 ;  Hovedsn,  V.  ai^. 
'  Hoveden,  L  216;  Pipe  Roll,  p.  175. 


into  Cnmbobtid,  where  hs  knightad  WOlkm  at  Wamum  ob 
Jbrn^oB  Midummer  Day';  wad  in  Angnst  hs  want  to  Fnae^  whan  be 
ii|>.  weeani  the  bberitanoe  of  hia  brotbar  Oaofibaj  wko  was  joat 

dead,  and  negotiated  the  mairiage  of  hia  eUeat  man  with  a 
daoghtar  of  Lewii  Vn.  Eartyin  thensit  jearhabetrothsdhB 
aeoond  aon  Bichaid  to  a  dan^tor  of  tho  oonat  of  Bumbaa, 
and  formed  a  plan  for  enfionang  the  elaim  of  ^"  wifb  sn  the 
oonntj  ot  ToDlooae*. 

Heniy'a  iiH*l|h  MMKafiect  onr  anljeot  only  aa  being  Um 
aa^^  which  pm^tai  aome  of  thoae  fi^HiM  x 


a  somewhat  difficult  one.  It  waa  scarcely  fitir  to  call  on  Ae 
military  tenants  of  England  and  Normandy  to  fight  as  a  mattor 
of  daty  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  estates  of  the  duke  «t 
Aqnitaine.  The  English  baronage  might  indeed  r^ioe  in  the 
opportunity  of  signaliung  themselves  before  so  splendid  a  king 
and  in  a  new  land  ;  bnt  not  bo  the  bulk  of  the  knightly  force. 
Still  less  could  the  national  force  of  the  country  be  armed  in 
such  a  cause.  Hany  waa  vnUm^  to  figlitiMtlL  msmm*!, 
if  England  and  Normandy  would  provide  him  with  the  foods ; 
such  a  force  would  be  far  more  manageable  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  less  dnQgerous  when  it  was  over.  A  precedent  was 
found  in  the  ancient  fyrdwite,  the  fiue  paid  by  the  Anglo-Sazcm 
warrior  who  fitiled  to  follow  his  king  tfl  the  field*.  Bat  iw»*ft^ 
of  being  a  punishment,  it  was  now  r^jarded  as  a  privilege ;  those 
tenants  of  the  crown  who  did  not  choose  to  go  to  war,  ptud  a 
tax  of  twa  mariis  on  the  kni^^Ta  Itt*.     With  this,  and  a  very 

L  p.  168 ;  Rpa  Boll. 


I.  de  Montej  Hoveden,  i.  116;  Chron.  1 


pp.  119,  175. 

'  R.  da  Moate,  a,d.  ujB,  1159. 
'  Above,  p.  igo. 

'  A  scutate  ot  two  mwk*  on  the  knight'i  fea  ta  aooonDtMl  fcr  in  tk* 
Bolll  of  the  fifUL  jeu.  Acocndinf  to  Ateumder  Swerfont,  ths  auUnr  of 
Clie  Liber  Kubet,  it  w>a  ioi  aa  u9>9&^aaa^n^«M^l&M&m.HI■LExot. 
p.436:  but  no  such  wpeiitioa  «»■  ni»i»-   '^  "  "^"  -^-■- 
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large  accumulation  of  treasure  from  other  sources,  amounting,  Expedition 
according  to  the  contemporary  writers,  to  X  180,000,  Henry  1159. 
undertook  the  subjugation  of  Toulouse.  The  whole  court  ac^ 
companied  him :  the  king  of  Scots,  the  first  of  the  tenants-in- 
chief,  William  of  Boulogne,  son  of  the  late  king,  and  the 
chancellor  Becket,  are  especially  mentioned.  The  expedition 
lasted  for  three  months,  and,  although  marked  by  some  brilliant 
exploits,  was  unsuccessful.  Henry  did  not  take  Toulouse, 
although  he  reduced  most  of  the  territory  to  submission.  He 
would  not  bear  arms  against  Lewis  YII  \  who  was  his  feudal 

king  exacted  £180,000  by  way  of  ecutage  from  England  this  year.  The 
sum  is  impossible,  and  is  probably  made  by  multiplying  the  supposed  number 
of  knights'  fees  (6o,coo)  by  the  sum  of  sixty  shillings,  which  was  the  amount 
levied  on  the  knight*s  fee  in  Kormandy.  R.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1159.  But 
the  shillings  are  Ajigevin,  i.  e.  worth  one-fourth  of  the  English ;  and  the 
knights'  fees  were  very  far  from  being  60,000.  See  above,  p.  433.  Becket*s 
enemies  alleged  that  he  advised  the  impost,  and  his  friends  regarded  his 
subsequent  troubles  as  a  judgment  on  that  account.  See  Gilbert  Foliot, 
ep.  194;  Joh.  Salisb.  ep.  145.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  character  of 
this  scutage.  John  of  Salisbury  says:  *Tolosam  bello  aggreesurus,  omnibus 
contra  antiquum  morem  et  debitam  libertatem  indixit  ecclesiis,  ut  pro 
arbitrio  ejus  satraparum  suorum  oonferrent  in  censum,*  ep.  145 :  he  regards 
the  chancellor  as  accountable  for  it. 

^  Robert  de  Monte  simply  says,  '  urbem  tamen  Tolosam  noluit  obsidere, 
deferens  honorem  Ludovico.*  The  Draco  Normannicus  gives  more  details, 
which  are  worthy  of  note : — 

'  Rex  velut  orator  legiones  convocat,  adsunt 
Et  regni  proceres,  militiaeque  duces. 
*  *  *  ♦ 

Orditur,  narrat,  confirmat,  sioque  refutat, 

Claudit,  et  ex  istis  quatuor  ilia  regit; 
An  dominum  regem  clausum  subvertat  et  urbem. 

An  vivum  capiat,  consul  et  ipsa  ruat; 
Urgeat  an  dausos  muris  ad  deditionem, 

Exspectet  potius  hano  sine  rege  capi? 
^  *  *  * 

Consulit  inde  duces,  quaerit,  deliberat,  ex  his 

Quatuor  utilius  quid  sibi  quidve  suis. 
Quidlibet  ex  primis  tribus  hb  vis  militis  audax 

Expetit)  hortatur,  id  feritate  cupit. 
Ingenium  procerum  simul  experientia  rerum 

Ut  quartum  teneat  consulit  illud  agat ; 
Regibus  Anglorum  facinus  miserabile  regem 

Frangere  Francorum,  deditione  premL 
dausis  puxsendum,  pietatem  solvere  victis, 

Urbem  ne  repleat  planctibus,  igne,  neoe. 
Consilio  procerum  rex  regi  paroit  et  uxbV, 

Pan  patriae  faerai  jamque  subacta  «l\A.* 

"Lab.  V  o.  \'i% 


S!mtf 


lord,  and  mth  whom  he  ma  at  poMo,  althoigk  Tawii  wla 

actively  aapportiiig  tiie  oonnt  of  Tonlonae  againat  hin,  and 
the  Nortnan  lorda  were  fighting  (»i  titeir  own  bonier.  TUa 
war  waa  howerer  followed  by  a  quml  betwan  tho  two  kng^ 
which  detained  Henry  at  a  diaUnoe  from  KngfawJ  mlil  the 
montii  of  January,  1163. 

During  tiiia  long  period  tiie  oonnixy  waa  admiiiiiitui  oJ  by  tba 
jnsticeB,  the  queen  or  the  young  Hen)^  o 
the  court  or  at  the  conncila ;  the  rolla  of  a 
buaineaB  of  juatice  and  taxation  went  «o  witbont  dilBeoltiaa,  aad 
the  hiatoriane  detail  litUe  more  than  the  aiirrw inn  at  bidu^a 
and  abbota.  The  moat  important  ti  thaaa  waa  the  nlwi*''"  of 
the  chancellor  to  the  aee  of  Oanterbniy,  whieh  took  plaoe  in  the 
preaenoe  of  the  jnaticiar,  in  Hay,  ii6a ;  the  olactora  ok  tiiii 
oocaaton  being  the  luahopa  of  the  pnmnoe.  Tim  tmoA  daaea 
the  ministerial  career  of  Becket,  and  fiinns  an  epoch  in  the  reign 
of  Henry,  which  serves  to  m^k  ofF  oue  period  of  hia  political 
activity. 

Up  to  this  time  hia  labours  had  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
work  of  restoration.  The  scheme  adopted  at  Wallingford  had 
been  carried  oat  strictly:  the  castles  bad  been  demolished  or 
taken  into  the  royal  bands,  the  mercenaries  diamiased,  the  fisetl 
earldoms  abolished;  the  royal  estates  had  been  as  far  aa  wu 
possible  restored  to  cnltivatiou,  farmhouses  and  palaces  bad  alike 
been  rebuilt*;  tlie  courts  of  jostice  hod  been  in  full  activity, 
and  aevere  sentences  bad  everywhere  been  executed  upon  tbe 
malefactors  who  had  eigoyed  impunity  for  many  yeara :  in  par- 
ticular the  coiners  of  false  or  debased  money  had  been  rigidly 
punished.  The  institution  of  scutage  bad  shown  that  the  king 
needed  an  increased  revenue,  and  tiiat  he  knew  how  to  raiae  it; 
and  the  measures  token  for  levying  a  force  against  the  WeU 
in  1157,  and  fur  the  war  of  Toulouse,  showed  that,  young  at 

'  B.  de  Monl«  msrlu  the  jear  1 1 6 1  ai  a  pertod  of  bnilditig.  AmOf 
□tiler  erections,  'domum  leproeoratD  juxU  Cadomum  miikbilem  aadifiiKvit: 
aulun  Bt  cBioanw  ante  turrim  Bothamagi  nihilamliiu  nmovavit,  at  ■<■ 
solum  in  Normannia  aed  etiam  in  regno  An^ae,  dnorta  AqnitHMti 
comitetu  Andegaviae,  CemnDun^ae.  TaiacJuiE^  ^^»*rt^a^  wiinrioan  lagiaw 


vel 


'a  aediUcavil,  vel  irtM*  onamaaiVA; 
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Henry  was,  be  had  a  plan  and  policy  of  his  own.  Nothing  Dwanninir 
in  fact  could  have  been  wiser  than  to  disann  that  feudal  party, 
party  from  which  he  had  most  to  fear,  by  accepting  their 
money  instead  of  leaning  on  their  armed  support.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  during  these  years  Henry  showed  no  signs  of 
that  ingenuity  in  the  development  of  legal  institutions  which 
especially  marks  the  next  period  of  the  reign.  William  of  New- 
burgh  mentions,  among  his  very  first  acts,  the  careful  provision 
made  for  provincial  as  well  as  for  central  judicature  *.     We  Improye- 

,  ments  iii 

learu  from  the  lives  of  S.  Thomas  that  the  chancellor  himself  judicial 
was  constantly  employed  in  hearing  causes  ^  and  so  great  was 
the  interest  which  Henry  took  in  such  matters  that,  on  one 
occasion  during  the  constant  litigation  in  which  the  abbey  of 
Battle  was  involved,  the  ordinary  form  of  charter  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  emergency,  the  king  himself  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment required '.  It  it  atanost  mm^aiai  then  tfaafc  same  pHt  «£ 
the  l^gftl  i«teiiiB  of  tlM-nripi  had  Immmt  m  ioat  aton^, 
although  the  text  of  no  formal  document  of  the  kind  is  now 
extant.  The  references  made  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
to  the  system  of  recognitions  and  juries  of  presentment,  seem  to 
justify  us  in  inferring  that,  whether  or  no  these  customs  are 
rightly  described  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  there  is 
the  utmost  probability  that  they  had  been  recognised  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  11,  although  not  in  the  complete  form  which  was  given 

them  in  his  later  acts.     In  Normandy  he  had  been  active  in  the  Similar 

,  ,    reform  in 

same  way.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1160,  having  held  his  Normandy 
Christmas   court  at   Falaise,  he   had   ordained   that   no   dean 
should  accuse  any  man  without  the  evidence  of  neighbours  who 
bore  a  good  character ;  and  that  in  the  treatment  of  all  causes, 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts  at  their  monthly  courts 


1  « 


Ordinatisque  in  cunctis  regni  finibus  juris  et  legum  ministriB  qui  yel 
improborum  audaciam  coercerent,  vel  interpellantibus  secundum  causaruin 
merita  justitiain  exhiberent .  .  .  Quoties  autem,  judicibus  mollius  agentibus. 
provincialium  querimoniis  pulsabatur,  provisionis  regiae  remedium  adhi- 
bebat.'    W,  Newb.  ii.  0.  i. 

»  Roger  of  Pontignj,  Vita  S.  Thorn,  (ed.  G\\ob\  \,  \o^, 

'  CJunn.  de  Bello,  p,  165. 


■bould  determine  notiung  wttltont  the  witnan  et  Hm  n 
•  should  do  iojiuUoe  to  no  nun,  inflict  nothing  to  the  prqudiBi 
of  *nj,  ahoold  mu&tain  the  peeoe,  and  pnniih  ell  robbon  ■m- 
marily;  uid  that  the  chnnhee  should  ea^Joj  their  own  in  pMMaV 
It  is  improbable  that  England  should  not  have  fait  tha  nas 
innoTatang  policy  j  bnt  in  the  abwnoe  of  distinot  twaatd  it  can- 
not be  prored.  And  acoordinglj  it  ia  impoMUa  to  aaj  wifl 
oertainty  that  anj  of  the  known  refbnu  of  the  raign  wen  As 
mak  of  the  diaucellor,  whom  inflneuoe  during  thaae  tm^  7>B> 
was  Bopreme  with  the  Idng. 

139.  As  soon  however  as  Henry  retomed  to  ^''"g^'m  alte 
fire  Tears'  abseooe,  in  Jannwy  1163,  he  began  to  wpplj  to  poblie 
hnsineaa  even  more  lealously  tiian  bafl»&  Esilf  in  Hank  he 
is  found  in  ooondl,  hearing  the  wearisome  oansa  of  Bidaid 
de  Anestf,  at  London ' ;  at  the  end  of  the  month,  at  Windsor, 
he  presided  at  the  trinl  in  which  Henr7  of  Essex  the  Constabk 
was  appealed  for  treason  by  Bobert  de  Montfort,  and  lukTii^ 
been  defeated  in  trial  b;  battle,  forfeited  his  great  inheritance '. 
AFter  a  fannied  expedition  into  Wales,  he  was  on  the  ist  of 
July  at  Woodstock,  where  the  king  of  Scots  and  the  princes 
and  lords  of  Wales  did  homage  to  the  heir,  and  where  the 
king's  first  great  tronble,  the  quarrel  with  Beckel^  began*. 

This  famous  person,  who  had  been  selected  by  Archbishop 
Theobald  es  the  fittest  adviser  of  the  young  king,  waa  endowed 
with  many  brilliant  and  serviceable  gifts.  He  was  an  able  map 
of  business,  versatile,  politic ;  liberal  even  to  magnificence  ;  well 
skilled  in  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  deftdent  in  the  accom- 


'  R.  de  Montv,  i.D.  11 60;  Bouquet,  liii.  304.  '  Rei  An^amm  H«nrleM 
■d  NbUIs  DDiiiini  fuit  apud  FklEsiun  et  Ugca  iiutituit  at  aollns  dMuisi 
sliquun  penamun  uccUBaret  lins  t«tiiiiiiiuo  viomonim  oinniin  manonlnM 
qui  boiue  vitae  fuiiA  laudabilee  haberentur.  D«  c»iini  rimUttor  QUOfS^ 
libet  ventiluidu  inatituit  ut,  cum  judical  aiiigulaniin  pn>TiiioiBram  aiaiitt 
meiinbuB  kd  miaus  simul  cnnvenireiit,  nna  Wtinioiiio  vieinonnn  aiU 
judic&rent,  injurutm  neiniiii  tkcerenC,  pnejudioium  nan  iirogareut,  paoo 
tanarent,  latronea  cunctoa  sUtJin  puuirent,  quaaqUB  qoiota  tatierant  iini  liiJM 
iu»  jura  posaiderant.' 

*  Palgrave.  Commonwealth,  p.  zxli 

*  Ibid. ;  B.  de  Uouto,  l.q.  \i%v  Sm  *1«i  4ia  Qiniiilale  of  Jocdia  rf 
£7nkeloDd  (od.  CemdeTi  Soo.  VV-  'S?>-i»1- 

'  B.  Diceto,  c.  1,16. 
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plishments  of  either  clerk  or  kniprlii     His  sinimlar  careef  illus-  Becket  a  ro- 

*^  .  .  pre»entativ€ 

trates  at  once  the  state  of  the  clenrv  at  the  time  and  his  own  manofthrei 

^^  ichooU. 

power  of  adapting  himself,  apparently  with  a  good  conscience, 
to  each  of  the  three  great  schools  of  public  life  in  turn.  The 
dflffgy  of  the  Nimimii  1M9W  may  be  aapiapKl  under  tiuMe 
dbMes :  there  b  the  man  of  the  thoroughly  MMbr  Ippt,  like 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  a  imamkm  of  wkKint  and  a  iftiiMawn,  who  has 
received  high  preferment  in  the  Church  as  a  reward  for  official 
services;  there  is  the  proteiriaiml  ecdMiMlk,  like  Henry  of 
Winchester,  who  looks  to  the  ininvts  of  the  ChuMk-fMnarily, 
whose  public  eonrse  is  ditliiiMi  by  npocl  for  olflMftl 
who  aims  at  a  medlwlQml  pcnfeioii  in  the  coniMB  of  the 
and  who  has  cIom nialions  with  the  great  ecaiMMlMi 
aft  JEtoaie;  and  there  is,  tbMlfr,  the  min  «]m),  nafci«iM»pi 
than  the  first,  and  nofc  less  ecclMMlieal  than  the  second,  acts 
on  and  lives  up  to  higher  principles  of  action,  and  seeks  first 
and  last  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  glory  of  Qod.  ThisJiiife  ciftss 
is  represented  to  some  extent  by  AaMfan ;  it  is  not  numerous, 
and  in  an  age  of  monastic  sanctity  and  pretension  is  especially 
exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  false  brethren,  such  as  the  fanatic  who 
is  ambitious  of  martyrdom,  or  the  hypocrite  who  will  endure  the 
risks  of  persecution  provided  he  obtains  the  honour  of  popu- 
larity. Thomas  Becket  lived  through  all  three  phases,  and 
friends  and  enemies  to  the  present  day  debate  to  which  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  last  class  his  life  and  death  assign  him. 
His  promotion  to  Canterbury  put  an  end  to  the  first  act  of  his 
career.  Until  then  he  had  been  the  chancellor,  the  lawyer, 
judge,  financier,  captain,  and  secretary  of  state.  Now  he  be- 
came the  primate,  the  champion  of  the  clergy,  the  agent  or 
patron  of  the  Pope,  whom  he  probably  had  persuaded  Henry  to 
recognise ;  the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  his  Church  and  of  his 
own  constitutional  position  as  first  independent  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  The  date  at  which  he  resigned  the  chancellorship  is  un-  Hii  alioTta. 
certain,  but  it  seems  clear  that,  before  Henry's  return  from  France,  king, 
he  had  made  himself  enemies  among  his  former  associates  by  ^ 

demanding  from  them  restitution  of  estatea  \)e\oTi^iv^  ^x^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

of  Canterbury  which,  as  he  maintained,  tJiey  YiA'Ql  xjiXi^^VV^  >  ^!sA 


4<Sl  CMatiMioaal  Mdory. 


"^^ 


HwB7i|    .'  bj  DthenriM  UMtting  the  temporml  dum  of  lii*  mb*. 
"""^^  wu  no  doubt  hnrt  b;  the  rosgnalioii  of  flw  daaicellw,  baft  «M  ^ 
soMcel J  prepared  to  find  hie  Uta  minister  pUcing  liiin—lf  ia  m 
attitude  of  oppontion  which  had  no  precedent  in  tite  ia^Urf  of 
the  lut  hundred  jeftn.    Anaelm'i  quarrelB  araea  from  ipiikMl 
qoeetions.    Tboee  of  3%oinaa  began  on  a  pordj  inniilai  poiaL 
Dtai^i*        ^nie  Booonnt  given  hj  the  oontemponi;  writon  of  tbu  ll# 
MttM         dispute  ia  ver^  obecnre :  it  ooneemed  however  aone  qantin rf  > 
III].  taxation  in  which  the  king  wm  anxioos  to  make  k  obBnga  1m>>   - 

flcial  to  the  royal  revenue.  Ereij  hide  of  land,  we  btb  taH', 
pud  to  die  Bb«iff  two  ihDIingB  annually,  in  eonndavttm  of  Ifa 
nrricee  in  the  administratiDn  and  ddenoe  of  the  ahinu  Tkii 
anm  the  king  widied  to  have  onroOed  at  part  of  tho  rajil 
revenue,  intending  probably  to  rednoe,  aa  he  aftorwuda  did,  tte 
power  of  the  Bherifb,  or  to  remnnovie  them  from  aoms  oAv 
fund.  A  tax  so  described  can  hardly  have  been  cmjthing  dn 
than  the  Danegeld,  which  was  an  impost  of  two  shilHnga  on  the 
hide,  and  was  collected  by  the  BheriSa,  being  possibly  compounded 
for  at  a  certain  rate,  and  paid  by  them  into  the  Exchequer.  As  the 
Dsnegeld  from  this  very  year  1 163  ceases  to  appear  as  a  distinct 
item  of  account  in  the  Pipe  Rolls,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
uectiDg  the  two  ideas,  even  if  we  may  not  identify  them.  Whether 
the  king's  object  in  making  this  proposition  was  to  collect  ths 
Danegeld  in  its  full  amount,  putting  an  end  to  the  nominal  asoesi 
mcnt  which  had  been  long  in  use,  and  so  depriving  the  sherifii 
of  such  profit  as  tbey  made  from  it,  or  whether  he  had  some  other 
end  in  view,  it  is  impossible  now  to  detennine ;  and  consequently 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  position  taken  by  the  archhiafaop. 
'  We  will  not,'  he  is  recorded  to  have  said,  '  my  lord  king,  saving 
your  good  pleasure,  give  this  money  as  revenue ;  but  if  iIm 
sheriffs  and  servants  and  ministers  of  the  shires  will  perfbm 
their  duties  as  they  should,  and  maintain  and  defend  our  de- 
pendants, we  will  not  be  behindhand  in  contributing  to  their  aid.* 
^^^     The  king  in  anger  answered,  '  By  the  eyes  of  God,  it  ahall  be 

HM         '  OervMe,  o,  ij8^. 

'  Grim,  Vita  S.  Thom.  \.  »i ",  ■»«»«  olttitfisiES.'v- w^-,  «^*K«w,'^S)k\ 
WiU.  Cantuar.  iL  5. 
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given  as  revenue,  and  it  shall  be  entered  in  the  king's  accounts  :  Becket'i 

"  ^  ,  ,  oppoBition 

and  you  have  no  riirht  to  contradict :  no  man  wishes  to  oppress  to  the  king 

^  .  °  .  .  .^'^  on  a  matter 

your  men  against  your  will/     Becket  replied,  *  My  lord  king,  by  of  taxation. 

the  reverence  of  the  eyes  by  which  you  have  sworn,  it  shall  not 

be  given  from  my  land,  and  from  the  rights  of  the  Church  not  a 

penny  ^'     We  are  not  told  further  of  the  immediate  result :  but 

the  king  and  his  minister  never  met  again  as  friends.     This  is, 

however  the  details  may  be  understood,  the  first  case  of  any 

opposition  to  the  king's  will  in  fhft  mRff-pr  nf  ffflTgiti^^n  wh^'**^- 

is  recorded  in  our  national  history;  and  it  would  seem  to  have 

been,  formally  at  least,  successful 

Three  months  after,  in  October,  in  the  council  of  Westminster,  Council  of 

.  We«t- 

a  fresh  constitutional  quarrel  broke  out.     Ever  since  the  Qon-  minster. 

qneror  had  divided  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  of  justice, 

the  treatment  of  criminal  clerks  had  been  a  matter  of  difficulty ; 

the  lay  tribunals  were  prevented  by  the  ecclesiastical  ones  from 

enforcing  justice,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ones  were  able  only  to 

inflict  spiritual  penalties.    The  reasonable  compromise  which  had  Dispute 

been  propounded  by  the  Conqueror  himself,  in  the  injunction  that  criminous 

the  lay  officials  should  enforce  the  judgments  of  the  bishops  , 

had  been  rendered  inefficacious  by  the  jealousies  of  the  two 

estates ;  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  grossly  criminal 

acts  of  clerks  escaped  unpunished,  and  gross  criminals  eluded 

the  penalty  of  their  crimes  by  declaring  themselves  clerks.*    The 

fact  that  the  king  took  up  the  question  at  this  moment  seems 

to  show  that  he  was  already  undertaking  the  reform  of  the 

criminal  law  which  he  carried  into  effect  three  years  after.     He 

proposed  that  the  anomalous  state  of  things  should  cease ;  that 

clerical  criminals  should  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 

country;  if  they  were  convicted  or  confessed,  they  should  be 

degraded  by  the  bishops  and  delivered  over  to  the  executioners 

for  condign  punishment  ^     Becket  resisted ;  it  was  sufficient  that 

the   criminal   should  be   degraded;    if  he   offended   again,  he 

^  Grim.  i.  33. 

'  See  above,  p.  283.   If  the  excommunicated  person  was  obdurate  for  forty 
days,  the  kins;  issued  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  to  seize  him  and  cooi^WsAsi  Na 
satisfy  the  church.    Rot.  CI.  ii.  166. 

*  Hoveden,  i,  2ig;  Gervaae,  0.  1384;  Grim.  \.  12  w^.\  'R.'^cpBNA.igftJj^V 
iissq,;  Anon,  Lambeth,  ii.  88. 
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oficnded  as  »  laj-man,  and  tlje  king  minht  take  him  ;  bot  the  6a^ 

^B7  MB-  ponuhment  wm>  mffigiettt  for  the  fint  oAooa.    Us  ting  «■  tfci 

i^tMmei  nine  oocMion  comfdused  hMvilj  of  th«  *"**»"■  of  tt»  eanU 

•iMU     '  auBlieKl  conrta,  and  propoeed  to  the  UMmUed  faUiofB  that  litaf 

■hoold  promiae  to  abide  l^  ttie  onatoma  wbioli  ragalatod  Aaae 

eoorta  and  the  rights  of  the  oletgj  genenlly,  as  tliaf  had  han 

allowed  in  the  days  of  hia  graDd&tber.   The  anhbuhop  aaw  ftiC 

to  coooede  this  nnreaerrediy  Tould  be  to  pUoa  th«  wbok  <£  the 

deigf  at  the  king's  mer^ :  he  prerailed  on  the  hidM)H  to  aMHt 

'nving  thur  order,'  and  the  king,  irritated  bj  the  oppoailiaB, 

^gL,        left  the  nsaemblj  in  anger.    Lnmediately  afttf  ha  ordend  the 

archbiahop  to  reaign  the  hononn  of  Ejre  and  BcikhanvBtad 

which  had  been  oommitted  to  him  aa  dianoellor'. 

Ailer  two  or  three  UDsaliB&iatorj  interview  a  with  Backed  tiie 
king  called  together  at  Clarendon,  in  January  I164,  tba  whola 
body  of  the  bisbopB  and  barons*.  Again  the  arehlnahop  wu 
bidden  to  tMxept  the  customs  in  use  under  Henry  I ;  and  again 
he  declined  doing  anytbing  unconditionally.  Then  the  king 
ordered  that  tbey  ahould  be  reduced  to  writing,  baring  been 
first  ascertained,  by  recognition.  The  recognitors,  aooording  to 
t^e  formal  record,  were  the  archbishope,  bishops,  earla,  baroni, 
and  most  coble  and  ancient  men  of  the  kingdom ;  according  to 
the  arcbbialiop,  Richard  de  Lncy  the  justiciar  and  Jooelin  de 
Bailleul ',  a  French  lawyer  of  whom  little  else  is  known,  were 
the  real  authors  of  the  document,  which  was  presented  aa  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  and  which  has  become  famoua  under  the 
name  of  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.'  ..T 

140.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ore  sixteen  in  number,  and 
purport  to  be,  as  may  be  infeired  from  their  prodncticm,  a  eodi- 
fication  of  the  usages  of  Henry  I  on  the  disputed  points.  They 
concern  questions  of  advowson  and  presentation,  ohurchea  in 
the  king's  gift,  the  trial  of  clerks,  the  security  to  be  takoi  of 


'  Herbert  of  Ba«ham.  iii-  ill.  He  lud  held  them  dnM  T156,  and  pro- 
bsbly  frani  hia  fint  nppoiDlineDt  as  chumellor.    Pipe  BoU  1  Hen.  II. 

'  '  Ex  mandato  regiB,  oQncan«in\.%ias  e^>ti(»^  A  wooaribai.'  S.  Diotg^ 
0.536.   Cf.Gen™Be,o.iJ%5-,  'ie™iila«sn<a)Mni-;^,1fta»iBgtaia,\.xi^ 
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the  excomnmnicated,  the  trial  of  lajmen  for  spiritual  offences,  Contenteof 
the  excommunication  of  tenants-in-chief,  the  licence  of  the  clergy  tnUont. 
to  go  ahroad,  ecclesiastical  appeals  which  are  not  to  go  further 
than  the  archbishop  without  the  consent  of  the  king ;  questions 
of  the  title  to  ecclesiastical  estates,  the  baronial  duties  of  the 
prelates,  the  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  the  right  of  the 
king  to  the  goods  of  felons  deposited  under  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  and  the  ordination  of  villeins  ^.  Such  of  these  as 
are  of  importance  to  our  subject  may  be  noticed  elsewhere :  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  remark  that,  while  some  of  the  Constitu- 
tions only  state  in  legal  form  the  customs  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons,  others  of  them  seem  to 
be  developments  or  expansions  of  such  customs  in  forms  and 
with  applications  that  belong  to  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
the  law.  The  baronial  status  of  the  bishops  is  unreservedly  Their  im- 
asserted,  the  existence  of  the  Curia  E.egiB  as  a  tribunal  of  iiiusimting 
regular  resort,  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  sit  with  the  other  of  J^nry*! 
barons  in  the  Curia  until  a  question  of  blood  occurs,  the  use  of  the  refon& 
juries  of  twelve  men  of  the  vicinity  for  criminal  (Causes  and  for 
recognition  of  claims  to  land,  all  these  are  stated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  the  jurisprudence  of  which  they  were  a  part  was 
known  to  the  country  at  large.  Accordingly,  the  institution  of 
the  GfM*  Ahbm — thih«dMi  bywUeh  tb»iEiRg  evafmmmmA  the 
lili^n*  who  #MhwL  to  wmM  thft  .tdW  faf  telite  t^dMn  a  re- 
cognition of  bkMn§kt  bymftmi  Q£|vy — must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  issued  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  reign:  and  the  use 
of  the  jury  of  accusauon,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Laws  of 
Ethelred  but  only  indistinctly  traceable  later,  must  have  been 
revived  before  the  year  11 64.  And  if  this  bo  so,  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  assume  a  character  which  the  party  state- 
ments of  Becket*s  biographers  have  not  allowed  them.  They 
are  no  mere  engines  of  tyranny,  or  secular  spite  against  a  church- 
man :  they  are  really  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  administrative 
reform,  by  which  the  debateable  ground  between  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  common 


'  Oervaee,  oc.  1386,  1387 ;  Select  Chaitfisn,  ^P*  '^^^-^'^V 
VOL.  I.  H  h 


-  jnetice,  and  the  ia^/lessueBH  origing  from  professioaal  jea 

ftrSiim     kbidiihod.    That  they  wan  naiOj  thi^  ud  not  «■  MMdnri 

JS^*^    mtpon  of  oonifOWTBj,  my  be  fnrthar  infand  froa  tfa»i^ifi^ 

^""^       with  which  tbej  wen  dnwa  op^  tha  eoB^MaMn  of  ttafe  Jot^ 

ud  the  bot  that,  notwithstuidiiig  the  itann  tin*  ftamnt,  O^ 

Emmed  the  gmandwoTk  of  the  later  cnatoiUBj  iiiaiili<«  fa  it 


MM  To  Becket  however  end  hb  ftJlowen  Omj  prwilid  ina- 

SST*  ntTea  in  no  nioh  light.  The  anhhUwp  hnd  mmm  tt*  jw 
before  from  the  eonndl  of  Tonn  *  in  an  vxeitad  Mate  of  t^i, 
of  which  the  eonnail  at  Woodetook  law  the  flmt  iiiiiliwiii  & 
beet  of  all  men  moat  hare  known  tha  batiafiianl  «flnli  4JA 
the  kingd(Hn  at  large  had  ezptnenoed  team  tha  Ung**  lagd 
meaanrea.  Yet  he  declared  them  to  be  inaompalflile  with  & 
freedom  of  the  dergy.  At  laat,  mend  by  tbe  nnfrwliw  «f  ik 
brethreD,  whom  the  king's  threats  had  fingfatened,  be  dedani 
hia  acceptance  of  the  Constitutions :  but  with  so  moch  relactuce 
and  with  so  many  circumstancee  on  which  no  conaiBtent  tn- 
timony  is  attainable,  that  the  impreasion  giyen  at  the  time  wd 
that  he  was  tempomiog,  if  not  dealing  deceitfnliy.  He  sot 
immediately  to  ask  tbe  forgirenees  of  the  pope,  aa  Iwfing  be- 
toayed  tbe  iDtereete  of  the  Chorcb*. 
ViU  From  this  moment  the  intrignee  of  Gto  archbishap's  enemiti, 

intrigues  for  which  his  own  conduct  had  given  the  tq^mrtunit;, 
althoQgh  it  afforded  no  juatification,  left  him  no  rest.  In  nia 
he  appealed  to  the  king:  Henry  waa  too  deeply  woimded  to 
foigive,  and  was  too  much  determined  on  his  own  poU^  of 
reform  to  think  of  yielding ;  and  the  oonrtiers  were  reaolved 
that  no  reconciliation  should  take  place.  In  tbe  fiidlawing 
October  a  council  waa  called  at  Northampton*,  to  which  tha 


*  BoberlKm,  Becket,  pp.  le 

'  '  CoDTRnerunt  illno  epiacopi,  oomitea,  baronsi  totloB  ng^  i 
Ngii  aigente.'  B.  Die.  c.  $37.  'Salranne  itatuMu  odabrare  eo 
omnei  qui  de  T«ge  tenerent  in  opite  mandari  fboit;  a'' 


Orim.  i,  39.    ■  Generals  aondliam.'    V.  nta-atnh.  L  llS- 
I  cfflihlw 


'£pi«copa«  et 

omnetqua  omniiui  (}m  tlioavu  o»>ni^ 

Pontigny,  i.  13a. 


asT 
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archbishop  was  Bummoned,  not»  as  was  the  custom,  by  the  first  Oonnd]  uf 
summons  issued  specially  to  him  as  the  first  counsellor  of  the  toD,Oofto)>er, 
crown,  but  by  a  common  summons  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of 
Kent  and  ordering  him  to  cite  the  archbishop  to  answer  the 
claims  of  John  the  MarshaP.    At  that  council  his  ruin  was 
completed :  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  king's  demand  that  he 
should  produce  the  accounts  of  the  chancery,  and  by  the  charges 
of  his  enemies.     In  despair  of  justice,  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  in  the  Becket  met 
new  ambition  of  finishing  the  third  phase  of  his  career  by  exile 
or  martyrdom,  he  fied  from  Northampton  and  soon  after  took 
refuge  in  France,  where,  partly  by  threats  of  spiritual  punish- 
ment, partly  by  intrigues,  and  partly  by  invoking  the  legal 
interference  of  a  pope  who  had  little  sympathy  with  his  suffer- 
ings, he  conducted  a  struggle  which  fills  the  chronicles  of  the 
next  six  years. 

During  the  greatest  part  of  this  time  Henry  also  was  absent  Henry's 
from  England.  He  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Normandy  in  1165, 1164-1166. 
and  on  his  return  made  his  third  expedition  to  Wales.  Early 
in  1 1 66  he  held  a  council  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford  ',  and  a  great 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  baronage  at  Clarendon '.  He  had 
just  negotiated  a  marriage  for  his  eldest  daughter  with  Henry 
the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  was  now  in  close  alliance  with 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  was  supposed  to  be  intending  to  join 
the  party  of  the  antipope.  Harassed  by  the  attacks  of  Becket, 
in  want  of  money  for  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  invited  by  the 
emperor  to  join  the  schismatic  party,  committed  to  it  by  his  own 
envoys,  and  drawn  back  from  such  a  gross  mistake  by  Earl  Robert 
of  Leicester  the  justiciar,  who  refused  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the 

>  W.  Fits-Stephen,  i.  aao. 

*  R.  Dioeto,  o.  539;  Ann.  Theokesb.  (ed.  Luard),  p.  49 ;  W.  Newb.  it 
c.  13.  This  coun<nl  is  sometimes  misdated,  as  if  it  belonged  to  1160  or 
I  x6i.  But  the  king  was  abroad  in  those  years,  and  the  direct  evidence  of 
Ralph  de  Dioeto  is  amply  sufficient  to  fix  the  year. 

'  This  assembly  is  mentioned  by  Grim,  and  Roger  of  Pontigny,  as  one  in 
which  an  oath  was  exacted  from  tiie  bishops  that  they  would  not  appeal  to 
the  pope.  Vit.  8.  Thom.  i.  55,  156.  The  Pipe  Rolls  lor  the  year  mention 
the  king^s  residence  at  Clarendon,  and  give  several  payments  maA<&  i«st 
wine,  carriage,  fish,  etc. ;  as  well  as  for  wax  to  seal  ^^e  vvmmiouMA^  lore  >^« 
conduct  of  Mfproven,  md  for  the  wag«8  of  the  summonMSta,  ^^^^«na^. 
Pet.  iL  pref,  at 

IT  li  9 


ConttiiKdanat  ffUfory. 

udibiibop  of  Cokgiw  whan  Mtu^  w  fta  hq 
iH^t  Henry  i^««d  himaelf  Btill  thtt  mMte  of  the  a 
'  to  thii  period  that  we  owe  the  Amiii 
modelled  the  proriaoul  BdniiiiutrKtiini  of  Jnstioe,  aad  &■  nb- 
able  aeriea  of  dooninenta  wbioh  are  eootainad  in  tha  Bbak  Book 
of  the  Exoheqner.  Immediately  after  the  oaaml  of  OlarBdw 
the  king  went  to  France,  whare  be  waa  emphijad  in  tha  Mqaa^ 
tion  (tf  Brittany  and  in  conntenoting  the  intrignaB  of  Biiib* 
until  March,  1170.  In  theae  ynra  he  kat  aonw  «f  Us  oUrt 
connaeHors ;  the  cmprvw  moA  Qeoftey  de  Xandttnlle  in  Xl6^ 
Earl  Itobert  of  Ijeioeeter  in  1168,  and  Biahop  Nigel  al  Sjh 
1 169.  He  had  however  now  gained  anfficiflnt  azp«cdMe  in  altti 
to  be  independent  of  hie  miniaten — he  nvrcr  a^n  aiiTiiiiiHail  t* 
the  advice  of  a  friend  mch  aa  Beoket  liad  ba«B ;  and  in  fle 
fiunily  of  the  old  miniaten  of  the  Exchequer  lie  fbimd  a  nsaiW 
of  trained  clerks  who,  without  aspiring  to  inflnential  plaeee  in 
the  government,  were  skilful  and  experienced  in  every  depart- 
ment of  miniEterial  work.  Bishop  Nigel  had  left  a  son  for 
whom  he  bad  purchased  the  reversion  of  his  own  office  of 
treasurer,  Richard  Fits-Neal,  the  author  of  the  Dialc^na  da 
Scaccario,  afterwanla  bishop  of  London.  Another  of  Ma  derki, 
probably  a  kinsman,  earned  an  unhappy  notoriety  dnring  the 
Becket  quarrel  as  Richard  of  Ilcbester*;  he  waa  a  man  of  ood- 
summate  skill  in  diplomacy  as  well  aa  finance,  acted  aa  jnaticiar 
of  Normandy,  and  was  constantly  employed  as  &  jaatioe  and 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  at  borne.  The  ofBce  of  chancellor  wu 
not  fille<l  up  during  Becket'a  life,  John  of  Oxford,  another  of  hii 
personal  opponents,  acting  as  protonotary,  vice-chanoellor  or 
keeper  of  the  seal.  The  office  of  justiciar  waa  retained  bj 
Richard  de  Lucy,  whose  fidelity  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  hit 

■  R.  Diceto.  c.  539. 

*  Eichaid  of  11cheat«T  wu  a  writer  or  dak  in  t)i«  Cnria  xul  Kiidwqig 
tntn  tbe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II ;  Pipe  Roll,  pp.  30,  31,  gl. 
He  becune  uchdewnn  of  Poictjen  before  1164,  and  wm  made  UAop  tt 
Winchester  !□  1174.  Hia  iUegitimkte  Mm,  Herbert  biahop  of  BelWan. 
wu  called  Pauper  or  le  Poor,  a  name  which  belonged  paooUarlf  to  IM 
hmil;  of  Roger  of  Saliabuiy  the  juatidar.  80  that  U  ia  noat  pmbabia  IW 
RicbArd  wuakiDBnuTiot  S'uc^.v^uMBi(HL,«h«tudiDp  U  Jjoadaa,  ^mtl 
ofhimwithgre»lre»poc*,'m*liaTA»i«gaa4ft%«««*ft.  'Bk-ww^UaM 
•Iw  of  Gilbert  Eo^ot  ■,  a.1  -  C.  N .  ■»^v. 
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devotion  to  the  memory  of  Beckett  and  his  frank  determination, 
where  he  could,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  nation,  earned  him  the 
honourable  title  of  Richard  de  Lucy  the  Loyal '. 

141.  The  credit  of  having  drawn  up  the  Assize  of  Clarendon '  The  Assise 
must  be  divided  between  the  king  and  his  advisers.     Whether  dan. 
or  no  it  owes  some  part  of  its  importance  to  the  loss  of  the 
legal  enactments  that  had  preceded  it,  it  is  the  most  important 
document  of  the  nature  of  law,  or  edict,  that  has  appeared  since 
the  Conquest ;   and  whether  it  be  regarded  in  its  bearing  on 
legal  history,  or  in  its  ultimate  constitutional  results,  it  has  the 
greatest  interest.     The  council  in  which  it  was  passed  is  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls, 
and  barons  of  all  England ;  Becket  however  was  not  present, 
and  the  assembly  probably,  among  its  minor  acts,  issued  some 
sentence  against  him  and  his  relations.     The  Assize  however 
contains  no  mention  of  him.     It  is  arranged  in  twenty-two  lu  content* 
articles,  which  were  furnished  to  the  judges  about  to  make  a 
general  provincial  visitation  ^     Of  these  the  first  six  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  presentment  of  criminals  to  the  courts 
of  the  justices  or  the  sheriif  is  henceforth  to  be  made.     Inquest  The  jury  of 
is  to  be  held,  and  juries  of  twelve  men  of  the  hundred,  and  four  ^|i^. 
men  of  the  township,  are  to  present  all  persons  accused  of  felony 
by  public  report ;  these  are  to  go  to  the  ordeal,  and  to  fisire  as 
that  test  may  determine.     By  the  other  articles  all  men  are 

^  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Lesnes  in  Kent  in  honour  of  the  nuirtyr,  Mid 
became  a  canon  there  after  bis  resignation.  Ben.  Pet.  i.  338;  Mon.  Angl. 
vi.  456. 

>  Jordan  Fantosme  (ed.  Michel),  p.  70. 

'  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  long  known  only  through  the  Assize 
of  Northampton,  published  ten  years  later :  it  was  first  printed  by  Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  Commonwealth,  pp.  clxvi-clxxi.  It  will  be  found,  edited 
from  a  better  MS.,  in  Select  Charters,  pp.  134-139;  also  in  my  edition  of 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  vol.  ii.  app.  pp.  cxlix-<uiy ;  Hoveden,  ii.  cii-cv, 
248-353.  It  has  not  unnaturally  been  confused  with  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon;  and  even  Greryase,  who  was  a  contemporary,  describes  the 
Assize  of  Northampton  as  a  reenactment  of  the  act  of  Clarendon  :  *  Pro 
cujus  exsecrandis  institutis  beatus  martyr  Thomas  Cantuariensis  usi]ue 
in  septennium  exulavit'  c.  1433.  The  Assize  and  the  Constitutions  have 
nothing  in  common. 

*  TUs  Assize  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  the  I>iBlog;oA  ^  ^csi»»xtf^^  vw< 
c.  10:   as  'arcftior  assisa  quam  rex  propter  acoleanAfM  coiuiftSLVxiXi*C     ^^^ 
'BegxB  oonaiitutio  quae  est  pro  bcmo  pacis."  Ibid. 
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AMiciei  uf     directed  to  atlond  the  county  courts,  and  to  join,  if  Fe<iair«il,  h 

taSf^     tlwM  pmentmonta  *;  do  ftmiiddn  u  to  ohIwU  thajartiM^ail 

no  vau)  maj  entwiuii  k  tbtagar  taf  vbom  hm  will  aot  bt 

reqionnble  bdon  tbom ;  an  MknoiriadgmaDl  and*  brfon  At 

tt  oaanot  bs  i 


tha  ranlt  of  tbe  ordMl  it  not  to  mtc  flnn  hn 


MioEaV 


■ts 


■tihtM* 


of  bod  iJumctoT  wbo  hu  bem  prewntod  bj  tfan  faqaal ;  ow 
■beriff  IB  to  unit  utother  in  the  parndt  and  Mptnn  «f  fcgSnK 
llie  MMBotis  of  the  jwtioH  k«  to  bo  bald  in  ftiU  «Mn^  «nt 

TwD  cttriotui  krticlM  t"f  i^'-g  tho  MBltnuticil  zolrtian  cf  Ibt 
Stato  follow ;  do  oonTott  or  eollBgo  is  to  raam  nny  of  tkt 
mean  people  into  tbeir  body  withont  good  tMrinwiy  M  to 
obaracter,  and  thb  hentica  oondramad  it  tho  noHit  mmaA  tt 
Oxford  an  to  be  iFMted  aa  ontlun.  Tbe  Aam  in  te  ImIA  pad 
W  long  aa  tlie  king  ■hall  njflatfli 
i-  In  this  document  we  may  obaerrB  aantiimamtka  <£  tiw 
u.  peraMMBce  of  the  old  mmmm.  la««Miie  wm^i^  Kot  tnly 
is  the  tif^af  of  the  Bbii»«ast  snd  hnndMi^ — tbe  fiMK 
beafcjMD  of  the  tcnndHp,  and  UmiwAirith  biaMNnnl — apfdied 
to  the  canTing  «Bt  of  tbn  adiit,  but  the  very  langnage  of  tbt 
ancient  lawe  touching  Btrangen  and  fugitive  febxu  ia  ropeated*. 
The  inquest  itself  ma;  be  native  or  Nonnan,  but  there  ia  no 
doubt  aa  to  the  character  of  the  machineiy  by  which  it  ia  to  be 
carried  out.  In  the  article  which  directs  the  adminios  of  tbe 
justices  into  every  franchise  may  be  detected  one  aign  of  tbe 
anti-feudal  policy  which  the  hing  had  all  his  life  to  '""-ttii 
Ml  ^e  visitation  was  carried  out  in  the  spriiig  and  annuner  ef 
■n.  1166;  two  justices,  the  earl  of  Essex  and  Bidefd  da  Lney, 
bavelled  over  the  whole  country*,  and  the  prooaeds  of  their 
investigations  swell  the  accounts  of  the  Pipe  Boll  of  tha  year  to 
an  unusual  size.     The  enormous  receipts  under  tiia  heada  of 

'  *  HomlnsB  da  Tioheaooia  debent  v.  muou  quia  Dolnanrnt  ittiiBa  immb 
regis.'    Pipe  Boll  of  116G. 

>  Compare  this  with  GUnvill,  lib.  viii.  e.  9.  It  nnns  to  ba  tba  flm 
mention  of  tbe  diatmctiou  of  a  coart  of  record  from  Mte  not  of  leond. 

*  Compare  with  tbe  claiua  kbont  itrangen,  the  Iaws  af  Sdwwd  tto 
ConfeeKT,  o.  13;  Cunnte.aeo.  i%\'^'fii«aiV\.s8\  Hawrl.  ■■  I  «. 

*  In  eight«en  oowniin  uoua  ^«tc  ^"A  V]  'BJA^tfcWu^.JUws 
accompanied  by  tiie  e»A  t*  laaw-  vi  "      ' 
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placita^  the  chattels  of  those  who  fiedled  in  the  ordeal  ^  fines  striet  en- 
exacted  from  the  men  who  refused  to  swear  under  the  king^s 
assize',  the  goods  of  those  hanged  under  the  Assize  of  Clarendon*, 
the  expenses  of  the  gaols  which  the  Assize  ordiered  to  he  built  or 
to  be  put  in  good  repair  ^,  mark  the  accounts  of  this  and  several 
succeeding  years.  ThMtoWiries,  which  have  nothing  correspond- 
ing with  them  in  the  rolls  of  the  earlier  years,  seem  to  suggest 
the  couilHln  thifc  Om  mkniroimmkitk  theji^HHiled  wMMMiigr 
a  grqiiMMMBure  irf  lMgin.tion;  a«(«ilMipt  to  ivgiffmt^  the 
bcal  fliniiiiitration  wk^iMoe,  and  iJM  iHliatiYe  mmmmamf  a 
newIfHlMiioped  principlnr^tft^wUMkiPMess ;  a  distinct  step 
forwards  in  the  policy  of  bringing  the  royal  jurisdiction  into 
close  connexion  with  the  popular  courts,  and  thus  training  the 
nation  to  the  concentration  of  the  powers  of  the  people  in 
the  representative  parliaments  of  later  ages. 

The  immediate   results  of  the  Assize  were  by  no  means  SubeeipiMii 
transient;  the  visitation  of  1166  was  followed  by  an  itinerant provindai 
survey  of  the  forests  in  1167,  and  in  11 68  by  a  thorough  circuit^ 
of  the  shires ',  held  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  aid  which  Henry  demanded  for  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
discussion  of  this  aid  took  place  in  the  council  of  Clarendon  in 
1 166'',  for  Henry  was  not  in  England  between  that  date  and  the 
time  when  the  money  was  collected ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  under  the  recognised  feudal  principle 

'  Some  extracts  will  be  found  in  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  335,  336. 
'  'De  catallis  fogitivonim  et  eorum  qui  perierunt  in  judicio  aqnae.' 
Roll  of  II 66  :  this  entry  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  oounties. 
'  See  above,  p.  469 :  cf.  p.  397  above. 

*  *De  catallis  fugitivorom  et  suspeusomm  per  assisam  de  Clarendon.* 
Boll  of  1169. 

^  The  expenses  of  gaols  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridge, Sarum,  Malmesbury,  Aylesbury,  and  Oxford  are  accounted  for  in 
the  Roll  of  1 1 66. 

*  Alan  de  Nevill  held  the  forest  courts  in  1167 ;  iu  1 168  the  barons  who 
took  the  aid  were  Richard  of  Ilchester,  Ranald  of  Warenne,  William 
Basset,  and  Guy  the  dean  of  Waltham ;  besides  these,  Richard  de  Lucy 
acted  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  Henry  Fits-Gerold  in  Kent,  and 
William  Fit^ohn  in  Dorset  and  Somerset.    Roll  of  1 168. 

^  The  purchase  of  a  hutch,  '  Una  huchia  ad  oui^AAiefiidAa  caa^AaXAx^suosfiL 
de  militibus*  (Boll  of  11 66),  would  seem  to  fix  t\ie  diAib  oi  >^  ^da^^QS&ssD^ 
pn§erred  in  the  Uber  Niger ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exc)i«  p.  V». 
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&idor  ill  such  cnsrs.  The  asEesBiucnt  was  one  Tuarl;  on  the  knight's  fc 
and  the  number  of  knighta'  feeE  on  w]ui.'h  it  was  assessed  « 
certified  by  the  InndhoIderH  themselves.     Tlie  colteclion  c 

I  money  occupied  the  barons  for  two  years  *,  and,  as  a,\ 
from  the  action  of  the  nest  year,  did  not  satisfy  the  king,  i 
it  called  forth  great  complaints  on  tlie  part  of  the  people, 
visitation  of  the  barons  was  u^ed  for  judicial  as  well  as  financial 
purpoBea,  the  Eheriffe  had  great  opportunities  of  enforcing  justice 
as  well  as  of  inakiDg  perquiaites,  and  tlie  exaction  followiDg  Bo 
close  on  the  severe  assize  of  1 166  led  men  not  uDreaaonuhly  to 
regard  the  mechanism  employed  for  the  repression  of  crime  as 
one  of  a  series  of  expedients  for  increasing  the  receipt*  of  the 
ipJwnbi  Exobequer.  The  murmurs  of  the  people  re«Lchcd  the  king  in  _ 
iiB.  Normandy ;  and  he  had  by  this  time  other  reasooa  for  |>ayi]|^4 
a  vibit  to  England. 
Pwpoalta  U2.  Hi.,  wris  HOW  llii.>r<.ni'i!ily  woAry if  the  Beckct  controvci-S¥, 
faeir,iiiiiTa.and  the  pertinacious  underhand  hostility  of  Lewu  Vli.  He 
bad  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Bretons  to  submit  to  Qe(A«y 
bis  third  son,  whom  he  had  married  to  the  heireas  of  CoBot 
Conan ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  bis  son  Henty  Ute 
right  to  govern  England  aa  viceroy  or  sharer  iu  the  ri^ts  dl  tha 
crown,  which  could  be  conferred  only  by  the  rite  of  ooroiiKtiaB. 
With  this  object  iu  view  he  returned  in  Uarch,  1 1 70,  and  bdd  k 
great  court  at  Easter  at  "Windsor,  and  another  inunediatoly  w&tr 
^^S£^  "t  London.  In  this  second  assembly,  which  coinuded  probably 
with  the  Easter  sesaion  of  the  Ezcheqaer,  he,  by  UM^Mra- 
01  IhMj  ohpf  a^tanlr,  n^mmA  aU  the  dHHk  of  the  king- 
dom fro«s4iair  afin^  and  i^^iia  coimh^u  of  im^mf  MM 
iHri^Ttm^t^  wliich  was  to  report  to  him  on  the  14th  of  Jnae, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  of  the  younger  Henij  *.  The 
commission  of  inquiry,  the  text  of  which  is  eoctaat,  < 
thirteen  articles,  which  specify  both  the  matten  to  be  i 
gated  and  the  particular  method  by  which  the  infonnatioa  tt  to 

'  Madoi,  Hilt.  Eioh,  p.  393. 

*  The  Mtme  ofBeara  aotei  m  \p.T\(a.^Qi'Ja»»ddmi»  rf  J^b  Q^^, 
aAanruds  arclibUtuip  of  llaXi^  «A  (^«n*M  <£  CociMib. 
»  Bened.  Pet.  i.  S- 
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be  obtained.     The  ImOMR  to  whom  it  is  iiiinwML  are  to  take  Use  of  the 
the  Q«lh»  of  aH  the  ]Mran  liiinteiii  and  fiiiiliiili of  "'^^'^' 


r,  and  to  rmmmm  their  emfkmtt  as  to  the  xMcipti  of  the 
and  the  whal»flliiif  of  then:  «MMits,  of  »W%iiilups  and 
the  whole  host  of  their  temporal  officers,  of  all  the  special 
administrators  of  the  royal  demesne,  of  the  itinerant  officers  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  attiliKm  who  haf»  ted  the  o] 


of  toMliittg  the  pubkit««avy :  in  particular,  inquiry  is  to  be  Articles  of 
made  into  the  execution  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  whether  it 
has  been  justly  carried  out,  and  whether  the  officers  employed 
in  it  have  taken  bribes  or  hush-money;  into  the  collection  of  the 
aid  pur  fille  marier,  and  into  the  profits  of  the  forests  :  a  supple- 
mentary article  directs  inquiry  into  the  cases  in  which  homage 
due  to  the  king  and  his  son  has  not  been  paid^  The  great 
amount  of  business  which  thus  accrued  could  not  be  dispatched 
in  so  short  a  time  by  the  same  staff  of  officers ;  the  inquest  was 
takeu  by  twelve  '  Barons  errant,'  clerk  and  lay,  in  the  counties 
nearest  London,  and  by  similar  large  commissions  in  the  more 
distant  shires ;  they  were  probably  composed  mainly  of  the 
baronage  of  the  district,  who  would  naturally  scrutinize  with 
some  jealousy  the  proceedings  of  both  the  sheriffs  and  the 
judges  ^  The  result  was  apparently  the  acquittal  of  the  officials :  Eemovai  of 
whether  or  no  this  was  obtained  by  purchase  *,  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  them,  but  the  sheriffs  were  not  re* 
stored  to  their  sheriffdoms,  and  had  no  further  opportunity  given 
them  of  making  their  office  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  wealth 

^  Gervase,  c.  1410 ;  Bened.  Pet.  ii.  clvi.  sq. ;  Select  Chftrten,  pp.  140  sq. 
On  the  points  of  likeneMs  between  this  document  and  the  InBtruotiona  given 
to  the  Karolingian  Missi,  see  below,  chap.  ziii.  p.  613. 

'  Gervase  gives  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  Middlesex,  Berkshire,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  Bedford: — the 
abbots  of  S.  Augustine's  and  Chertsey ;  the  earl  of  Clare,  William  of 
Avranches,  Manasser  of  Dammartin,  Oerold  Fitz-Ralph,  Gilbert  de  Pinkeni, 
WiUiam  Fitz-Helton,  WUliam  Fitz-Neal,  WiUlam  Fitz-Martin,  Ralph  of 
the  Hospital,  and  Ralph  de  Dene.  In  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire 
Walter  de  Insula  and  Eustace  Fitz-Stephen  acted  *  de  Inquisitione  Vice- 
oomitimi  Angliae.'     Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  97. 

*  William  Basset,  who  had  been  sheriff  of  Leicestenihiie,  wi^  Vn  S2ii<^ 
19th  year  of  Henry  II  100  marks  'pro  fine  quoin  iedt  c\mi  t«k&  ^^  yit*^*^ 
fioiB  Buper  earn  de  Inqaidtione   Yicecomitum  Aiig)iiA!    *Atti\nrL«  ^S^>^- 
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»■»,  and  poritioo \  Bmrj  placed  ia  th«ir  Taoaat 
officer!  of  the  Exchequer  wfaora  be  knew  and 
in  Uiu  re^Mct  the  [^an  of  hia  graadfatber, 
judges  for  sherifb,  attbongh  be  avmded  tfarowiiig^  too 
the  ooontjes  into  anj  no^e  band :  the  Curia  B^ia  a^  tl 
shire  thus  are  brought  together  eloser  tiian  ever,  vhikt  a  ttv 
is  etrnck  at  the  local  influeoce  of  the  feudal  kwdk 

Anatfaa       The  Whitsantide  of  1170  was  however  markisd  1;^  ftMM 

kfag.  critical  event  than  the  inquest  of  BbetiCb.      !nw  kfr  «i 

crowned  as  Qenry  HI ;  the  ceremony  was  poriblMad  art  Iff 
Thomas  of  Canterboij,  but  hj  Roger  of  York,  aid  ^«  wh 
of  the  young  king  was  not  crowned  with  lum.  Tlua  m^  «lik 
waa  btended  by  Heniy  u  a  sign  and  seal  of  poiiv,  VM^ 
most  unfortunate  mistake.  He  had,  not  uiuiatarKDy,  aapfiA 
that  it  would  strengthen  the  sapreme  authority  to  haT«  in  Mkl 
division  of  his  donimiona  a  saBicieDt   repreeentatiTa   of  taji 

\  nuLJestj ' :   he  found  that  he  had  placed  a  dangenMU  wa^o 

^  in  the  hands  of  an  undutiful  son  :  the  minor  irrtgolaritiaa  of  tkt 

iMtprodooM  coronation-dfiy  roused  his  enemies  to  &enay;    ThoniM  BecU 

UtaBeokat  asserted  that  the  rights  of  Canterbury,  of  the  F.ngljoli  Oknd^ 
of  ChriBttanity  itaelf,  were  outraged  by  Arehbialiop  Bom's 
iutmsion ;  and  Iiewis  Vll,  hart  at  the  neglect  of  lua  dai^*«, 
and  backed  by  the  support  of  the  family  of  ChunpagM^  wW 
combined  careful  orthodoxy  with  intense  hatred  of  the  boMS 
of  Anjou,  urged  the  pope  to  put  the  kingdom  under  latodkL 
Before  these  invitations  took  effect,  Henry,  alarmed  aa  he  laigfc* 
well  be,  hastened  into  France,  reconciled  his  long  qnarrrf  witb 

Hudvof     the  archbishop,  and  authorised  his  return,     Becket  retimed  in 

Mtbop.  December,  excommunicated  the  opposing  bishops,  proroked  tht 
king  to  utter  his  angry  and  hasty  wish  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  a- 
piated  his  imprudent  and  uncbristiui  violence  bj  a  cmd  daiti^ 
on  the  Z9th  of  December,  1 1 70. 

'  Tb«  Chronicle  of  Bsnedict,  t.  £,  njt  that  how  of  tbt  slMri&  ««• 
ahortl;  after  replaced ;  but  an  examination  of  the  liita  of  the  aim  lift,  ftna 
in  the  thirtieth  Report  of  the  Deputj-Eaepar,  ibowi  that  it  waa  doM  li 
verv  few  caaea,  and  that  none  of  the  iheiina  now  itBuxred  wa>«  Mafb^i' 
again,  eioept  thoea  who  ««ra  mambtn  at  tha  Curia  Bagl^  aa  BmnH 
Olanvill  and  WOUam^auci. 

■  Benedict,  L  iji. 
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He  was  at  once  bailed  as  a  martyr  by  Lewis  Vll  and  tbe  He  ii  hailed 

AS  A  martgrr. 
count  of  Cbampagne;   tbe  monks   of  Canterbury  were  ready 

to  accept  bim  as  tbeir  patron  saint  after  deatb,  altbougb  tbey 

had  cared  little  about  bim  during  bis  life :  tbe  tide  of  miracle 

began  to  flow  immediately,  and  witb  it  tbe  tide  of  treason  and 

disaffection  around  tbe  person  of  tbe  king. 

143.  Henry's  anger  and  borror  at  tbe  murder  of  tbe  arch-  Hennrap- 

bisbop — an  act  wbicb   sbowed  in   its  perpetrators  not  only  abaolntioii. 

great    brutality,  but    a    profound    disregard    for    tbe  king's 

reputation  and  for  tbe  public  safety — surged  bim  to  apply  at 

once  in  self-defence  to  Rome.     Tbat  done,  be  must  keep  out 

of  tbe  way  of  tbe  bostile  legation  wbicb  bad  been  dispatcbed 

to  Normandy.      He  collected  bis  forces  in  tbe  ducby,  crossed  ^®.^^ 

to  England  in  August,  1171,  and  tbence  to  Ireland,  wbere  be  1171- 

remained,  receiving  tbe  bomages  of  tbe  bisbops  and  princes  of 

tbat  divided  country,  until  be  beard  tbat  tbe  legates  wbo  were 

sent  to  absolve  bim  bad  arrived  in  Normandy.    Tbis  was  in  His  abadn- 

tioiif  May  ai 
Marcb,  1172.     On  receiving  tbe  news  be  returned  as  rapidly  117a. 

as  be  bad  come,  made  bis  submission  to  tbe  papal  representa- 
tives, clearing  bimself  by  oatb  of  all  complicity  in  tbe  deatb 
of  Becket,  renouncing  tbe  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  swear-  ^^^pf»Mi 
ing  adbesion   to  Alexander  III  against  tbe  antipope.      Tbe  "73. 


submission  was  completed  at  AniBiiMS  in  September^.     As  Seoond 

.  ooronanon 

one  portion  of  tbe  pacification,  tbe  younger  Henry  was  crowned  of  the  heir, 
a  second  time,  on  tbis  occasion  in  company  witb  bis  wife,  at 
Wincbester  instead  of  Westminster,  and  by  tbe  arcbbisbop  of 
Rouen  instead  of  tbe  arcbbisbop  of  York^  Tbe  long  storm 
seemed  to  bave  ended  in  a  profound  calm.  Tbe  king  found 
time  to  demand  a  scutage  from  tbose  barons  wbo  bad  not  joined 
bim  in  his  Irish  expedition ',  and  set  to  work  with  characteristic 
elasticity  on  a  scheme  for  a  marriage  of  his  youngest  son  John 
with  the  heiress  of  Maurienne. 

144.  But  tbe  momentary  quiet  was  preparatory  to  the  real  SebelUoii. 

^  See  Benedict^  i  31,  3a  ;  Hoveden,  ii.  35-39 ;  and  p.  561  below. 
*  Bened.  i.  31.    The  queen  was  anointed  aa  well  aa  ciowii»d>\  ^^<^^Q>s&a^ 
king  was  crowned  only. 

'  Madox,  Hist  Exoh.  p.  438 :  *  De  acutagio  im!i\tcaii  o^  loa^  i^«tN):BX 
in  Hibemuua  neo  denmoe  neo  milites  pro  ae  miaearan^. 
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OjMwtftt*  bozBt  of  the  atonn,  which  had  faMn  long  gaUunBg  |d  vtfpom 
!■»■  br  more  dugeroiu  to  Henrj'i  poww  thui  tha  otKUMil-fihambv 

of  the  pope,  1^  long  ttnin  of  the  Beeket  qoairsl  had  von 
ont  hii  pKtieiice,  and  the  hmnilutios'  whioh  •fttvndod  tbs  vint 
of  the  legates  placed  him  before  hia  harona  in  a  powtion  which 
DO  English  Bovereign  had  jet  filled.  He  had  beeoma  initahi* 
and  exacting,  had  alienated  hia  wife,  and  &iled  to  aeCTm  the 
lore  of  hie  children.  Hia  rery  meeaDrea  of  refonn  had  anajad 
agunat  him  the  many  whoeeintereatB  were  affisetadbf  hie  ivftanaiL 
A  conspiracy  against  hia  life,  odntriTed  fay  Adam  de  Port^  vaa 
diacoTered '.  The  fendal  spirit  was  ready  fbr  ill  opportniutf, 
which  Lewie  Vli  wu  eager  to  make.  Tba  oU  men  wbo  »- 
merabored  Stephen's  time  were  paaaing  aw^,  and  the  yonag 
onee  were  looking  forward  to  the  role  of  a  new  gnuraliflB. 
The  Maarienne  negotiatian  waa  the  apark  that  aet  the  maai 
tlwyaoiiB  of  disaffectiDn  in  flame.  The  king's  propoaitioD,  that  a  pn^>er 
John  ■  pro-  provision  should  be  made  for  John,  was  opposed  by  his  eldest 
son  :  he  demanded  a  subatantive  share  in  the  adtniniBtration 
of  the  government ;  he  would  have  England  or  Normandy  to 
himself,  or  at  lesEt  some  territory  of  hie  own  where  he  and 
his  wife  might  be  a  real  king  and  queen*.  That  be  was 
prompted  by  Lewie  VII  and  encouraged  by  promises  of  the 
lords  of  Normandy,  England,  and  Aigou,  the  biatoriaii  of  the 
time  distinctly  asserts';  and  the  reenlt  gives  some  probability 
to  the  statement,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  in  ESngland 
an  actual  conspiracy  of  any  wide  extent  was  oa  foot.  At 
Midlent,  ii}3,  the  young  Henry  fled  from  his  father,  and  went 
Lowiw  at  once  to  Lewis.  The  king  immediately  suspected  treaaon, 
^u;  II.  and  set  the  castles  of  Kormandy  in  a  condition  of  defence.  Ko 
time  was  lost  on  either  side.  Lewis  called  a  council  at  Paris, 
in  which  he  proposed  to  assist  the  young  king  to  dethrone 
his  fotber,  and  found  a  ready  assent  from  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Boulogne,  and  Blois :  the  king  of  Scots,  his  brother  David, 
and  Hugh  Bigod  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  also  undertook  to  sappoii 
him,  and  received  the  promise  of  extensive  honoara  to  he 
'  Adam  woaldnotitMid^u  tn^uA^w  wi!Cw«^VrabMitondafa« 
nan  after;  Bened.i.3S-  He\oin«iai«tA)6»'ai.wiV.5-'™*ra«i*.-».«(i.. 
•Beiied.i.41.  'TSit-VXi. 
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bestowed  if  the  rebellion  were  successful  *.  Each  of  the  allies  Henry's 
had  a  different  ground  of  offence :  the  count  of  Boulogne  had  Franoe. 
a  claim  on  Mortain — ^he  had  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen, 
and  Henry  had  tried  to  purchase  his  rights  over  the  Norman 
county ;  the  counts  of  Blois  and  Flanders,  besides  their  ancestral 
hatred  to  Normandy  and  their  pious  indignation  on  behalf  of 
the  martyr,  had  each  his  own  private  grudge ;  Henry  had  spared 
no  man's  interest  in  his  determination  to  round  off  his  territorial 
boundaries. 

The  war  broke  out  in  June ;  and  the  news  of  the  invasion  Outbreak  < 
of  Normandy  provoked  an  immediate  rebellion  in  England.  1175. 
The  English  earls  had  watched  with  disgust  Henr3r's  pro- 
gressive measures  for  the  extinction  of  feudal  power.  Their 
castles  had  been  taken  from  them,  their  franchises  invaded, 
their  military  service  exacted  or  money  taken  in  commutation : 
every  advantage  that  the  feudal  obligation  gave  to  the  king 
he  had  used,  bvi  hm  had  aiknMd  Ihm  xm  lib<tlj  of  iywiiy 
in  VBioffiL  The  most  influential  amongst  them  had  still  very  Henry's 
great  interests  in  Normandy :  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  the  England, 
great  fief  of  Breteuil ;  the  earl  of  Chester  was  hereditary  viscount 
of  Avranches  and  Bayeux ;  William  of  Aumile,  the  son  of  that 
Stephen  who  had  been  set  up  as  a  competitor  against  William 
Rufus,  had  both  his  lordship  of  Holdemess  and  his  great 
Norman  county.  Others  had  the  fismcied  wrongs  of  a  century 
to  avenge;  the  Bigods  and  the  Mowbrays,  who  had  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  earlier  feudatories,  longed  to  realise  their  strength 
and  consolidate  their  local  power ;  the  king  of  Scots,  William 
the  Lion,  and  his  brother  David,  united  the  grudges  of  jealous 
neighbourhood  with  those  of  national  dislike  and  feudal  dis- 
content.     The    English   rebellion    comprised   nearly   all   that  The  Engli 

war  was  a 
portion  of  the  baronage  which  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  rebellkm 

Conquest  and  the  ancient  Norman  spirit.     It  was  a  Norman  Normans, 
rebellion  on  English  soil.    They  hated  Henry  as  count  of  Anjou 
not  lees  heartily  than  they  feared  him  as  king  of  England. 

^  Bened.  i.  44,  45 ;    Jordan  Fantosme  (Surtees  Societ^Y  V^*  '^~^^  ^^* 
The  latter  writer,  who  was  a  contemporary,  dQiCT\bea  «b  dfi\Mk.\A  \i<^^  V3  ^% 
\djig  of  Scots  before  waging  war  in  '  sun  p\<)nlet  ^^Y^iqsdXh  ^)^  «m^i  '^^"^ 
cfibe  word;  p.  14. 


y>g*»  The  ifar  of  1173  tngMi  ia  FnnM.-    The  c 

inradod  ^aratttaAj  from  &»  mntik,  aai  took  A"™*!*  and  iti 
oDont,  too'  wbI;  lor  tlie  ondit  of  tha  httfr;  Ii«wii  Smadad 
it  from  the  Hoth-cMt^  tad  baoBgad  Vanmul;  tlia  onl  of 
Knjrt  CSuate  at  die  Mine  time  nieed  Brittai^  is  tafolL  Haay, 
who  had  an  army  i>f  10,000  BnlMOfOD  mnmnnarina  in  Ua  p^f  *■ 
BUvehed  to  the  reb'ef  of  Vemanil,  and  drorc  Lawia  oat  at 
the  eounfarr:  he  then  moved  with  the  wtmnrt  rapidity  on 
Bkittany,  and  took  the  earl  of  Chcatar,  with  a  hoat  <d  Bnbm 
noble^  priaonen  at  DtJ.  Thia  enetgetie  defawa  jndaoad  X^via 
and  the  diaobedient  aooa  to  propoae  peaea ;  bol  in  tha  iBtemla 
of  aegotiation  Heniy  made  the  beat  nae  of  hia  tima ;  he  hceii^ 
Tendifime  to  aabmianon,  and  had  oooiplatdf  hamhbd  Ua 
cnemiea  befbra  CShriftmaa. 
Wtfti  Id  E"g'»"'<  the  abnggle  began  latw,  and  waa  pcMtiealif 

^'  decided  without  the  king's  penonal  interrention.     The  goreni- 

Tba  fetthM  ment  was  still  in  the  bands  of  Bichard  do  LD07 :  of  the  great 
earls,  William  de  UaadeTille  of  Esaez  was  &ithfal;  bo  aln 
were  William  of  Araodel  the  husband  of  Queen  Adelisa,  Re- 
ginald of  Cornwall  the  king's  uncle,  and  Hamelin  of  WarenDe 
the  king's  brother ;  so  too  were  Strongbow  the  ooDqaeror  of 
Ireland,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Northamp- 
ton, but  these  earb  were  by  no  means  a  match  in  power  w 
poution  for  those  of  Chester,  Leicester,  and  Derby'.  TIm  oarl 
of  Gloucester,  the  king's  cousin,  tried  to  avoid  taking  part  in 
the  struggle.  All  the  bishops  on  both  sides  the  water  were 
bithftil,  except  Amulf  of  Xisieux  and  Hugh  of  Darham,  irito 
Pnoeediiid  tried  to  temporise'.  Two  of  the  foithful  earls,  tfaoae  of  riiiiii 
Jortlcdir  and  Arundel,  were  with  the  king  in  France ;  and  the  defiaDce 
"'*'  of  the  countij  felt  chiefly  on  the  justiciar,  who,  on  hearing 
that  the  war  had  broken  out  in  Normandy,  determined  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  In  July,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  ComwiU, 
he  besieged  Leicester,  where  the  officers  of  the  earl  had  set 
up  the  standard  oi  revolt,  and  burned  the  town,  bat  failed 

'  Benedict,  i.s>' 

■  rbelirtoftheUn^i  n!pf0rti«nnv''<^^<'t*<'*halfBB.  o^BMS- 
dfct  (vol,  L  p.  £0> 
'  Jord,  Fantoame,  pp.  16, 1\> 
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to  take  the  castle.     Leaving  a  force  to  continue  the  siege,  the  War  in  the 
justiciar,  this  time  in  company  with  Humfrej  Bohun  the  con- 
stable, advanced  on  Berwick,  where  thej  were  detained  until 
September,  when   the  earl  of  Leicester  with  his  wife  and  a 
large  force  of  Flemings  landed  in  Norfolk,  and  was  weld)med 
by  Hugh  Bigod.     On  this  news  the  justiciar  hastened  south-  Captmmor 
wards  and,  having  been  joined  by  the  earls  of  Cornwall  and  Leicester. 
Arundel,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the  earl  and  countess  at 
Fomham,  where  more  than  10,000  of  the  Flemish  mercenaries 
were  slain.     The  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  king,  who  now 
had  in  his  own  hands  the  two  of  his  enemies  who  were  most 
dangerous  to  him  ^ 

The  contest  however  was  not  over.     Early  in  11 74  the  king  Invasioaoc 
of  Scots  invaded  Northumberland,  sent  his  brother  David  to  1174* 
the  relief  of  Leicester,  and  reduced  the  border  fortresses  one 
by  one  to  surrender.     Soger  Mowbray  who  held  the  castles 
of  Thirsk,  Malessart,  and  Azholm,  and  the  earl  of  Ferrers  who 
had  fortified  Tutbury  and  Duffield,  co-operated  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester's  knights  and  with  Hugh  Bigod,  who  was  ravaging  Oondootof 
his  own  county  with  another  Flemish  army.     Norwich  and 
Nottingham  were  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  Northampton,  in 
spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  townsmen,  was  plundered '. 
The  justiciar  ^1^  detained  in  middle  England,  apparently  un- 
certain against  which  of  the  enemies  he  should  march  first', 
and  employed  himself  in  besieging  Huntingdon :  he  could  not 
leave  the  country  unsettled  behind  him ;  the  king  of  Scots 
might  be  in  Northumberland,  but  the  youuger  Henry  and  Philip  Threatened 
of  Flanders  with  a  great  fleet  were  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  at  Anom 
Gravelines ;  the  king  had  his  hands  full  in  Poictou ;  the  count 
of  Bar  had  landed  with  mercenaries  at  Hartlepool,  and  it  was 
uncertain   which   side  the  great  Hugh   de  Puiset,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  the  most  magnificent  lord  of  the  whole  north 
jcountry,  was  about  to  take\ 

Li  this  great  emergency  the  victory  of  the  royal  party  was 

^  Benedict,  i.  58-62 ;  Jordan  Fantosme,  pp.  45-^0. 

*  J.  FMntoeme,  pp,  $$  fq.  *  IXyidu  v^.  "^^  *f^* 

'  Benedict,  L  64,  6$, 
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Pkleiiij  of    secured  by  the  fidelity  of  the  people.     The  barons  of  Yorksdirt 

■iiirouen.     and  the  whole  force  of  the  county  rallied   round  the  sheri^ 

Robert  Stuteville ;  Arclibishop  Roger  sent  hia  Tassala  uader  bii 

conatftV.le,  Robcit  <ic  TliilH  ;  Raniilf  Gkuvni,  Waiiam  de  Yewi. 

CMituroor    aod    Bernard  of  Balliol    brought  up    their    knights;    and  tfae 

««i«ii  assembled  arroy  overtook  King  William  at  Alnwick,  took  bim 

by  Eurprii^e,  (tnd  captured  him  with  the  leadiiig  meo  of  bif 

TroweMof    court.     In  Lincolnshire,  Geoffrey,  the  kincB  natural  eon,  Uw 

the  biihop-  '  ^  >  D 

•toctoT  bisliop-elect  of  Lincoln,  collected  the  army  of  the  sbire  and  tool 
Axhiilm  ;  he  then  marched  into  Yorkshire,  whore,  liia  force  io- 
creoeing  as  he  proceeded,  he  captui'cd  the  other  castles  of  thr 

AiTw»i(rf      Mowbrnye'.     In  the  meantime  the  kiug  himself  had  urriTeii. 

Aw.).  1 1".  Immediately  on  landing  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Canterburr, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  day  that  the  king  of  Scots  waa  cap- 
tured :  at  the  head  of  hia  Bralmn^ons  he  hastened  to  London, 
and  thence  to  Huntingdon,  which  surrendered  inunediately. 
From  Huntingdon  he  moved  against  Hugh  Bigod,  in  whom  no* 

Snbmiwion    the  rebellion   centred.      The   veteran   conspirator    saw   that  tlia 
oftherebnl*,  '  ,     ,  . 

coateet  nas  aopeiess;  without  a,  battle  he  made  am  MilimiMMa 
to  the  king  at  Selehatn,  and  surrendered  his  castles:  %  wsck 
after  the  bishop  of  Durham  arrived,  and  by  a  like  milsnunaa 
and  surrender  obtained  permission  for  hia  nephew,  the  oomit 
of  Bar,  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  his  forces :  the  Bame  d^r 
the  constables  of  the  earl  of  LeiceBt«r,  Boger  Mowbr»j  and 
the  earl  Ferrers,  surrendered  their  fortresaee,  and  the  atrag^ 
was  over  in  England.  The  king  returned  hastilj  to  nlieve 
Bouen  which  hia  son  was  besieging,  but  his  short  staj  had  faev 
enough  to  prove  that  the  opportunity  of  hia  enemies  wu  otv. 

Ptaoe.  Peace  was  made  in  September'. 

The  importance  of  thia  struggle,  the  last  whidi  Uie  Ibsdal 
baronage  undertook  in  arms  against  the  royal  power,  ibk} 
excuse  some  amount  of  detail*.     The  result  in  IVanee  lusf 

a  testify  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  Henry :  the  resolt  in  l^glW 

F  '  Benedict,  i.  65-69. 

I  '  '  Seignun.  en  la  me 

Put  <(uei  U  laea  dsmsuw  w 

Que  lort  en  niiio  teTwi  v>oa  \ii  Vii 
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testifies  chiefly  to  the  coustitutional  hold  which  he  had  obtained  The  mult  oi 
on  the  body  of  the  nation,  on  the  Church,  and  on  the  newer,  less  to  be 
thoroughly  Norman,  portion  of  the  baronage.  The  great  earls  chiefljf  to 
had  indeed  conducted  their  revolt  as  if  they  had  never  intended  nessof  the' 
to  be  successful.  They  had  had  no  settled  plan,  no  watchword,  p^ie. 
no  cry  by  which  they  could  attract  the  people.  They  trod  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  rebel  earls  under  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I,  and  they  shared  in  their  evil  fortune,  more  happy  than 
they  in  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  more  politic  and  more 
merciful  conqueror.  The  bishops  had  stood  firmly  on  the  king's 
side,  with  the  exception  of  Hugh  de  Puiset,  whose  temporising 
policy  had  redounded  to  his  own  confusion.  The  free  men  of 
town  and  country  had  been  faithful  at  a  great  cost.  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  and  Northampton  had  paid  dearly  for  their  fidelity, 
for  the  earls,  where  they  had  the  power,  burned  and  ravaged 
the  towns  with  twofold  satisfaction.  The  shires  had  contributed 
their  force  willingly,  and  had  done  good  work.  The  baronage 
which  had  sprung  up  since  the  b^inning  of  the  century  from 
the  families  promoted  and  enriched  by  Henry  I,  which  in  many 
cases  were  free  from  the  influence  of  Norman  connexion, — pos- 
sessing no  Norman  lands,  and  unafiected  by  Norman  preposses- 
sions, which  was  learning  the  benefit  of  law  and  social  security, 
and  being  amalgamated  day  by  day  in  sympathy  and  hopes  with 
the  bulk  of  the  English  people, — the  baronage  too  had  shown 
both  faith  and  gratitude.  The  administration  itself,  the  justiciar 
and  his  subordinates,  had  proved  equal  to  the  strain :  there  was 
no  treason  among  the  ministers ;  and  if  they  had  shown  some 
symptoms  of  weakness,  it  was  owing  to  the  sudden  and  be- 
wildering character  of  the  revolt. 

Henry's  victory  was  so  complete  that  he  could  afibrd  to  be  Henry's 
generous^;   he  saw  that  his  true  policy  was  not  to  revenge       ^^^^* 
himself  by  executions  and  confiscations,  but,  whilst  he  turned 

Fora  Bulement  11  reis  Charle,  ki  poeet^  fud  grant 
Par  lea  dudze  cumpoignuiu  Olivier  e  Bodlant.' 

Jordan  Fantosmx,  p.  6. 
'  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ii.  o.  a  :   *  Contra  numeroeam  hostium  multitu- 
dinem  soUns  Divinae  gratiae  magnitude  subvenit,  et  c^uma.  ^M^gcAx^  "^t^ 
80  Domino,  sic  in  brevi  pene  rebelles  omnes  ob\anu\\i  \iXi  \oTk!^  Vsi^a;»& 
qmun  priua,  ex  eo  quo  in&cmui  debuit,  ooD^^maxetMic  m  t«^o 

FOXw  i  I  i 
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his  enemies  into  friends  hy  hie  mercy,  to  disarm  llieiu  ( 
tuullj.     He  kept  a  tight  baud  uu  their  castlea.  many  tif  ■» 
lie  dismantled ' ;  he  probably  exacted  considerable  sunis  by  w^  ^ 
of  ransom ;  but  he  vheA  no  blood  and  seized  no  inherilauc««. 

145.  He  took  further  advuntoge  of  his  practical  EQpreniBcy 
in  the  country  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  organicAtion  which  he 
bad  begun ;  and  one  result  of  the  rebellion  was  his  more  con- 
"^  tiauous  residence  in  England.  Aft«r  bis  return  from  France 
''^i  in  1175  bo  stayed  two  whole  years  in  the  country;  holdinB 
constant  councils  and  enforcing  fresh  measures  of  cousolidfttion. 
He  had  now  filled  up  the  episcopal  sees  that  bad  been  vacant 
unce  the  Becket  quaiTel ;  Kichard  of  Ilchester  and  John  of 
Oxford  hud  become  bishops  of  Wiucheat«r  and  Norwich:  tJie 
chanceUorEhip,  which  had  long  been  in  abeyance  or  in  com- 
mission, was  given  to  Rnlpb  de  "Warncville,  treaaurer  of  York, 
who  lived  in  Noi  uiaiidy  and  discharged  his  duties  by  means 
of  a  vice-chancellor,  Walttir  of  Coutances '.  The  reality  of  the 
king's  reconciliation  with  the  Church  was  exhibited  bj  hu 
attendance  with  his  son  at  an  ecclesiastical  cooncil  held  by 
the  new  archbishop,  Richard  of  Dover,  at  'Westmiiuter,  tfae 
week  after  bis  arrival,  in  May  1175.  That  WbitmintidB  bs 
held  bis  royal  court  at  Reading ',  where  he  compelled  the  eail 
of  Qloncester  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and  showed 
his  consciousness  of  bis  own  strength  by  severely  enfoniDg  tlv 
forest-law  against  the  barons.  After  a  conference  with  the  WeU 
princes  at  Oloucester  *,  in  which  he  forced  them  and  the  bordw 


■  Wm.  Newb.  ii.  c.  38.  The  writa  of  mauum  tomOiiBg  the  oHlIg* 
miu  over  uvenJ  yean.  Oiden  were  given  for  dianuullii^  tbtni  Iininn 
difttelj  after  tbe  wu  ;  K.  Diceto,  e.  585.  Then  wan  ouiiod  out  in  1176; 
Bened.  i.  iii,  114,  116  (aee  below,  pp.  484,  4B5).  Oa  Oa  TertonUn  rf 
the  ekrli  in  1177  their  cutlea  were  Bttll  retilned  in  the  kiiig'a  hudi 
(Bened.  i.  134,  1 35).  The  Mine  year  all  the  royal  outlea  in  the  maA 
changed  their  officen  (Bened.  i.  160),  and  shortlj  after  (ibid.  L  17S) 
the  council  adviaed  the  king  to  keep  in  hand  tlicaa  of  the  bMiiiii  (f 
Durham. 

■  B.  IKc  c  567.  EeheldUttlliiSi,  when  the  Uoggava  UtoUisw 
Geoffrey. 

»  •CuriKaetfertttmieKVOHi?    ""***■  ^:3^'^*lj_, 
•  •  Magnom  teaueraA  ooMfimm  •ie>^Qfli»«*«l*«»i*- 
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barons  to  swear  peace,  he  held  a  great  council  at  Woodstock  ^,  Councils  of 
where  he  filled  up  the  vacant  abbacies,  and  issued  an  edict  by 
which  the  persons  who  had  been  lately  in  arms  against  him  B^|7  ^^ 
were  forbidden  to  come  to  court  without  a  summons ;  no  one 
was  to  remain  at  the  court  between  sunset  and  sunrise  without 
permission ;  and  no  one  on  this  side  the  Severn  was  to  wear 
arms  as  a  part  of  his  ordinary  habit ;  men  had  gone  about  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  sharp  knives  too  long  \    Thence  he  went  at  Liohfield. 
to  Lichfield,  where  he  hanged  four  knights  for  the  murder  of 
a  forester :  thence  to  Nottingham,  where  he  Ifeld  a  great  visita-  at  Notting- 
tion  of  the  forests,  and,  notwithstanding  the  expostulation  of 
the  justiciar,  exacted  large  sums  as  fines  for  the  waste  of  the 
vert  and  venison,  which  he  had  himself  during  the  war  autho- 
rised his  supporters  to  destroy  \     This  conduct,  which  was  in 
itself  unjustifiable,  was  probably  provoked  by  the  extravagance 
with  which  the  permission  had  been  used.     He  next  went  to  at  Twk. 
York,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Scots  and  the  homage 
promised  by  the  king  at  the  peace  of  Falaise.     In  October  heatWindaor. 
held  a  great  council  at  Windsor  *,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Connaught.     Immediately  after  Christmas  he  called  ^"^'^  ^ 
a  great   council  at  Northampton,  in  which  he  renewed  andampton. 
amplified  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  ^ 

The  state  of  the  kinQ:dom  since  the  death  of  Becket  had  been  intenwi 

...  adminis- 

80   unsettled,  that  the  measures  which  the  inquest  into  thetration. 
conduct  of  the  sherifis  was  intended  to  promote  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  suspended:    but  the  administration  had  not 

for  one  moment  been  disturbed  in  its  ordinary  course.     TheTaxeior 

.  •  117*  and 

king  had  exacted  the  scutage  for  the  Irish  expedition  in  11 7  2, 1173. 

and  in  1173  six  detachments  of  Exchequer  officers  had  taken 

a  tallage  throughout  the  country,  and  held  courts  of  justice  at 

'  '  Magnum  coram  praedictis  regibuB  celebravemnt  [episcopi]  concilium.* 
Boned,  i.  93. 

^  Ibid. :  *  In  ipso  autem  ooncilio  praecepit  rex  publico  edicto/  &c. 

'  Ibid.  p.  94. 

*  Ibid.  p.  loi  :  '  Congregatis  apud  Windesbovera  .  . .  archiepiscopo  Can- 
tuarienai  et  episoopia  Anglme  et  comitibus  et  baronibus  terrae  susa. 

^  'Magnum  concilium  de  statu tui  regni.*     'Bennd. V.  lo*] .    ^ Ostvca  «^>.- 
scopifl,  cowitihuB,  btLtonihuB,  militibus  et  a^  homiinb^ia  a>xuO    'Bii«T^^:fiN«>'» 
c,  388. 


T     1     *» 
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Tha  next  jwr,  %  year  of  w,  laft  ao  !£■•  tat 
jodioUl  ImBmeai,  bnt  in  117$  thfl  ihiuM  mn  Tiritod  by  jimUum 
agun,  Eaoh  year'^  aoeoont  pranntt  t  diflbmit  ami^aMat  if 
oinniita,  or  a  different  staff  of  jiHlgaa.    Hm  Aariae  of  XToEtb- 

•inptiHi  placed  thia  joriadiotioa  on  a  mora  punraamit  fiMft'F'g 

Tbe  Jmh  of  NorttaB^toi  was  wnud  in  Jaonnrf,  1176*, 
and  formed,  like  that  ot  darendon,  a^i^of  iB^mttmm  for 
the  if^HHt  JMlii^  It  eontains  **■"■*—"  artifilf,  laaaj  rf 
diem  marked  bj  a  uantitj  wbioh  oontiMla  an&Tannl)^  wift 
the  oharaetar  of  t&e  eariier  document,  bat  wliieh  was  do  doairt 
called  for  by  the  conation  is  whidi  the  eonntiy  bad  beam  kft 
by  the  late  war.    The  pnniahment  of  ftiiatm  ia  tnada  mon  enal 

nt  than  before ;  ttringent  meaBtires  ara  direated  «gr"irt  filgbnM 
and  ontiawB,  and  the  manner  of  proNnting  the  report  cf  the 
inqneat  ia  defined  la  nearly  the  lanie  laagnage.  Bat  tfco  m- 
flaence  of  the  commlBaion  of  1170  Ib  traceable;  the  Bfaeriffs  are 
not  now  asBooiated  wjth  the  justicea  as  the  peiwms  to  whom  the 
report  U  to  be  mtule,  and  a  particular  inqniry  is  ordered  into 
the  receipts  of  the  king's  bailifls.  Other  articles  have  specisl 
reference  to  the  recent  rebellion ;  every  man,  be  he  earl,  baron, 
knight,  freeholder,  or  Tillein,  ie  to  take  tbe  oath  of  feallj,  or  to 
be  arrested  aa  the  king's  enemy;  the  castles,  the  deBtmctioi] 
of  which  had  been  ordered,  are  to  be  really  deatroyed ;  and 
report  is  to  be  made  to  the  king  as  to  the  performance  of  the 

-  duty  of  castle-guard  by  those  who  are  liable  to  it.  Nor  ww 
the  visitation  confined  to  criminal  jurisdiction ;  the  judges  wen 
to  take  recogBttuBis  of  norci  dinri^^  and  to  hear  every  tort 
of  plea  that  was  cognisable  under  royal  writ  touching  fieb  of 
half  a  knight's  fee  or  less.  In  their  fiscal  caparity  the^  vere  to 
examine  into  the  escheats,  wardships,  crown  lands  and  churches. 
The  fourth  article  directs  that,  in  tbe  case  of  the  death  of  a  Grae- 
holder,  the  rights  of  his  family,  his  will  and  his  debts,  an  to  be 

-  provided  fur  before  the  relief  is  paid  U>  his  lord  :  and  that  qws- 
tions  arising  as  to  the  nature  of  his  tenure  are  to  be  decided  \lj 

-  a  recognition  of  twelve  men.     This  clause  ia  probably  tlie  text 

'  Pipe  Bolls  ot  the  »evewi  ^e*™  V  ■tt»aoi.Ja*.^^^-»-%mi^ 
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of  the  law  on  which  the  a«iBi  of  Mmf^tikmm^kr  as  a  part  of  Diirision of 
the  regular  process  was  founded.  The  6x«0Hli6ii  of  the  MHHMntoiix  ' 
of  NorihHBpton  was  coBHiifelii  to  si^tdMMhvents, 


of  thsMla^fHi*;  to  each  detachment  a  cluster  of  coun- 
t  ties  or  circuit  was  assigned :  of  the  eighteen  judges,  eight  were 
\  barons  acting  as  sheriffs  at  the  time,  and  in  most  cases  one  of 
the  three  was  sheriff  of  one  of  the  counties  in  his  circuit.  The 
lists  of  sheriffs  show  a  considerable  change  of  officials  in  the 
year  following  the  assize,  with  the  marked  result  of  throwing 
the  sheriffdom  more  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  court. 

The  years  1176  and  1177  were  occupied  with  constant  coun-  Ooondlsor 
cils,  in  which  all  sorts  of  business  were  transacted  :  the  disputes  ii99- 
l>etween  the  two  archbishops  furnished  occupation  for  more 
than  one  ';  the  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  with  the  king 
of  Sicily  was  considered  in  another ';   in  a  great  council  at 
Winchester,  on  Ifichaelmas-day,  11 76,  the  king  took  all  the 
castles  of  the  kingdom  into  his  bands,  not  even  sparing  those 
of  the   faithful   Richard  de  Lucy*;    and  in  a  court  held  at 
Westminster,  November  12°,  he  received  the  ambassadors  of 
l)oth  emperors,  and  several  minor  princes.    In  ii77,a8in  117 6, 
Northampton  was  the  place  chosen  for  the  January  council*; 
in  a  court  held  in  February  at  Winchester,  the  king  directed  Inqneit  int 
a  new  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  the  royal  bailiffs,  and  issued 
summonses  for  a  general  feudal  levy  ^ ;  at  the  beginning  of  Lent 

^  The  names  of  the  judges  are  given  in'  the  Chronicle  of  Benedict, 
i.  107,  108. 

'  There  was  a  council  of  clergy,  March  14,  at  Westminster  to  meet  the 
Roman  legate;  there  the  two  archbishops  quarrelled;  on  the  15th  of 
August  a  council  of  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  met  to  settle  the  strife; 
Bened.  i.  112,  118. 

'  On  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  ambassadors  Henry  called  together  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  aapientiores  of  the  kingdom  on  the  35th  of 
May;  the  subject  was  discussed  and  *habito  tractatu  communi'  the  proposal 
was  accepted.'    R.  Diceto,  c.  590 ;  Bened.  i.  116. 

*  Bened.  i.  1 24 ;  R.  Diceto,  c.  594. 

*  R.  Diceto,  c.  595. 

*  *  Magnum  celebravit  concilium  cum  episcopis,  comitibus  et  baronibus 
suis.'    Beued.  i.  132. 

^  The  sheriff  were  to  report  at  the  Easter  Exchequer:  'Praeteroa  vh\d«0Dk. 
per  consilia  fiuniliarium  suorum  mandavit  ommbna  ooim\A\>\i%  «N.\s»xQrc£\sQa^ 
et  mili^ibiur  r^gni  qni  deeoin  oapite  tenebant,  quod  onai  ooceM&ocA  tosdrN^ 
eseeni  bene  pMnti  equia  et  annis  apud  Londomaa  m  oo\ab^«S&  ^^\)sl^%mSkaa 
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BpuUi       •  great  assembly  was  held  in  London,  in  wUek  Homy  MtitHiBd 

iiff.  between  the  kings  of  Oastille  and  Nairam  with  the  adviae  of 

his  conrt^;  in  ICaj  the  king  hdd  a  oooncil  at  Geddiqglai  to 

treat  '  of  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  reafan/  and  mwUmb^  d 

Oxford  to  witness  the  nomination  of  John  as  kiog  of  Inland^ 

and  the  partition  of  that  country  among  the  bavooa  who  had 

Vaudiaiefy  joined  in  the  adventure  of  the  conqnest'.    The  neoct  tnontt  at 

Bgition  to    Winchester  all  the  tenants-in-chief  were  called  tf^pBHiar  to  hssr 

the  king's  purpose  of  going  to  Normandy,  and  to  pcepaxe  ts 

accompany  him*.     A  great  expedition  was  oontemphted,  bat 

the  necessity  for  war  was  averted  for  the  time^  and  the  foraa 

returned  home^  spared  from  the  danger  of  affording  m  pnesdest 

for  foreign  service  in  time  to  come.    But  although  the  annj 

was  not  needed  in  Normandy  the  king^s  preasoDoe  waa  indis- 

Hflnrj         pensable^  and  in  August  he  left  England  for  a  ysar;  dmng 

which  the  country  enjoyed  profound  quiet. 
HmShm        He  returned  in  the  following  July,  and,  as  usual,  signalised 


lit  J^an^  a  i^^ 

""**        his  presence  by  some  energetic  reforms.     This  time  his  zeal 


took  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  the  Curia  Regis, 
that  the  meaaores  of  the  jnatMas  had  hasB  o|ifHsaBBV%  that 
their  number  was  far  too  great:  eighteen  judges  are  said  bj 
the  chronicler  to  have  been  acting  at  once ;  poasibly  the  eighteen 


Hiaehanget  who  hail  gone  on  circuit  in  1176.     WiliMMt  asMaflj^  dk 

Regis.         these  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  choav-^Ape  of  Mb 


own  immediate  svfants,  two  elerks  and  thsift^layMBim  bslbBe 
whom  he  otdsred  all  the  complaints  of  hia  potple  tm^ 


» 


> 


secuturi  eum  inde  in  Normanniam  et  moraturi  Becum  per  unam  annnm  in 
partibus  transmariniB  ad  custamentum  eorum.*    Bened.  i.  138. 

^  'Mandavit  archiepisoopiB,  episcopis,  oomitibuB  et  bAroiiibiit  todiii 
Angliae  quod  essent  aa  eum  apud  Lundonias  Dominica  proxima  post  capol 
jejuoii;  habittirus  enim  erat  iUorum  concilia  de  quodam  judicrio  &ciendo 
inter  duos  reges  Hispaniae.*  Bened.  i.  1 39.  *  Venenmt  tot  abbates,  tol 
decani,  tot  archidiaconi  quot  sub  numero  non  cadebant.  Venenint  edam 
illuc  oomites  et  barones  regni  quorum  non  est  nameniB.*  Ibid.  145. 
*  Archiepiscopus  Cantuariensis  et  episcopi  Angliae  qui  aderant  et  oomiifls 
et  barones  regni .  .  .  adjudicaverunt.*    Ibid.  151. 

*  Bened.  i.  160,  162. 

*  '  Venerunt  etiam  iUuc  ad  eum  comites  et  barones  et  mflitoo  regni  ni 
per  smnmonitionem  suam.  .  . .  Congregatis  itaque  omnibtui  in  nrbe  Win* 
toDiae  rex  per  oonsiUum  eotxmi  \x«sAKt«^Al\^c>\MI!EL  auam  distolit.* 

f.  178.    Tlie  king  himseU  MiXodi  KxxigaaX  vi'^^^easA.v.x^x  «&&. 
«^uly  I5>  1 1 78;  ibid.  207. 
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the 


Richard  de 

and  who  had  been  faithful  in  1 179- 


ruMlriiig  th»-iMMler  MM».iov  iik 

be  decided  with  the  council  of  the  wise  ^     In  thii 

traced  the  fooadslltti  of  the  Co<rt  tff  Klig'a  BmmIi  as 

conuBittoe  of  tlie^-€un»:BipB;  whilal  tlM  ]Mirer  of 

s^pfMttk,  as  now  MMTved  to  th*  kag,  marks 

in  the  dflMlopBcnt  of  the  judMiil  ffitan 

equtehk*  and  a^piU*^  jwMiifeMM  tqnmgb     The  immediate 

effect  of  this  measure  is  uncertain,  for  the  two  following  years 

produced  greater  changes,  both  personal  and  official. 

Soon  after  Easter,  11 79,  RiclMni  4t  iMcy,  who  \mk 
chki  JMlukr  for  Iwij  fiiii  ymsk 

to  the  king  and  just  to  the  people  during  the  whole  time,  re- 
signed his  office,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lesnes,  which 
he  had  founded'.  Henry  took  advantage  of  the  event  to  re- 
model the  provincial  administration  :  in  a  great  council  held  at 
Windsor,  setting  aside  the  anmigBBMBt  of  mmrwmmaim  so  lately 
devised,  he  diviikd  Engkiid  into  foar  clidlrlsls,  Bm*»  Wti*, 
Midimid,  and  Nortit  To  each  of  these  fiv^JaiigSB  we» 
one  iMbop,  one  or  two  iihipiaii  or  darin,  and  tinw  or 
kijfBMa.  The  northern  circuit  had  no  bishop,  but  six  judges, 
one  of  whom  was  Baniilf  QknviU.  Of  the  whole  body  only 
eight  had  been  before  employed  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and 
most  of  the  new  justices  are  traceable  as  succeeding  in  process 
of  time  to  sheriffdoms  and  other  high  offices '.  The  ^port 
of  the  commission  was  made  to  the  king  in  August,  but 
the  accounts  appear  in  the  roll  of  1180.  Ralph  de  Diceto 
explains  the  measure  as  an  attempt  on  the  king's  part  to  use 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Norwich,  and  Ely  as  checks  on  the  Wiree 
lay  officials,  or  at  least  so  to  bind  Inr  and  elonnl  ininwwii  in  among  the 

Judgw. 

the  amngiiiMut  as  te  iaean  tiqeiiihie  tiwtaMBi  for  tt»  llli- 


^ 


ganli  ^  The  expedient  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  successful : 
it  was  not  repeated;  Bemlf  QimTill,  the  great  lawyer,  was 
almost  immediately  after  appomM  to  the  place  which  Richard 

*  Bened.  i.  207.    See  below,  p.  601. 

'  Bened.  i.  338.    'Tunc  rex  congregatis  episcopis  et  comitibus  et  ^ro> 
ceribus  regni . . .  communi  eorum  oonnlio,  coraia  Te^  %X\o  %\vs>  ^nSxwN.  \e^ 
quatuor  partes  iin^liAUi.'  Ibid. 


ConttiMional  Bufory.  [<^1 

d»  Imbj  had  liaId*,Mtd  tinder  hu  adaunNtntioD  A*  ka^s1a«r 
K  and  Tuied  experiment  oune  to  Mt  aod.  It  b  pnUik  tta^  ta 
'  Ittthfol  disclurge  of  da^,  and  an  inTatiTe  or  ad^itnliTe  gnna 

for  legal  proceedings,  be  oame  iq»  to  bia  auatac'i  Idanl  tf  a  goad 
jndge. 
ifMjMn      1^6.   The  remaining  yean  of  Hanijr  funab  IxUHs  ttst  ■ 
'■■Br  TL  ^  oonatitational  importamcs.     He  paid  dniiag  the  tiaia  far 
long  Tiiiti*  to  England,  and  on  eaoh  oeoadon  left  tlie  infaiH 
Fu  iiiiangii  "^  **'"  P^'Msnoe.    In  iiSo  he  ordered  a  new  ennagi^  tbeaeeood 
^  "*^        ooinage  (^  the  reign ;  for  the  promiae  made  at  ihs  toaafy  of 
A^tf      'Wallingford  had  been  redeemed  in  1158*.    iMHto  b*  immi 
^*>       theAaHMiiiHibrwhichhedireetod  thairiMlaalUiafria- 
nien  of  the  con]lb7  to  provide  themaalTta  with  anaosr  aa- 
eording  to  their  means,  and  the  inqniry  bf  oadi  tt  Ic^sl  jvisa 
to  determine  the  Uabili^  of  each*.    Itta  aama  jaar  he  made 


*  The  dates  iire  m  foUom : — In  April,  1 1  So,  tlie  king  went  to  Nonmndf ; 
he  ratunied  July  17,  itSl.  He  left  Main  tiimh  3,  1183;  retmnfaig 
Jane  to,  11S4.     He  left  again  April  10,  iiSj,  and  returned  A|»il  17, 


Leaving  next  FebnurT  17.  1187.  lie  retained  Jaanaiy  je^  il.-. 

Hli  final  departure  from  England  took  plaos  Jnlj  to^  llSS,  at^  be  dkd 
Jal;  6. 1 189. 

*  See  above,  p.  334.  Tbs  oRenoei  of  the  ooinen  had  called  forth  mm* 
ver7  eeveie  mfaaurei  on  the  part  of  Hmirj  I,  who  by  hie  ohaiifr  liad 
pronuied  to  aeoure  the  purity  of  the  coina^.  William  of  1 
(Hilt.  Nov.  ii,  {  34)  mentioui  the  depredatdon  of  the  ooin  •■  ■ 
Stephen,  and  llie  private  coinage  of  the  baroni  waa  one  of  the  potnta  natad 
by  William  of  Newburgh  at  the  lame  period  (above,  p.  3)8).  Hbbit  hid 
very  eariy  taken  meoaum  to  netore  the  coin  to  iti  due  wei^t,  aad  had 
Mdered  a  common  coinage  fnt  the  whole  oonnbry  to  be  itnuk,  whleh  akM 
wan  to  be  taken  at  the  Exchequer;  Dialogui  i.  0.  3.  In  tho  Pipe  BoU 
of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  ate  Kona  sotfaee  at  the  pnnishment  ef 
fraudulent  moneyen  1  but  the  Bret  mention  of  the  '  oonuuntatfe  mteMtM* 
is  in  1158.  The  new  coinage  of  1180  wai  recuved  by  tba  people  ntit 
nupicion  (W.  Newb.  iii.  c  1;) ;  but  the  aavere  nMMona  agwal  the 
moneyen  were  again  neewnry.  Ad  aariia  waa  laned  I^  wUeb  the 
payment  of  the  old  coin  waa  declared  nnlawfbl  after  **'"*'*----  and  An 
new  coinage,  atruck  under  the  management  of  FhUin  Araar,  •  nathe  of 
Touiaine,  waa  thee  forced  into  circulation.  Unlnokily  PUbi  waa  faoaj 
oonaiving  at  the  frauda  of  the  moneyen  ;  the  mblor  oAnden  wot 
puniahed,  but  he  wae  pardoned,  and  eacaped  to  f^anoe.  Balph  Kfaar 
taya  the  blame  on  the  king  and  the  archuahop  of  Cauteibiirj :  '  Bam( 
himaetf  corrupted  by  Archbiehop  Richard,  he  anffvad  the  coin  to  m 
comipCed,  and  neverthelen  hanged  the  coirupten  of  it ;'  '~  '  * 
Anrtruther),  p.  168.  «.  a.  Ttwdio,  o.  ' 
Hiat.  Eieh.  iSgaq.;  Benei^Ws  li.  ^^  ^ 

'  Bonedicit,  i.  aj8  m.  -,  'B.ovoAbii.vi, 
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his  son   Geoffrey  chancellor.     In   11 84   he  promulgated  the  AMteeofthe 
«f  WMdriMli)  a  co«b  flC'iHest  onttMnMi^  which  were  (i»4- 
it,  but  somewhat  less  inhuman  than  the  customs  of 
his  grandfather  \     In  1186  he  filled  up  the  vacant  churches, 
obJMftfai9  in  a  sigattnaMiray  to  the  eledMlMMiie  dUkm/mn^ 
his  Mori  to  the  UlkspriM,  and  thus  delaying  the  promotion 
of  Richard  the  Treasurer,  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  Herbert  the  Poor, 
and  other  rising  men '.     The  same  year  he  assembled  an  army  Ij^f"^  ^ 
for  an  expedition  to  Galloway,  but  at  Carlisle  he  received  the  "«*. 
homage  of  the  rebellious  lords,  and  returned  home,  taking  a 
scutage  of  his  barons  '.     Ib  hM^  aftsv^iWiilMck  of  the 
of  JartMilim,  he  obtaiiaA<  fama  a  grefl^  flHiiHial  0MMII  at 
G0ddii^|lin«  a  pnarfM  of  mMlkm  to  be  cMlritalid  immim 
the  Ctamde,  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  which  his 
favourite  plan  of  inqaiit  kgr  JM^  w«»  npiii  eflifiqpai.     But 
although  these  acts  have  an  importance  of  their  own,  the  real 
interest  of  this  period  of  Henry's  life  lies  outside  of  England, 

^  Benedict,  i.  323.  324  ;  Hoveden,  ii.  243  ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  149-152. 

'  Benedict,  i.  346  :  *  Bex  .  .  .  electioni  de  iUis  fiu;tae  oonsentire  noluit, 
respondens  illos  satis  divites  esse,  et  se  de  caetero  nunquam  daturum 
episcopatum  alicui  pro  amore,  vel  oonsanguinitate,  vel  conolio,  vel  preoe, 
vel  pretio,  sed  illis  quos  elegerit  sibi  Dominus.' 

'  Benedict,  i.  348  ;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  441. 

*■  *  Convocatis  aixihiepisoopo  et  episcopis  et  comitibus  et  baronibus  regni.* 
Benedict,  ii.  33.  The  ordinance  is  in  Benedict,  ii.  30 ;  Hoveden,  ii.  335 ; 
Select  Charters,  pp.  152,  153.  The  councils  of  the  later  years  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  above  notes,  were  as  follows :—' 

In  1 184  Rannlf  Glanvill  held  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  pope's 
demand  of  an  aid  from  the  clergy;  Bened.  i.  311.  The  king  returned 
to  England  on  the  loth  of  June,  and  held  a  council  with  the  bishops  and 
monks,  at  Reading,  Aug.  5  ;  at  Windsor,  Oct.  23 ;  and  at  London,  Deo.  2  ; 
R.  Dioeto,  c.  619. 

In  1185  the  king  held  a  council  of  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  barons 
on  the  1 7th  of  March,  at  Clerkenwell,  to  discuss  a  crusade  ;  Bened.  i.  336 ; 
R.  Diceto,  c.  626.  At  the  Easter  court  he  knighted  John,  and  gave 
the  county  of  Huntingdon  to  the  king  of  Scots.  On  April  16  he  went 
abroad. 

In  1 186,  having  returned  April  27,  he  met  the  bishops  and  deisy  at 
Eynsham,  May  25 ;  the  council,  which  was  held  for  Uie  election  of  biuiops, 
sat  for  eight  days ;  R.  Diceto,  631 :  and  a  similar  assembly  was  held  at 
Marlborough,  Sept.  14.  At  Christmas,  at  Guildford,  a  very  solemn  court 
was  held,  and  the  grand-serjeanties  usual  at  the  coronations  were  per- 
formed ;  Bened.  ii.  3. 

In  1 187,  on  Feb.  17,  the  king  went  abroad ;  lie  Tc^\iTiitt\  3«cl.  >j^<.  w^^. 

In  I  iSS,  on  Feb,  11,  he  held  the  council  at  Qedd^ig;u»i\  csn  ^^ca  ^c:t<^  ^ 
JaJjr  he  went  abroAd,  and  never  returned. 
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Wwrfn  ill  hiB  oont«|M||k  hiB  dMMtot  MB  ftnd  KiBBdHI^  tf 
ftM^  Daring  these  rtrugg^ee  the  BogliBh  fauonagey  at  a 
rule,  was  fiuthfol:  bat  had  the  great  earla  mw9a  iriahad  ta 
renew  their  pretengiona»  they  were  too  tightly  bound  bj  the 
royal  policy  of  preoaation  or  by  peraonal  gr»titad«.  Hiqgh 
Bigod  had  dosed  his  uneaay  career  in  1177:  the  eatl  of  Cheater 
had  been  restored  to  the  royal  &Tonr  and  made  usefbl  in 
Ireland  the  same  year;  he  died  in  ii8t ;  the  eail  of  Leiaaster 
had  recovered  his  estates,  with  the  eiception  of  the  esatls^ 
in  1177,  and  continaed  fiuthfol;  althoogfa,  when  the  yoong 
king  rebelled  in  1183,  it  was  thoaght  neoeasaty  to  imprison 
him  as  well  as  his  wifeS  to  keep  them  oat  of  miecfaief:  and 
the  same  precaation  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  eari  of 
Gloacester  and  others:  'Roger  Mowbray  went  on  e  cmaade  in 
1 186. 
Rebdlkm  of  There  is  no  trace  of  any  sympathy  felt  in  England  for  the 
SODS  in  1183.  revolt  of  the  king's  sons  in  1183;  and  if  there  had  been  any 
such  feeling,  the  short  duration  of  the  struggle,  which  dosed 
at  the  death  of  the  young  king  in  June,  would  have  prevented 
its  manifestation :  but  the  war  was  really  confined  to  the 
Poictevin  provinces.  The  rebellious  son,  on  whom  much  empty 
sentiment  has  been  wasted,  was  a  showy  and  ambitious  man, 
possessed  of  popular  accomplishments,  and  professing  83rmpathy 
with  the  baronial  party  which  his  father  was  constantly  em- 
ctuuracter  of  ployed  in  repressing  ^.  He  had  some  gifts  that  hia  fiftther 
Hetuy.  wanted,  or  did  not  take  the  pains  to  exhibit;  and  either  by 
these,  or  as  a  result  of  his  father's  unpopularity,  won  fiom 
the  annalists  of  the  time  the  character  of  a  popular  fiavourite. 
His  conduct  however  was  that  of  an  unprindpled,  ungrate- 
ful son,   a  faithless    brother,   and  a  contemptible    politician; 

*  Bened.  i.  294.  The  importance  of  the  oomitess,  who  is  almoct  Alwftyi 
mentioned  as  present  where  ber  husband  was,  is  worth  notice.  She  wm 
Petronilla,  the  heuress  of  the  £unily  of  Grantmesnil.  The  earrs  mother  wu 
daughter  of  Ralph  Guader,  by  the  daughter  of  William  Fiti-Osbem :  he 
and  his  wife  thu8  represented  three  families  which  attributed  their  downftU 
to  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons. 

'  This  appears  especially  in  Aquitaiue,  where  he  WM  regarded  m  • 
martyr,  and  where  it  waa  «aA!\  \.\aX  Tfi^T»ic\fia  ^«ce  wroag^t  at  hia  taah, 

tee  the  extracts  from  \.Vie  wcmou  olTasvccAa  K9M^^)B^>a&.^^2klvmf8Ma^8. 

iref.  p.  Ivii. 
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he  was  in  fact  a  puppet  in  tbe  hands  of  his  father-in-law,  of 
his  mother,  or  of  the  feudal  partj  in  England,  Normandy, 
and  Aquitaine. 

The   contest  with   Richard,  which   occupied  the  last  year  Quietnewof 
of  the  king's  life,  was  watched  by  the  English  with  even  less  dunng  the 
anxiety ;  for  they  had  little  fear  of  the  issue,  and  knew  very  troubles, 
little  about  Richard.     The  sudden,  profound,  and  fatal  discomfi* 
ture  of  the  king  took  the  nation,  as  it  took  the  whole  western 
world,  by  surprise  *, 

The  internal  administration  of  these  years  was  remilar  and  Judicial  and 

...  ,  flnancial 

peaceful.     Year  after  year  the  judicial  and  financial  officers  progress, 
make  their  circuits  and  produce  their  accounts :  both  judicial 
and  financial  receipts  accumulate ;   and   the  gross  income  of 
the  last  years  of  the  reign  reached  the  sum  of  £48,000'.  Ranulf  * 

Glanvill  also  during  this  time  drew  up  or  superintended  the 
composition  of  the  Liber  de  Legibus  AngHae^  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  Curia  Regis  in  its  earliest  form  depends: 
to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  belongs  the  IHalogus  de  Scaccario 
of  Richard  Fitz-Neal',  and  the  recension  of  the  English  laws 
which  also  is  ascribed  to  Glanvill  ^  It  is  possible  that  all 
three  works  °  were  drawn  up  at  the  king's  command,  to  put 
on  record  tbe  methods  of  proceeding  which  had  depended  too 
much  hitherto  on  oral  and  hereditary  tradition. 

Henry  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  11 89,  having  to  the  last  Henry's 
week  of  his  life  refused  to  allow  to  Richard  the  recognition 
of  the  barons  as  his  successor,  and  possibly,  in  his  irritable  and 
exhausted  condition,  nursing  some  idea  of  disposing  of  his  king- 
dom, as  the  Conqueror  had  done,  in  favour  of  his  younger  son '. 

^  Hoveden,  ii.  pref.  pp.  lix-lxxii. 

'  Pipe  Roll  of  the  iHt  of  Richard  I,  i.e.  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas, 
1189 ;  a  month  after  Richard's  coronation. 
'  It  was  begun  in  1 1 76,  but  contains  notices  of  events  as  late  as  1 1 78. 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  aiSsq. 

®  The  Dialogus  is  dedicated  to  the  king:  'Rex  illustris,  mundanorum 
principum  maxime.*     Praef. :  Select  Charters,  p.  161. 

*  The  story  of  Giraldus  (De  Inst.  Pr.  lib.  iii.  c.  a),  that  he  mtended  to 
annul  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  and  exclude  all  her  children  from  tbe 
Buocesffion,  is  no  doubt  a  fabrication :  the  same  writer  attributes  to  ^3c^- 
bishop  Geoffrey  the  thought  of  surviving  his  \MroV^«t%,  »xi^  ^M\M>si^  \tv  ^ 
claim  to  the  tjuvne  aotwithBtanding  hia  ilLeg>t\mac^.    (^.Qra2£svd^»  k:D%« 

Sao.  u.  SS3.) 
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The   discovery  of  John's    trenchery   rendered   this   of  ecmiw 
impossible,  and  that  discovery  broke  his  benrt. 
aimryot       147.  The  examination   of    the    admi  met  rati  ve    mensores  of 
TO.  Heniy  in  the  order  of  their  sdoption,  is  necessary  to  enable 

ua  to  realise  at  once  the  development  of  liis  policy,  and  the 
ooDditJou  of  affairs  wliich  compelled  it.  Nor,  altiwngh  in  the 
iavesti^tioD  much  detail  is  nee«led  which  at  first  Eight  seeiuB 
irrelevant  to  the  lat*r  or  to  the  more  essential  history  of  llif 
Constitution,  is  the  miuiito  inquiry  to  be  set  a^ide  as  superfluous. 

I  Henry  iZ  waft  it  is  true,  for  man  thn'  an  imoitor  of  la^ 

&nM  or  'Of  tile  mmkoBVT  °^  *»X»titm.  He  waa  one  of  the 
greatest  politicians  of  hia  time;  a  man  of  such  wide  influence, 
great  estates,  and  numerous  connexions,  that  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  England  during  the  miildle  ages  may  he 
traced  directly  and  distinctly  to  the  results  of  his  alltancea  and 
Hh  KTwt-  his  f nmilioB.  He  was  regarded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
Onntineiit.  hy  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  by  the  rising  ropnUioB  ef 
Lombardy,  by  the  half-savage  dynasta  of  Norway,  and  by  Htf 
faintjng  realm  of  Palestine  as  a  friend  and  a  patron  to  be  aaeani 
at  any  coat.  He  refused  the  crowns  of  Jemaalem  and  Sicily; 
he  refiised  to  recognise  the  antipope  at  a  moment  when  tbe 
whole  influence  of  the' papacy  was  being  employed  to  ambuTMi 
and  distress  him.  His  career  is  full  of  romantic  episodM,  and 
of  really  great  physical  exploits. 
Hsi*  Vet  the  consent  of  the  historians  of  the  time  nutkn  him, 

tta^Wd    finiaad  fo^Hnt,  a  lagiMB  and  aduMMMHr.    Balpb  mgw, 
htor  and^id-  hiB  enemy  >,  tells  how  year  after  year  he  wore  out  man's  patioM 

■  'Nactus  antem  regniun  Anglonun  «ervos,  spnrioa,  ea^atna,  adUk 
,  r^no  praefecit  et  ex  iis  quacatorei,  ptaetorai,  p«»iinnn*ff,  W- 


bunot,  munidpea,  foreMarioa  luper  provincial  constituit :  IHlMlnw  ig»- 
tniniia  onerntoa,  led  iseteriB  rebua  vacuoa,  patrimonlu  ™»»»<»m«  nnMil 
vel  subdole  portionibui   detractU  decnutMido  wnda   adiLSdlam.     tt 


cubiculariifl   et   auloe    auffntoribuA    eplscopos,    abbatea,  f 

piopria  ad  ufficium  appantomm  revowvit,  et  qoam  [■iiaiiliaii  nMnI  a 

praeaide,  in  praesidatum  itxxet,vit  ex  praaauls. . .  .Nulli  In&a  mataafcSSMa 

habitButi  ia  lucU  nropriis  aut  Tirgu  colligeodl.  aut  ^IvMbta  «t  iaiia  ll 

agriculturam  ^endi.  pote«taCi;m  concessit  sine  tat    '     " 

ds  forest!*  ioaudiUm  dedit,  qua  delicti  alioii  il 

tabuntur.  .  .  ,  lHuitoftutt  iimnii  4iu»»,%Ii»»  anqtol 

conadenliam  inluliviYl  et  U«M«tw«««  \anni!»='  v         

puniTit.     Haeredea  omnium  i^a<»M-o*»ioiwiS!*«sn!i.*<iii*,^ 


ia    L«8«n9MMa 

«■  pstpatao  am- 
Jaw.  tM^--* 
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with  his  animal  assizes;  how  h*^M^h«i|».An  upifcHrt^  QoiHiiAf;f 
how  he  abolished  the  ancient  laws,  set  aside  charters,  overthrew 
municipalities,  thirsted  for  gold,  oveMfatetd  aU  aoMlp  with 
his  iiiili^^  his  recognitions,  and  such  like.  Ealph  de  Diceto 
explains  how  necessary  a  constant  adaptation  and  readjustment 
of  means  was  to  secure  in  any  degree  the  pure  administration 
of  justice,  and  lauds  the  promptness  with  which  he  discarded 
unsatisfactory  measures  to  make  way  for  new  experiments^. 
William  of  Newburgh '  and  Peter  of  Blois '  praise  him  for  the 

Anglia  constanter  adBistebant,  cognatos  quoque  suob  quasi  aspides  exoflos 
habuit.  .  .  .  Nullo  quaestu  aatiatus,  abolitis  legibus  antiquis,  singulis  annis 
novas  leges  quas  assisas  vocavit  edidit.  Danegvldum  avitum  innovavit.  .  .  . 
Corruptus  a  Ricardo  archiepiscopo  monetam  comimpi  permisit,  comiptores 
tandem  suspendio  decedere  compellens.  Avibus  ooeli,  piscibus  fluminum, 
bestiis  terrae  immunitatem  dedit  et  sata  pauperum  looa  pasouae  fecit. 
Causam  fidei  laesae  et  advocationis  eodesiarum  in  curia  decidi  constituit. 
Tributarius  exteris,  in  domesticos  praedo,  acutagiis,  recognitionibus  et 
variis  angariarum  alluvionibus  fere  onines  depresdt.  Omne  jus  poli  jure 
fori  demutavit.  Scripta  authentica  omnium  enervavit,  libertatibus  omnium 
insidians,  quasi  e  specula,  solotenus  ^t  innoxiorum  municipia.  Filias 
miserae  conditionis,  corruptas  et  oppressas,  copulans  olarissimis,  haeredes 
omnes  mechanicos  creavit.  .  .  .  Haereditates  retinuit  aut  vendidit.  ...  In 
causis  differendis  caviUantissimus  ut  saepe  jus  venderet.'  R.  Niger  (ed. 
Anstrujbher),  pp.  167-169. 

^  '  Rex  pater  Anglorum  bis  plurimum  quaerens  prodesse  qui  minimum 
possunt .  .  .  de  communi  salute  magis  et  magis  sollicitus  .  .  .  mtentissimus 
ad  justitiam  singulis  exhibendum  .  .  .  animum  a  propodto  non  immutans 
circa  persouas  mutabiles  inmiutabilem  semper  saepe  mutavit  sententiauL* 
R.  Die.  c.  605  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  125. 

'  '  Fuit  enim  in  iUo  r^pi  faatigio  tuendae  et  fovendae  pacis  publicae 
studiosissimus,  in  portando  gladium  ad  vindictam  malefiEu;torura.  . .  Nullum 
grave  regno  Anglorum  vel  terris  suis  transmarinis  onus  unquam  imposuit 
.  .  .  tributum  more  aliorum  principum  .  .  .  ecclesiis  .  .  .  nunquam  indixit.* 
W.  Newb.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  See  too  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycrat.  lib.  vi. 
c.  18. 

'  '  Non  enim  sicut  alii  reges  in  palatio  suo  jacet,  sed  per  provincias 
currens  explorat  fiacta  omnium,  illoe  potissimum  judicans  quos  constituit 
judices  aliorum.  Nemo  est  argutior  in  consiliis,  in  eloquio  torrentior.  .  .  . 
Quo  ties  enim  potest  a  curis  et  sollicitudinibus  respirare.  secreta  se  oocupat 
lectione  aut  in  cuneo  dericorum  aliquem  modum  quaestionis  laborat 
evolvere.  .  .  .  Apud  dominum  regem  Anglorum  quotidiana  ejus  schola  est, 
litteratissimorumoonversatio  jugis  et  discussio  quaestionum.  .  .  .  Rexnoster 
pacificus,  victorioeus  in  bellis,  gloriosus  in  pace,  super  omnia  hujus  mundi 
desiderabilia  zelatur  et  procurat  pacem  populi  sui.  .  .  .  NuUus  mansuetior 
est  afflictis,  nullus  affabilior  pauperibus,  nuUus  importabilior  est  superbis  ; 
quadam  enim  divinitatis  imagine  semper  studuit  opprimere  £utuosoA,  op- 
presses erigere  et  adversus  superbiae  tumorem  oontinuas  persecutionea  et 
exitiales  molestias  suscitare. . .  .*  Pet.  Bles.  Ep^.  V!^*  ^^»Wi«^t  ^'^^  ^^ 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  iike  Ralph  Niger,  takes  uie  oppicMi\A  n\w  \  ^  '^M^n^. 
enim  et  ab  initio  et  usque  aa  finem  nobilitataB  o^^^t^hmk^V^^^^^'^^^^*^^^ 
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very  measures  that  Balph  Niger  condemns  ;  his  exaciioDS  were 
far  less  than  those  of  his  successors ;  he  was  most  carefal  of  the 
public  peace ;  he  bore  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  eril- 
doers,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  good ;  he  conserved  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  churches;  he  never  imposed  anj  heavj 
tax  on  either  England  or  his  continental  estates,  or  grieved  the 
Church  with  undue  exactions :  his  legal  activity  was  espedallj 
meritorious  after  the  storm  of  anarchy  which  preceded.  In 
every  description  of  his  character  the  same  features  recur, 
whether  as  matters  of  laudation  or  of  abuse. 

The  (juestion  already  asked  recurs,  How  many  of  the  in- 
novating expedients  of  his  policy  were  his  own  ?  Some  parts 
of  it  bear  a  stai-tling  resemblance  to  the  legislation  of  the  Frank 
emperors,  his  institution  of  scutage,  his  assize  of  arms,  his  inquest 
of  sheriffs,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  jniy  which  he  developed 
and  adapted  to  so  many  different  sorts  of  business, — almost  all 
that  is  ilistiiictive  of  his  genius  is  formed  upon  Karolingiau 
models,  the  very  existence  of  which  within  the  circle  of  his 
studies  or  of  his  experience  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for. 
It  is  j>robal)lc  that  international  studies  in  the  universities  bail 
attained  already  an  important  place ;  that  the  revised  study 
of  the  Roman  law  ^  liad  invited  men  to  the  more  comprehensive 

fa?*<pic  nefasqiie  pru  conimodo  pen.sans*  (Du  Iiwt.  Pr.  ii.  c.  3);  *acerin 
iiulouiitos,  clemi'iis  in  siihactos,  durus  in  doniesticot*,  cfTuHiis  in  extranet^: 
l.vrgiis  in  publico,  jmrcus  in  privato.  .  .  .  Auctor  pacis  diligentissiinu?  t\ 
obscrvjitor  .  .  .  hiiniilitatia  aniator  et  Huperbiae  calwitur  .  .  .  zelo  ju<rtili;ie 
sod  lion  t'x  scion tia  rogni  wiccrtlotiique  jura  conjungens  vel  confuuden.' 
potius.  .  .'    (Ibitl.  c.  29.) 

*  'M  agister  Vacarius  gente  Longobardus,  vir  honestus  ct  juris  peritos. 
cimi  leges  KonianaB  anno  ab  Incamationc  Domini  1149  in  Anglia  di^ 
cipulos  doccrot,  et  niulti  tani  divit<r8  (juani  pauperes  ad  eum  causa  diitcendi 
confluorent,  Miggcstione  pauperum  de  Codice  et  Digesta  excerptos  novem 
libroH  compoHuit  qui  Butticiunt  ad  ornnes  logum  lites  quae  in  scholia  fre- 
quentari  holcnt  decidendas,  si  ipiis  eoH  pcrfecte  noverit.*  R.  de  Monte, 
A.D.  1 1 49.  'Tunc  leges  et  causidici  iti  Angliani  primo  vocati  sunt  quorum 
primus  crat  magittter  Vacarius.  Hie  in  Oxeufonlia  legem  docuit;*  Ger- 
v;i8e,  c.  1665.  He  was  silenceii  by  Stephen:  'Rex  quidaui  Anglian 
Steplianus  allatis  legibuH  Italiae  in  Angliam  publico  edicto  prohibuit;' 
Roger  Bacon,  Opus  Minus  (cited  by  Selden  in  his  notes  on  Fon««cutf, 
p.  39).  *  Tem[)(»re  regis  St<.'phaui  a  regiu*  juasao  Bunt  leges  Romanae  qua* 
in  lirit^inniam  domus  venerabilis  patris  Theobaldi  BritAnniaruui  primatu 
asciverat ;  no  quitt  et\aiv\  V\\ixv>\i  TViUxwitvit.  edicto  re^io  prohibitum  est  et 
Vacario  nostro  md\cUm\  h\\c\v\.\>3iiv\\^  ^^iV-a.  ^J^v^.  '^^^j^w.  ^^  <t,  2a. 
O'Lmviirs  preface  to  Via  V>v)Vl  v>u  \\itt\a.'«*\a  ^w5^«^Sx«oi>^x^-^3aa«6s»». 
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exfMwiMitioii  of  ndnUMHihg  jttMHvdMMe.  But  whilst  tbeB'nzuniaw 
Roman  law  met  with  a  cold  reception  in  England,  and  whilst  in  England, 
the  minutiae  of  feudal  legislation  as  it  was  then  growing  up 
gained  admission  only  at  a  later  period,  and  were  under  Henry 
repressed  rather  than  encouraged,  we  here  and  there  come  across 
glimpses  of  the  imperial  system  which  had  died  out  on  the  soil 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  illustration  of  this  phaenomenon 
will  come  in  its  own  place. 

148.  Bicliard  had  no  opposition  to  fear  in  any  of  his  father's  ^?oewion  of 
dominions,  and  he  was  already  in  possession  of  his  mother's 
inheritance ;  but  he  had  to  make  terms  with  Philip  his  late  ally, 
who  from  the  moment  of  his  succession  saw  in  him  only  his 
father's  son  and  his  own  hereditary  enemy.  In  fiBgind  the 
publie  pHce  was  iiwilHtiiBtil  by  4il»  f  81,  who,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  justiciar,  put  forth  a  proclamation  in  her 
own  name  directing  the  release  of  prisoners  and  claiming  the 
allegiance  of  the  whole  nation  for  her  son*.  The  archbishop 
who  had  been  in  France  at  the  time  of  Henry's  death,  was 
sent  home  to  prepare  for  the  coronation.     As  soon  as  Kichard  He  is  in- 

vostod  as 

bad  concluded  his  treaty  with  Philip,  and  received  investiture  duke»  and 

as  duke  of  Normandy,  he  crossed  over  to  England.     From  his  England. 

first  arrival  it  was  clear  that  his  mind  was  set  upon  the  Crusade, 

and  his  whole  policy  directed  to  providing  funds  and  making 

the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  kingdom  during  his   own 

absence.      He   began  by  seizing  his   father's  treasures,  which 

amounted  to  a  fabulous  sum':  he  called  Ranulf  Glanvill  to  a  S**?^ 

niiplaowu 

strict  account,  and  imprisoned  him  until  he  had  paid  a  heavy 
ransom '  and  resigned  the  justiciarship ;  he  disposed  in  marriage 

of  Justinian ;  many  extracts  from  the  civil  and  canon  law  are  found  in 
the  so-called  Leges  Henrici  Primi ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  the  procedure  of  the  Roman  civil  law  had  become  well  known  by 
the  English  canonists,  although  its  influence  was  not  allowed  much  to 
affect  uie  conmion  law  of  the  kingdom.  See  the  case  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  drawn  up  by  a  civilian,  in  Epistolae  Cantuarienses,  pp. 
520  sq. 

*  Bened.  ii.  74,  75. 

'  More  than  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Bened.  ii.  77 ;   more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  marks,  Hoveden,  lii.  8  :   the  former  oatvcQAXi^  iK^coak 
much  too  high  and  the  latter  too  low. 

»  B.  Devizes,  p,  7.    AooordiDg  to  this  writer,  GIkovWV  '^^  %i  T%»jw«a.  ^ 
£t^,ooo. 
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BMMfcwa  of  most  of'  tlie  lojil  wud^  and  is  ft  "■■g""'f 

CiwJS«a  through  the  mit  of  Engkitd  irDad  amj  the  tlino  m^ 
which  inttsTeaed  betmot  hia  hnding  ind  tlie  nnnwitwii 
^e  latter  erMit  took  pUos  od  dw  3id  of  B«ptamlMr,  ia  mA 
Bidendonr  and  iiiinnt«  fonoality  u  to  form  ■  precwdant  far  all 
Bubveqnent  oeremoniM  of  &»  aait.  Bat  althoagfa  arcvf  data] 
of  tho  anciHit  rite  waa  preserred  and  amplified, — die  onnniBg 
and  anointiag,  the  solemn  oath  of  Uw  king  and  the  aoaaqiMt 
iiom^e  and  feoltj  of  luHbops  and  harou, — ^whilit  th«  fina  of 
election,  although  not  apeoallj  mentiooed  by  the  historiam,  wm 
no  doubt  performed ;  no  charter  of  libertiea  iraa  iaaimil.  ••  bad 
been  done  at  the  last  three  coronationi,  Bichud  wu  fkaak)r 
accepted  hj  the  people  aa  veil  aa  bj  the  fautma  ••  lua  b^K^ 
heir ;  nor  wbb  there  daring  the  whole  of  his  reign  any  Mmfi 
made  hy  any  one  in  the  kingdom,  ezoept  John,  to  otmHiiw, 
either  in  name  or  in  subetonce,  his  rojvl  antbority.  After  tiw 
coronation  he  continue*!  his  royal  progress,  visiting  the  mt»t 
Coondlof  famous  English  sanctueriea.  On  the  i6th  of  September  he 
^'*'*^  brought  together  a  great  council  at  Pipewell  in  Korthampton- 
ahire ',  where  he  gave  away  the  vacant  biehoprice,  appointed  ■ 
new  miniatry,  obd  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  aale  of 
chartere  of  confirmation.  Shortly  after  he  changed  the  sheiifi 
in  almost  every  county*.  Tlie  acquisition  of  treasure  aeems  to 
have  been  the  chief  object  of  these  measorea;  for  althongfa  the 
offices  were  transferred  to  different  holders,  the  same  penou 
remained  in  authority.  Richard  had  no  desire  to  di^isoe  hii 
&tber's  friends,  and  had  very  few  of  his  own  to  supply  their 
places.  He  stayed  two  months  longer  in  the  country,  and  after 
selling  to  the  Scots  their  freedom  from  the  obligation  which  hit 
father  had  extorted,  left  for  Palestine  on  the  i  ith  of  Decemba. 
Bichard  was  not  at  this  period  of  bis  life  an  aocomplithed 
politician.  He  had  two  distinct  objects  to  provide  for  befoe 
he  went — the  maintenance  of  the  administratioa  of  the  VinplnM 
in  faithful  bauds,  and  the  securing  of  hia  brotiier  John  in  hii 

'  Bened.  ti.  Bg. 

■  R.  Do»iMa,p.%-.  ■BeiwA.ii.yi.   'Ti«'i.W«a^a*niaB.^»«i»*»«rf(. 
nation  of  Glanvm  at  tUa  'e'niiV 
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reluctant  allegiance.  The  means  he  took  for  these  ends  were 
inadequate.  John  was  indulged  with  a  considerable  gift  ofHisprori- 
revenue  and  authority :  besides  the  great  Gloucester  inheritance  John, 
which  he  received  with  his  wife,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  so 
many  counties  and  royal  honours  as  seriously  to  impoverish  the 
crown  ^y  while  the  only  restraint  imposed  on  him  was  the 
retention  of  some  of  his  castles  in  the  hands  of  the  govem- 
ment,  and  an  oath  by  which  he  undertook  to  absent  himself  for 
three  years  from  England.  From  this  oath  John  was  released 
before  Richard  left  France ;  but  his  ambition  was  further  tanta- 
lised by  the  recognition  of  Arthur  of  Brittany  as  heir  to  Richard. 
The  king  seems  to  have  trusted  mainly  to  his  mother's  influence 
to  keep  his  brother  out  of  mischief.  The  other  object  was  to  be 
p^vided  for  by  the  choice  of  ministers.  A  chancellor  the  king  The  new 
had  already  found  in  William  Longchamp,  a  clerk  of  Norman 
extraction,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  brother  Qeoffi*ey, 
and  whom  he  promoted  at  Pipewell  to  the  see  of  Ely.  The 
justiciarship  was  bestowed  on  William  Ifandeville,  earl  of  Essex  William 
and  count  of  Aumale,  who  had  been  unswervingly  faithful  to 
Henry;  a  share  of  the  power,  probably  the  administration  of 
the  northern  counties,  being  reserved  for  Hugh  de  Puiset,  the 
aged  bishop  of  Durham.  The  arrangement  however  was  broken 
up  by  the  death  of  the  earl  soon  after  his  appointment,  and 
England  was  left  nominally  in  charge  of  Bishop  Hugh ',  Hugh  de 
although  the  chancellor  and  several  of  the  justices  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  colleagues.  The  bishop  of  Durham  bad  paid 
heavily  for  his  honours ;  he  had  bought  the  justiciarship  and 
the  earldom  of  Northumberlaiid  ' ;  the  chancellor  too  had  paid 
for  the  chancery  £3,000  ^  although  he  was  the  king's  most 

^  He  had  the  county  of  Mortain  in  Nonnandy,  the  honour  of  the  earldom 
of  Gloucester,  the  castles  and  honours  of  Marlborough,  Lancaster,  Ludgers* 
hall,  the  Peak,  and  Bolsover ;  the  town  and  honour  of  Nottingham,  and 
the  honours  of  Wallingford  and  TickhiU  without  the  castles ;  the  coimties 
of  Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall.    See  Hoveden,  iii.  pref. 

p.  XXV. 

'  Bened.  ii.  loi. 

'  He  gave  a,ooo  marks  for  the  county ;  and  for  the  yitiicAixi&ii^  ^^2M^ 
sum  which  is  described  in  Benedict  (ii.  91)  aa  1,000  isiBxVa\  XsviX.  ^B^^^ak^ 
of  Devizes  £xe8  the  whole  sum  wrung  {roia  hua  at  £\o,QOO\  '^.%. 
*  Begitudd  the  Lamhtad  had  bidden  £4,000*    B..  'Dernsna,  ^.  ^. 
VOL,  I.  K  k 
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■!■■■»  toiuted  friend.  SowMly  bowsm  lud  Bulittd  kft  A^bad 
■Mgwwf  wlion  the  two  biilioiw  qwkmDed  at  the  Ezduqoar.  Bath  \tA 
Ht.  reoonrae  to  the  king  inNormandj,  utd  in  Ifardi  ■  newi; — *~* 


ment  iru  made ;  WUUam  Longdiamp  beoam«  ohiaf  jiiiliiiii. 
and  to  Bishop  Hngfa  the  jmiwliotion  v/t  Ute  Dorth  wis  ipin 
entnuted  \  Bnt  on  the  retnm  of  the  latter  to  Tt'^f^  ha  vm 
aneeted  by  hia  colleague,  no  donbt  tinder  the  haa^^a  oiden,  aid 
kept  in  forced  relirenient  aa  long  aa  the  power  «f  tiw  o 


Cwwrf  149.  Longchamp  waa  noir  both  jnatioiar  and  (diaiieenar:  in 

the  June  following  he  wu  made  p^al  legate ',  and,  aa  the  wtA- 
biehop  of  Canterbory  had  gone  on  cnuiide,  iriiilat  fiiiidTiaj  </ 
Tork,  the  king'i  half-brother,  was  vuoonaecnted  and  in  dngnae^ 
ha  waa  supreme  in  both  Chnrch  and  State,  He  took  fiiU  adiy 
tage  of  his  opportunities,  lived  in  pomp  and  Inznty,  '■%^ri-i|J 
great  wardships  and  rich  marriages  for  his  relati<Hia,  sold  ju- 
dicial sentences,  exacted  money  by  every  poasible  title  from 
every  possible  payer,  and  offended  both  the  baronage  and  hii 
own  colleagues  in  the  government.  But  he  waa  faithful  to  hit 
master  ;  and  his  public  policy,  as  distinct  from  his  peraonal  be- 
Hannin-  haviour,  was  intelligent  and  energetic.  His  rule  kept  the  king- 
DDtil  dom  in  peace  so  long  as  Eleanor,  whether  in  Frsitce  or  m 

demitim     England,  was  able  to  keep  John  in  order.     On  her  departnie 
*™'^'      to  Italy,  whither  she  had  to  convey  Richard'a  betrothed  wife, 
John  took  the  opportunity  of  overthrowing  hia  brother's  minis- 
ter and  securing  to  himself  a  prospect  of  constitutional  BDCcesnon 
to  the  defeat  of  the  pretensions  of  Arthur. 
QMnvl  In  the  spring  of  1191  Longcbamp  waa  attempting  to  get 

Oenid         into  the  king's  hands  some  of  the  castles*  whoae  owners  or 
^      governors  he  suspected  of  treason :  one  of  these,  Oenitl  Cam- 

>  Bened.  ii.  to6. 

*  Bened.  ii.  109,  1 10;  B.  Dioeto,  c.  655.  The  king  gave  him  fbll  powMi 
by  latter  dkted  at  Bsyoime.  June  6 :  '  Muiduniu  vobii  et  piMiijiuiniw 
qaod  ncut  Ab  nobis  coiuulitii  et  neat  to*  ipaoa  et  cnmia  vcatn^^iti^ 
■i^  omnino  intendeDtea  dllecto  et  Gdeli  okncalluio  noatro  Etjeon  ««ihuuf» 
super  onmibiu  i^iue  ad  noa  ipectant,  et  pn>  ipao  bda^  naat  pea  aotiait 
ipaia  fkoeiet.it,  de  onmUxu  ((iMe  -^c^  «.  -f*^  im^k  ^xadL* 

*  R.  IHc«to,c.  6j5, 
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ville,  the  sheriff  of  LincohiBhire,  was  a  friend  of  John,  who  took 
up  arms  in  his  favour.  Twice  during  the  summer  war  seemed  Civil  war 
imminent;  but  as  Bichard'had  already  been  informed  of  the 
unpopularity  of  his  representative,  and  as  the  barons  and  prelates 
cared  little  for  either  John  or  Longchamp,  the  actual  use  of 
force  was  avoided,  and  means  were  taken,  by  arbitration,  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  ^.  Before  the 
second  occasion  however  presented  itself,  the  king's  envoy,  Walter 
of  Coutances,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  had  arrived  from  Messina 
with  mysterious  instructions,  to  act  on  the  king^s  part  as  cir- 
cumstances should  dictate.    He  took  a  share  in  the  second  truce  ^|?^"^ 

,  .  .  .  Wincherter, 

which  was  concluded  at  Winchester  in  July,  and  which  placed  July  1 191. 
the  principal  royal  castles  in  the  hands  of  safe  men,  bishops  and 
barons,  who  were  all  inclined  to  support  Sichard's  authority, 
although  they  differed  as  to  the  policy  of  securing  John's  suc- 
cession.    In  September  however  a  new  difficulty  arose  :   the 
archbishop  of  York  returned  from  Tours,  where  he  had  been 
consecrated,  alleging  that  he  as  well  as  John  had  been  released 
from  his  oath  to  stay  away  from  England.     Immediately  on  ^jTSu^ 
landing  he  was  arrested  by  Longchamp's  order,  and  treated  with  Geoftiey. 
unnecessary  ignominy.     He  at  once  appealed  to  John,  who  on 
this  occasion  found  the  sympathy  of  the  barons  and  bishops  on 
his  side.   The  chancellor,  speedily  discovering  his  error,  disavowed 
the  action  of  his  servants  and  released  Qeoffrey,  but  he  had 
given  his  enemies  their  opportunity.     A  council  of  the  barons  '  Oooneil  of 
was  called  at  London,  and  John  laid  the  case  before  them :  a 
conference  was  proposed  near  Windsor,  but  the  chancellor  failed 
to  present  himself.     Excommunicated  by  the  bishops  and  de- 
serted by  his  colleagues,  he  hastened  to  London  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Tower.     John,  who  was  now  triumphant,  brought  ^'°*^|^^'^ 
together  a  great  council  at  S.  Paul's ',  and  there,  before  the  ^>ct.  8. 
ba]X)ns,  bishops,  and  citizens  of  London,  accused  Longchamp. 

'  On  the  sequence  of  these  events  see  Hoveden,  iii.  pref.  pp.  Iviii.  sq. 
The  first  truce  was  arranged  April  25,  1 191,  at  Winchester,  before  the 
archbishop  of  Rouen  anived ;  the  second,  in  which  he  took  part,  on  the 
28th  of  July. 

'  Bened.  ii.  ai2. 

'  *  Tere  onmeg  epiBoapi  et  comites  et  baroum  An^tye,  «»^  ci-HoaAiQa^^ss^iSAft 
cum  JJJu.'    Bened.  it  213. 
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Tlien  tbe  anshbiBhop  of  Booea  ptodnoad  % 
by  Biohard  at  Menina  in  the  praoading  Fafanuiy,  appoiBliiig 
him  sapreme  justiciary  with  William  Marahailj  GkoAvf  Kte- 
Feter,  Hugh  Bardolf,  and  William  Briwere  aa  eoaid|jiiton\  Tba 
nomination  waa  welcomed  with  delight;  the  amhhiilMip  had 
been  yice-chancellor  to  Heniy  II,  and  waa  koown  to  he  an 
honeat  man  of  bnainesa,  with  no  smbition  to  he  ft  wtatf  man 
John  waa  hailed  aa  mnmMM  rmlor  loltuf  njpnw,  hot  hm  aaw  Yam- 
self  deprived  of  the  firoit  of  hia  victorj  orer  the  ehnneellor,  and 
acqnieaced  for  a  time  with  a  good  graces  Longefanmpy  aftar  a 
protest  somewhat  more  dignified  than  waa  to  be  ezpeeted,  aor- 
rendered  his  castles,  and  waa  allowed  to  maugm  to  the  Chmlineui» 
where  he  excommunicated  his  enemies  and  intrigued  tat  his 
retom.  He  contrived  to  purchase  the  canaeiit  iof  John  and 
Eleanor,  but  was  repelled  bj  the  firm  attitude  of  the  baraui^*, 
who  were  alike  disinclined  to  submit  to  his  dictation  and  to 
afford  John  a  new  opportunity.  Eleanor  soon  after  returned 
to  England,  and,  although  constantlj  harassed  by  the  onderhand 
conduct  of  Philip  and  hj  the  treachery  of  John,  she  contrived  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  until  the  news  of  Richard  ■ 
capture  reached  her  in  February  1193. 

The'  depoeition  of  Longchamp,  although  it  scarcely  merits  the 
constitutional  importance  which  is  sometimes  given  to  it,  has  a 
certain  significance.  It  shows  the  hold  which  legal  system  had 
on  the  barons;  irregular  as  was  the  proceeding  of  John,  and 
inexplicable  ae  was  the  policy  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  the 
assembly  at  S.  Paul's  acted  as  a  council  of  the  kingdom,  heard 
the  charges  brought  against  the  minister,  and  defined  the  terms 
of  his  submission ;  debated  on  and  determined  in  &vour  of  the 
archbishop's  nomination.  Their  action  was  in  substance  uncon- 
stitutional ;  there  was  as  yet  neither  law  nor  custom  that  gave 
them  a  voice  in  the  appointment  or  deposition  of  the  justidar, 
nor  could  they  even  assemble  constitutionally  withont  a  aum- 
which  the  existing  justiciar  would  never  have 


mens. 


*  Bened.  ii.  ai^;  Ho^e^wv,  m.  ^t^I.  '^.  Vd.  ^.  ^ ;  R.  Dioeto^  a  ^; 
Gir.  Camb.  V.  GalCr.  Ajag.««ft.vv.  ^Si^. 
«  Bened.  u.  2^9,  257  \  ^.^«^^w»»  ^-  VI- 
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Yet  they  acted  on  that  critical  principle  which  more  than  once 
in  our  later  history  has  been  call^  into  play,  where  con- 
stitutional safeguards  have  proved  insufficient  to  secure  the 
national  welfare ;  and  the  result  justified  their  boldness :  they 
acted  as  if  in  substance,  though  not  in  strict  form,  they  repre- 
sented the  nation  itself. 

150.    The   government  of  Walter  of  Goutances  subsisted,  The  Arch- 

.  ,     biBhop  of 

althoucrh  with  some  difficulty,  during  the  rebellion  of  John  in  Bouenjtut 
1 193  and  the  rigorous  measures  taken  for  the  raising  the  king^s 
ransom, — ^being  sustained  by  the  presence  of  Eleanor,  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  barons,  and   the  general  good-wiU  of  the  nation. 
The  ransom,  as  one  of  the  three  ordinary  feudal  aids,  scarcely  ^{?™  ^ 
required  from  the  national  council  more  than  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  liability;  but  the  amount  was  too  great  to  be  raised 
by  a  mere  scutage  on  knights'  fees.     The  sum  required  was 
£100,000;   double  the  whole   revenue  of  the   crown  ^.     The 
national  assent  was  taken  for  granted;  and  the  justiciars  pro- 
pounded a  somewhat  complicated  scheme  :  an  aid  was  taken  on  Mennjitake 
the  principle  of  scutage,  twenty  shillings  on  the  knight's  fee ;  it  was  the  money, 
supplemented  by  a  tallage,  hidage,  and  carucage,  which  brought 
under  contribution  the  rest  of  the  land  of  the  country :  the  wool 
of  the  Gilbertines  and  Cistercians  was  also  demanded,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  churches,  their  plate  and  jewels :  but  the  heaviest 
impost  was  the  exaction  of  one-fourth  of  revenue  or  goods  from 
every  person  in  the  realm,  a  most  important  and  dangerous 
precedent,  although  justified  on  this  occasion  by  the  greatness  of 
the  necessity.     The  result  proved  inadequate,  although  sufficient 

'  A  meeting  was  held  at  Oxford  on  the  a8th  of  February,   11 93; 
messengers  were  sent  in  April  from  the  king  to  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  clerks,  and  freeholders,  asking  for  an  aid,  bat  not 
specifying  the  amount  required.    The  same  month  the  king  wrote  to  his 
mother  and  the  justices,  sayins  that  the  sum  required  was  70,000  marks; 
thereupon  the  queen  and  justices,  by  a  public  edict,  ordered  the  payment 
of  a  fourth  of  moveables,  a  scutage  of  20a.  on  the  knight*s  fee,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  treasures  of  the  churches.      The 
sum  ultimately  fixed  was  150,000  marks.     Hoveden,  iii.  308-217.     See 
Hoveden,  iv.  pref.  pp.  Ixxxii-lxxxv ;  W.  Newb.  iv.  0.  38.    Ralph  de  Dioeto 
says  that  the  arrangement  for  raising  the  money  'statutum  eat  cocb^eoc«xd8l 
assensu,*  0.  670;  but  this  does  not  necesaaxUy  Vm!g\N  wn^  ^<^SiXmsc«.^^t^  \sv 
the  nationaJ  coaDcil,  nor  ig  there  any  distinct  ptooi  tu^^  avts^  «sl  vhkkss^^ 
WM  hehL    But  the  olironicIeB  are  not  very  fuu  on  ^<d  %\i\y)w^ 


HbM        money  wu  niied  to  Moon  the  rdean  of  Uw  king.     Bat  kAn 
JhmUu.      tltia  WM  done  the  arcbU^Jiop  of  Boneo  rengned  the  jinliiiiii 
ahip,  bong  mcoeeded  hj  Hubert  Walter,  udiUibop  of  Oaattf 
hmy,  at  Cbtutnus  1193^ 
Piwiou  Hubert  Walter  tu  an  old  wrraot  cl  the  ooa^  the  nephew 

UnbMt.  and  pupil  of  Ranulf  Glanvill,  and  a  ooaatani  attandant  oi 
Henry  II.  Bichard  had  at  the  beginning  of  hie  nagn  giw 
him  the  biebopric  of  SaJjisbury,  and  had  taken  Um  whh  him  ta 
Faleatine,  where  he  ezhilnted  the  due  admixture  of  rali^ooi 
Mai,  charity,  and  prowen  that  befitted  the  prelate  on  jSignnmg^ 
He  had  acted  as  chaplun,  u  captain,  aa  treaanrei,  and  aa 
ambaKador.  On  the  £ulnre  of  the  cnuade  Hubert  had  led  faaek 
the  English  army,  had  viritod  his  master  is  oaptiTity,  and  h^  heaa 
sent  home  by  him  to  ruse  the  lansom,  and  to  ha  made  areb- 
bishop.  He  liod  proved  his  right  to  Biehard'a  oonfidenee  fay 
the  energy  he  had  Bhown  in  the  cause ;  sad  his  appointment  m 
Hi*  irictorr  justicisr  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  s  complete  victoiy 
n>b.  11)4.'  over  John,  whose  rebellion  on  the  news  of  Biehard'a  release  be 
quelled  by  the  prompt  use  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  arms: 
in  one  week  he  obtained  from  the  clergy  a  sentence  of  excom- 
municatioo  and  from  the  assembled  barons  a  declaration  of  out- 
lawry against  him,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the 
castles  when  Richard  landed. 
Riehudi  Richard's  second  visit  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  fimL 

to  BngUnd    It  was  occapied  mainly  with  attempts  to  raise  still  more  money; 
on  object  easily  made  consistent  with  a  show  of  judicial  aererity 
Great  and  a  politic  caution   against   the   treachery  of  John.      After 

Nottitis-       the  surrender  of  the  last  of  John's  castles,  a  great  court  and 
council  was  held  at  Nottingham,  attended  by  the  qneen  mothw, 
both  the  archbishops,  and  Beveral   bishops  and  earls  *,      The 
business  lasted  four  days,  from  the  30th  of  Harch  to  the  and 
f  of  April.      On  the  first  day  Kichard  removed  the  aheriA  of 

Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  put  up  the  ofGcea  for  wle. 
Yorkshire  fell  to  Archbishop  OeofTrey,  whose  bid  of  an  imme- 
^^         diate  payment  of  3,000  marks  and  100  marks  of  1 
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was  accepted  in  preference  to  the  lower  offer  of  the  chancellor,  Sale  or 

who  proposed   1,500   marks  for  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and    - 

Northamptonshire,  with  an  annual  increment  of   100  marks 

from  each.      On  the  second  day  the  kincr  demanded  from  his  John  and 

court  a  sentence   of  outlawry  against   his  brother  John,  and  sentenced. 

Hugh  of  Nunant  bishop  of  Coventry,  who  had  been  his  chief 

adviser.     The  court  determined  that  they  should  be  summoned ; 

and  in  case  of  their  non-appearance  within  forty  days,  John  was 

to  be  banished,  and  Hugh  to  be  tried  as  a  bishop  by  the  bishops, 

and  as  a  sheriff  by  the  lay  judsres.     The  third  day,  the  ist  of  Finandal 

measnreB. 
April,  was  devoted  to  finance  :  RichanL^tked  for  a  atnMige, — 

two  AiUings  on  each  carucate  of  land, — a  third  part  of  the  service 

of  the  knights,  and  the  wool  of  the  Cistercians.     For  the  latter 

item  he  accepted  a  pecuniary  fine.      On  the  last  day  of  the  ^fSSJh*" 

council  he  devoted   himself  to  hearing  the  complaints   made  ^^^ 

against  his  brother  Geofirey  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  to  the  Genu^ 

trial  of  Qerard  Camville.     The  archbishop  refused  to  answer, 

and  Gerard,  after  summarily  denying  the  charges  laid  against 

him,  gave  security  for  a  trial  by  battle.     The  king  before  the 

assembly  broke  up  announced  his  intention  of  being  crowned  at 

Winchester  on  the  Sunday  after  Easter.     The  political  meaning 

of  the  several  measures  taken  on  this  occasion  is  probably  this : 

Richard  recognised  distinctly  the  fidelity  of  the  chancellor,  and 

thought  it  necessary  to  displace  all  the  officers  who  had  shown 

any  sympathy  with  John.     But  he  was  not  prepared  to  continue 

to  Longchamp  the  confidence  which  he  by  his  imprudence  had 

so  dangerously  abused.      The   sheriffs,  as  we  learn   from  the  ^^f^JT^^i 

Rolls S  were  nearly  all  displaced;   and  in  particular  William 

Briwere,  Hugh  Bardulf,  Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  William  Marshall, 

Gilbert  Pipard,  and  others  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 

the  removal  of  Longchamp,  were  transferred  to  other  counties, 

as  if  the  king,  although  he  could  not  dispense  with  their  services, 

wished  to  show  his  disapproval  of  their  conduct  in  the  matter. 

Richard  however  was  never  vindictive,  and  would  condone  any 

injury  for  a  substantial  fine. 

''  TbirUetik  Beport  of  the  Deputy-Kee^ex  oi  ^^^Qj^at^a- 
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Bisbwffii         BSb  ieoond  coxonatioii  wm  vndfinlood  to  bsre  aa 

mynifiotnce.    He  IumI  by  his  captiTiliy  in  QttnmBf^  if  wHi  m 


*  was  alleged,  by  a  fSnrmal  muraider  of  the  kingdom  off 
to  the  emperor  to  be  recrived  again  as  %  ftel^  inipairod  or 
promised  his  dignily  as  a  erowned  king\  Tho  Wn 
ooronation  was  not  intended  to  be  a  noonsoocatios^  but  a 
solemn  assertion  that  the  rojal  digniij  had  nnJerya  no 
diminntion.  The  oeremony  of  anointing  was  not  rppoatsfl,  asr 
was  the  imposition  of  the  crown  a  part  of  the  poblie  lita 
Biohard  went  in  procession  from  hu  diamber  to  the  imtiieib^ 
and  there  receiYed  the  ardibishop's  blessing*.  Hie  ttoesasa 
vBsenibles  the  crown-wearing  festivals  of  the  Nomui  Idagi^  aid 
was  a  revival  of  the  custom  idiioh  had  not  been  obasrvod  ansi 
Henry  n  wore  his  crown  at  Worcester  in  1158.  The  ft* 
remaining  days  of  the  king^s  stay  in  England  ^w^re  oeeifiBl 
in  arranging  the  quarrel  of  the  chancellor  with  ArchUriMp 
NcaotiBtkms  Geoffrey,  and  in  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Scots.  Hugh  de 
King  of  Puiset  surrendered  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  Willism 
the  Lion  offered  the  king  15,000  marks  for  the  snooessiaD. 
Hichard  would  have  accepted  the  bid,  but  would  not  sorrender 
the  castles,  and  this  disgraceful  negotiation  fell  to  the  gronnd'. 
Richard  On  the  1 2  th  of  May  the  king  sailed  for  Normandy,  where  hft 
land,  and  IS  was  almost  immediately  reconciled  with  John,  and  soon  after 
with  John,  restored  to  him  the  county  of  Mortain,  the  earldom  of  Qlonoester, 
and  the  honour  of  Eye,  giving  him  a  pension  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  Angevin  in  lieu  of  his  other  estates  and  dignities^.  No 
more  is  heard  from  this  time  of  Arthur's  rights  as  heir  to  the 
crown ;  the  immediate  danger  of  Bichard's  death  was  over,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  might  have  children.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  reign,  those  persons  whose  rivalry  con- 
stitutes the  interest  of  the  early  years  fall  into  insignifioanoe; 
Richard  himself  and  his  chancellor  leave  the  kingdom  to  reton 
uo  more;   Hugh  de  Puiset  dies  shortly  after;   the  archbtriiop 


'  See  the  next  chapter  of  thia  ^otk,  p.  ^6i. 

'  See  R.  CJoggeahsIe,  p.  i^%  \  Qt«r«w^  \^,  \^l.  ^^q^Amd^^  i<l. 

»  Ibid,  349.  ^T»^iM^ 
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of  Rouen  returns  to  his  province ;  John  intrigues  in  secret ;  and  Temporary 
Archbishop  Oeofirej,  whose  calamities  fill  the  annals  of  the 
time,  scarcely  comes  as  yet  within  the  ken  of  constitutional 
history. 

The  kingdom  was  practically  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  Adminiatnb. 
under  the  rule  of  Hubert  Walter,  who  became  papal  legate  in  |Jy*{«rt 
1 1 95,  and  acted  as  justiciar  until  1198.  The  period,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  character  and  training  of  the  minister, 
was  devoted  mainly  to  the  expansion  and  modification  of  the 
plans  by  which  Henry  II  had  extended  at  once  the  profits  and 
the  operations  of  justice.  The  constaa^^M^sals  of  BMvd  for 
mmtf  pmi  the  aMUMikep  o«HiHit  oppniMBilies  of  dmiiffng 
the  mathOMry  by  whiA  awney  oMdik  be  piMHWl,  with  as  little 
oppression  and  as  much  benefit  to  the  State  as  were  compatible 
with  the  incessant  demand  \  Immediately  after  the  king's  de- 
parture a  visitation  by  the  justices  was  held  in  September  1 194, 

under  a  commission  of  the  most  extensive  character.     By  the  A**^^  ^ 

"  ''  the  Iter. 

articles  of  this  'iter^'  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county  is  defined ;  four  knights  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  county 
court,  these  are  to  select  on  oath  two  knights  from  each  hundred, 
and  these  two,  also  on  oath,  are  to  add  by  co-optation  ten  more 
for  the  jury  of  the  hundred;  a  long  list  of  pleas  of  the  Crown  and 
other  agenda  of  the  judges  is  furnished,  which  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  all  occasions  of  quarrel  and  complaint  since  the  . 
beginning  of  the  reign.  The  sherifBs  are  forbidden  to  act  as 
justices  in  their  own  shires.  The  election  of  officers  to  keep  the 
pleas  of  the  Crown,  which  is  ordered  by  another  article,  is  the 
origin  of  the  office  of  coroner,  another  limitation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  sheriffs.  The  justices  are  empowered  to  hear 
recognitions  by  great  assize,  where  lands  are  concerned  up  to 
the  amount  of  five  pounds  of  annual  value :  the  Jews  and  their 

'  Ralph  of  Ooggeshale  lays  of  bim :  '  Crudelia  ediota  in  quantum  potuH 
repreadt  et  delenivit,  afflictorum  mueratus  oalamitatem  et  exactoriam 
detettans  servitutem  ;*  p.  162. 

'  Hoveden*  iii.  262-367  ;  Select  Charten,  pp.  250-255;  Gervaae,  c.  1588^ 
1 590.     Gervase  ^ves  an  account  of  the  senuon  of  theae  jusHtiarii  errantet 
at  Canterburv:  they  were  Oger  Fitz-Oger,  Qeoftraj  i  ^^Wiftfvdij^  «d>^ 
Qugh  of  Dvdington;  Heaury  of  ComheU  waa  tYxe  i^«nSt.    Ttivis  ^aniA'S^KiW> 
ffoi^er  the  4Mize  of  Clarendon, 
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persecutors,  the  dead  crusaders,  the  friends,  debts  and  malyersa- 
tions  of  John  are  to  be  brought  into  account.  Inquiry  is  to 
be  made  into  the  king's  feudal  claims,  wards,  escheats,  ferms, 
and  churches  :  and  the  financial  work  of  the  judges  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  exaction  of  a  tallage  from  all  cities,  boroughs, 
and  demesnes  of  the  king.  It  was  further  intended  that  a 
general  inquest  into  the  conduct  and  receipts  of  the  sheriff, 
such  as  had  taken  place  in  ii 70,  should  form  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  the  archbishop,  thinking  the  work  of  the  judges  suffi- 
cient already,  cancelled  for  the  time  that  article  of  the  commis- 
sion. This  visitation,  which  comprehends  almost  all  the  points 
of  administrative  importance  which  mark  the  preceding  reign, 
constitutes  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  principles  of 
election  and  representation.  The  choice  of  the  coroner,  and 
the  form  prescribed  for  the  election  of  the  grand  jury,  whether 
this  act  originated  them  or  merely  marked  their  growth,  are 
phaenomcna  of  no  small  significance. 

Whilst  this  measure  was  in  conteraplation  Richard  was  busily 
employed  in  his  French  provinces  in  forcing  his  bailiffs  and 
other  officers  to  account  for  their  receipts  and  to  redeem  their 
offices.  Amongst  other  oppressive  acts  he  took  the  seal  from 
his  uuserui)ulous  but  faithful  chancellor,  and,  having  ordered 
a  new  one  to  be  made,  proclaimed  the  nullity  of  all  charters 
which  had  been  sealed  with  the  old  one\  He  also  issued 
licences  for  the  holding  of  tournaments,  which  were  expecte<l 
to  bring  in  a  considerable  revenue.  One  act  of  justice  was 
however  done;    the  chalices  of  the  churches  which   had  sur- 


*  Hoveden,  iii.  267  ;  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  163.  Richard^s  first  seal  wis 
lost  when  the  vice-chancellor  was  drowned  between  Rhixles  and  Cyprus 
in  1 1 90  ;  but  it  was  reci>vered  with  his  dead  body.  The  seal  that  waa  now 
broken  must  have  been  the  one  which  the  chancellor  had  used  during  the 
king's  absence.  Richard  however,  when  he  was  at  Messina,  had  allowed 
his  seal  to  be  set  to  various  grants  for  which  he  took  money,  but  which  he 
never  intended  to  confirm.  Therefore  probably  he  found  it  convenient 
now  to  have  a  new  seal  in  lieu  of  both  the  former  ones,  although  he  threw 
the  blame  of  the  transactions  annulled  upon  the  chancellor.  The  im* 
portance  of  the  seal  \a  a^reaA^  Net^  ^^^^.  Ajcchbishup  GeofiVey  ww 
credibly  accused  o£  aeaWiig  >wt\\a  vrCOtL  \Xi<&  vss^  q\  >^<^^a^  W.  ^S^«s  the 

icing's  death. 
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rendered  their  plate  for  the  royal  ransom  were  replaced  bj  the 
king's  special  command  ^. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  peace  and  consequent  activity.  Prooeedingi 
The  tallage  of  1194  was  followed  by  a  scutage  in  11 95,  levied  year  1x95. 
on  those  teuants-in-chief  who  had  not  accompanied  the  king  to 
Normandy.   This  is  the  s«twL  siniupe  of  IhMWSn;  the  first  was 
taken  in  the  king's  first  year  on  the  pmtaiBe  of  an  ei 


to  Wales  '.     The  justiciar,  immediately  on  the  reception  of  his  Hubert  at 
legatine  commission,  in  June,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  held  Justiciar  am 
a  great  court  of  the  most  ample  description  for  four  days.     On  June  13-15. 
the  first  he  directed  his  servants  to  hear  pleas  of  the  Crown  and 
assizes,  whilst  he  himself  and  his  officials  held  a  spiritual  court 
and  heard  pleas  of  Christianity;   on  the  second  he  acted  as 
legate  and  visited  S.  Mary's  abbey ;  on  the  third  and  fourth  he 
held  a  provincial  council,  which  passed  fifteen  important  eccle- 
siastical canons '.     One  document  of  interest  was   issued  the  The  oath  of 
same  year ;  a  proclamation  of  an  oath  of  the  peace,  which  was 
to  be  taken  by  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen.    They  swore, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  Canute,  not  to  be  thieves  or  robbers, 
or  receivers  of  such,  and  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  pursuing  the  thief 
when  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised  \    The  enforcement  of  the  edict 
was  committed  to  knights  assigned  for  the  purpose;   this  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  office  of  conservator  of  the  peace,  out 
of  which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  existing  functions  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace  were  developed;  and  the  record  thus 
forms  an  interesting  link  of  connexion   between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence  and  modem  usage. 

The  steady  judicial  and  financial  pressure  had  its  usual  effect.  Bifeotor 
The  archbishop  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  he  offended^SSS^ 
the  people.     He  had  constant  difficulties  with  his  subordinatesii/ J(y(A^ 
and  the  Church,  which  should  have  been  his  especial  care,  was 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  aoo. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  444.  The  tax  raised  on  the  knight's  fee  for 
the  king's  ransom  was  called  an  aid,  and  not  a  scutage :  a  proof  that  the 
latter  term  was  now  becoming  restricted  to  the  payment  made  in  com- 
mutation  of  service. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  293-398;  Genrase,  1589;  W.  K«yvb.N.«.\'^. 

*  See  the  Lawv  of  Canute,  ii.  31 ;  Hovedooi,  Vii.  a^\  ^^^^»c^  OumNxsk 
PP'  ^55f  ^S^>  »odp.  206,  above. 
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intaided     dutorbed  by  qnarrds  wbieh  he  had  not  timt  fe  attend  tik 

fa^fe       Euly  in  1196,  Biohard,  impatieiit  at  tha  dd^  of  the  inqniiy 

tinH^tSSff*  wfaidi  he  had  directed  in  1194  to  be  made  into  the  weeipU  dF 

the  royal  oflKcen^  sent  over  two  of  hii  eomfidential  aerfaut^ 

Philip  of  Poictiera  the  biabq>-eleGt  of  Darham,  and  tiia  abbot  of 

CSaen,  to  conduct  the  inveatigation  \    The  pnixMiae  naa  defaited 

by  the  death  of  the  abbot,  hot  the  arehbidiop  aeeniB  to  hate 

Hvtart       r^iarded  the  miB8i(m  aa  a  sign  of  the  king^B  diitmabi   He  offend 

iMfgn.        to  resign  the  jnaticiarBhip;  and  with  some  difficidlj  pvofailed  en 

the  king  to  accept  the  offer :  bat  before  the  zeagnaftioii  wai 

completed  he  saw  reason  to  withdraw  it|  and,  having  repreaeDtod 

to  the  king  the  enormona  aoma  which  had  been  raiaed  dmiag 

his  administration,  continued  two  years  longer  in  oAoe*.  Ahnost 

at  the  same  moment  the  discontent  ftlt  by  the  poorer  citiaoH 

of  London  at  the  way  in  which  the  taxea  were  edllected  brake 

Riot  of         into  onen  revolt.     'William  Fitz-Osbert,  who  was  an  old  era- 

William 

Fiu-Osbert.  sader  and  apparently  a  hot-headed  politician,  took  the  lead  in 
the  rising.  The  poorer  citizens  complained  that  the  iHiole 
burden  fell  upon  them  :  the  tallages  were  collected  by  poU, '  per 
capita  ;'  William  insisted  that  they  should  be  asoooood  in  pro- 
portion to  the  property  of  the  payers.  Unfortunately  for  the 
citizens,  their  leader  by  his  violence  brought  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  archbishop,  and  having  fallen  a  victim  in 
the  strife,  was  regarded  by  the  one  party  as  a  felon  and  by  the 
other  as  a  mai*tyr  ^  We  do  not  learn  that  the  Londoners  re- 
ceived any  benefit  from  the  outbreak.  The  monks  of  Gantei^ 
bury  however,  who  hated  the  archbishop,  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood  of  the  rioter  had  been  shed  at  the  command 
of  the  justiciar  in  their  peculiar  church  of  S.  Maiy  le  Bow,  and 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  5 ;  W.  Newb.  v.  0.  19. 

•  Hoveden,  iv.  13,  13. 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  5 ;  K.  Dioeto,  0.  691 ;  W.  Newb.  ▼.  c.  ao ;   G^rraM^  c 

1 59 1.     Hoveden,  unless  he  is  speaking  ironically,  appUads  the  oonduot  of 

William  Fitz-Osbert :   Ralph  de  Diceto,  the  dean  of  S.  PauVs,  who  m 

an  eve-witness,  speaks  of  him  as  a  mere  demagQgae.     William  of  New- 

i  burgh  gives  a  long  account  of  the  events,  and  treats  him  jndieially.    Bs 

f  was  a  disreputable  man  who,  having  failed  to  obtain  the  king's  oanaMil  t» 

A  piece  of  private  iDvte,  maA«  y^^^saii  ^aas^Xai  ^so^^  «C  %  wl  i^riovaaoe  of 

the  people,    The  wWe  i^«rj  ^a  'w^t^wA  <w^  \s^  ^%)d«Be«^^^ 

to  the  Eotuli  CwaAB.e«^. 
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added  a  fresh  accusation  to  the  list  of  charges  on  account  of  Scg 
which  Innocent  III  ultimately  ordered  Huhert  to  resign  his 
secular  office.  A  third  scutage  was  levied  in  this  year.  In  1 197  Aidieof 
the  justiciar  issued  an  assize  intended  to  secure  the  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This 
proposition  was  unahle  to  make  way  against  the  usages  of  the 
nation :  the  amount  of  traffic  was  not  yet  so  great  or  so  generally 
diffused  as  to  make  it  indispensahle,  and  the  severity  of  some 
of  the  penalties  induced  the  judges  to  set  it  aside  early  in  the 
reign  of  John.  But  it  had  considerable  importance  in  itself, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Qreat  Charter  ^ 

The  history  of  the  next  year,  1198,  furnishes  two  events  of  In  119s  the 
great  importance.     In  a  council  of  the  barons  held  at  Oxford,  demand  for 
the  archbishop  laid  before  them  a  demand  made  by  the  kingrefowd; 
that  they  should   provide   him  a  force   for  his  war  in  Nor- 
mandy ;   three  hundred  knights  were  to  be  furnished,  each  to 
receive  three  English  shillings  every  day  and  to  serve  for  a  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  was   unprecedented, 
whether  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  amount,  X 16, 4  2  5,  or 
the  definiteness  of  the  proposition.     But  neither  point  caused 
the  actual  objection.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  S.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  oppoiition  c 

^.^  8.  Hugh  of 

the  Carthusian  friend  of  Henry  II,  declared  that  he  would  not  Linooln. 
assent  to  the  grant.     In  vain  the  archbishop,  and  the  treasurer 
the  bishop  of  London,  pleaded  the  royal  necessities ;  the  inde- 
pendent prelate  declared  that  the  lands   of  his  church  were 
bound  to   render  military  service  within  England  and  there 
only:   he  had,  he  said,  fought  the  battle  of  his  church  for 
thirteen  years ;  this  impost  he  would  not  pay ;  rather  than  do 
so,  he  would  go  back  to  his  home  in  Burgundy.     To  the  arch-  and  Herber 
bishop's  further  discomfiture,  the  example  of  S.  Hugh  was  fol- 
lowed by  Bishop  Herbert  of  Salisbury,  who  had  had  the  r^ular 
ministerial  training  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  ruling 
officers  of  the  Exchequer.     The  opposition  was  so  far  successful  Resignation 
that  the  archbishop  withdrew  the  proposal,  and  shortly  after  justiciar, 
resigned  '.     This  event  is  a  landmark  of  constitutional  history : 

*  Hoveden,  ir.  33,  34,  17a. 

*  Hoveden,  ir.  40 ;  VitaS.Hiigoiii8,p.  248;  8olec\.CViwrt«»,\f^.'^M»'^*?*- 


Comtitutional  ffiticry.  [cu&p. 

\  tar  tiie  weoad  tono  &  ooDititalianal  lyfiuaiUun  to  •  nj^ 
I  dmuwd  for  money  ii  nutde,  and  mado  iiiiiiiiiriillj  TX  woaU 
1  periupa  ba  too  groat  an  antidpation  of  modem  waiyi  to  i^ 
pooe  that  the  reaigiiatiaD  of  tita  miniatar  wm  «wiMd  by  hk 
i^,defBat. 

The  othsr  remaifable  matter  of  the  year  ia  the  impontioa  cf 
^a  camcage — a  tax  of  fire  ahiUhiga  on  eaeh  eamcato  or  hmidnd 
I  of  land.  TbU  waa  the  Daiu^celd  renTod  in  »  new  and 
vmooh  more  atringent  fonn ;  and,  in  order  to  ouiy  onfc  tbs  pfaui 
a  new  nurey  on  the  prinaple  of  Domeaday  was  rsqninta.  Etn 
fromtbia  the  justiciar  did  not  ehrink.  A  knight  and  k  dark  wo 
tent  oat  into  each  eoon^,  to  report  on  the  3iat  of  Ifay  on  the 
extent,  liability,  and  t«nnre  of  the  land  to  be  taxed:  thfti  cfltan 
were,  in  oonjuoctdon  with  the  aheriff  in  each  oonn^,  to  call  farfbte 
them  the  mcmbera  of  the  conn  tycoort,  the  atawaida(rfbMW>%  kadi 
and  bailiff^  the  reeve  and  four  men  of  each  township,  whether 
iree  or  villein,  and  two  knights  for  every  hundred  :  an  oath  mt 
to  be  taken  from  all  parties,  that  they  would  epeak  the  tmth,  and 
declare  how  many  carucatea,  or  what  wainage  for  ploughs,  then 
were  in  each  township.  Even  the  words  of  the  Domesday  com- 
mission were  repeated.  The  account  was  registered  in  four  rolli; 
three  kept  by  the  knigbt,  the  clerk,  and  the  BheriET,  imd  one  divided 
among  the  stewards  of  the  barons  whose  interests  it  concerned. 
The  money  was  collected  by  two  knights  and  the  bailiff  of  each 
hundred,  who  accounted  for  it  to  the  sheriff;  and  the  ehoiff 
accounted  for  it  at  the  Exchequer'.  Hw  inqniiy,  which  so 
forcibly  recalls  that  of  1086,  has  a  significance  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  great  precedent,  unless  we  regard  the  maf^mMty 
of  the  oath  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  townahipa  and 
hundreds  in  the  two  commiBsionB  in  contrary  lights.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  jurors  of  1086  orthosoof  1198  hadgreattf 
freedom  and  responsibility  :  but  we  look  on  the  former  aa  paft 
of  an  institution  then  for  the  first  time  adapted  to  the  admbii- 
tration  of  the  English  government ;  whilst  the  latter  appear  m 
part  of  a  system  the  disciplinary  force  of  which  had  nearly  bm>' 
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pleted  its  work  :  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Assize  of  Arms  and  in  Its  im- 

«...  ,  portwice. 

the  ordinance  of  the  Saladin  tithe  is  now  applied  to  the  assess- 
ment  of  real  property;  the  principle  of  representation  is  gra- 
dually enlarging  its  sphere  of  work,  and  the  process  now  need 
for  the  calculation  will  hefore  long  be  applied  to  the  granting  of 
the  tas,  and  ultimately  to  the  determination  of  its  expenditure. 

This  demand  of  carucage  is  by  no  means  the  last  constitutional 
act  of  the  reign.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  survey  was  really 
carried  out.  The  resignation  of  the  archbishop  took  place  a  few 
weeks  after  the  day  fixed  for  the  report*;  and  the  tax  was  not 
collected  without  difficulty.  The  religious  houses  having  de-  rhereli- 
murred  to  the  payment,  the  king  directed  a  proclamation  to  be  sompeiied  to 
made  by  which  the  clergy  were  practically  outlawed  :  if  any 
man  injured  a  clerk  or  regular  he  was  not  to  be  forced  to  com- 
pensate him ;  but  if  the  clerk  or  regular  were  the  aggressor,  he 
must  be  brought  to  justice.  The  threat  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  monks  to  submission,  and  they  purchased  a  reconciliation  ^«» 

Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  successor  of  Hubert,  who  came  into  GeofRrey 
office  on  the  nth  of  July,  1 198,  began  his  career  as  minister  byjugtidar. 
a  severe  forest  visitation,  in  the  conducting  of  which  he  reissued 
and  enlarged  the  Assize  of  Woodstock '.    He  also  directed  a  new  Iter  of  119K. 
'  iter '  of  the  justices  on  nearly  as  large  a  scale  as  that  of  1 194\ 
The  agenda  of  this  '  iter '  contain  a  direction  for  the  elections  of 
the  nominators  of  the  Great  Assize  to  be  made  before  the  jus- 
tices :  a  proof  that  these  functionaries  were  not  now  appointed 
by  the  sheriffs,  but  elected  by  the  suitors  of  the  county  court. 
The  Forest  Assize  also  directs  that  the  whole  body  of  the  suitors 
of  that  assembly  shall  attend   at  the   sessions  of  the   forest 
justices  ^     These  two  measures,  together  with  the  severe  treat-  Seterityof 
meut  of  the  clergy  just  mentioned,  seem  to  mark  the  character  meat, 
of  the  new  justiciar  as  austere  and  even  oppressive.   Richard  no 
doubt  found  in  him  a  servant  whose  conscience  was  less  strict 
than  Hubert's,  and  whose  position  as  a  layman  and  an  earl  was 
less  assailable  than  that  of  the  archbishop.    His  real  importance 
as  a  public  man  belongs  to  the  next  reign. 


*  HovedeD,  iV.  4^,  48. 
*  Ibid.  61. 


«  Ibid,  W. 
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The  laborious   and  quarrelsome  career  of  Kichard  came  to 
an   end  in  April,  1199.     His  subjectSy  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, saw  very  little  of  him  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign. 
They  heard  much  of  his  exploits,  and  reconciled  themselves  in 
the  best  way  they  could  to  his  continual  exactions.     Under  his 
ministers  they  had  good  peace,  although  they  paid  for  it  heavily: 
but  the  very  means  that  were  taken  to  tax  them  trained  them 
and  Bet  them  thinking.     The  ministers  themselves  recognised 
the  rising  tendency  to  self-government  in  such  measures  as  tho«e 
we  have  described.   To  Richard  the  tendency  would  be  probaUv 
unintelligible.     He  was  a  bad  king  :   his  great    exploita,  his 
military  skill,  Iiis  splendour  and  extravagance,  his  poetical  tastes, 
his  adventurous  spirit,  do  not  serve  to  cloak  his  entire  want  of 
sympathy,  or  even  congideration,  for  his  people.      He   was  no 
Englishman,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  gave  to  Normandj, 
Anjou,  or  Aquitaiue  the  love   or  care  that  he  denied   to  hij* 
kingdom.     His  ambition  was  that  of  a  mere  warrior  :   he  would 
fight  for  anything  whatever,  but  he  would  sell  everything  thai 
was  worth  fighting  for.     The  glory  that  ho  sought  was  that  of 
victory  rather  than  conquest.     Some  part  of  his  reputation  resU 
on  the  possession  of  qualities  which  the  English  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  testing :  they  were  proud  of  a  king  whose   exploit? 
awakened  the  wonder  of  Christendom,  tliev  nmrmured  aiTAinft 
ministers  whose   mediation  broke   the  force  of  an   oppression 
which  would   otherwise   have    crushed   them.     Otherwise   the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  were  years  of  progress  in  wealth  and  in 
the  comfort  which  arises  from  security :  a  little  respite  befort 
the  tyranny  that  was  coming.     The  reign  of  Richard  is  marked 
by  no  outbreak  of  feudal  insubordination :  had  there  been  any 
such,  the  strength  of  the  administration  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  crush   it.     But  the  great  nobles  were,  like  the  kini: 
himself,  partly  engaged  abroad ;  those  of  them  who  were  left  a: 
home  had  learned  the  lesson  of  submission ;  they  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  new  body  of  equals,  sprung  from  and  workini: 
w^ith  the  ministerial  families,  and  they  were  assimilating  them- 
selves to  t\\\s  ivev^  no\yiX\V^'  m  ^vyraCvcv^Vw^^'i  ^x^^  ambitious  mort 
truly  nationoA.     "I^^^  l<i^Vviv^  Vw^^x^^  xyxiv^Ti.  S>wb.\.  ^^^  nr^-^Sm^^^ 
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societj  generally  was  affecting  the  barons  not  less  than  the  people 
whom  they  were  to  lead  on  to  liberty. 

151.  The  death  of  fiichard  was  so  sudden,  and  the  order  of  Interreg- 
the  kingdom  so  complete  at  the   time,   that  John,  who  had  the  death  of 
received  the  fealty  of  the  barons  by  his  brother^s  order  ^,  might 
have  secured  the  throne  without  difficulty  before  the  country 
generally  knew  that  it  was  vacant.     Instead  of  doing  this  he 
allowed  an  interregnum  of  six  weeks.    Secure,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  England,  he  spent  the  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  trea- 
sures  of  Bichard,  and  attempting  to  obtain   the   continental 
provinces  on  which  Arthur,  as  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  had 
a  half-acknowledged  claim.     Whilst  he  was  receiving  the  sur- 
render of  the  castles  of  Anjou  and  Maine  and  the  investiture 
of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  Archbishop  Hubert  and  William  Arohbuhop 
Marshall  were  doing  their  best  to  strengthen  his  position  in  Witiuim 
England  ^.     John's  six  weeks'  delay  in  France  gave  to  the  dis-  ibroe  orjier. 
contented  barons  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  their  grievances. 
The  traditional  principle,  that  when  the  king  dies  the  peace  dies  ^ 
with  him,  was  now  in  full  force:  seventy  years  were  to  elapse 
before  it  was  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  succes- 
sion of  the  heir,  expressed  later  in  the  maxim  that  the  king 
never  dies :  now  it  had  time  to  work.     All  who  had  castles  in 
their  hands  fortified  and  garrisoned  them ;  and  not  a  few  broke 
out  into  open  rapine  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of 
Richard'.     The  archbishop  found  it  no  easy  task  to  enforce 
order,  when  once  the  spell  was  broken.     His  first  measure  was 
to  direct  that  the  oath  of  fealty  and  peace  should  be  everywhere 
taken  :  the  sheriffs  brought  together  the  force  of  the  shires  for 
the  purpose,  and  all  attempts  at  resistance  were  put  down,  the 
spoil  restored,  and  the  offenders  brought  to  justice ^     It  was 

'  HoTcden,  iv.  83 :  '  Cum  Auiem  rex  de  vita  deeperaret,  divisit  Johanni 
fratri  Buo  regnum  Angliae,  et  fecit  fieri  praedicto  Johanni  fidelitates  ab 
illis  qui  aderant.*  John  was  not  present ;  there  is  surely  in  this  anxiety 
of  the  dying  king  to  provide  for  his  brother  and  for  the  succession  at 
least  one  redeeming  trait :  Richard  knew  how  to  forgive.  R.  Goggeshale, 
p.  170. 

*  Hoveden,  iv.  86. 

'  R.  Coggeahtde,  pp.  j6g,  170. 

'  Hovedeo,  iv.  88;  R.  Coggpeshale,  p.  170. 
VOL.  I.  I,  1 
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more  difBcnlt  to  bHaj  tha  sppnlteiiaani  md  neon  Iha  ■flWnAn 

grw  Hih.   of  the  earlB  and  other  greet  vmw1%  iAo,  ehhoo^  IImj  bid 

Mqaieeeed  in  Koherd'e  opprenions,  wne  lif  so  himb*  iiiBlined 

to  aeeept  the  BKoe  treatment  from  Jnha.    H«  bad  ande  liimaeH 

pcnonal  cuemiea  daring  hie  ihort  tcBore  of  power ;  mnB  tend 

end  some  deepiaed  bim.    Tba  fendal  ^rit  ma  not  cstiiMit,  aad 

•reij  one  vho  had  anTthing  to  gain  thoof^  this  »  fiur  tane 

fer  the  attempt    The  king  of  Sooti  might  jnm  Ida  nlaiw  oa 

the  northern  caimtiea,  the  eul  of  G>eatv  ni^t  stod  Hipport 

the  canae  of  hia  atepaon  Arthnr;  'Sogac  de  iMOf  htd  hapd 

two  knighte  for  betraying  hia  eaatlea  to  J<dm ;  tiio  Mil  of  H«^ 

ford  had  olainu  on  the  earidom  of  CHoneerter,  wludi  Stiai  Ul 

in  right  of  hit  wife ;  Ihe  earl  Feneia  held  Ua  aNtUom  witb  do 

fhono-     -nrj  sure  hand.     The  aicbhiabop,  aeting  in  floiyniwtioB  witt 

S^ij£  the  jnrticiar  and  William  lIanJiall,ealIedtc«{«tlMr  at  NortlMmp- 

John.  ton  all  thoee  of  whom  any  apprehension  waa  entertained,  and 

made  them  the  most  ample  promises  on  behalf  of  John  :  noti 

grierance,  public  or  private,  woe  to  remain  without  t«dras. 

Even  the  Scottish  claims  shoald  recdre  due  attention;  and 

wberever  a  right  was  in  danger  the  king,  as  soon  aa  there  abonld 

be  a  king,  would  confirm  and  enforce  it '.     The  promisea  of  tha 

three  ministers  were  accepted  as  enfficient  secnri^,  and  all  the 

barons,  including  Earl  David  of  Hnntingdon,  the  brother  of  tin 

Arriniaf     king  of  Scots,  took  the  required  oath&    In  the   meanwhilf 

John,  having  made  good  his  hold  on  Normandy,  croesed  over  to 

England  for  his  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  feast  of  tht 

Ascension,  May  27,  1199. 

HiaeoRKtt-       The  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  same  pomp  as  had 

been  used  for  Richard :  the  form  of  election  and  the  aolemi 

Hiwech  or     promises  of  good  government  were  repeated.     Bat  a  speech  if 

Wilkr,        preserved  by  Matthew  Paris,  which,  whether  or  do  the  wordi 

are  genuine,  eeems  to  show  that  there  was  something  exoeptirail 

in  the  proceedings;  some  attempt  on  the  archbiahop'a  part  to 

give  to  the  formality  of  the  election  a  real  validitj,  whidi  po^ 

haps  might  be  useful  if  the  claims  of  Arthor  should  cmr  be 

revived,    Hubert  &«dax«&,  'ft^'^ai^Qnia.  \«^  va^  that  tbe  ii|bt 

1  'fiiOT«&n&,\^.%b. 
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to  reign  is  conferred  bj  the  election  which  the  nation  makes  Principle 
after  invoking  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Saul  and  David  enunciated, 
were  made  kings,  not  because  thej  were  of  royal  race,  but  the 
one  because  of  his  strength  and  fitness,  the  other  because  of  his 
sanctity  and  humility.  Still,  if  in  the  royal  stock  there  were 
one  of  distinct  pre-eminence,  the  choice  should  &11  more  readDy 
on  him.  Eichard  had  died  without  an  heir ;  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  been  asked  for:  in  John  were  united  royal 
blood,  and  the  good  qualities  of  prudence  and  energy:  all  together 
then  elected  John.  The  cry  *  Vivat  rex  *  was  the  answer  of  the 
assembled  crowd.  The  archbishop  moreover,  when  he  received  Oath  of  gow 
the  coronation  oath,  abjured  him  on  God's  behalf  that  he  would 
not  take  the  honour  to  himself  without  a  full  purpose  to  keep 
his  oath,  and  John  replied  that  by  God's  help  in  good  faith  he 
would  keep  all  that  he  had  sworn  ^.  Later  events  gave  to  both 
these  declarations  a  character  which,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
kings,  they  might  not  have  had.  Matthew  Paris  supposes  that 
the  archbishop,  warned  of  John's  utter  faithlessness  and  fore- 
seeing the  troubles  of  his  reign,  wished  to  impress  upon  him 
and  upon  the  people  that  as  an  elected  king  he  must  do  his 
duty  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  But  the  speech  of  Hubert  was 
probably  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  John's 
fitness  to  be  elected,  the  recollection  of  which  would  naturally 
recur  to  those  who  heard  it  when  they  found  out  how  unfit  he 
was  to  reign.  The  enunciation  however  of  the  elective  character 
of  the  royal  dignity  is  of  very  great  importance.  The  circum- 
stances too  of  John's  accession  recall  forcibly  those  which  attended 
that  of  William  Rufus,  when  Lanfranc  strove  in  vain  to  bind  the 
conscience  of  the  prince  in  whose  exaltation  he  had  so  large  a 
share.  In  more  tlian  one  respect  Hubert  Walter  played  the 
part  of  Lanfranc  to  John. 

The  business  of  the  coronation  was  followed  by  the  inves-  investitnrp 
titure  of  William  Marshall  and  GeoflFrey  Fitz-Peter  as  earls ' ;  a 
ceremony  which  had  been  long  delayed.    The  chancellorship  was  Hubert 

ciiMiicvilor. 
'  Matthew  Paris  (e<1.  Wats),  p.  197.    In  the  declaration  made  H3  Ij^^sfhs^^ 
on  his  invasion  of  England  in  12 16,  long  before  'M.aUYi^'v}  ^«kx\«  ^srt^A^^  ^^'^ 
speech  of  Hubert  is  distinctly  referred  to  aa  a>VectSxi%  ^<b  t^sSosi  ^1  v^- 
beritanoe,    8eeFoedei%,  l  1^0.  »  Ta.cr««^<Bft,\N»^* 

Ll  2 
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MUOmm  nndCTtakeu  by  (lie  mTahUafaop,  notwitlMtaiidug  ik*  % 
Hngk  Bardiilf,  who  told  him  plaiolj  tint  ba  i 
from  fak  digni^  mud  making  &  dangaraw  pnosdai 
probably  saw  that  John  wonld  need  both  adrioe  and  i 
which  no  one  of  inferior  podtion  or  wwdnr  cbwnwtw  wonld  hi 
ablo  to  enferae.  Tb«  jtutiedar  eontinned  in  oAee ;  bat  iwat  af 
the  Bheriffii  were  nther  romored  to  other  oonntioB  or  dinaimd 
altogether.  No  diarter  of  libertiea  ia  kaowa  to  hsTO  ban 
iaaned ;  if  any  anoh  had  exirted  it  eoold  aeamdj  bavn  Ubd  ta 
be  branght  forward  in  tbe  atrug^  tluit  fbllowad. 

»  John  had  no  time  to  loae  in  England  :  he  haRiod  to  ITatliiif- 
ham  to  meet  the  king  of  Soota,  who  did  not  oobm  ;  and  tbai^  a 

Ir  the  3oth  of  Jnne,  left  England,  taking  with  him  a  lai^  naaAm 
of  the  barons  to  proaecnte  the  war  in  yonnandj^.  Immadiatrff 
on  his  arriTal  be  made  a  tmce  with  Philip,  who  for  tba  hi  mill  i< 
was  snpportitig  the  claims  of  Arthur  in  Aojoa  and  Haine  :  after 
Christmas  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  kinga,  and 
John  returned  to  England  to  raise  money  for  the  pnrchase  of 
peace,  a  sum  of  30,000  marks.  He  stayed  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  37th  of  February  to  the  z8th  of  April,  and  took  a  camcagt 
of  three  shillings  on  the  hide ;  a  scutage  of  two  mArka  had  jnit 
been  taken  on  account  of  the  expedition  to  Normandy.  Both  theat 
exactions  were  in  excess  of  the  usual  rato  *,  and  the  chronickn 
fnmisli  us  with  no  further  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the; 
were  imposed  and  levied,  than  that  the  king  demanded  the  aid, 
and  an  edict  went  forth  from  the  justices  that  it  should  be  paid ; 
a  grant  of  a  fortieth  of  moveables  for  the  Crusade  was  obtwned 
in  the  following  year  by  letters  addressed  by  the  king  to  tbt 
iKtrous  and  by  the  justiciar  to  the  sheriffs'.  Aftor  a  seooad 
Tain  attempt  to  secure  the  homage  of  the  king  of  Scots,  John 
again  sailed  for  France,  where  he  remained  until  Septonba: 
employed,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  May,  chiefly 
in  divorcing  his  wife,  Hawisia  of  Gloucester,  and  manyii^ 
Isabella  of  Angouldme, — acts  which  caused  in  England  tkt 
alienation  of  the  whole  of  the  Gloucester  infloenoe  from  tk 
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king,  and  in  France  the  active  and  malicious  hostility  of  the 
house  of  Lusignan,  to  whose  head  Isabella  had  been  betrothed. 
The  month  after  his  return  John  and  his  wife  were  crowned  at  On  hU  re- 
Westminster  ^ ;  the  fealty  of  the  king  of  Scots  was  finally  re-  crowned, 
ceived  in  a  great  council  of  bishops  and  barons  of  the  two  king-  oeivet  the 
doms,  and  the  court  made  a  progress  through  the  north '.     At  homage. 
Easter,  1201,  the  coronation  ceremonial  was  again  performed  at  uomned^a 
Canterbury';  and  the  state  of  peace  and  order  which  had  lasted  Star  a'c^foi. 
for  two  years  b^fan  almost  immediately  afterwards  to  break 
up.     The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  may  be  briefly 
examined  under  the  three  heads  of  foreign  affairs,  the  great 
ecclesiastical  quarrel,  and  the  struggle  which  led  to  the  granting 
of  Magna  Carta. 

152.  John  possessed  in  his  mother.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was  PoreiimixH 
now  nearly  eighty,  a  counsellor  of  much  experience  in  continental  John's  early 
politics,  of  great  energy  and  devoted  faithfulness.     As  long  as  ^**"" 
she  lived  his  fortunes  in  France  were  not  hopeless;   she  had 
herself  headed  an  army  against  Arthur,  and  her  last  public  act  Peace  in  laoo 
was  to  fetch  her  granddaughter,  Blanche  of  Castille,  from  Spain, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  new  alliance  between  Philip  and 
John  by  a  royal  marriage.     Unfortunately  the  peace  so  made 
was  very  shortlived :   quarrels  on  the  Norman  frontier  ealled  John  go«(  to 

.  1       i>i  •!  Normanuy 

John  from  England  in  June,  1201,  and  he  did  not  return  until  in  1201. 
the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  had  passed  away  from  him.     Early 
in  1202  Philip,  having  obtained  a  respite  from  his  matrimonial  Philip  in 
troubles,  and  found  time  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Hugh  that  he  haa 
of  Lusignah,  summoned  John  to  trial  for  oppressing  the  barons  flefs. 
of  Poictou  *.     John  refused  to  attend,  and  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  his  fiefs  as  a  contumacious  vassal.     Arthur,  taking 
advantage   of  the  confusion,  raised  a  force  and  besieged  his 
grandmother  in  the  castle  of  Mirabel,  where  he  was  captured  by  Arthur 
John^,  and  after  some  mysterious  transactions,  disappeared  finally 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  139.    R.  Coggeshale  Bays  more  particolarly  that  the  king 
wore  hia  crown,  but  the  queen  was  consecrated ;  p.  182.     K.  Diceto  says, 
'  ipse  rex  eadem  die  pariter  coronatus  est ;'  c.  707.      *  Hoveden,  iv.  140  sq. 
^  Ibid.  160.  •  R.  Diceto,  c.  709:  *instuictu  archieplacopi.' 
♦  Rigord  (Bouquet,  xvii.  54)  ;  R.  CoggeahaXe,  p.  10^  \  'fti,  '^«iAsss«t^ 
iii.  167;  Alherio  of  Troia  Fontaines,  p.  423;  "Wm.  Xxm»n&.  VjtostfV?**^ 
xvii,  y^). 
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joha>  on  the  3rd  of  AprO,  1203.  FhOip^wliofaQliflVOilwidi  tkoMkof 
flotwicnmed  the  world  that  John  had  mnrdered  hum,  wimmoimd  bim  agun 
toteMton.  ^  1^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  aceontion  made  by  the  faarana  of  Briltaaj*. 

Again  John  was  contnmadooa,  and  thia  time  FUHp  VaamU 
rmnnrNor-  undertook  to  enforce  the  sentence  of  his  eomi.    Oity  after  ebj,* 
■"*"^*    >/^astle  after  castle,  fell  before  him.  [^Tbe  Normaa  faarana  wen 
unwilling  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  king  who  wasted  bia  oppor- 
tunities and  would  scarcely  strike  a  bbw  for  himaelf.     Li 
JohaTO-      Norember,  1203,  John  returned  to  England  and  left  Nonnandy 
■SyS      to  its  fate*;  he  distrusted  the  baions,  and  they  drntrastedhisL 
tn  i»y,       Jq  ^  following  spring  both  Normandy  and  Ai^Joo  were  lost; 
John  pretending  to  raise  an  army  in  EngJand,  and  aellii^  to  the 
barons  his  licence  to  absent  themselves^  or  eiaotiiig  aeat«gos  oa 
DnthoT      the  pretence  that  th^  had  deserted  him.    Ekanor  died  on  tiis 
^"'^'       1st  of  April,  1204  ';  and  the  month  of  July  aaw  FUlip  aupresM 
in  the  whole  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine.     John 
never  again  set  foot   in   Normandy:   in   1205   '^®   raised  an 
John's  fkint  army,  but  dismissed  it.     In  1 206  ^  he  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
raoover  his    cover  Poictou,  where  he  still  had  some  g^und,  but  was  obliged 
to  purchase  a  truce  of  two  years  by  surrendering  bis  last  hold 
on  the  Norman  and  Angevin  inheritance.     In  12 14  again,  after 
his  quarrel  with  the  Church  was  settled,  he  made  an  expensive 
and  fruitless  expedition  to  Guienue,  which  likewise  ended  in 
a  truce. 

Normandy  was  at  last  separated  from  England.  The  Norman 
barons  had  had  no  choice  but  between  John  and  Philip.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  there  was  no  competitor,  sod, 
brother,  or  more  distant  kinsman,  for  their  allegiance.  John 
could  neither  rule  nor  defend  them.  Bishops  and  barons  alike 
welcomed  or  speedily  accepted  their  new  lord.  The  families 
that  had  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  divided  into  two 
branches,  each  of  which  made  terms  for  itself;  or  having 
balanced  their  interests  in  the  two  kingdoms,  threw  in  their  lot 

^  See  Le  Baud,  Hiut.  Bret.  p.  210;  Morice,  Hist.  Bret  L  13a  ;  Foedonw 
i.  140;  R.  Wendover,  iii.  273;  M.  Paris,  p.  283 ;  Chron.  Lanamtt^p.  a; 
Ann.  Margam,  p.  27  ;  >Ka\Ux  o(Goi«Qte^,\L  ^vel  xxzii,  zxxiii. 

«  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  *  ^Mi.^«^A«5^  wja.\«H. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  114;  Yoedet^/i.^V 
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with  one  or  other,  and  renounced  what  thej  could  not  save,  importance 
Almost  immediately  Normandy  settles  down  into  a  quiet  pro-  ntton.'^'^ 
vince  of  France ;  a  province  which  Philip  was  willing  to  govern 
by  Norman  law,  and  to  indulge  in  such  free  customs  as  the 
Normans  could  challenge  as  their  own.     For  England  the  result 
of  the  separation  was  more  important  still.     Even  within  the  Oonaolkia- 
reign  of  John  it  became  clear  that  the  release  of  the  barons  Bni^lish 
firom  their  conneziou  with   the   Continent   was  all  that  'v^as 
wanted  to  make  them  Englishmen.    With  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  Norman  inheritances   vanished   the  last  idea  of  making 
England  a  feudal  kingdom.     The  Great  Charter  was  won  by  men 
who  were  maintaining,  not  the  cause  of  a  class,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  every  civil  war  since  1070,  but  the  cause  of  a  nation. 
From  the  year  1203  the  king  stood  before  the  English  people  Tim  kinr 
face  to  fieu^e ;  over  them  alone  he  could  tyrannise,  none  but  they,  with  his 
were  amenable  to  his  exactions :    and  he  stood  alone  against 
them,  no  longer  the  lord  of  half  of  France,  or  of  a  host  of 
strong  knights  who  would  share  with  him  the  spoils  of  England. 
The  royal  power  and  the  royal  dignity  that  had  towered  so 
haughtily  over  the  land  in  the  last  two  reigns  was  subjected  to 
a  searching  examination :   the  quarrels  of  the  next  few  years 
revealed  all  the  weakness  of  the  cause  which  had  lately  been  so 
strong,  and  the  strength  of  the  nation  which  had  so  lately  been 
well  contented  to  sustain  the  strength  of  its  oppressor. 

153.  As  the  death  of  Eleanor  marks  the  collapse  of  John's  The  death 
continental  power  and  the  end  of  the  dynastic  system  of  the  Walter  pro- 
Conqueror  ^,  that  of  Hubert  Walter  marks  the  termination  of  quarrel  be- 
the  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  clergy  which  had  been  and  the 
cemented  by  Lanfranc,  and  had  not  been  completely  broken  by 
the  quarrel  of  Anselm,  or  even  by  that  of  Becket.     The  arch- 
bishop  died  in  July,  1 205 ;  John  lost  his  wisest  adviser  by  an 
event  which  itself  launched  him  in  circumstances  requiring  the 

^  The  prophecy  of  Merlin  was  fulfilled,  'Gladiua  a  aceptro  aeparatua 
est ; '  the  awurd  of  the  duchy  was  separated  firom  the  sceptre  of  the  king- 
dom. R.  Coggeshale,  p.  219.  An  illustration  of  the  process  of  separation 
may  be  found  as  early  as  11 99,  when  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Clace 
divided  the  GifiOutl  estates,  the  former  taldng  tihe  *  QiKii<eca8k  ^V»  q»iY^  ^ 
Nornuuady,  the  Jstter  in  England. 


e 
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Jg"wMi>  moit  prndent  eomiaeL  Eogagwl  in  a  quaml  Ihm  iHuch  a 
gfeWgiMjflitUe  drcanispection  would  liave  «v«d  him,  he  cihow  to  cnler 
the  lists  Bgainst  Innocent  III;  n>afatKing  Jib  oim  low  eonniiig 
at  once  against  the  oonsommate  dipkmuMy  of  the  Cniia  and  the 
aspiring  statesmanship  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  popei.  IViiled 
in  his  attempt  to  place  a  ereatore  of  his  own  on  the  tbroBO  ef 
Oanterbnry,  and  unwilling  to  agree  in  a  eompromiae  which  he 
had  himself  made  imperatiTey  he  refused  to  rseshro  the  newly- 
consecrated  archbishop,  and  ezpoeed  the  oountiy  to  the  diame 
and  honrofs  of  an  interdict. 

Not  to  dwell  in  this  place  on  the  important  qneetloM  of  the 
bearing  of  this  quarrel  on  the  histoiy  of  the  Ghuroh,  H  nay  be 
sufficient  to  mark  tiie  epochs  of  the  struggle,  daring  the  whole 
of  which  John  continued  in  the  British  isianda.  HrilM 
IWkon  the  lath  of  July,  IS05;  the  wsfffm^  of  the 
*t>f  Casnstaiy  and  of  the  BuAimB»  bMsqpe,  with  an 
application  from  John  for  the  confirmation  of  his  nominee,  were 
carried  to  Rome  before  Christmas.  The  popo?4MMed  apMSt 
all  the  dbdms  in  December,  1 206,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  monks  with  letters  of  authorisation  from  John, 
prevailed  on  them  to  elect  Stephsn  iMUf/lHm,  John  refused  the 
royal  assent,  and  Innocent  chose  to  regard  it  as  dispensable. 
In  June,  1207,  he  consecrated  the  new  archbishop.  John  per- 
severed in  his  refusal  to  receive  Langton ;   the  ki^pien  was 


The  Inter,    pboed  under  intevdiet  on  the  agpsd  of  MmbI^  1208;  and  m 

diet* 

1109  the  king  was  deolaied  excennieate.  Year  after  year 
the  pope  attempted  to  renew  negotiations,  but  each  year  the 

^-^^ii's  uae    attempt  failed.     The  king  seized  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  and 

ley.         many   of  the   bishops   fled    from   the  kingdom  \      The   large 

revenues  thus  made  available  were  used  by  John  in  making 

enormous  military  preparations  :  he  made  expeditions  to  Wales 

^  and  Ireland,  and  grew  richer  and  stronger  as  he  grew  more 


Threat  of      contumacious.     In  laii  the  popedeelatod  that  ibbIms  the 

wonld  submit  he  would  iaaoe  a  hoU  ubeiiieliHK^  his  sisUnli  from 


'^ 


their  allegiance,  would  depose  him  from  his  tknpey  and  onsant 
the  eieoBkioa  of  \bb  nsmi«i\A  \a  ¥yilQ  of  Imms.    The  news  of 
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this  determination  brought  into  action  a  widelj-spread  feeh'ug  of  NeatnUity 
disaffection  which,  if  it  existed  before,  had  not  yet  found  vent.  ban>n«. 
The  barons  had  sat  still  whilst  the  bishops  were  plundered. 
Some  of  the  ministers,  if  not  all,  sympathised  with  John,  and 
made  their  profit  out  of  the  spoil.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  noble  as  well  as  simple,  watched  in  anxious  suspense 
for  the  event  of  the  struggle. 

John  however  had  made  private   enemies  as  well  as  public  Jrphn*«  mi» 
ones;    he   trusted   no   man,  and  no   man   trusted   him.     The 
threat  of  deposition  aroused  all  his  fears,  and  he  betrayed  his 
apprehensions  in   the  way  usual  with  tyrants.     The  princes 
of  Wales  had  just  concluded  a  peace  with  him;   they  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  papal  threat,  and  renewed  Welih  wur. 
the  war.     John  hanged  their  hostages  and  summoned  an  army 
for  a  fresh  invasion  of  their  country;  the  army  assembled,  but 
John,  warned  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  did  not  venture 
to  lead  it  into  Wales.     In  panic  fear  he  dismissed  his  host,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  Nottingham  Castle.    Gathering  courage  after  He  seizeii 
a  fortnight's  seclusion  he  arrested  some  of  the  barons,  whom  he  ofthebaroi 
suspected   not  so  much   of  conspiring  as  of  having  power  to  guapects. 
injure  him,  and  seized  their  castles  ^.     This  proceeding  alarmed 
the  few  nobles  who  had  really  entertained  designs  against  him. 
Eustace  de  Yesci  and   Robert  Fitz- Walter,  the  chiefs  of  the 
party,  fled  to  France.     The  king  next  tried  to  propitiate  the  He  courts 
I>eople:  he  remitted  the  fines  which  had  been  exacted  during 
a  recent  visitation  of  the  forests ;  he  abolished  some  vexatious 
customs  which  prevailed  in  the  ports;   and  took   other  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  peace.    He  then  compelled  those 
bishops   who   still   remained   in   England  to  acknowledge  by 
letter  that  the  sums  of  money  which  he  had  exacted  from  them 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  been  paid  by  them  as  their 
own   free   gift  \     In   the  meantime  he   was   negotiating  con-  and  mm 
tinually  with  the  pope ;  and  Philip  of  France  was  collecting  his  pope, 
forces  for  an  invasion. 

The  spring  of  12 13  saw  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 

>  Walt,  Cor.  ii.  207 ;  M.  PazU,  p.  %%\. 
'  Walt  Gov.  ii.  207 ;  M.  Paacia,  ^.  i^i- 
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FormidAble 
attitude  of 
theboroos. 


Their 
gnevanoei. 


^ 


John  had  evety  reMom  to  ftir  the  ■Irauglh.  of  lUS^  aad  ao 
TCMon  whatever  to  trust  in  the  attaohmwt  of  hie  people.  In 
■pite  of  his  own  sooflbig  disregard  of  leligioni  he  trenafaled  at 
the  papal  ezoommunicationy  the  dire  eieeta  of  wUoh  he  avr  in 
the  down&ll  of  his  nephew  the  Emperar  Otto;  but  above  aU 
he  dreaded  the  fnlfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Belar  of  WakefieU, 
that  on  the  approaching  feast  of  the  ABWwsion  he  alioald  be  no 
longer  king^  In  abject  alarm  he  snnendeied  ewy  point  far 
which  he  had  been  struggling.  He  made  his  sobmisBian  to  the 
pope,  accepted  Langton  as  archbishop^  undertook  to  npaj  the 
money  exacted  from  the  charches^  and,  as  a  orowiiing  humilia- 
tion, Borrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  see  of  Boms^  reoeivuK  it 
^SBon  SMMMP^I  MH^  subject  to  tribute^  and  swearing  ftatty 
and  promising  liege  homage  to  the  pope*  The  pacifioation  was 
arranged  on  the  15th  of  May.  For  a  moment  it  was  aeesptad 
as  a  solution  of  all  difficulties ' :  no  one  seemed  to  aee  that  it 
created  a  new  one  which  was  greater  than  all  and  comprehended 
all  that  had  preceded  it :  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  before 
the  first  measures  preliminary  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
were  taken,  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  question  arose, 
from  the  determination  of  the  barons  not  to  obey  John's  com- 
mand to  serve  in  France. 

1 54.  The  attitude  of  the  barons  had  been  more  or  less  threaten- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  :  they  had  indeed  acquiesced 
in  the  plunder  of  the  churches,  partly  because  they  saw  in  it  one 
way  of  diverting  the  king's  oppressive  policy  from  themselves. 
The  moment  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  was  overcome,  the  ques- 
tion of  their  rights  and  of  the  king's  infringement  of  them 
emerged.  We  have  seen  that  their  adhesion  to  John  at  his 
accession  had  been  purchased  by  a  promise  that  he  would  do 
them  justice  :  they  had  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in 
1 201,  when,  on  their  refusal  to  go  to  Normandy  until  they  were 
satisfied,  John  seized  their  castles  and  demanded  their  sons  as 
hostages'.     Since  then  their  grounds  of  complaint  had  been 


*  Wait.  Ck>v.  Si.  10%  \  ^.  ^%sU,  ^,  i^a. 

»  Walt.  Cov .  Vv.  110,  i\\  \  m.^wM^^,  ■^Vr'^^l* 

•  Hoveden/vv.  i()\. 
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accumulating.     !IkqF  ^&<^  h^u  shMMioHlj  iHDiA :  the 

had  beeu  in  John's  first  year  raised  from  two  to  three  shillings 


on  the  carucate;    th^.  ■ntige  from  a  pound  to  twv  aiurks  Heavy 
on  the   knights'   fee:   year  iter  year  the  mtlge   had  been 


as  a  mtttr  oi  mammt  s^^l  when  GbofiT^::4f  iVerk  had 
raised  hi«  vqiee  agoil  the  impoatiin  of  the  ommm^  he 
had  been  siunmily  wHmmA^,  la  sa^s  the  Uig  had  eoMMk 
a  a0f«iitb  of  the  MMiiMJile  pcufiBfy  of  hob^hMMs';  m  xw^ 
he  had  taken  aa  «hl   frooi  Ike  lorigte' ;  in    1M7   »  Air. 


tMBfch    of    imWwMlH    froBi  tbi   whoto.^WtlJi.     In    thb   last  Renstanoe 

,  offtpch- 

case  Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  York,  following  the  example  of  bishop 
S.  Thomas  and  S.  Hugh,  resisted  the  demand  when  it  was 
laid  before  the  council ;  the  clergy  refused  to  give,  but  the  king 
exacted  the  tax  notwithstanding,  and  sent  their  champion  into 
exiled  Again  and  again  ha  had  deoaaidtd  the  miliity naaice 
of  the  laoans,  and  each  time  he  had  shown  his  distrust  and 
cowardice.    la  laoi  the  kmm  aMMaUbd  at  PoalHaoalli  were 


alknrad  to  ntam  hone  on  ptjniaii  o£.aMBi^  to^lkakkif ';  in  Disfmstor 
1 203  and  1203,  when  they  reached  Normandy,  they  found  the 
king  unwilling  to  fight,  and  having  returned  home  in  disgust 
found  theaiMhres  oiaUgid  to  laimi  their  dmmnHmm  by  aaonaoat 
fiatf '.  In  iao5  he  had  brought  another  great  host  together  at 
Portsmouth,  and  had  even  pretended  to  sail  for  France ;  but  he 
had  gone  no  farther  than  Wareham,  and  on  his  return  had 
accepted  OMaey  and  dMHMd  llw  fj  ^  Tl»  tenms  were  not 
without  the  military  pride  natural  to  a  warlike  race ;  they 
detpawd  tha  Jdag  who  daiad  aat  leaiiliMia;  they  hated  him  for 
his  mistrust  of  them;  they  looked  with  disgust  on  the  mean 
trickery  by  which  he  qualified  his  capricious  despotism.  But 
they  endured  it  all. 

Qeoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  earl  of  Essex,  had  continued  to  be  Cjuurarter 

-  ,  ,  of  Oeoflrej 

John's  justiciar   ever    since    his    accession.      He   was   a  man  Piti-Peker 
trained  in  the  school  of  Henry  II  under  Glanvill  and  Hubert 
Walter,  had  attained  his  earldom  partly  by  a  fortunate  marriage 
and  partly  by  making  the  best  of  his  opportuuities  as  one  of  the 

*  Hoveden^  It.  140.  *  M.  Pam,  p.  109.  *  'Wx^, 

*  M.  Parifl,  p.  331 ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  25^.    ^©e  p.  ^•j^\s^««.  ^^ 

*  Hovedtn,  iv.  16$.  •  M.  Paris,  p.  109,  "*  ^^^  ^«  "^^^^    ^" 
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BaaoiedM  kiiufa  oooiKfelloni^    He  had  Bhown  the  qwditifle  iiBBiiweiy  to 
» John.      the  minister  of  mch  »  king,  had  carried  oat  his  maater^a  phai^ 
and  allowed  the  anpopularity  which  thej  infolded  to  &n  mpam 
his  own  head.    It  most  he  said  in  excuse  lor  him,  aa  ibr  Hnbsit 
Walter,  that  he  probably  retained  hispoaitum  partly  from  *  ftd- 
ing  that,  if  he  resigned  it»  it  would  fall  inlo  worse  handa.    Both 
ministers  were  hated  by  the  king^  who  lUt  that  tfaej  rwtrsiiMd 
him ;  yet  both  were  indispensable.    Hobert  had  govemad  belh 
the  Church  and  the  nation,  Geoffirey  governed  the  natioo  and 
allowed  the  king  to  min  the  Ghnreh.    He  had  won  fay  age  and 
ability  a  commanding  position  even  amongst  thoae  who  wen 
at  first  inclined  to  r^;ard  him  as  an  npstait  *;  and  the  extent  of 
his  influence  must  be  calculated  fieom  the  permanent  bceaeh 
which  followed  his  deatL 
rohiim-         To  return  however  to  the  events  of  the  year  I S13.    The  aab- 
4>  Pmnoe :    mission  of  the  king  to  the  pope  bad  been  accomplished ;  the  &tsl 
lie  barons,    anniversary  had  passed  over,  and  John  was  still  a  king  :  Peter 
of  Wakefield  was  hanged.    It  was  time  to  reply  to  the  threats  of 
Philip ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  better  than  by  an  expedition 
to  France.     John,  elated  by  the  naval  victory  at  Damme,  pro- 
posed it  to  the  barons ;  they  alleged  that  he  was  still  excommn- 
fiia  abaolu-   nicate,  and  refused  to  follow  him'.    This  plea  was  soon  set  aside : 
lew  oath,     the  archbishop  landed  on  the  i6th  of  July,  and  absolved  the  king 
at  Winchester,  exacting  from  him  an  express  renewal  of  his  coro- 
nation oath  and  a  promise  to  abolish  all  evil  customs  \     Again 

^  Uoveden,  iii.  pref.  pp.  xlviii,  xlix  ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  pref.  Izi,  IxiL 
'  M.  Paris,  p.  243 :  *  £rat  autem  firmisBima  regm  columna,  utpote  vir 
generosuB,  legum  peritus,  thesaiiris,  reditibuB  et  omnibus  bonis  iiiataiiratiii» 
omnibuB  Angliae  magn&tibuR  B&Dguine  vel  amicitia  0(mfoederatiiB,  ande  rex 
ipsum  prae  omnibuB  raortalibus  Bine  dileciione  formidabaty  ipse  enim  kra 
regni  gubemabat.' 

'  M.  PariB,  pp.  238,  239.  Ralph  of  Goggeahale  and  the  monk  of  Bant- 
well,  copied  by  Walter  of  Coventry  (ii.  212),  give  other  reaaont  for  the 
refusal  of  the  barons ;  the  literal  terms  of  their  tenure,  their  ezhjMiBtioa 
after  their  long  march,  and  their  poverty.  '  Barones  NorthanhumbrenMB 
invitavit  ut  secimi  transfretarent :  at  illi  pari  animo  eademque  aententia 
contradixerunt  asserentes  non  in  hoc  ei  obnoxioe  eoee  aeoundum  mimia 
terrarum  suarum,  sed  et  in  expeditionibus  AnglicaniB  se  nimis  ezhanstai 
^  et  vehementer  extenuatos.'    R.  Coggeshale,  pp,  242,  343.    *  Quippa  ifd 

ionga  expeditione  vexati  nou  laciX'd  ^QneoN.  VanVasn.  o^tia  eKhaortii  1^"^ 

c/starchiw.'     W.  Co^.u.  211.  . ^ 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  259:  *  3\Majs\\  t«s.,  \a«tea  «««»»«*» 
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the  king  laid  his  proposals  before  the  barons,  and  again  he  was  met  The  baroni 
bj  a  refusal :  this  time  the  northern  barons  declared  that  their  forei^ 
tenure  did  not  compel  them  to  serve  abroad  and  that  they  would^ 
not  follow  the  king  ^.     It  was  the  same  ground  which  had  been  ] 
taken  up  by  S.  Hugh  in  11 98,  and,  although  deficient  in  historical  / 
proo^  was  in  accordance  both  with  equity  and  with  the  altered  l- 
state  of  things.     It  might  be  fair  enough,  when  John  was  duke  ; 
of  Normandy,  for  his  English  barons  to  maintain  him  by  arms  > 
in  his  existing  rights ;  but  when  Normandy  was  lost,  and  lost  \ 
by  his  fault,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  should  engage  in 
war  to  recover  it.     Whether  he  had  a  right  to  take  them  to 
Poictou  was  more  than  doubtful.     The  northern  barons  who  Condaot  of 
alleged  this  plea  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  that  second  boroni. 
aristocracy  which  had  grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Conquest 
families  and  had  no  stake  in  Normandy.    They  had  been  trained 
under  the  eye  of  Glanvill  and  Richard  de  Lucy;   had  been 
uniformly  faithful  to  the  king  against  the  greater  feudatories ; 
had  manfully  discharged  their  duties  in  the  defence  against  the 
Scots ;  and  had  already  begun  to  show  that  propension  towards 
political  liberty  and  self-government  which  marks  them  during 
later  history;    for   they  were    the  forefathers  of  that  great 
north  country  party  which  fought  the  battle  of  the  consti- 
tution during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     Indignant  JohngoM 
at  their  attitude  of  resistance,  John  prepared  to  take  his  usual  north.  Ang. 
prompt  vengeance.     He  marched  rapidly  northwards :  at  North- 
ampton the  archbishop  overtook  him  and  prevailed  on  >him  to 
promise  a  legal  and  judicial  investigation  before  proceeding  to 
extremities^.     John  however  went  on  his  way;  advanced  to 

Bftnctam  ecclesiam  ejusque  ordinatos  diligeret,  defenderet  et  manuteneret 
contra  omnes  adversarios  buob  pro  poRse  suo,  quodque  bonas  leges  antecei- 
■orum  fluorum  et  praecipue  leges  Edwardi  regis  revocaret,  et  iniquas  de- 
itrueret,  et  omnes  homines  suos  secundum  justa  curiae  suae  judicia  judicaret^ 
quodque  singulis  redderet  jura  sua.* 

^  M.  Paris,  p.  239,  refers  to  this  second  application  the  excuse  of  poverty 
alleged  by  the  barons  :  and  no  doubt  the  reasons  mentioned  by  Ralph  and 
Walter  belong  to  this  juncture ;  see  p.  524,  note  3.  j 

'  W.  Gov.  ii.  212  ;  M.  Paris,  p.  239.    Ralph  of  Coggeshale  says  that  the  ' 

king  was  prevailed  on   to  renew  his  promises  to  the  ivot\Jbk»xtk\Mic^^oak\ 
'  Northanhumbrenses  regi  ooncordantur,  medianUbvia  \e15k\0,  ax^\^>atf^V^ 
CantuarieDsi  et  aliia  epiaoopia  et  baronlbtts  ea  coi\^\^oii«  ixXiVkiMiiX  qm^^^v^^ss^ 
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He  doM  Durham  by  way  of  a  demonstration,  but  returned  without  doing 
the  legate,  anything,  in  as  great  haste  as  he  had  gone  ^.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  he  completed  his  transactions  with  the  pope  by  doing 
homage  to  the  legate  Nicolas  at  London  \ 
^  Whilst  John  was  thus  employed,  a  series  of  very  important 
t4»  meetings  had  been  held  by  the  justiciar  and  archbishop.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  by  way  of  restitution  to  the 
plundered  bishops,  a  general  assembly  was  called  at  S.  Alban's 
on  the  4th  of  August,  which  was  attended  not  only  by  the  bishops 
and  barons,  but  by  a  body  of  representatives  from  the  townships 
on  the  royal  demesne,  each  of  which  sent  its  reeve  and  four  l^;al 
men.  In  this  council,  for  such  is  the  name  given  it  by  the 
historians ',  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects  was  discussed  than 
in  which  the  assessment  of  the  losses  of  the  Church.  The  justiciar  laid 
Hengriajno  before  the  whole  body  the  king  s  recent  promise  of  good  govern- 
ment, he  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  illegal  exactions,  and 
referred  to  the  laws  of  Henry  I  as  the  standard  of  the  good 
customs  which  were  to  be  restored  *.  This  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  laws  of  Henry  I  are  recurred  to  as  a  basis  of 
liberty,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  vast  increase 
in  royal  power  which  had  accrued  since  the  eariy  years  of  Henry 
II.  Probably  few  knew  what  the  laws  of  Henry  I  were ;  but 
the  archbishop  took  care  that  they  should  soon  be  informed. 
Another  council  was  called  at  S.  Paul's  on  the  25th  of  August, 

atavis  Hbertatibus."     But  he  pUces  the  agreement  after  the  arrival  of  Cax^ 
dinal  Nicolas. 

*  See  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  Itinerary  of  John,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Patent  Rolls. 

*  W.  Gov.  ii.  214;  M.  Paris,  p.  247. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  239  :  'In  crastino  (sc.  May  16)  autem  misit  rex  litteras  ad 
omnes  vicecomites  r^ni  Angliae  praecipiens  ut  de  singulis  dominicomm 
snorum  villis  quatuor  legales  homines  cum  praeposito  apad  Sanctum  Al- 
banum  pridie  nonas  Augusti  facerent  convenire.  .  .  Interfuerunt  haic 
concilio  apud  Sanctum  Albanum  Galfridus  Alius  Petri  et  episcopua  Winto- 
niensis  cum  archiepiscopo  et  episcopis  et  magnatibus  r^ni.* 

*  Ibid. :  *  Ubi  cunctis  pace  regis  denunciata.  ex  ejusdem  r^is  parte  finni* 
ter  praeceptum  est  quatenus  leges  Henrici  ayi  sui  ab  omnibus  in  T^;no 
custodirentur  et  ouines  leges  iniquae  penitus  enervarentur.  Denuncsatum 
est  praeterea  vicecomitibus,  forestariis.  aliisque  ministris  r^s,  sicut  vitam 
et  membra  sua  diligunt,  ne  a  quoquam  aliquid  violenter  extorqueani,  vd 
aii'cui  injuriam  irrogare  pTt^esMtoaivV.)  vi\.  «cq\a2^».  i!ii<sQLVv\  m  re^no  faciant 
neat  facere  conaueverunW 
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and  there  Henry's  charter  was  produced  ^     It  was  seen  at  once  Oonndi  or 
that  it  famished  both  a  safe  standine-crronnd  and  a  precedent  The  ohaiter 
for  a  deliberate  scheme  of  reform.     The  justiciar  laid  before  the  produced, 
king  the  claims  of  the  council,  and  died  almost  immediately 
after,  on  the  2nd  of  October  '. 

With  him  the  king  lost  his  hold  upon  the  baronage,  but  his  The  king's 
first  thought  was  one  of  relief:  'When  he  arrives  in  hell,'  he  the  death  of 
said,  *  he  may  go  and  salute  Hubert  Walter ;  for  by  the  feet  of 
€U)d,  now  for  the  first  time  am  I  king  and  lord  of  England.' 
This  speech  recalls  the  words  addressed  by  the  English  to  Henry 
I  when  he  had  humbled  Robert  of  Belesme :  but  the  circum- 
stances were  very  different.     The  people  had  then  rejoiced  in 
the  humiliation  of  a  tyrant  who  was  persecuting  the  king  and 
themselves  alike ;  John  rejoices  in  the  death  of  a  faithful  servant 
who  had  until  now  stood  between  him  and  the  hatred  of  the 
people, — ^between  the  tyrant  and  his  destined  victims '.  Geoffrey's  Peter  des 
successor  was  a  foreigner ;  the  king,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  mooeedi. 
barons,   confided  the  justiciarship  to   Peter  des   Roches,  the 
Poictevin  bishop  of  Winchester  *. 

The  meeting  at  S.  Alban's  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
find  any  historical  proof  that  representatives  were  summoned  to 
a  national  council.  Thm  Mtte  and  ter  wmn  were  probably 
called  upon  merely  to  giir»«itf«nce  as  ta:4kft4nlBi  of  ^M^nfttl 
iaaiii ;  but  the  fact  that  so  much  besides  was  discussed  at  the 
time,  and  that  some  important  measures  touching  the  people  at 
large  flowed  directly  from  the  action  of  the  council,  gives  to 
their  appearance  there  a  great  significance.  To  the  first  repre- 
sentative assembly  on  record  is  submitted  the  first  draught  of 
the  reforms  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Oharter :  the  action  of  W 
this  council  is  the  first  hesitating  and  tentative  step  towards  jC 
that  great  act  in  which  Church,  baronage,  and  people  made 
their  constitutional  compact  with  the  king,  and  their  first  sensible 
realisation  of  their  corporate  unity  and  the  unity  of  their  rights 
and  interests.     How  the  justiciar  would  have  carried  on  the 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  240. 

'  M.  Paris,  p.  243 ;  W.  Gov.  ii.  215  ;  B.  Cogge^Ml^,  ^.  ^V^. 

'  M,  PMriB,  p.  24$ ;  see  above,  p.  308.  *  B..  OogafssXa^^*  ^-  "^KV 
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ObMority     undertaking  we  cannot  even  guess.    Unfortunately,  as  is  so  often 

historiaiii.    the  case  in  great  crises  of  history,  the  attention  of  the  historians 

is  devoted  to  points  of  minor  interest;  and  when  we  should 

hear  of  great  constitutional  debates,  we  find  only  the  record  of 

the  doings  of  the  legates  and  the  bishops.     The  one  significant 

The  writ  of  fact  is  this, — that  the  king  on  the  7th  of  November  summoned 

iai5.  '  a  council  at  Oxford  to  which,  besides  the  armed  force  of  the 

knights,  each  sheriff  is  directed  to  send  four  discreet  knights 

from  his  county  to  discuss  with  the  king  the  business  of  the 

country^.    The  four  kpil  mtm  of  the  dmmmm  towMhtps  are 

replMtd  by  the  fo«r  diMnet  qmb  of  tlwriHW :  the  very  words, 

<  ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni  nostri,*  are  an  omen 

of  the  imAitetion  of  reprwMMive  padMMnts.    Again  however 

the  historians  forsake  us,  and  we  do  not  even  know  that  the 

assembly  was  ever  held. 

In  I  a  14  John      The  eventful  year  came  to  a  close  without  overt  action. 

goea  abroad   ^-.  -t  iii  •i.rxi 

nntii Oct.  19.  Early  m  1214  John  went  abroad  and  stayed  there  until  October; 
when  immediately  on  his  return  he  called  the  northern  barons 
to  account  for  not  accompanying  him.  But  they  had  been 
beforehand  with  him.  Tbfljf  had  met  on  the  pretence  of  pil- 
grimage at  S.  Edmund's,  and  had  there  iwom  that  if  th«  kii^ 
debijod  any  longer  to  nsiore  tha  kws  and  Ubwiies,  th^  wo^ld 
withdmw  their  alUgiaooa,  and  wouUL  wmke  war  «|n»  him  wadH 
he  should  eonfirm  the  ccmoeiiion  by  a  aealad  ehaHMr.  The  pro- 
positions were  to  be  laid  before  him  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas; in  the  meantime  a  force  was  to  be  raised  sufficient  to 
begin  if  not  to  decide  the  struggle  *.  The  king  however  accele- 
rated the  crisis  by  demanding  a  scutage,  which  the  barons 
refused  to  grant'. 

*  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  i.  p.  2 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  379. 

'  M.  Paris,  pp.  252,  253.  The  northern  barons  again  took  the  leaii 
'Barones  Northanhumbriae  in  unam  coeuntes  sententiam  ut  regem  ccnih 
pellerent  ad  refomiandam  ecclesiae  et  regni  libertatem  et  ad  abolendai 
pravas  consuetudines,  quos  ad  depressionem  ecclesiae  et  regrd  tain  pater 
qunm  fritter  regis,  cum  his  abuaionibus  quas  idem  rex  adjecerat,  olim  8as> 
citaverant,  secundum  quod  rex  anno  praeterito  jurayerat,  r^^m  supor  hii 
....  orant  et  adhortantur,  insuper  et  cartam  Henrid  primi  profenrnt' 
B.  Goggesbale,  p.  246. 

'  '  Dissensio  orta  eat  Vulex  SoYuaTmsui  te^^iii  kxv^viA  «t  qnosdam  de  pro- 
ceribus  pro  scuiagio  quod  'peV^iWX.  ^  iS^  ^  ^'s^  '1 
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John's  first  thought  was  to  attempt  to  divide  his  enemies.  John  gnmto 
The  clergy  might  be  detached  from  the  barons  by  a  promise  of  election  to 
the  freedom  of  election  which  had  been  so  loug  withdrawn  from    ^      ^'' 
them;  and  on  the  21st  of  November  a  charter  was  issued  to 
that  efiect  ^.     This  failed  of  its  purpose ;  for  the  bishops,  with 
Langton  at  their  head,  had  of  course  not  taken  part  in  the  oath 
at  S.  Edmund's ;  they  were  one  in  counsel  with  the  barons,  but 
had  not  been  compelled  to  break  off  relations  with  the  king; 
nor  could  they  have  armed  their  retainers  in  the  cause  without 
throwing  the  country  at  once  into  civil  war.    Nothing  more  was 
done  until  after  Christmas.    On  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  John  J^ 
at  the  Temple  received  a  deputation  from  the  barons  and  heard  ~ 
their  demands  :  smothering  his  indignation,  he  MfOMled  m^^mmm 
Hafeilthe  inl  Siwhy  aftOT^Jfantar^     This  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  king  employed  the  respite  in  renewed  attempts  to  sow  dis- 
trust among  his  enemies.     He  again  issued  the  charter  of  free-  His  mea- 
dom  to  the  Church ',  directed  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fealty  precaution, 
to  be  taken  throughout  England  *  to  him  alone,  and  demanded 
a  renewal  of  homage   from  his  tenants-in-chief.     Not  content 
with  this,  he  took  the  vovr>4l  CtaMade^,  involving  in  the  guilt  of 
sacrile&:e  all  who  should  raise  their  hands  a&raiinst  him.     But  the  Proffress  or 
barons  were  undismayed ;  they  collected  an  army  at  Stamford, 
and   marched  as   soon  as   the   truce   expired  to   Brackley   in 
Noi'thamptoDshire.     The  king,  who  was  at  Oxford,  sent  the 
archbishop  and  William  Marshall  to  demand  their  conditions; 
and  the  messengers  brought  back  a  long  schedule  of  demands, 
which  the  king  at  once  refused  to  grant.     The  barons,  on  the 


ipso  in  Pictaviam.  Dantibiu  enim  illnd  plurimis,  contradixenmt  ex 
Aquilonaribus  nonnuUi,  illi  videlicet  qui  anno  praeterito  regem  ne  in 
Pictaviam  transiret  impedierunt,  dicentes  se  propter  terras  quas  in  Anglia 
tenent  non  debere  regem  extra  regnum  sequi  nee  ipsum  euntem  scutagio 
juvare.  £  contrario  rege  id  tanquam  debitum  exigente,  eo  quod  in  diebus 
patris  Bui  necnon  et  fratris  sic  fieret,  res  ulterius  prooessisset  nisi  legati 
praesentia  obstitisset.  Prolata  est  carta  quaedam  ubertatum  ab  Henrico 
primo  Anglis  data,  quam  quad  in  obeervandam  cum  sibi  confirmari  a  rege 
prooeres  jam  dicti  postularent,  dilata  est  res  in  annum  alterum.'  W.  Gov. 
ii.  317.  ai8. 

*  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  i.  5  ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  2*2^i%\. 

•  M.  Paris,  p.  353.  •  M.  Pana,  p.  16*^. 

♦  M.  PariB,  p.  2ss;  W.  Gov.  ii.  ai8.  *  VJ.  Co^.ii.  i\v 

}OL,  I,  Mm 


n^M  raoaipt  oS  Uiu  neww,  proceeded  faj  mj  of  ISfarti— iploa,  BadiMd, 

2^^^    and  Ware  io^iugtrnt,  where  they  ware  i^IMbA  irith  a  IflMlp 

Mmto^      vdHMMostiie  a^HMUkr-    l^e  *dhMiaii  of  die  Landenen 

Uaonri      me  followed  l]j  »  great  drfection  fitnu  the  Uiif^a  paify;  nBK\j 

tbiO^^.  all  t^  mtaahm  of  hie  oonrt  and  honaehold  obejed  flw  em^ 

moiu  addreaaed  to  them  by  the  oonfoderMif,  and  left  Joho  witb- 

oat  aoy  power  of  reaiatanee.     TJoder  theae  riTenmataixea  h> 

aet  hia  aeal  to  the  artidea  propoaed  Ij  the  tarai^  and  imnti 

the 


^'^S^  IBS-  ^0  Great  Charter,  although  drawn  op  in  tiw  tacm  of  a 
gth«^  Tt>yal  grant,  wsi  really  a  ^ih^  beiMB  ^^'"■'^  wMil»l>- 
jHM(  it  was  framed  npon  a  aeriea  of  uticlea'draiRi  up  1^  CImbi', 
it  oonttuned  the  proridon  usnal  in  treatiea  for  aeonring  ita  tan- 
tioD,  and  although  in  expreea  tenna  it  oontuned  onlj  odb  part  rf 
the  coTenant,  it  implied  in  its  whole  tenoor  the  exlatence  and 
recognition  of  the  other.  The  king  yiated  khwa  p«afagM  on 
tlie  unibntMdB^  thrt  ke  waa  to  Mtain  the  ^l^^t^  eC-lk 
Ibitnaqr  HtHn.  It  is  ttie  collective  people  who  really  form  the  otlwr 
high  contracting  party  in  the  great  capitalation, — the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  not  it  is  true  arranged  in  order  according 
to  their  profession  or  rank,  but  not  the  less  certainly  combined  is 
one  national  purpose,  and  securing  by  one  bond  the  interests  and 
rights  of  each  other  severally  and  of  all  toffether.  The  Charter  con- 
tains a  clause  similar  to  tliat  by  which  Henry  I  tried  to  secure 
the  rights  of  his  subjecte  as  against  the  mesne  lorda ;  but  now  thr 
provision  is  adopted  by  the  lords  themselyes  for  the  security  of 
Jli""^^  fwr  and  equal  justice:  'All  the  aforesaid  customs  and  libertia 
peoi^  that  we  have  granted  to  l>e  held  in  our  kingdom,  ao  &r  as  pertaiu 
to  us,  with  reference  to  our  vassals,  all  men  of  oar  kingdom,  at 
well  clerk  as  lay,  shall  observe,  so  lar  as  pertains  to  them,  witk 
reference  to  their  men '.'     The  barons  maintain  and  aecuie  tk 


'  M.  Pwie,  pp.  »5i-»5Sl  ^-  Coventry,  U.  119-111;  B.  OogB*^^ 
pp.  147-149.  The  beat  ucount  of  the  crUi  h  to  I»  fcuttd  in  (he  pnfc* 
prefixed  by  BladutoiiB  to  Mt  «A\^i[n  q{  Mt^ta  Carta. 

»  Select  Chartim,  ^p.  i^i-iW- 

*  Ajtide»oItheBw»o».^<i-,li»W*'^^«'*-S^*-  ^»«**w»v>1^ 
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right  of  the  whole  people  as  against  themselves  as  well  as  against  It  protocta 
their  master.  Clause  by  clause  the  rights  of  the  commons  are  of  the 
provided  for  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  nobles ;  the  interest  of 
the  freeholder  is  everywhere  coupled  with  that  of  the  barons 
and  knights ;  the  stock  of  the  merchant  and  the  wainage  of  the 
villein  are  preserved  from  undue  severity  of  amercement  as  well 
as  the  settled  estate  of' the  earldom  or  barony^.  The  knight  is 
protected  against  the  compulsory  exaction  of  his  services,  and 
the  horse  and  cart  of  the  freeman  against  the  irregular  requisi- 
tion even  of  the  sheriff*.  In  every  case  in  which  the  privilege  of 
the  simple  freeman  is  not  secured  by  the  provision  that  primarily 
affects  the  knight  or  baron,  a  supplementary  clause  is  added  to 
define  and  protect  his  right;  and  the  whole  advantage  is  ob- 
tained for  him  by  the  comprehensive  article  which  closes  the 
essential  part  of  the  charter. 

This  proves,  if  any  proof  were  wanted,  that  the  demands  o^  J^TiSklSf 
the  barons  were  no  selfish  exaction  of  privilege  for  themselves ;  selitahly. 
it  proves  with  scarcely  less  certainty  that  the  people  for  whom 
they  acted  were  on  their  side.     The  nation  in  general,  the  people  The  people 

were  on 

of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  commons  of  later  days,  the  English-  their  tide, 
men  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Norman  kings  against 
the  feudatories,  had  now  thrown  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
barons :  John's  tyranny  had  overthrown  that  balance  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  which  his  predecessors  had  striven  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  so  much  policy  to  adjust.  We  do  not 
indeed  find,  in  the^  list  of  those  who  forced  the  king  to  yield,  any 
names  that  prove  the  commons  to  have  been  influential  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  articles :  the  conspicuous  names  are  those  of 
the  northern  barons,  of  the  men  of  the  great  ministerial  houses, 
and  of  that  renmant  of  the  Conqueror's  baronage  that  had  cut 
themselves  loose  from  Normandy  and  Norman  principles  and 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  nobler  position  of  leaders  of  their 
brother  Englishmen.  It  was  probably  by  the  bishops,  Langton  Debt  of  the 
in  particular,  and  the  legal  members  of  the  confederacy,  that  the  SeShq 
rights  of  the  freeholder  were  so  carefully  fenced  round  with  pro-       "^ 

'  Art.  Bar.  $  8 ;  Magna  CajU,  %  10. 

'  Art,  Bar.  $  30 ;  Magna  Caxta,  \  ^o. 
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visions.  These  men  and  their  successors  led  the  commons  and 
acted  for  them  until  the  Reformation,  with  little  discord  and 
still  less  jealousy  of  their  rising  influence;  and  it  was  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  class  which  furnished  their  natural  leaders  that 
threw  the  Church  and  the  nation  under  the  tyranny  that  followed 
the  Wars  of  the  Hoses. 

The  Great  Charter  is  the  first  great  public  act  of  the  nation, 
after  it  has  realised  its  own  identity :  the  consummation  of  the 
work  for  which  unconsciously  kings,  prelates,  and  lawyers  have 
been  labouring  for  a  century.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that 
recalls  the  distinctions  of  race  and  blood,  or  that  maintains  the 
differences  of  English  and  Norman  law.  It  is  in  one  view  the 
summing  up  of  a  period  of  national  life,  in  another  the  starting- . 
point  of  a  new,  not  less  eventful,  period  than  that  which  it 
closes. 

Magna  Carta  in  its  completed  form  attests  the  account  given 
by  the  historians  of  its  origin  and  growth.  It  is  based  on  the 
charter  of  Henry  I ;  it  follows  the  arrangement  of  that  famous 
cLocument,  and  it  amplifies  and  expands  it,  so  as  to  bring  under 
the  principles,  which  were  for  the  first  time  laid  down  in  jld. 
1 1  CO,  all  the  particular  rights,  claims,  and  duties  wliich  had 
come  into  existence  during  the  developments  of  the  inter- 
vening century.  As  the  whole  of  the  constitutional  histor}' 
of  England  is  little  more  than  a  commentary  on  Magna  Carta, 
a  brief  sunimary  of  the  articles,  regarded  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  previous  history,  is  all  that  is  necessary  or  possible  at  this 
stage  of  our  work. 

The  king  declares  himself  moved  to  issue  the  charter,  as  his 
great-grandfather  had  done,  by  his  pious  regard  for  God  and 
his  desire  for  the  benefit  of  his  people :  the  counsellors  by  whose 
advice  he  acts,  and  whose  names  he  enumerates,  are  the  bishops 
and  barons  who  had  not  taken  an  overt  part  against  him,  or 
who  only  at  the  last  moment  had  joined  the  confederation  which 
compelled  him  to  yield. 

The  first  clause,  again,  as  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  aecoreB 
the  rights  of  the  Church ;  repeats  and  confirms  the  charter, 
twice  issued  already,  fox  \5afe  ^t«»  ^'w:^2Lwi\ft  \wSsi^\sr^^         the 
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great  principle  so  often  appealed  to  both  earlier  and  later,  'quod 
Anglicana  Ecclesia  libera  sit^' 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  clauses  protecting  the  tenants-  Bemedy  of 
in-chief  of  the  Crown  from  the  abuses  of  feudal  right ;  a  fixed  sbuaes  in 
sum  is  determined  for  the  relief,  as  '  the  ancient  relief/  the  very  of  relief, 
statement  betraying  the  nature  of  the  grievances';  the  relief  is  and  mar- 
altogether  abolished  where  the  right  of  wardship  is  exercised ; 
the  latter  right  is  carefully  limited ;  the  disparagement  of  heirs 
by  unequal  marriages  is  forbidden ;  and  the  widow  is  secured 
against  spoliation  as  well  as  against  compulsion  to  take  another 
husband^.     The  latter   concession  John  had   already  declared 
himself  willing  to   grant   in  that  scheme  of  abortive  reforms 
which   he  propounded,  before  his  submission  to  the  pope,  in 
A.D.  12X2.    This  portion  of  the  charter  closes  with  three  articles  Remedy 
in  which  the  king  renounces  the  oppressive  means  which  had  tyrannical 
been  used  to  secure  the  payment  of  debts  to  the  Crown  and  to  debts, 
the  Jews,  in  whose  debts  the  Crown  had  an  ulterior  and  con- 
tingent interest.     These  clauses  show  that  the  king's  servants 
had  departed  from  the  rules  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Ex- 
chequer under  Henry  II,  and  which  had  been  carefully  drawn 
up  so  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Crown  with  the  greatest 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  debtor^. 

The  twelfth  and  three  following  articles  are  those  to  which  The  oonsti- 

,       ,  ,  ,  tutional 

the  greatest  constitutional  interest  belongs ;  for  they  admit  the  articles, 
right  of  the  nation  to  ordain  taxation,  and  they  define  the  way 
in  which  the  consent  of  the  nation  is  to  be  given.     No  scutage  Limitation 
or  aid,  other  than  the  three  regular  feudal  aids,  is  henceforth  to  scutages. 
be  imposed  but  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  nation,  and  the 

^  Magna  Carta,  §1.  Of.  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  $  i ;  Stephen,  Charter 
ii. ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  97,  114. 

•  Magna  Carte.  §§  2-4;  Art.  Bar.  (§  1-3.  Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I, 
§  3;  A^ize  of  Northampton,  §  4;  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  lib.  ii.  c.  10: 
where  the  rule  that  a  relief  is  not  to  be  taken  on  the  coming  to  age  of 
a  royal  ward,  is  laid  down  as  it  is  in  the  charter  itself. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §§  4,  17 ;  Magna  Carte,  §§  6-8.  Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I, 
§§  3»  4*  Walter  of  Coventry  sajrs,  'sed  et  viduis  dicitur  propitius  exsti* 
tisse,'  of  the  reforms  proposed  in  1212  ;  ii.  307. 

*  Ma«rna  Carte,  §§  9-1 1 ;  Art.  Bar.  J§  5,  15,  16,  ^4,  ^s«    Ci.C»\vwNKt  ^ 
Henry  I,  §§  6-8;  I>iA2ogtu  de  Scaocario,  ii.  la-i^  ;  XsnzA  ol  '^ojiJCoaaxs^- 
ton,  §  4. 
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common  counsel  of  the  nation  is  to  be  taken  in  an  assembly 
duly  summoned  ;  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
greater  barons  are  to  be  called  up  by  royal  writ  directed  to 
each  severally ;  and  all  who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  below  the 
rank  of  the  greater  barons,  are  to  be  summoned  by  a  general 
writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  their  shire ;  the  summons  is  to 
express  the  cause  for  which  the  assembly  is  called  together; 
forty  days'  notice  is  to  be  given  ;  and  when  the  day  has  arrived 
the  action  of  those  members  who  obey  the  sunmions  shall  be 
taken  to  represent  the  action  of  the  whole*.  This  most  im- 
portant provision  may  be  regarded  as  a  summing-up  of  the 
history  of  parliament  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  yet  to  exist.  It 
probably  contains  nothing  which  had  not  been  for  a  long  time 
in  theory  a  part  of  the  constitution :  the  kings  had  long  con- 
sulted their  council  on  taxation ;  that  council  consisted  of  the 
elements  that  are  here  specified,  and  had  been  summoned  in  a 
way  analogous  to  if  not  identical  with  that  here  defined.  But 
the  riglit  had  never  yet  been  stated  in  so  clear  a  form,  and  the 
statenunt  thus  made  seems  to  have  startled  even  the  barons: 
tliey  had  not  ventured  to  claim  it,  and  when  they  had  the  reins 
of  power  in  their  own  liands  they  seem  in  the  subsequent  e<litions 
of  tlic  charter  to  have  ^^hrunk  from  repeating  the  clauses  which 
contained  it'.  It  was  for  the  attainment  of  this  right  that  the 
struggles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  were  carried  on ;  and  the 
realisation  of  tlie  claim  was  deferred  until  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. In  tliese  clauses  however  the  nation  had  now  obtainel 
a  clear,  or  comparatively  clear,  definition  of  the  right  on  which 
their  future  political  power  was  to  be  based. 

Tlie  limitation  of  royal  exaction  is  supplemented  by  a  cor- 
resj)oncling  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  mej-ne  lords ;  Uie 
king  is  not  to  empower  them  to  take  aids  except  for  the  three 
recognised  purposes,  and  then  only  such  sums  as  are  reasonable: 


*  Magna  Carta,  §§12-14;  -'^''t-  I^*^-  §  3^-  The  proviaion  for  the  guni- 
moning  of  the  council  18  not  among  the  barons*  articles,  and  probablv 
expresses  the  earWer  ^tac^AC^;  ^<ife\sJc>oN^,^.  a^^*;. 

^  This  clause  is  not.  ^o\iii^  va.  w^.'^  o^  N^<i  \iNiHiStwia  <»s'DSvsvaa^:^ssQs^  qC  the 
Great  Charter. 
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nor  is  any  one  to  be  distrained  to  perform  more  than  the  proper 
service  of  his  tenure  \ 

The  next  series  of  clauses  concern  judicial  proceedinirs :  the  Judicial 

clauses; 

tuitors  who  are  involved  in  Common  Pleas  are  no  lontrer  to  be  common 
compelled  to  follow  the  Curia  Keiris^:  the  trials  are  to  be  heard  assizes. 

.  ,  ...  amerce- 

in  some  fixed  place.     The  recognitions  of  novel  disseisin,  mort  ments. 

d'ancester,  and  darrein  presentment  are  henceforth  to  be  taken 
in  the  county  courts,  before  two  justices  who  will  visit  each  shire 
every  quarter,  and  four  knights  chosen  by  the  county  court  for 
the  pui-pose '.  The  freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced  in  a  way  that 
will  ruin  him,  the  penalty  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  earls  and  barons  are  to  be  amerced  by  their  peers, 
and  clerks  only  in  proportion  to  their  non-ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty *,  Sucb  a  clause  proves  that  the  careful  provisions  of  the 
Exchequer  on  this  point  had  been  transgressed  by  the  king,  who 
had,  as  we  learn  from  the  historians,  imposed  amercements  of 
scandalous  amount  and  with  wanton  tyranny,  just  as  he  com- 
pounded by  fines  for  imaginary  offences.  The  sheriff,  constables,  iknitation  c 
coroners,  and  bailiffs  of  the  king  are  forbidden  to  hold  pleas  the  sheriff, 
of  the  Crown';  a  further  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  local 
magistrates,  which  had  been  already  curtailed  by  the  direction 
issued  in  Eichard's  reign  that  no  sheriff  should  be  justice  in 
his  own  county.  Such  a  provision  shows  some  mistrust  of  the 
sheriffs  on  the  part  of  both  king  and  barons;  but  it  was 
probably  disregarded  in  practice.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  articles  by  which  the  abuse  of  the  sheriff's  authority  is 

'  Magna  Carta,  §§  15,  16;  Art.  Bar.  §$  6,  7. 

'  Magna  Carta,  §17;  Art.  Bar.  §  8. 

^  Magna  Carta,  §§  18,  19 ;  Art.  Bar.  8.  See  the  Assize  of  Northamp- 
ton, §  5. 

*  Magna  Carta,  §§  20-23;  Art.  Bar.  §$  9-11.  Cf.  Dialogus  de  Scac- 
cario,  lib.  ii.  c.  14,  where  the  order  to  be  observed  by  the  sherifis  in  sales 
is  prescribed :  '  Mobilia  cuj  usque  primo  vendantur,  bobus  autem  arantibus, 
per  quos  agricultura  solet  ezerceri,  quantum  poterint  parcant,  ne  ipsa 
deficiente  debitor  amplius  in  fUturum  egere  cogatur.*  This  is  a  piece  of 
Henry's  special  legislation;  Select  Charters,  p.  229. 

'  Magna  Carta,  §  24 ;  Art.  Bar.  §  14.    llie  barons  had  asked  that  the 
sherifia  should  not  interifere  in  pleas  of  the  Crown  tirte  coroncUoribui :  the 
charter  forbids  both  sheriffs  and  coroners  (yel  ooronatores)  to  hold  such 
pleas;  a  &ct  which  seems  to  suggest  that  there  vt«a  w>\!i^  \»i2k!av>ss<)   ^\ 
the  elective  officer.    CI.  Amaze  of  Bidiard  1,  A^B.  119^,  «xN..  'i\  \  vsA  v:^ 
above,  p.  505. 
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restrained* ;  the  ferms  of  the  conntiei  and  other  jnrifldictionB 
are  not  to  be  increased  ;  the  debts  due  to  the  Crown  which  are 
collected  by  the  sheriff  are  to  be  collected  under  the  view  of  the 
lawful  men  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  goods  of  intestates  are  to 
go  to  their  natural  heirs ;  the  royal  officers  are  to  pay  for  all 
the  provisions  which  they  take  by  requisition ;  they  are  not  to 
take  money  in  lieu  of  service  from  those  who  are  willing  to 
perform  the  service  in  person ;  they  are  not  to  seize  the  horses 
and  carts  of  the  freeman  to  do  royal  work,  nor  his  wood  without 
his  consent ;  the  lands  of  convicted  felons  are  to  be  held  by  the 
Crown  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  to  revert  to  the  lords'; 
and  the  weirs  in  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and  the  other  riven 
of  England  are  to  be  removed. 

The  remaining  articles  of  general  application  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  character;  some  laying  down  great  principles, 
and  others  defining  points  of  minute  and  occasional  import. 
The  use  of  the  writ  of  Praecipe  is  limited':  the  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures  is  directed  in  the  words  of  Richard's 
assize^;  the  writ  of  inquest  in  cases  where  life  and  limb  are 
concerned  is  to  be  granted  freely^ :  the  king  will  not  claim 
the  sole  wardship  of  the  minor  who  has  other  lords,  except 
where  he  is  the  king^s  tenant  by  knight  service*:  no  bailiff 
is  to  force  a  man  to  compurgation  or  ordeal  without  faithful 
witnesses ''.  Merchants  may  go  out  and  come  in  without  paying 
exorbitant  customs ;  and  all  lawful  men  may  leave  the  kingdom 
and  return  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  the  traveller  belongs 
to  a  nation  at  war  with  the  king  \  The  vassals  of  an  escheated 
honour  are  not  to  be  treated  by  the  king  as  tenants-in-chief 


*  Magna  Carta,  §§  25-33;  Art.  Bar.  §§  14-16,  18-23. 

'  iSee  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  lib.  ii.  c.  10 ;  Assize  of  Clarendon,  §  5. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §  24 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  34 ;  Glanvill,  lib.  i.  c  6.  See  Black- 
stone,  Comm.  iii.  274;  Brimner,  Schwurgericht,  pp.  405-407.  It  is  a 
peremptory  writ  enjoining  the  sheriff  to  command  the  person  in  question 
to  do  some  act,  or  show  why  he  should  not  be  compelled.  It  was  in 
foct  an  evocation  of  the  particular  cause  to  the  king's  court. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §12;  Magna  Carta,  §  35 ;  Hoveden,  iv.  33. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §  26;  M.  C.  §  36.  •  Art.  Bar.  §  27;  M.  C.  §  37. 
^  Art.  Bar.  §  28;  Magna  Carta,  §  38. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §§  31,  32 ;  Magn^  C«x\abA%  \^%  V^>  ^cimiUr  i^vUege  had 
been  ^^ranted  by  charter  aa  eai\^  aa  ^v*.  ^A'io^.  ^sR»^2tiaaN«5;^i*J^^.Sc^ 
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of  the  Crown,  but  only  to  pay  such  reliefs  and  aids  as  they 

would  owe  to  the  mesne  lord  if  there  were  one  *.     The  forest  Bemedy  of 

{       .    the  fbrett 

courts  are  not  to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  man  who  is  abiues. 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  forest  jurisdiction:  this  clause 
relieves  the  people  of  the  shires  in  which  the  forests  lie  from 
the  compulsory  attendance  directed  by  the  Assize  of  Wood- 
stock'. It  is  followed  by  a  still  greater  concession;  all  the 
forests  made  in  the  present  reign  are  disforested,  and  all  rivers 
placed  in  fence  are  thrown  open;  a  thorough  investigation  of 
all  the  forest  usages  is  to  be  made  by  an  inquest  of  twelve 
sworn  knights,  and  all  the  bad  customs  are  to  be  abolished 
forthwith'.  By  these  clauses,  which  form  the  only  forest  charter 
issued  by  John  ^  a  great  yet  reluctant  concession  is  made  to  a 
demand  which  had  been  increasing  in  intensity  and  listened 
to  with  stubborn  disregard  for  a 'century  and  a  half. 

Other  clauses  are  of  a  more  general  character.     The  thirty-  Enunciatioz 
ninth  and  fortieth  are  famous  and  precious   enunciations  ofprmdpiei 
principles.     *  No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  ^ 
disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  wise  destroyed ;  nor 
will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.     To  none 
will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny  or  delay,  right  or  justice*.' 
The  judicium  parium  was  indeed  no  novelty ;  it  lay  at  the  The^rffciim 
foundation  of  all  German  law ;  and  the  very  formula  here  used  *"  "**" 
is  probably  adopted  from  the  laws  of  the  Franconian  and  Saxon 
Caesars;  but  it  was  no  small  gain  to  obtain  the  declaration 
in  such  terms  from  a  king  who  by  giving  the  promise  made 
a  confession  of  past  misgovemment ". 

*  Art.  Bar.  %  36 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  46. 

'  Art.  Bar.  §  39 ;   M^gna  Carta,  §  44.    See  the  AMize  of  Woodstock, 
§  II ;  Select  CluuterB,p.  151. 

*  Art  Bar.  §  47 ;  Magna  Carta,  §  47.    Cf.  Charter  of  Henry  I,  %  10 ; 
and  Stephen's  lecond  Charter. 

*  The  Forest  Charter  ascribed  to  him  by  Matthew  Paris  belongs  to 
Henry  III. 

^  Art.  Bar.  §§  29,  30. 

*  Compare  ^e  foUowing  passages  from  the  Libri  Feudorom :  Conrad  the 
Salic  (a J).  1 02 4-1 036)  says,  'I^aedpimus  . .  .  ut  nxs^Axn  xoS^oa  . .  .Naacci  ^^ 
nostris  mAJanhna  valvassoribtui  qnam  eorum  im^\ab\xa  «lti<&  c«l^«w  «\»  <^^* 
vjcu  culpa  Buum  benefioxtzm  pecdat  t>i«  Mcundxan  ocid»i«X^^^&^qssksl  wq^at 
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Another  significant  article  pledges  the  king  to  confer  the 
sherifidoms  and  other  judicial  offices  of  the  local  courts  only 
on  men  skilled  in  the  law^.  Anothensecures  to  the  founders  of 
religious  houses  their  rights  of  custody  during  vacancy*;  and 
another  forhids  that  any  one  should  he  taken  or  imprisoned  on 
the  appeal  of  a  woman,  except  for  the  death  of  her  hushand  '. 

Such,  with  the  provision  for  the  application  of  the  rules 
thus  enunciated  to  the  whole  nation,  are  what  may  be  called 
the  general  articles  of  the  Charter.  The  remainder  is  composed 
of  clauses  of  special  and  transient  interest :  the  king  undertakes 
to  surrender  all  charters  and  hostages  placed  in  his  hands  as 
securities,  and  to  dismiss  the  detested  group  of  foreign  servants 
whom  he  had  gathered  round  him  either  as  leaders  of  mer- 
cenaries or  as  ministers  of  small  tyrannies.  As  soon  as  the 
pacification  is  completed  he  will  dismiss  all  his  mercenaries, 
forgive  and  recall  all  whom  he  has  disseized  or  exiled ;  he  will 
then  reform,  on  the  principles  already  adopted,  the  forests  made 
by  his  father  and  brother,  and  do  justice  in  other  ways,  for 
many  of  the  promises  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Charter 
had  no  retrospective  validity.  The  rights  of  the  Welsh  who 
have  been  oppressed  are  at  the  same  future  period  to  be  de- 
termined and  recognised;  the  Welsh  princes  and  the  king  of 
Scots  are  to  have  justice  done ;  and  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offences  arising  out  of  the  present  quarrel  b  to  be 
given*. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Charter  is  committed  to  twenty-five 
barons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  baronage.     These  are  em- 

cessorum  nostrorum  et  judicium  parium  suorum.  ...  Si  contentio  fuerit 
de  beneficio  inter  capitaneoB,  coram  imperatore  definiri  debet ;  si  Tero 
fuerit  contentio  inter  minores  valvassores  et  majores  de  beneficio,  in  judicio 
parium  suorum  definiatur  per  judicem  curtis.*  Lib.  Feud.  I.  xviii. — Lothar 
II  says,  'Sancimus  ut  nemo  miles  adimatur  de  pobsessione  sui  benelicii 
nisi  convicta  culpa  quae  sit  laudanda  per  judicium  parium  suorum  sicut 
supra  dictum  est.'  Ibid.  c.  xxii ;  Pertz,  Legg.  ii.  39 ;  app.  p.  185.  In  the 
laws  of  Henry  I  (so  called)  the  same  principle  is  laid  down :  *  Unosquisque 
per  pares  suos  judicandus  est.* 

^  Art.  Bar.  §  42  ;  Magna  Carta,  §  45.  On  this  principle  the  steward  of 
a  court- leet  must  be  a  learned  steward. 

*  Art.  Bar.  §  43  ;  Magna  Carta,  §  46. 

^  Magna  Carta,  %  54. 

*  Magna  Carta,   ^^  4^S9>  ^^  *»  Ax^'Bw-  ^^  \\-\^* 
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powered  to  levy  war  against  the  king  himself,  if  he  refuse  to  The 
do  justice  on  any  claim  laid  before  him  by  four  of  their  number ;  execa^. 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  communa — the  community  of  the 
whole  realm — to  distrain  him,  saving  his  royal  person  and  queen 
and  children  ^. 

The  last  clause  contains  the  enacting  words,  *  We  will  and  Enacting 
iirmly  enjoin/  and  the  oath  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the  oath, 
king  and  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  that  all  these  articles  shall 
be  observed  in  good  faith  and  without  evasion  of  their  plain 
construction  '. 

In  this  mere  abstract  of  the  Great  Charter  we  have  the  Reoognitio 
summing-up  of  tbe  rights  and  duties  that  have  been  growing  ^tk>?uu 
into  recognition  whilst  the  nation  was  growing  into  conscious- 
ness.    The  Communa  totius  terrae,  which  is  to  join  with  the 
twenty-five  barons  in  the  execution  of  the  Charter,  has  at  last 
entered  upon  its  career  of  constitutional  life. 

So  great  a  boon  as  Magna  Carta  might  almost  excuse  the  inquirr 
men  by  whose  agency  it  was  won  from  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  persona  wb 
history.     But  so  much  of  the  earlier  fortunes  of  the  constitution  Charter, 
turns  upon  personal  history,  on  the  local,  official,  and  family 
connexions  of  the  great  men,  that  we  cannot  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject without  the  inquiry,  Who  were  the  men,  and  what  was 
their  training?     Who  were  the  barons  that  now  impose  limits 
on  royal  tyranny,  and  place   themselves  in   the  vanguard  of 
liberty?     How  have  they  come  to  sit  in  the  seats  and  wield 
the  swords  of  those  whom  so  lately  we  saw  arrayed  in  feudal 
might  against  king  and  people? 

The  barons  who  took  part  in  the  transactions  out  of  which  Fourfold  , 

claiwiflmti 

Magna  Carta  emerges — and  the  whole  baronage  was  in  one  way  of  the 
or  another  directly  concerned  in  it — fall  into  four  classes :  those 
who  began  the  quarrel  in  a.d.  1213  by  refusing  to  follow  the 
king  to  France ;  those  who  joined  them  after  the  councils  held 
at  S.  Alban*s  and  in  S.  Paul's;  those  who  left  the  king^n  the 
spring  of  A.D.  12 15  after  the  adhesion  of  the  Lon( 
those   who   continued  with  him  to  the  last.     Each  of 


'  MagDA  Carta,  §  61;  Art.  Bar.  {  49.  ^  lAcg(S[i&^ 
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divirionB  contained  men  who  aeted  on  tho  gronad  of  pnUie 
ii|^,  and  others  who  were  maanlj  inflaenoed  by  privBte  friend- 
ship and  gratitadey  or  bj  the  denre  of  avenging  ptivate  wrongn 
btiint  The  first  class  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  north  oomirtrf 

fan;  the  , 

barons,  the  Northimbrani,  Norensei,  Aqnilonaras  of  flie  dmni- 

ders.    No  list  of  them  is  giTen,  but  they  can  be  aaaQy  dis- 

tingoifihed  in  the  roll  of  chiefii  enmnerated  by  Kafetliew  Fsrii 

in  connexion  with  the  assembly  at  Stamford:  they  are  Enslace 

de  Vesci,  Bichard  de  Perri,  Bobert  de  Bo%  Peter  da  Brails 

Nicolas  de  Stuteville,  William  de  Howbray,  Smon  da  Kyme, 

Gilbert  de  la  Val,  Oliver  de  Yanx,  John  de  Lacy  flie  ffftnntaHft 

of  Chester,  and  Thomas  of  ICnlton.    All  these  are  weU-known 

names  in  the  north;  many  of  them  appear  in  Domeaday;  bat, 

with  the  exception  of  Mowbray  and  Lacy,  not  among  the  greater 

tenants- in-chief  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.    They  had  apnmg 

into  the  foremost  rank  after  the  fall  of  the  elder  honse  of 

Mowbray,  and  had  many  of  them  done  service  under  Richard 

de  Lucy  and  Kanulf  Glanvill  in  the  defence   of  the   north. 

EuBtace  de  Vesci,  however,  was  closely  connected  by  marriage 

with  the  king  of  Scots,  and  is  said  to  have  had,  like  Bobert 

Fitz-"Walter  and  William  of  Salisbury,  cruel  wrongs  to  avenge 

upon  the  king. 

lie  second        The  second  division,  containing  the  rest  of  the  confederates 

sudalaiid     who  met  at  Stamford,  embraced  the  remnant  of  the  Conquest 

irds.  baronage,  and  the  representatives  of  the  families  which  had 

earned   lands    and   dignities    under   Henry  I   and    Henry  IT. 

Amongst  these  the  most  prominent  is  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  a 

grandson  of  Richard  de  Lucy  and  a  descendant  in  the  male  line 

from  the  Norman  house  of  Brionne.     With  him  are  Saer  de 

Quenci  earl  of  Winchester,  the  possessor  of  half  the  inheritance 

of  the  great  house  of  Leicester ;  Henry  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford, 

and  Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  appear  side  by  side  as  their 

descendants  did  when  they  defied  Edward  I ;  Richard  of  Clare 

earl  of  Hertford,  the  brother-in-law,  and  GeofiErey  de  Mandeville 

earl  of  Essex,  the  husband,  of  the  king's  divorced  wife ;  Williaiti 

Marshall  the  younger,  Vhe  ^u  cH  \ki^  ^g^Ait  «arl  whoee  adhesion 

was  the  main   support  ol  5o\vii\  ^^<^  ^^  ^^st^kSB^^^^Sfiaow 
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Malduit,  William  de  Lanvalei  and  others,  whose  names  recall  ^  s^^™- 
the  justices  of  Henry  II's  Curia ;  and  with  them  Eohert  de  fedentes. 
Vere,  Fulk  Fitz-Warin,  William  Mallet,  William  de  Beau- 
champ,  two  of  the  house  of  Fitz-Alan,  and  two  of  the  house  of 
Gant  ^  Many  of  these  have  names  the  glories  of  which  belong 
to  later  history :  such  of  them  as  are  of  earlier  importance  may 
be  referred  to  the  two  sources  already  indicated;  the  great 
baronial  families  that  had  been  wise  enough  to  cast  away  the 
feudal  aspirations  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  rising  houses 
which  had  sprung  from  the  ministerial  nobility. 

The  third  class,  which  dung  to  John  as  long  as  he  seemed  The^third 
to  have  any  hope  in  resistance,  was  headed  by  those  earls  Joi^^^ 
who  were  closely  connected  by  blood  or  by  marriage  with  the  J^j^T 
royal  house:  Earl  William  of  Salisbury,  the  king's  natural 
brother;  William  of  Warenne,  the  son  of  Earl  Hamelin  and 
cousin  of  John,  and  Henry  earl  of  Cornwall,  grandson  of 
Henry  I.  With  them  were  William  de  Forz,  titular  count  of 
Aumale  and  lord  of  Holdemess,  a  feudal  adventurer  of  the  worst 
stamp,  whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  captains  of  Ilichard*s 
crusading  fleet ;  Ranulf  earl  of  Chester,  and  William  Marshall 
earl  of  Pembroke,  two  men  of  long  and  varied  experience  as 
well  as  great  social  importance,  who  seem  up  to  the  last  moment 
to  have  hoped  that  their  own  influence  with  the  king  might 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  into  open  opposition.  In  Thepraseut 
the  second  rank  come  Geofi&ey  de  Lucy,  Geoffrey  de  Fumival, 
Thomas  Basset,  Henry  de  Cornhell,  Hugh  de  Neville,  and 
William  Briwere,  the  men  who  were  at  present  in  power  in  the 
Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer;  who  were  bound  in  honour  to 
adhere  to  their  master  or  to  resign  their  dignities,  and  who  had 
in  many  cases  been  too  willing  ministers  of  the  iniquities  that 
provoked  the  struggle. 

The  few  who  adhered  to  John  to  the  last  were  chiefly  those  Theftmrth^ 
who  had  everything  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  from  the  victory  penonti 
of  the  confederates ;  Richard  de  Marisco,  the  chancellor,  Peter 
de  Mauley,  Falkes  de  Breaut^,  Philip  son  of  Mark,  Grerard  de 
Atie,  Engelard  de  Cygonies,  Robert  de  Gawg^,  «ca!i  o^iXwet^ '^^'efc 

^  M.  Paris,  pp.  253-155. 
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nMDeB  testify  to  their  foragn  extnictiont  and  some  of  viioB 

were  expressly  ezdaded  b j  the  Qrett  CSiaiter  from  ever  hbldiqg 

office  in  England  *• 

iMk^^     Of  the  bishops,  Petor  des  Roches  the  justiciar  wma  probably 

SbUbopt.  the  only  one  who  heartily  supported  John :  he  wma  a  fioreigB 

&TOurite  and  an  unpopular  man.    Buidolf  the  papal  emroj  was 

also  on  the  king's  side ;  and  some  of  the  bishops  who  had  beoi 

lately  consecrated,  such  as  Walter  Gray  of  Worceaterp  who  had 

been  chancellor  for  some  years,  and  Benedict  of  BoehestcTi 

probably  avoided  taking  up  any  decided  position.     XSven  ardi- 

bishop  Langton  himself,  although  he  sympathised   with,  and 

partly   inspired   and   advised   the   confederates^   remained  ia 

attendance  on  the  king. 

nmiSea-        It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  these  lists  the  namsi  of 

r-flve  those  counsellors  by  whose  advice  John  declares  that  he  ii 


leeui 


the  charter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  twenty-five  barons  to  wfaooD 

the  execution  was  committed.  The  former  body  is  composed  of 
the  bishops,  with  Stephen  Langton  and  Pandulf  at  their  head, 
and  those  earls  and  barons  who  only  left  John  after  the  adhesion 
of  the  Londoners  :  it  contains  none  of  the  northern  barons,  none 
of  the  second  list  of  confederates,  and  the  selection  was  perhaps 
made  in  the  hope  of  binding  the  persons  whom  it  includes  to  the 
continued  support  of  the  hard-won  liberties.  The  twenty-five 
executors  are  selected  from  the  two  latter  classes ;  they  ar«  as 
follows  :  of  the  north  country  lords,  Eustace  de  Vesci,  William 
de  Mowbray,  Robert  de  Eos,  John  de  Lacy,  Richard  de  Percy: 
of  the  Stamford  confederates,  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Gloucester, 
Winchester,  Hereford,  Norfolk,  and  Oxford ;  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter,  William  Marshall  the  younger,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Hugb 
Bigod,  William  Mallet,  John  Fitz-Robert,  Roger  de  Humbezon, 
Richard  de  Muntfitchet,  William  de  Huntingfield.  Two  of  the 
third  list,  William  of  Aumale  and  William  of  Albini,  represent 
a  body  less  hostile  to  John.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  who  is  found 
shortly  after  in  arms  against  John,  and  the  mayor  of  London, 
complete  tlie  number  ^ 

^  Art.  50. 
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In  a  further  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  importance 
subsequent  divisions  of  party  and  policy  that  sprang  out  of  these 
several  combinations,  in  that  altered  state  of  affairs  which  fol- 
lowed the  French  invasion,  and  through  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  The  analysis  of  the  lists  con- 
firms the  evidence  of  the  historians,  and  proves  that  the  first  cry 
for  freedom  came  from  the  North,  that  it  was  taken  up  and 
maintained  by  the  strength  of  the  baronial  party,  which  had 
learned  the  benefit  of  law,  peace,  and  good  government,  and  that 
the  demands  of  the  confederates  took  a  definite  and  defensible 
form  under  the  hand  of  the  archbishop,  and  on  the  model  of 
Henry  I's  charter :  that  this  basis  of  agreement  was  accepted 
by  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  by  the  Londoners,  who  to 
some  extent  represent  the  town  population  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
was  finally  adhered  to  by  the  most  important  members  of  the 
government,  with  William  Marshall  at  their  head.  John  re- 
mained contumacious  till  all  but  his  foreign  creatures  had  for- 
saken him,  and  when  he  yielded,  he  yielded  with  a  full  intention 
of  eluding  by  papal  connivance  all  his  promises.  The  Great 
Charter  is  then  the  act  of  the  united  nation,  the  church,  the 
barons,  and  the  commons,  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  at  one. 
It  is  in  form  only  the  act  of  the  king:  in  substance  and  in 
historical  position  it  is  the  first  effort  of  a  corporate  life  that 
has  reached  full  consciousness,  resolved  to  act  for  itself  and  able 
to  carry  out  the  resolution. 
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lu6.  Character  of  the  period,  1155-1215  ;  amalgamation  and  national 
unity; — in  blood. — 157.  In  language  and  law. — 158.  The  king.— 
159.  The  national  Council.— 160.  Legislation.— 161.  Tazatioa— 
162.  Military  organisation. — 163.  Judicature. — 164.  The  institation  of 
Juries.— 165.  The  Towns.— 166.  The  Clergy. — 167.  Conduaion. 

156.   The  great  characteristic  of  the  English  constitutional 

system,  in  that  view  of  it  which  is  offered  iu  these  pages, — the 
principle  of  its  growth,  the  secret  of  its  construction, — is  the 
continuous  development  of  representative  institutions  from  the 
first  elementary  stage,  in  which  they  are  employed  for  local  pur- 
I>oses  and  in  the  simplest  form,  to  that  in  which  tlie  uatiouul 
parliament  api)ears  as  the  concentration  of  all  local  and  pi"o- 
vincial  machinery,  the  depository  of  the  collective  powers  vi 
the  tliree  cstat<«s  of  the  realm.  We  have  traced  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  local  institutioui^. 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  reigns  the  creation  of 
a  strong  administrative  system.  Not  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rule  had  no  administrative  mechanism,  or  that  the  Xomian 
polity  was  wanting  in  its  local  and  provincial  organism,  but 
that  the  strength  of  the  former  was  in  the  lower,  and  that  of 
the  latter  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  social  system,  and  that 
the  stronger  j)arts  of  each  were  permanent.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  three  kings,  whose  history  was  sketched  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  trace  a  most  important  step  in  advance,  the  inter- 
j)enetration,  the  growing  together,  of  the  local  machinery  and 
tlie  administrative  oYgaulsatiou.  We  have  already  examined  the 
LTeat  crisis  by  wbicAi  \\ic^'  ^^ex^Vwx^X.VQ'^^^^x^TisssR  ^^\«.^ 
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to  trace  the  procees  by  which  the  administrative  order  is  worked  Period  of 

...         intCBTiwiie- 

into  the  common  law  of  the  people,  and  the  common  institutions  tratkm. 
of  the  people  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  state ;  the  beginning  of  the  process  which  is  completed  in 
national  self-government. 

The  period  is  one  of  amalgamation,  of  consolidation,  of  con- 
tinuous growing  together  and  new  development,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  process  of  organic  life  from  that  of  mere  mechanic 
contrivance,  internal  law  froni  external  order. 

The  nation  becomes  one  and  realises  its  oneness :  this  real-  Bealiaation 

of  natioiud 

isation  is  necessary  before  the  growth  can  begin.     It  is  com-  S^. 
pleted  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons.     It  finds  its  first  distinct 
expression  in  Magna  Carta.     It  is  a  result,  not  perhaps  of  the 
design  and  purpose  of  the  gpreat  king,  but  of  the  converging  lines 
of  the  policy  by  which  he  tried  to  raise  the  people  at  large,  and  to 
weaken  the  feudatories  and  the  principle  of  feudalism  in  them. 
Henry  is  scarcely  an  English  king,  but  he  is  still  less  a  French 
feudatory.      In  his  own  eyes  he  is  the  creator  of  an  empire.  The  remit 
He  rules  England  by  Englishmen  and   for  English  purposes,  policy. 
Normandy  by  Normans  and  for  Norman  purposes ;  the  end  of  all 
his  policy  being  the  strengthening  of  his  own  power.    He  recog- 
nises the  true  way  of  strengthening  his  power,  by  strengthening 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests,  the  soundness,  the  security,  the  sense 
of  a  common  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 

The  national  unity  is  completed  in  two  ways.     The  English  Union  of 

blood, 
have  united;    the  English  and  the  Norman  have  united  also. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  districts,  the  Dane  law,  the  West-  Extinction 
Saxon  and  the  Mercian  law,  which  subsisted  so  long,  disappears  tin^ns. 
after  the  reign  of  Stephen.  The  terms  are  become  archaisms 
which  occur  in  the  pages  of  the  historians  in  a  way  that  proves 
them  to  have  become  obsolete^;  the  writers  themselves  are 
uncertain  which  shires  fall  into  the  several  divisions.  Traces 
of  slight  differences  of  custom  may  be  discovered  in  the  vary- 
ing rules  of  the  county  courts,  which,  as  Glanvill  tells  us,  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  on  record'; 

'  Simeon  of  Durham,  ed.  Hinde,  \.  110-m. 
'  GlMnviU,  De  L^bos  AngliM,  \vb.  x!i\.  q.  ^ 
VOL.  I.  K  n 
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but  they  are  now  mere  local  by-laws,  no  real  evidence  of  per- 
manent divisions  of  nationality.  In  the  same  way  Norman  and 
Englishman  are  one.  Frequent  intermarnages  have  so  nnited 
them,  that  without  a  careful  investigation  of  pedigree  it  cannot 
be  ascertained, — so  at  least  the  author  of  the  DialognB  de 
Scaccario  affirms, — who  is  English  and  who  Norman  ^.  If  this 
be  considered  a  loose  statement,  for  scarcely  two  generations 
have  passed  away  since  the  Norman  blood  was  first  introduced, 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  common  consciousness  of 
union.  The  earls,  the  greater  barons,  the  courtiers,  might  be  of 
pure  Norman  blood,  but  they  were  few  in  number  :  the  royal 
race  was  as  much  English  as  it  was  Norman.  The  numbers  of 
Norman  settlers  in  England  are  easily  exaggerated;  it  is  not 
probable  that  except  in  the  baronial  and  knightly  ranks  the 
infusion  was  very  great,  and  it  is  very  probable  indeed  that, 
where  there  was  such  infusion,  it  gained  ground  by  peaceable 
settlement  and  marriage.  It  is  true  that  Norman  lineage  was 
vulgarly  regarded  as  the  more  honourable,  but  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  vulgarly  so  regarded  would  lead  to  its  being  claimeil 
far  more  widely  than  facts  would  warrant  :  the  bestoiii'al  of 
Norman  bai)tismal  names  would  thus  supplant,  and  did  sup- 
plant, the  old  English  ones,  and  the  Norman  Christian  name 
would  then  be  alleged  as  proof  of  Norman  descent.  But  it  is 
far  from  improbable,  though  it  may  not  have  been  actually 
proved,  that  the  vast  majority  of  surnames  derived  from  English 
places  are  evidence  of  j)ure  English  descent,  whilst  only  those 
which  are  derived  from  Norman  places  aflford  even  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  Norman  descent.  The  subject  of  surnames  scarcely 
rises  into  i)romineuce  before  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  an 
examination  of  the  indices  to  the  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Curia  Regis  shows  a  continuous  increase  in  number  and  import- 
ance of  persons  bearing  English  names :  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  we  find  among  the  barons  Hugh  of  Bochland,  Bainer 

*  '.lam  cohabitantibus  Anglicis  et  Normannis  et  aJterutrum  uxore* 
diKuntihuH  vel  nubentibus,  sic  permixtae  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  po«sit 
liodie,  de  Uboris  \oc\\ioT,^u\ft  K^n^licus  (\uia  Normannus  sit  genere ;  excepto 
dumtaxat  ascrlplVUVft  ^\i\  ViWaBci  (i^c\Mi\A3i^  ^Svaikft^giM^,  v.  c,  lo ;  Select 
Charters,  p.  193. 
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of  Bath,  and  Alfred  of  Lincoln,  with  many  other  names  which  EngUah 
show  either  that  Englishmen  had  taken  Norman  names  in 
baptism,  or  that  Normans  were  willing  to  sink  their  local 
surnames  in  the  mass  of  the  national  nomenclature. 

157.    The  union  of  blood  would  be  naturally  expressed  in  U^and 
unity  of  language,  a  point  which  is  capable  of  being  more  strictly  Slmguwe. 
tested.     Although  French  is  for  a  long  period  the  language  of 
the  palace,  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  English  as 
a  literary  language.     It  was  the  tongue,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  but  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
could  read  and  could  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     The  ModiitoA- 
growth  of  the  yernacular  literature  was  perhaps  retarded  by  the  nacoiur  liti 
influx  of  Norman  lords  and  clerks,  and  its  character  was  no  doubt 
modified  by  foreign  influences  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons,  as 
it  was  in  a  far  greater  degree  affected  by  the  infusion  of  French 
under  Henry  UI  and  Edward  I :  but  it  was  never  stopped. 
It  was  at  its  period  of  slowest  growth  as  rapid  in  its  develop- 
ment as  were  most  of  the  other  literatures  of  Europe.     Latin 
was  still  the  language  of  learning,  of  law,  and  of  ritual.     The 
English  had  to  struggle  with  French  as  well  as  with  Latin  for 
its  hold  on  the  sermon  and  the  popular  poem:   when  it  had 
forced  its  way  to  light,  the  books  in  which  it  was  used  had  their 
own  perils  to  undergo  from  the  contempt  of  the  learned  and 
the  profane  familiarity  of  the  ignorant.     But  the  fact  that  it  ContmiiHy 
survived,  and  at  last  prevailed,  is  sufficient  to  prove  its  strength.  Yictoory  or 
The  last  memoranda  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  belong  to 
the  year  1154  :  the  last  extant  English  charter  can  scarcely  be 
earlier  than  1155.     There  are  English  sermons  of  the  same 
century,  and  early  in  the  next  we  reach  the  date  of  Layamon's  ^''^J^ 
Brute  and  the  Ormulum.    These  are  fragments  of  the  literature  nctorao- 
of  a  language  which  is  passing  through  rapid  stages  of  growth, 
and  which  has  not  attained  a  classical  standard.     Only  frag- 
ments are  left,  for  the  successive  stages  pass  so  quickly  that  the 
monuments  of  one  generation  are  only  half  intelligible  to  the 
next.    The  growth  of  the  language  and  that  of  the  literature 
proceed  in  an  inverse  ratio.    If  we  were  to  ax^^  ix^m  ^^kr^ 
fTBgrnentSf  we  abould  infer,  that  wbilst  m  \li[i^  ^erg«x\i\&fii^  ^^ 
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law  the  use  of  the  native  tongue  was  necessarily  continuoas,  it 
had  to  rise  through  the  stages  of  the  song  and  the  sermon  to 
that  point  of  development  at  which  those  who  required  history 
and  deeper  poetry  demanded  them  in  their  own  language. 
Such  a  sequence  may  imply  the  increase  of  education  in  the 
English,  hut  it  more  probably  impUes  the  disuse  of  French 
in  the  classes  that  had  a  taste  for  learning:  and  it  is  still 
more  probable  that  the  two  literatures  advanced  by  equal  steps 
until  the  crisis  came  which  banished  French  from  popular 
conversation.  There  are  traces  that  seem  to  show  that  English 
was  becoming  the  familiar  conversational  language  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  story  of  Helewisia  de  Morville,  preserved  by 
William  of  Canterbury  in  his  life  of  Becket,  exhibits  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  murderers  as  using  English.  '  Huwe  of  Morvill,  war, 
war,  Liulf  haveth  his  sword  ydrawen,'  was  her  cry  when  she 
invoked  the  aid  of  her  husband  to  punish  the  stubborn  virtue  of 
her  English  favourite  ^  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  man  of  high 
Norman  descent,  could  not  only  read  but  criticise  the  language 
of  the  Chronicles  and  of  Alfred,  and  compare  the  dialects  of 
northern  and  southern  England  -.  Hugh  of  Nunant,  a  Norman 
of  the  Xormans,  mentions  it  as  a  strange  thing  that  William 
Longchainp  the  chancellor  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  regards  it  in  special  connexion  with  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  English  ^.  Latin  was  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
monks  of  Durham,  yet  they  conversed  in  English  with  S.  Godric, 
who  8i)oke  French  only  by  miracle*.  The  hymn  which  the 
Blessed  Virgin  taught  the  same  saint  was  in  English  ",  and  in 
English  it  is  recorded  for  the  reading  of  bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset 
At  Canterbury,  in  the  miraculous  history  of  Dunstan,  written  by 
P^admer,  it  is  the  devil  that  speaks  French*  and  corrects  the  indif- 
ferent idiom  of  an  English  monk.  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
a  Burgunclian  by  birth,  did  not  understand  the  dialects  of  Kent 


*  Will.  Cant.  ap.  Giles,  ii.  31.  *  Gir.  Cam.  0pp.  vi.  177,  178. 

'  Ben.  Pet.  ii.  219:  '  Ille  non  respondebat  quia  linguam  Anglicanam 
prorsus  ignorabat.'  See  alao  Gir.  Camb.  Y,  GalMdi,  in  Anglic  Sacra, 
ii.  407. 

*  V.  S.  Godric,  pp.  20^,  20^.  ^  ^\^^.  aag. 

*  Eadmer,  V.  S.  L)ui^^^»  \>.  '^'J^* 
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and  Huntingdonshire,  but  he  was  addressed  by  the  natives  as  if  Bngiiah 
it  were  naturally  to  be  expected  that  he  would   comprehend  spoken, 
what  they  said^.     Little  can  be    safely  inferred  from  such 
scattered  notices,  but  that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  educated 
people  to  speak  both  languages.     Of  any  commixture  of  French  1^*^^'"^ 
and  English  at  this  period  there  is  no  trace:  the  language  of  ^i^^ wit 
Chaucer  owes  its  French  elements  to  a  later  infusion:    the 
structure  of  our  language  is  affected  by  the  foreign  influence  as 
yet  in  a  way  which   may  be  called   mechanical   rather  than 
chemical :  it  loses  its  inflexions,  but  it  does  not  readily  accept 
new  grammatical  forms,  nor  does  it  adopt,  to  any  great  extent, 
a  new  vocabulary. 

The  uniformity  of  legal  system  in  its  application  to  Norman  ?*^*^ 
and  Englishman  alike,  would  of  necessity  follow  from  a  state  of  i^*y>^ 
society  in  which  Norman  was  undistiuguishable  from  English* 
man :  but  except  in  one  or  two  points  of  transient  interest,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  great  distinctions  of  legal  procedure  had  ever 
separated  the  two  races.  The  Norman  character  of  the  Curia 
Kegis  and  the  English  character  of  the  shiremoot  stand  in  con- 
trast not  so  much  because  the  former  was  Norman  and  the 
latter  English,  but  because  of  the  diflerent  social  principles  from 
which  they  spring.  The  Englishman  where  he  is  a  tenant-in- 
chief  has  his  claims  decided  in  the  Curia  Regis ;  the  Norman 
vavassor  and  the  English  ceorl  alike  are  treated  in  the  shire- 
moot^. The  trial  by  battle  and  the  inquest  by  jury  in  its 
several  forms  are,  after  the  first  pressure  of  the  Conquest  is  over, 
dealt  with  by  both  alike.  The  last  vestige  of  diflerence,  the 
presentment  of  Englishry,  loses  what  significance  it  ever  had. 
The  tenures  are  the  same  for  all;  the  Englishman  is  not  dis- 
qualified from  being  a  tenant  in  chief :  the  Norman  may  hold 
land  in  villenage:  the  free  and  common  socage  of  the  new 
system  is  really  the  free  possession  of  the  old,  and  the  man 
who  holds  his  acres  by  suit  and  service  at  the  county  coui't'  is  as 
free  as  if  he  continued  to  call  his  land  etliel  or  boclandy  over 

'  Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis,  pp.  157,  268. 
'  Writ  of  Henry  I,  quoted  above,  p.  390. 

'  'Per  sectam  oomitatns  et  de  nendemot,  \mde  MraiVMSgL^QSii.  % 
debet/    Bot  Pip.  $  Job, ;  Madox,  Hiit.  Exch.  p.  46*j. 
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The  Tfllein  which  none  but  the  king  had  Boken.  The  one  class  which  is  an 
exception  to  all  these  generalisations,  that  of  the  ruMd  or  nativi, 
is,  it  would  appear,  exclusively  English  :  but  eyen  these,  where 
they  have  recognised  claims  to  justice,  claim  it  aooording  to  its 
fullest  and  newest  improvements.  The  system  of  recognition  is 
as  applicable  to  the  proof  or  disproof  of  villein  extraction  as  to 
the  assize  of  mort-d'ancester  or  novel  disseisin:  nor  does  the 
disqualification  under  which  the  rustic  lies,  for  ordination  or  for 
the  judicial  work  of  the  jury  and  assize,  arise  from  his  nation- 
ality, but  from  his  status.  The  claims  of  his  lord  forbid  him  to 
seek  emancipation  by  tonsure;  the  precarious  nature  of  his 
tenure  forbids  him  to  testify  in  matters  touching  the  freer  and 
fuller  tenure  of  other  men's  property. 
Englishmen  Still  great  promotion  in  Church  and  State  does  not  yet  com- 
mot^.^*^  monly  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  simple  Englishman.  Wulfstan  of 
Worcester,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  dies  in  1095; 
Robert,  the  scholar  of  Melun,  the  first  English  bishop  of  any 
note  after  the  Conquest,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IP. 
The  Scot,  the  Welshman,  and  the  Breton  reach  episcopal  thrones 
before  the  Englishman.  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  Canterbury  by  Henry  II,  seems  to  have  been  an 
Englishman  of  humblo  birth ;  Stephen  Langton  was  also  an 
Englishman,  but  by  this  time  the  term  includes  men  of  either 
descent,  and  henceforth  the  prelates  of  foreign  extraction  form 
the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the  service  of  the  State 
however  it  is,  as  we  have  seen  already,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  English  sheriffs  and  judges  were  employed  by  Henry  I: 
and  English  scholars  and  lawyers  were  rising  into  distinction  in 
Sicily  and  even  in  France. 
Character  of  The  union  of  the  mces  resembles  not  merely  the  mechanical 
of  races.  union  of  two  bodies  bound  together  by  force,  or  even  by  mutual 
attraction,  in  which,  however  tight  the  connexion,  each  retains 
its  individual  mass  and  consistency  :  it  is  more  like  a  chemical 
commixture   in   which,  although    skilled  analysis    may   distin- 

\*  Robert  is  difttmcW'j  ^ewsrOo^^  Xs^  '^OoecV.  da  Monte,  as  genere  Anglicns 
(ed.  Pertz,  vi.  c^i^V,  3o\«i  oIV«.^w2Dl,v4W  ^^  \S!A^\Aa^<;s^  ^1  Worcester 
in  1 1 5 1 ,  may  a\ao  \xak\e  "\i«ea.  ILtj^^^^^* 
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guish  the  ingredients,  they  are  so  united  both  in  bulk  ^^^^'^J^L 
in  qualities,  that  the  result  of  the  commixture  is  something  ture. 
altogether  distinct  from  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  infusion  of  a  little  that  is  Norman  affects  the  whole  system 
of  the  English,  and  the  mass  which  results  is  something  different 
from  either  the  one  or  the  other.  True  the  great  proportion  of 
the  bulk  must  be  English,  but  for  all  that  it  is  not,  and  nothing 
will  ever  make  it,  as  if  that  foreign  element  had  never  been 
there. 

The   commixture  of  institutions  is  somewhat  similar :    the  Oommi^ 

Ok  instntt' 

new  machinery  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  new  conception  tions. 
of  royal  power,  the  Curia  B.egis  and  Exchequer,  does  not  remain 
side  by   side  and   unconnected   with   the  shiremoot  and  the 
kindred  institutions :    it  becomes  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  ^fowth  oi 
common  law  as  the  other :  the  ancient  system  of  the  shire  rises  i^w. 
to  the  highest  fanctions  of  government ;  the  authority  of  royal 
justice  permeates  the  lowest  regions  of  the  popular  organisation. 
The  new  consolidating  process  is  one  of  organism,  not  of  mere 
mechanism :    the  child's  puzzle,  the  perfect  chronometer,  the 
living  creature,  symbolise  three  kinds  or  stages  of  creative  skill, 
order,  organisation,  law ;  the  point  that  our  history  reaches  at 
the  date  of  Magna  Carta  may  be  fixed  as  the  transition  from  the 
second  to  the  third  stage. 

In  tracing  the  miDute  steps  of  the  process  by  which  the  com-  f^^^ 
mixture  of  race  and  institutions  was  so  completed  as  to  produce  Chapter, 
an  organisation  which  grew  into  conscious  life,  we  may  follow  a 
principle  of  arrangement  different  from  that  used  in  the  eleventh 
and  earlier  chapters ;  and  after  examining  the  position  of  the 
king,  divide  the  discussion  under  the  four  heads  of  legislation, 
taxation,  the  military  S3n3tem,  and  judicature;  closing  the  history 
of  the  period  with  an  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  that  representative  principle,  which  we  shall  find  run- 
ning through  all  the  changes  of  administrative  policy,  and  form- 
ing as  it  were  the  blending  influence  which  enables  the  other 
elements  to  assimilate,  or  perhaps  the  breath  of  life  which  tumi 
mere  organism  into  living  and  conscious  pet«oiisX\\i'^. 

158.  The  very  idea  of  kingship  liad  3L«ve\o^g«^  «2m:»  ^^  ^^ 
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gro^^  of  tbe  Chmqiieror.  TliiB  had  been  one  nnilft  of  flw  rtniggle 
Unsriiip.  with  the  Church.  The  diTine  origin  of  rojahf  had  bean  "mptM 
on  as  an  ai^gpoment  to  force  on  the  Idnga  the  aenae  of  reapooai- 
bilily.  This  leason  had  been  fiuniliar  to  the  andent  TiSngiMl" 
mien,  and  its  applicati(m  had  been  summarily  broo^it  home. 
Edwy,  like  Rehoboam,  had  spumed  the  counaela  of  the  fathcni, 
and  the  men  of  the  north  had  left  him,  and  taken  Edgar  to  be 
king.  But  the  truth  was  less  familiar,  and  the  applictttion  leas 
impressive  to  the  Norman,  The  Conqueror  had  won  Bng^bnd 
by  the  sword ;  and  though  he  tried  to  rule  it  aa  a  "*t»imfrl  king^ 
it  was  not  as  one  who  would  be  brought  to  aooount :  William 
Bufus  had  defied  Gk)d  and  man :  Henry  I  had  oonq^elled  Anf^ 
to  g^ve  him  a  most  forcible  reminder  of  the  aoorce  from  which 
both  king  and  prelate  derived  their  power :  Stephen  had  ainned 
against  Cod  and  the  people,  and  the  hand  of  anprema  power  was 
traced  in  his  humiliation.  The  events  that  were  taking  place 
Moral  and     on  the  ContlDent  conveyed  further  lessons.     In  the  old  struinrlcs 

relisious  ,  ^^ 

position  of  between  pope  and  emperor  the  zeal  of  righteousness  was  on  tbe 
side  of  the  latter  :  since  the  reign  of  Henry  lY  the  balance  of 
moral  influence  was  with  the  popes ;  and  the  importance  of  that 
balance  had  been  exemplified  both  in  Glermany  and  in  France. 

ScholMtic     The  power  of  the  pen  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy :  Hugh  of 

•hip.  Fleury  had  elaborately  explained  to  Henry  I  the  duties  and 

rights  which  his  position  owed  to  its  being  ordained  of  Qod  \ 
John  of  Salisbury,  following  Plutarch  and  setting  up  Trajan  as 
the  model  of  princes,  had  urged  the  contrast  between  the  tyrant 
and  the  king  such  as  he  hoped  to  find  in  Henry  II  *.  Tet  these 
influences  were  thwarted  by  another  set  of  ideas,  not  indeed 
running  counter  to  them,  but  directed  to  a  different  aim.  The 
clergy  had  exalted  royalty  in  order  to  enforce  its  responsibilities 

Legal  theory  on  the  conscience  of  the  kinsf :  the  lawyers  exalted  it  in  order  to 

of  absolute  . 

■orereignty.  strengthen  its  authority  as  the  source  of  law  and  justiee ;  making 
the  law  honourable  by  magnifying  the  attributes  of  the  law- 
giver. And  as  the  lawyers  grew  more  powerful  as  a  class,  tbe 
theory  of  royalty  approached  more  closely  to  absolutism :  their 
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language  has  a  tone,  a  force,  and  a  consistent  logic  that  is  influence  5 
wanting  to  the  exhortations  of  the  churchmen.  Yet  even  to  the  idea, 
lawyer  this  ideal  king  was  not  the  man  who  sat  on  the  throne, 
hut  the  power  that  would  enforce  the  law.  Glanvill  cites  and 
applies  to  Henry  II  the  maxim  of  the  Institutes,  '  quod  principi 
placuit,  l^s  hahet  vigorem,' — ^a  principle  which,  as  Fortescue 
points  out,  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  English  law  ^ ; 
and  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  who,  although 
himself  a  priest,  represented  both  in  life  and  in  doctrine  the 
ministerial  lawyer,  lays  down  that  the  deeds  of  kings  are  not  to 
be  discussed  or  condemned  by  inferior  men,  their  hearts  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  it  is  by  divine  not  by  human  judgment  that 
their  cause  must  stand  or  fall  \  Happily  a  theory  of  absolutism  P^^JS^ 
is  compatible  with  very  strong  and  strict  limitations  in  practice : 
yet  it  was  probably  under  the  idea  that  the  king  is  the  sovereign 
lord  of  his  people  that  Richard  I  and  John  forsook  the  time- 
honoured  practice  of  issuing  a  charter  of  liberties  at  the  coro- 
nation.    John's  idea  of  his  own  position  was  definitely  that  of  John's  idei 

of  hit  own 

an  absolute  prmce :  when  he  heard  the  demands  of  the  barons  pontion. 

he  inquired  why  they  had  not  asked  for  the  kingdom  also,  and 

swore  that  he  would  never  grant  them  such  liberties  as  would 

make  him  himself  a  slave ' :  yet  the  liberties  they  asked  were 

those  which  his  forefathers  had  been  glad  to  offer  to  their  people. 

Curiously  enough  it  is  in  John  that  the  territorial  idea  of  royalty 

reaches  its  typical  enunciation :  all  the  kings  before  him  had 

called  themselves  on  their  great  seals  kings  of  the  English :  John 

is  the  first  whose  title  appears  on  that  solemn  and  sovereign 

emblem  as  Rex  Angliae, 

The  Growth  of  real  power  in  the  kins's  hands  had  advanced  Growth  of 
,  ,  ,      real  power, 

in  proportion  to  the  theory.     Every  measure  of  internal  policy 

by  which  the  great  vassals  had  been  repressed,  or  the  people 
strengthened  to  keep  them  in  check,  had  increased  the  direct 
influence  of  the  crown ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  minis- 
terial system  had  been  in  the  same  direction.  Hence  it  was 
that  John  was  able  so  long  to  play  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and  that 

^  De  laudibuB  Legum  AngUae,  c^.  9. 
*  DudoguB,  pnel ;  Select  Charters,  p.  161.  *  'NL.'Paacia, ^.  -i^V 
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the  barons  had  to  enforce  the  Charter  by  measures  which  for  the 
time  were  an  exercise  on  their  part  of  sovereign  power. 
Cliimoftbe      Somewhat  of  the  greatness  of  the  royal  position  was  owing 
rule  of  the    to  the  claim,  which  at  this  period  was  successfully  urged,  to  the 
ialands.        supreme  rule  of  the  British  islands ;   a  claim  which  had  been 
made  under  the  descendants  of  Alfred,  and  was   r^^arded  by 
tradition  as  really  established  by  Edgar.     The  princes  of  Wales 
had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  the  Conqueror,  and  had 
been    from   time   to   time  forced  into    formal   submission  by 
William  Hufus  and  Henry  I :   but  Stephen  had  been  able  to 
Homapie  of    do  little  on  that  side  of  the  island.     The  three  Welsh  wars  of 
Henry  II  were  not  amongst  his  most  successful  expeditions,  yet 
by  arms  or  by  negotiations  he  managed  to  secure  the  homage 
of  the  princes  ^  on  one  of  whom  he  bestowed  his  own  sister  in 
marriage  ^.     On  Richard's  accession  the  homage  was  again  de- 
manded, and  a  scutage  was  raised  on  the  pretext  of  an  expedition 
to  enforce  it.     Yet  when  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  the  king  of  South 
Wales,  came  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation,  Richard 
refused  to  meet  him^,  and  it  does   not  appear  that   he  ever 
renewed   his    homage.     On   the   death  of  Rhys,  the  disputed 
succession  to  his  principality  was  settled  by  archbishop  Hubert 
as  justiciar*,  and  Griffith  his  successor  appeared  as  a  vassal  of 
the  English  king  at  the  court  of  John  *.     There  seems  to  have 
been  no  reluctance  to  accept  the  nominal  superiority  of  Engknd, 
Ecclcsiasti-    SO  long  as  it  was  compatible  with  practical  independence.    But 
enceo?^"      the  fact  that  their  bishops  received  their  consecration  at  Canter- 
bury, and  were,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  elected  and  admitted 
under  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  anything  like  real  sovereignty  was  lost  to  the  so-called  kings 


*  Henry's  three  Welsh  wars  were  in  1157,  11 63,  and  1165.  HomAge 
was  performed  by  the  princes  at  Woodstock  July  I,  1 163:  and  they 
attended  his  court  at  Gloucester  in  1175.  In  ii77  ^^^y  swore  fealty  at 
Oxford  in  May.  In  1184  they  provoked  the  king  to  prepare  for  another 
expedition  ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Worcester,  Rhys  ap  GrifiSth  met  him 
and  did  homage.  The  South  Welsh  were  again  in  arms  in  1186.  The 
princes  of  North  Wales,  after  the  marriage  of  David  with  the  king's  sister, 
were  faithful,  and  aviVi^ite^  \,o  Wera^j  vev  xXi^  x^VifcUion.  of  1 1 73. 

2  Bened.  i.  162.  ^  ^evivA.Si.vil.  ^  ^w^fai.^vv«  ai. 

5  Hoveden,  \v.  \\i. 


Wales. 
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of  Wales.  They  were  divided  amoDgst  themselyes,  and  the  Foliar  or 
highest  object  of  their  political  aims  was  from  time  to  time  to  prinoet. 
throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the  disaffected  barons  who 
were  ,their  neighbours :  creating  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
king  of  England,  which  prevented  him  from  meddling  with  thenu 
But  his  formal  suzerainty  was  admitted.  '  What  Christian/  says 
Matthew  Paris,  *  knows  not  that  the  prince  of  Wales  is  a  petty 
vassal  (vassalulus)  of  the  king  of  England  ^  V 

It  was  very  different  with  Scotland,  although  Malcolm  Can-  ftj^gSS- 
more  had  under  the  spell  of  the  Conqueror's  power  done  formal  bomiige. 
homage  to  him,  and  each  of  the  sons  of  Margaret  had  in  turn 
sought  support  against  his  competitors  at  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
The  complicated  question  of  the  Scottish  homage,  an  obligation 
based,  it  is  said,  on  the  commendation  of  the  Scots  to  Edward 
the  Elder,  on  the  grant  of  Cumberland  by  Edmund  to  Malcolm, 
and  on  the  grant  of  Lothian  by  Edgar  or  Canute  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  was  one  of  those  diplomatic  knots  which  are  kept  unsolved 
by  mutual  reservations  until  the  time  comes  when  they  must  be 
cut  by  the  sword.  And  to  these  obscure  points  a  new  compli-  ]^  oompU- 
cation  was  added  when  David  of  Scotland,  who  had  obtained  the 
English  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  succeeded  to  his  brother's  throne. 
Henry  the  son  of  David  received  the  earldom  of  Northumberland 
from  Stephen,  and  his  father  kept  during  the  whole  of  Stephen's 
reign  a  hold  on  that  county  as  well  as  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, partly  in  the  alleged  interest  of  his  niece  the  empress, 
partly  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  claiming  those  territories 
as  rightfully  belonging  to  his  Cumbrian  principality.  Henry  11 
not  only  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  northern  counties  from 
Malcolm  IV,  but  compelled  him  to  do  homage^ :  William  the 
Lion,  who  succeeded  Malcolm,  acted  throughout  his  whole  reign 
as  a  vassal  of  England,  attending  the  royal  courts  and  acquiescing 
for  the  most  part  in  a  superiority  which  it  would  have  been  folly 


^  M.  Paris,  p.  6a6. 

'  Malcolm  IV  did  homage  to  Heniy  11  at  Chester  in  1157;  be  attended 
him  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  and  was  knighted  b-j  Ymii  %X  Torax^m  vvvi* 
He  did  hamage  to  the  younger  Henry  at  V7oQdiitoc\L  Vn  w^v  ^\^»« 
bonugm  were  Apparently  due  Kur  the  oounty  o('BLXi]i\ib[ig!^T^ 
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Scottuh       to  disputed     After  the  unBiiccessful  attempt  in  1174  to  aasist 
vom  1 1 74     the   rebellious   earls,  in  whieh  he  was  defeated  and  captnred, 
.0 1189.        ^eory  xj  imposed  on  him  the  most  abject  terms  of  submission  : 
compelling  him  to  surrender  the  castles  of  Lothian,  and   to 
enforce  on  his  bishops  and  barons  a  direct  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
English  crown.     From  that  obligation  Richard  released  him  for 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks ;  but  neither  Henry's  exaction 
of  the  homage,  nor  Richard's  renunciation  of  it,  affected  the 
pre-existent  claims.    With  William  the  Lion  it  was  a  far  more 
important  object  to  recover  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland,  than  to  vindicate  his  formal  independence.    The 
states  he  ruled  or  claimed  to  rule  were  as  yet  unconsolidated : 
he  had  little  authority  in  the  real  Scotland  that  lay  beyond  the 
Forth,  and  from  which  his  royal  title  was  derived.  The  English- 
speaking  provinces,  which  he  held  as  lord  of  Lothian  and  of 
Strath  Clyde,  were  as  yet  no  more  Scottish  than  the  counties 
which  he  wished  to  add  to  them.     Yet  both  he  and  his  people 
The  Scottish  aimed  at  an  independence  very  different  from  that   of  Wales. 
iniTnediately  The  Scottish  bishops,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
on^mc!      century  had  struggled  against  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  to 
dependence  on  York  or  Canterbury,  refused  to   submit   them- 
selves to  the  English  Church,  even  when  they  swore  fealty  to 
the  Englit^h  king ;  and  actually  obtained  from  Pope  Clement  III 
a  declaration  that  they  were  subject  immediately  and  solely  to 
the  apostolic  see  itself.     The  Scottish  barons,  even  before  they 


*  William  Buccce<le(l  his  brother  in  1165  ;  in  1 166  he  followed  Henry  II 
to  Norniandy,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  as  a  vassal,  but  re- 
turned shortly  after.  In  1 1 70  he  and  his  brother  David  did  homage  to  the 
younger  Henry,  according  to  Lord  HaileH  for  Huntingdon,  according  to 
Lord  Lytteltou  for  Lothian :  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  on  the  jnunt. 
After  his  release  from  imprisonment  he  frequently  attended  the  Englii>h 
court;  especially  at  Northampton  in  1176,  at  Winchester  in  1 1 77,  at 
Nottingham  in  1179,  ^  Normandy  in  1181,  at  Nottingham  in  the  fuone 
year,  at  London  in  1 1 85,  at  Marlborough  in  1 186.  He  attended  on  Richard 
at  Canterbury'  in  1 1 89,  and  was  there  relieved  firom  the  bondage  imposed 
by  Ueury  II  ;  and  was  again  at  court  in  1194  at  Nottingham.  In  1200 
he  did  homage  to  John  at  Lincoln,  *  salvo  jure  suo.*  At  this  time  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  was  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  David ;  it  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  see  iox  "w\i?k.\»  \X\e>  Vcwi^^'a  <i«.vjlvL  have  been  due,  unleu  it 
were  for  the  traditionaX  cYaXm.  Yo«a\\iV3  ^X^vksq.  -jv^^^  \\.  Saa.  «Cci&  Vvo^  of 
recovering  the  uorihexu  cou\i\:\ea,  vsi  v;\xvi\iV^  ^\\^^\.  'K^.^e*^, 


N 
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had  been  released  by  Richard,  refused  to  be  bound  by  theBeftmito 
English  undertaking  to  pay  the  Saladin  tithed     When  it  is dUn tithe, 
remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  these  barons  were  adven- 
turers of  Norman  descent,  who  had  obtained  estates  in  the 
Lowlands,  too  far  firom  the  English  court  to  fear  royal  inter- 
ference, it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  feudal  principle  gained 
its  footing  in  Scotland  in  such  strength  as  to  colour  all  its  later 
history.     The  Scottish  constitution,  as  it  appears  under  king  Engliib  in- 
David,  was  a  copy  of  the  English  system  as  it  existed  under  Sootland. 
Henry  I,  but  without  the  safeguards  which  the  royal  strength 
should  have  imposed  on  the  great  vassals.     Hence  the  internal 
weakness  which  so  long  counteracted  the  determined  efforts  of 
the  people  for  national  independence. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  the  principality  of  Galloway,  which,  5^f****°  *i 
as  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Strath  Clyde  kingdom,  clung  to  ^^^[*™^ 
English  protection  to  evade  incorporation  with  Scotland,  and  was 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  subject  ecclesiastically 
to  York,  gave  the  English  kings  another  standing-point  beyond 
the  border  \  But  although  Henry  II  raised  an  army  for  the 
reduction  of  Galloway  in  1186,  and  even  marched  as  far  north- 
wards as  Carlisle,  his  successors  did  not  regard  the  question  as 
worthy  of  a  struggle.  Alan  of  Galloway  appears  amongst  the 
barons  by  whose  counsel  John  issued  the  charter,  and  the  bishops 

1  Bened.  ii.  44. 

^  Galloway  was  under  the  rule  of  Fergus,  an  almost  independent 
prince  (princeps),  who  was  oonnected  by  marriage  with  Henry  I,  until  the 
year  iioo,  when  the  country  was  subdued  by  Malcolm.  Fergus  then  be- 
came a  canon  and  died  the  next  year.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  II73» 
the  sons  of  Fergus  expelled  the  Scottish  officers  from  their  countir, 
and  in  11 74  Henry  sent  envoys  to  invite  them  to  become  his  vassals. 
They  however  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  Henry,  finding  that  they 
intended  to  make  a  tool  of  him,  abstained  from  further  negotiations ;  and 
William  did  homage  for  Galloway  as  well  as  Scotland.  In  11 76  the 
king  of  Soots  compelled  Gilbert  of  Galloway,  who  had  murdered  hia 
own  brother  Uhtred,  to  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  a  Scottish  baron,  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise.  In  1 184  Gilbert  rebelled  against  William 
the  Lion,  and  died  before  the  war  was  over,  in  11 85,  leavmg  lus  heir  in 
Henry's  hands.  The  territoij  was  seized  by  his  nephew,  Ronald,  against 
whom  Henry  marched  in  11 86.  Ronald  however  met  him  at  Carlisle  and 
did  homage :  he  retained  the  principality  until  he  died  in  i  aoo  at  the 
English  court.  Alan,  his  son  and  successor,  married  Sb  daMi!^\^ex  ^W^wrt^ 
of  Huntingdon,  and  was  the  &ther  <^  DervqtgiaV\sb  '&«^<(ji..  ^%i^'W3 
faxmahed  »  portion  ofHeory  IPs  mercenary  ticoof^. 
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Gaiiowij      of  Whithem  received  consecration  and  mission  at  York,  down 
ecderiMti-    to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  the  territory  was 


TwL  gradually  and  completely  incorporated  with  Scotland,  as  Scot- 

land gradually  and  completely  realised  her  own  national  identity : 
Dervorguilla,  the  heiress  of  the  princes  of  G^oway,  was  the 
mother  of  John  Balliol,  king  of  Scots. 

Claimiofthe      Over  Ireland  as  a  whole  the  claims  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 

irebnd.  were  only  titular.  Edgar  however,  who  had  obtained  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  had  apparently  acted  as 
patron  also  of  the  Ostmen  in  Ireland  ^.  Canute  may  not  im- 
probably have  done  the  same ;  and  when  those  settlers  sought 
and  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror  they  received  their  bishops  from  Canterbury.  But 
nothing  more  had  been  done ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  in 
the  most  extensive  claims  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  '  im- 
perium '  of  all  the  British  isles  ^,  Ireland  was  even  in  thought 
included.     Henry  II  however,  very  early  in  his  reign,  conceived 

The  bull  the  notion  of  couquerins:  the  sister  island.  In  his  first  year  he 
obtained  from  the  English  Pope,  Adrian  rv,  the  bull  Lauda- 
hilitery  in  whidi,  by  virtue  of  a  forced  construction  of  the 
forged  donation  of  Constantine,  the  pontiff,  as  lord  of  all  islands, 

Henry  pro-    bestowed  Ireland   on   the   English   king'.     In  the  council  of 

)>o8e8acoU'   _  i    ii    .i  tt  t  i*  • 

quest  of  Winchester,  lield  the  same  year,  Henry  proposed  an  expedition 
to  conquer  the  country  as  a  kingdom  for  his  brother  William, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  the  empress  * ;  and  the  gift  remained  a  dead 
letter  until  1 167,  when  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes  opened 
the  way  for  the  piratical  attempts  of  Richard  of  Clare.  In  1 1 7 1 
Henry  himself,  determined  to  avoid  the  Roman  legation,  went, 

^  Coins  of  Ethclred  and  Canute,  if  not  also  of  Edgar,  were  struck  at 
Dublin  ;  Robertson,  Essays,  p.  198  ;  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  i.  263- 
276  ;  and  Nicholas  of  Worc*ester  in  a  letter  to  Eadmer  counts  the  king  of 
Dubhn  among  Edgar's  vassals ;  Memorials  of  Dunstan,  p.  423.  Of.  Kemble, 
Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  404. 

^  *  Ego  Aethelred  gentis  gul)emator  Angligenae  totiusque  insulae  co- 
regulus  Britannicae  et  caeterarum  insularum  in  circuitu  adjacentium.' 
Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  323;  cf.  348,  iv.  33. 

'  Giraldus  Cauibrensis,  0pp.  v.  316.  Cf.  Job.  Salisb.  Meialogictis,  iv. 
c.  42.  Jo\ni  oi  vi&WftWrj  XixoM^x.  ^-a.  ^xx^scald  ring  from  the  pope  to 
Henry  II  by  vray  oi  mve^^Vw«^. 

*  Robert  de  "Mon^.e,  i^.Ti.  ii«>^. 
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as  we  have  already  seen,  to  Ireland  and  received  the  formal^ fob- 

iiiiwiion  Oi 

obedience  of  both  kings  and  prelates,  the  king  of  Gonnaught>  the  iriah 
who  alone  resisted,  making  his  submission  by  treaty  in  1175^.  tiMfecuLa 

.  diviilon  of 

In  1 1 77  John  was  made  lord  of  Ireland,  and  received  the  homage  Ireland, 
of  some  of  the  barons,  amongst  whom  his  £iither  portioned  out 
the  countiy,  which  was  as  yet  unconquered*.  In  1185  he  was 
sent  over  to  exercise  authority  in  person,  but  he  signally  &iled 
to  show  any  capacity  for  government,  and  was  recalled  in  dis- 
grace. Henry  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  formal  coronation 
might  secure  for  his  son  the  obedience  of  the  Irish,  and  obtained 
from  Urban  III  licence  to  make  him  king,  the  licence  being 
accompanied  by  a  crown  of  gold  and  peacock's  feathers.     But  John  and  hk 


although  a  special  legate  was  sent  for  the  purpose  in  1 187,  John  lordiof  Ize- 
was  never  crowned,  and  the  kings  of  England  remained  lords 
only  of  Ireland  until  Henry  YIII  took  the  title  of  king  without 
coronation.  John,  during  the  years  of  the  Interdict,  made  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  he  had  some  success,  bringing 
the  English  settlers,  who  already  aimed  at  independence,  into 
something  like  order.  But  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was  little 
more  than  honorary;  the  native  population  were  driven  into 
semibarbarism,  and  the  intruding  race  were  scarcely  subject  even 
in  name  to  the  English  crown.  The  resignation  of  the  kingdom 
of  England  to  the  pope  in  121 3  was,  however,  accompanied  by 
the  surrender  and  restoration  of  Ireland  also ;  and  of  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  thousand  marks,  three-tenths  were  assigned  to  Ire- 
land, whilst  seven-tenths  were  to  be  paid  for  England.  The  fact  Neweeoto- 
that  Ireland  had  in  1151  received  a  new  ecclesiastical  consti- oonititntioii 
tution  from  Pope  Eugenius  probably  saved  it  from  annexation 
to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  or  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
primate  of  England. 

Whilst  the  king  of  England  was  thus  asserting  and  partially  Homaitet 
realising  imperial   claims   over  his   neighbours   in  the  British  k^  for 
islands,  he  was  in  his  continental  relations  involved  in  a  net  of 
homages  and  other  kindred  obligations,  which  might  seem  to 
derogate  from  the  idea  of  royalty  as  much  as  the  former  mag- 
nified ii     As  duke  of  Normandy  he  was  a  vaa»a\.  oil  ^}cw^  Vysi^;^ 

«  Benedict,  L  101-103,  ■  lb.  i,  161, 165.  *  'H.w«^«ik,Vu^on- 
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Homage  for  of  France ;  and  as  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  counts  of  Poictoii,  and 
counts  of  AnjoUy  Henry  IE  and  his  sons  stood  in  still  more  com- 
plicated feudal  connexion.  The  Norman  kings  had  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  even  the  semblance  of  dependence.  The  Con- 
queror was  not  called  on  after  the  Conquest  to  do  homage  to 
his  suzerain,  and  William  Kufus  never  was  duke  of  Normandy. 
Henry  I  claimed  the  duchy  during  the  life  of  Robert,  but  he 
avoided  the  necessity  of  the  ceremony  by  making  his  Bon  receive 
the  formal  investiture  ^ ;  and  Stephen  followed  the  same  plan,  to 
secure  Normandy  for  Eustace  ^  In  these  cases  the  royal  dig- 
nity was  saved  by  throwing  the  duty  of  homage  upon  the  heir; 
David  king  of  Scots  had  allowed  his  son  Henry  to  take  the  oath 
to  Stephen,  and  thus  avoided  a  ceremony  which,  although  it 
might  not  have  humiliated,  would  certainly  have  compromised 
Homa^  of  i^ini '.  Henry  II  had  performed  all  the  feudal  ceremonies  due 
Normandy,   to  Lewis  YII  before  he  obtained  the  Enj^lish  crown  *  ;   and  on 

Anjou,  and  ^  ^  *^  ' 

Aquitaine.  the  suecession  of  Philip  would  willingly  have  devolved  the  re- 
newal of  lioinuge  on  the  sons  amongst  wliom  Ills  great  foreign 
dominion  was  to  be  divided  ^  When  however,  after  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  he  found  himself  in  1183  obliged  to  make  li 
fresh  settlement  of  his  estates,  with  that  politic  craft  which  he 
embodied  in  his  sa>ing  that  it  was  easier  to  repent  of  words 
than  of  deeds,  he  sacrificed  his  pride  to  his  security,  and  did 
formal  homage  to  his  young  rival  ^.  Richard  had  done  the 
same  before  his  accession,  and  was  not  called  on  to  repeat  it". 

Homagoof  John,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  avoid  it,  and  after  seeing 
Arthur  invested  with  Normandy  and  the  other  paternal  fiefs, 
yielded,  as  his  father  had  done,  to  expediency,  and  performed  in 

*  William  the  Ethelin$;f  did  homage  for  Normandy  in  11 19.     Cont.  F. 
Wig. ;  W.  Malmesb.  (t.  ll.  v.  §  419. 

^  In  1 1 37;  lien.  Hunt.  fol.  222  ;  Hoveden,  i.  192. 
^  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  221,  223  ;  Hoveden,  i.  190,  191. 

*  He  did  homage  for  Normandy  in  1151  to  Lewis  VII.     R.  de  Mont« 
(Bouquet,  xiii.  292). 

^  The  younger  Henry  acted  as  seneschal  of  France  at  the  coronation  of 
Philip  II.     Bened.  i.  342. 

*  Hoveden,  ii.  t^\\  \^eTve^. \.  "j^o^. 

^  At  least  no  meiilioii  Va  Tv\«Avi  ol  S}aa  Tvsv^'CvCx'sii.  ^\  ^^^  ^^^T^mony  in  the 
account  of  hia  vntexN-ieN?  vdxici  ^\i^v^  waxx^ft^^N^'^  ^SJyw  \^  ^s^S^^  ^  ^,Bia:s^ 

Bened.  ii.  74. 
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A.D.  1200  the  homage  which  was  a  few  years  later  made  one  of 

the  pleas  for  his  forfeiture^.     His  mother  was  still  alive,  and 

from  her  he  chose  to  hold  Aquitaine,  she  in  her  turn  doing  the 

homage  to  the  suzerain  '. 

If  the  royal  consecration  was  supposed  to  confer  such  dignity  Dispange- 

that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  simple  Oown  by 

vieremonies  of  homage  and  fealty  for  fiefs  for  which  it  was  justly 

lue,  it  was  only  in  the  greatest  emergency  and  under  the  most 

humiliating  circumstances  that  the  wearer  of  the  crown  could 

divest  himself  of  his  right  and  receive  it  again  as  the  gift  of  his 

temporary  master.     Yet  this,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians, 

happened  twice  in  the  short  period  before  us.      Eichard  was  Cases  of     ^ 
.  Richard  and 

compelled  to  resign  the  crown  of  England  to  Henry  VI  during  John. 

his  captivity  ;   and  John  surrendered   his   kingdom   to  Inno- 
cent III :   in  both  cases  it  was  restored  as  a  fief,  subject   to 
tribute :  and  in  the  former  case  the  bargain  was  annulled  by 
the  emperor  before  his  death,  although  Richard  was  regarded 
by  the  electors  who   chose   Otto  IV  as  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  empire'.     It  has  been  stated  that  Henry  II 
made  a  similar  surrender,  or  took  a  similar  oath  to  the  pope 
on  the  occasion  of  his  absolution  at  Avranches :  this  however  No  such  act 
was  not  the  case ;  the  fealty  which  he  swore  was  merely  promised  ueuyll. 
to  Alexander  III  as  the  Catholic  pope,  not  as  his  feudal  lord, 
and  the  oath  simply  bound  him  not  to  recognise  the  antipope  ^. 
John  during  his  brother's  life  was  said  to  have  undertaken  to 
hold  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  under  Philip  II  if  he  would  help  him 
to  win  it;  but  this  may  have  been  a  mere  rumour  \     It  can  View  of  the 
scarcely  be  thought  probable  that  either  Henry  VI  or  Inno- emperor, 
cent  III,  although  both  entertained  an  idea  of  universal  empire, 
deliberately   contrived    the   reduction    of    England    to   feudal 
dependence;   both  took  advantage   of  the   opportunity  which 

^  'Recepit  homagium  reg^s  Angliae  de  omnibus  terris  et  feodis  et 
tenementii)  quae  unquam  rex  Ricardus  aut  Henricus  pater  eius  tenuit  de  eo 
vel  de  praedecessoribus  suis;*  R.  Coggeshale,  p.  17a.    Cf.  Hoveden,  iv.  115. 

'  Rot.  Chart,  p.  130;  Rigord  (Bouquet,  xvii.  50);  W.  Covent.  ii. 
pref.  xxziv.  *  Hoveden,  iii.  20a,  203 ;  iv.  ^1,  l^^. 

^  It  is  not  clear  however  that  the  pope  did  not  mtefv<^  ^ciiirj  \a  \KsA 
"^AmBelf  to  homage  and  fealty,  and  so  to  bold  tVie  V^Xk^otsi  o^  >^«  ^JV^^*^* 
See  BobertBon*»  Beoket,  p.  303.  •  'H.ONQd«ii«  'm,  aov 
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HumiUitinff  deprived  their  victims  for  fbe  moment  of  the  {Miivw  of  nri^ 
tiMMt.  Bichard  made  his  surrender  with  the  advice  of  his  mother,  Ida 
most  experienced  connaellor ;  and  John  accepted  his  hnmiliation 
with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  all  parties,  bitterly  as  they  fdt 
it,  and  strongly  as  they  resented  the  conduct  hy  which  he  had 
made  it  necessary'.  In  neither  case  would  much  heroism  have 
been  shown  by  resistance  to  the  demand :  Richard's  misfiDrtoDe 
and  John's  miflgoYemment  had  left  than  practically  vritfaont 
alternative. 
PtoDof  The  ceremonial  attributes  and  pomp  of  royally  changed  but 
tton-diji.  little  under  these  soverei^s.  The  form  and  matter  of  the 
coronation  service  remained,  so  fsur  as  we  have  docomentaiy 
evidence,  unaltered :  Henry  11  during  his  first  three  yeavs  wofe 
his  crown  in  solemn  state  on  the  great  festivals,  though  he  so  fiur 
varied  the  ancient  rule  as  to  hold  his  court  on  those  days  at 
S.  Edmund's,  Lincolni  and  Worcester:  but  after  a.d.  1158  he 
gave  up  the  custom  altogether.  Richard  only  once,  after  his  con- 
secration, wore  his  crown  in  state ;  and  John  went  through  the 
ceremony  twice,  once  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  coronation  *. 
The  venerable  practice  was  distasteful  to  Henry  II,  who  dis- 
liked public  ceremonial  and  grudged  needless  expense.  Bicliard's 
constant  absence  from  England,  and  John's  unfriendly  relations 
with  Archbishop  Langton  and  the  barons,  prevented  its  revival. 
The  custom  The  improvement  in  the  legal  machinery  of  the  kingdom  had 
deprived  it  of  its  former  usefulness,  and  the  performance  of  the 
grand  serjeanties  which  were  due  at  the  coronations  might  by 
agreement  take  place  on  other  occasions,  as  at  the  great  court 
Pomp  of  held  at  Guildford  in  11 86  ^  In  other  points  both  Bichard  and 
John.  ^  John  showed  themselves  inclined  to  advance  rather  than  abate 
the  pomp  of  their  position.  Bichard  is  the  first  king  who 
regularly  uses  the  plural  '  we '  in  the  granting  of  charters;  John, 


'  Matthew  Paris  says  that  the  surrender  was  made  by  the  unanimoni 
consent  of  all  parties  (p.  235").     The  Barnwell  canon,  copied  by  Walter  of 

>  Coventry,  allows  that  the  act  was  politic,  although  it  appeared  to  many  an 

'ignominious  and  enormous  yoke  of  slavery'  (ii.  210).    In  the  doenmeBt 
itself  John  Blatea  tihat  Yie  «a\a  *  QOTnmxsaiv  ^isQiDadliiA  bajranum  mioruxn.' 
*  Hoveden,  iv.  169, 1%^;  «Jqov<4»^.  «i\l. 
9  Benedict,  n.  i\  atoo^^  V-  ^^» ^-  ^* 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  the  firat  who  formally  calls  himself  the  king  John  is  Rex 
of  the  land  instead  of  the  king  of  the  people. 

The  long  ahsences  of  the  kings  threw  additional  power,  or  a  Regency  in 
firmer  tenure  of  power,  into  the  hands  of  the  justiciars.     Yet  it  absence, 
may  be  questioned  whether  Henry  II  did  not  contemplate  the 
institution  of  a  practice  according  to  which  either  himself  or  his 
eldest  son  should  be  constantly  present  in  England.    The  younger  The  younger 
Henry  is  found,  both  before  and  after  his  coronation,  acting  in 
his  father's  place :  not  only  as  the  centre  of  courtly  pomp,  but 
transacting  business,  issuing  writs,  presiding  in  the  Curia,  and 
discharging  other  functions  which  seem  to  belong  to  regency  \ 
During  the   interregnum   which   followed   Henry's   death,  his  Quoen 
widow  acted  in  her   son's   name,  proclaiming  his  peace   and 
directing  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  be  taken  to  him ;  and  during  his 
captivity  she  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  administration  both 
in  England  and  Normandy,  acting  with   rather   than  through 
the  justiciar.     John,  after  the  fall  of  Longchamp  in  1191,  was  John, 
recognised   by  the   barons   as   ruler  of  the  kingdom '  in   his 
brother's  stead.     These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  viceregal  Thejusti- 

.         ciar. 

character  which  the  justiciar  certainly  possessed,  was  not  with- 
out its  limits  :  whilst  from  the  fact  that  earl  Robert  of  Leicester 
is  found  acting  together  with  the  justiciar  Richard  de  Lucy' 
during  the  absence  of  Henry  and  his  sons,  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  king  avoided  trusting  even  that  most  loyal  servant  with  a 
monopoly  of  ministerial  power.  But  we  have  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  define  the  exact  position  of  either  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  or  the  justiciar ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  not  settled  even  at  this  time  by  any  other  rule  than  that  of 
temporary  convenience. 

1 59.  The  national  council  under  Henry  II  and  his  sons  seems 

*  He  was  present  at  Becket*s  election  to  the  primacy  in  ii6a ;  R.  de 
Diceto,  c.  532:  also  when  Becket  received  the  quittance,  in  the  Exchequer, 
of  his  accounts  as  chancellor;  Vita  S.  T.  C,  Grim,  p.  15 ;  Roger  of  Pon- 
tigiiy,  pp.  107,  108.  He  must  have  been  quite  an  infant  at  the  time.  After 
his  coronation  he  had  a  chancellor  and  a  seal-bearer  or  vice-chancellor,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  his  father  had  dispensed  with  a  chancellor. 

'  '  Summus  rector  totius  regni  ;*  R.  Devites,  p.  ^'ft  \  tt>aovft,  '^.  V^» 

•  As  for  exunple  in  116$,  when  he  refufled  tlie  \tM»  o^  y^aaa  \ft  ^^  «s2sv- 
bifbop  of  Cologne  aa  a  fchiimAtic ;  R.  Diceto,  o.  5^9. 
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TteiMtkHMa  in  one  aspect  to  be  a  realimtion  of  the  prineqik  wliidi  was  inftro- 
twoMeete;  duced  at  the  Conqneety  and  had  been  doYdoped  and  grown  into 
MotttidM  oonsiBtency  under  the  Nonnan  kingB,  that  of  a  complete  ooondi 
toSSiiiw  of  feudal  tenant8-in-ohie£    In  another  aspect  it  appeara  to  be  in 
S^of"      a  Btage  of  tranfiition  towards  that  combined  repreaentation  of 
the  three  estates  and  of  the  several  pnmncial  oommonities 
which  especially  marks  our  constitution,  and  which  perliapa  was 
the  ideal  imperfectly  grasped  and  more  imperfectlj  realiaed,  at 
which  the  statesmen  of  the  middle  ages  almost  nnoonacionBly 
umed.    The  constituent  members  of  this  assemblj  are  the  same 
Gndaai       as  under  the  Norman  kings,  but  greater  prominenoe  and  a  more 
the  position  definite  position  are  assigned  to  the  minor  tenants-in-chief  ;  there 
tanuBtt.       is  a  growing  recognition  of  tibdr  real  constitutional  importanos, 
a  gradual  definition  of  their  title  to  be  repreaented  and  of  the 
maimer  of  representation,  and  a  growing  tendeney  to  admit  not 
only  them,  but  the  whole  body  of  smaller  landowners,  of  whom 
the  minor  tenants-in-chief  are  but  an  insignificant  portion,  to  the 
same  rights.     This  latter  tendency  may  be  described  as  directed 
towards  the  concentration  of  the  representation  of  the  counties 
in  the  national  parliament, — the  combination  of  the  shiremoots 
with  the  witenagemot  of  the  kingdom. 
Pomibiear-       The  royal  council,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  assembly  and 
of  the  court  of  the  household,  might  consist  of  either  the  magnates,  the 

greater  barons,  the  *  proceres  *  of  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  or  of 
the  whole  body  of  tenants- in -chief,  as  was  the  accepted  usage 
under  Henry  IE ;  or  of  the  whole  body  of  landowners,  whoever 
their  feudal  lords  might  be,  which  was  the  case  in  the  great 
councils  of  1086  and  11 16,  and  which,  when  the  representative 
principle  was  fully  recognised,  became  the  theory  of  the  medieval 
constitution.  These  three  bodies  were  divided  by  certain  lines. 
The  fcreatcr  although  those  lines  were  not  very  definite.  The  greater  barons 
iiarons.  held  a  much  greater  extent  of  land  than  the  minor  tenants-in- 
chief:  they  made  a  separate  agreement  with  the  Crown  for  their 
reliefs,  and  probably  for  their  other  payments  in  aid*:  they  had 
as  we  learn  from  Magna  Carta,  their  several  summonses  to  the 
great  councils,  and  \3[i^^  \^  \!iaKa  N^«eai&  tA  the  host  under  their 
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own  banoer.  The  entire  body  of  tenants-in-chief  included  besides  The  entire 
these  the  minor  barons,  the  knightly  body,  and  the  socage  tenanta  tenants-in 
of  the  crown,  who  paid  their  reliefs  to  the  sheriff,  were  sum- 
moned to  court  or  council  through  his  writ,  and  appeared  under 
his  banner  in  the  military  levy  of  the  county.    The  general  body  The  genen 
of  freeholders  comprised,  besides  these  two  bodies,  all  the  feudal  holders, 
tenants  of  the  barons  and  the  freemen  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
who  had  a  right  or  duty  of  appearing  in  the  county  courts  who 
were  armed  in  the  fyrd  or  under  the  assize  of  arms,  who  were 
bound  to  the  Crown  simply  by  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  in 
the  shiremoot,  and  were  qualified  to  determine  by  their  sworn 
evidence  the  rights  of  their  neighbours,  the  assessment  of  their 
goods,  and  the  report  of  their  neighbourhood  as  to  criminals. 

These  three  possible  assemblies  may  be  regarded  again  as  the  Ordimury, 
assembly  in  its  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  theoretical  form :  dinary,  an 
the  national  council  usually  contained  only  the  magnates ;  on  forms, 
great  occasions  it  contained  the  whole  body  of  the  tenants-in- 
chief  ;  in  Tdea  it  was  the  representation  of  the  nation ;  and  on  one 
or  two  very  rare  occasions  that  idea  was  partially  realised.     But 
there  were  departments  of  national  action  in  which  the  uncer- 
tainty and  iudefiniteness  of  such  a  theory  were  inadmissible. 
For  the  payment  of  taxes  all  men  must  be  brought  under  con- 
tribution ;  for  the  efficiency  of  the  national  host  all  men  must  be 
brought  together  in  arms.     For  the  first  of  these  purposes  they 
might  be  visited  in  detail,  for  the  second  they  must  be  assembled 
in  person.    Accordingly  we  find  that  the  military  levies  in  which  MUiUry 
Heuiy  II  brought  together  the  whole  kingdom  in  arms,  as  for  general  as- 
the   siege   of  Bridgnorth   in    11 55   or   for   the  expedition   to  the  nation 
Normandy  in  1177,  may  have  really  been  steps  towards  the 
assembling  of  the  nation  for  other  purposes ;  and  when,  as  in 
the  latter  ca.se,  we  find  the  king  acting  by  the  counsel  of  the 
assembled  host  ^  we  recur  in  thought  to  that  ancient  time  when 

'  Bened.  i.  178:   'Venerunt  etiam  illuc  ad  eum  comites  et  barones  et 
militei  regni  per  summunitiouem  suam,  parati  equin  et  arinis  secum  trans- 
fretare  in  Normanniam.  .  .  .  Congrt^tis  itaque  omnibus  in  urbe  Wintoniae 
rex  per  consHiam  eorum  transfretationem  suam  dl&tv\l\\>*      'VxceEs^^d^AXi^^ 
after,  the  '  consiliarii  *  of  the  king  are  menUoue^  ba  tANMnxi%\^^s&.  «^\^  ^^^^ 
gairigoju  of  the  cmUob, 
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the  only,  general  assembly  was  that  of  the  natum  in  WBOotu  Brt 
the  nation  in  anns  was  merely  the  meeting  of  the  ahires  ia 
arms :  the  men  who  in  council  or  in  judgment  made  up  the 
county  courts  in  arms  composed  the  'ezerdtiu  amae:'  oa 
occasion  of  taxation  or  local  consultation  they  were  the  wise 
men,  the  l^^ales  homines  of  the  shiremoot  The  king^a  genenl 
council  is  then  one  day  to  comprise  the  collective  wiadom  of  ihs 
shires,  as  his  army  comprises  their  collectiye  strength.  Bat  ik 
is  yery  rarely  as  yet  that  the  principle  of  national  concentratioB, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  host,  is  applied  to  the  coiinciL 

The  point  at  which  the  growth  of  this  principle  had  anriTcd 
during  the  period  before  us  is  marked  by  the  fouxteenth  artide 
of  the  Oreat  Charter :  '  To  have  the  conmion  oooncil  of  the 
kingdom'  for  the  assessment  of  extraordinary  aida  and  acatagH^ 
'  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  the  archbishopSy  biahopa,  abbofei^ 
earls,  and  greater  barons  singly  by  our  letters ;  and  besides  we 
will  cause  to  be  summoned  iu  general  by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiff 
all  those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief;  to  a  certain  day,  that  is  to 
say,  at  a  term  of  forty  days  at  least ;  and  to  a  certain  place ; 
and  in  all  the  lettei*s  of  such  summons  we  will  express  the  cause 
of  the  summons  ;  and  the  summons  having  been  so  made,  the 
business  shall  on  the  day  assigned  proceed  according  to  the 
counsel  of  those  who  shall  be  present,  although  not  all  who  have 
been  summoned  shall  have  come/  The  council  is  thus  do 
longer  limited  to  the  magnates :  but  it  is  not  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  nation,  it  halts  at  the  tenants-in-cbief :  nor 
are  its  functions  of  advising  on  all  matters  recognised,  it  is 
simply  to  be  assembled  for  the  imposing  of  taxation.  The  pro- 
vision, that  the  determination  of  the  members  present  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  proceeding  of  the  whole  body  summoned,  enun- 
ciates in  words  the  principle  which  had  long  been  acted  upon, 
that  absence,  like  silence,  on  such  occasion  implies  consent. 

The  use  of  a  written  summons  to  call  together  the  council 
must  have  been  very  ancient,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
date  at  which  it  became  the  rule.  The  great  courts  held  on  the 
festivals  of  the  CVwirdi  TSi\^\\t  iwit  mdeed  require  such  a  sum- 
mons, but  every  speciaX  u&^e:vx^[^^  ^l  •Coa  ^^tXt-^qs^^  x^erj  tbss!\ 
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Buch  occur  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Norman  reigns — must  Two  sort*  < 
have  been  convoked  by  a  distinct  writ.     Such  writs  were  of  summona: 

the  spocial 

two  kinds  :   there  was  first  a  special  summons  declaring  the 

cause  of  meeting,  addressed  to  every  man  whose  presence  was 

absolutely  requisite ;  thus  for  the  sessions  of  the  Exchequer  each 

of  the  king's  debtors  was  summoned  by  a  writ  declaring  the 

sum  for  which  he  was  called  upon  to  account  ^ :  and  secondly  <»d  the 

genenu. 

there  was  a  general  summons  such  as  those  addressed  to  the 
several  counties  through  their  sheriffs  to  bring  together  the 
shiremoot  to  meet  the  justices  or  the  officers  of  the  forest  ^. 
The  former  was  delivered  directly  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed;   the  latter  was  proclaimed  by  the  servants  of 
the  sheriff  in  the  villages  and  market  towns,  and  obeyed  by 
those  who  were  generally  described  in  the  writ  itself,  as  their 
business,  inclination,  or  fear  of  the  penalty  for  non-atteudance, 
might  dispose  them.     On  this  analogy  the  writs  of  summons  to  Sammons  < 
the  national  council  were  probably  of  two  sorts  :  those  barons  who  barons, 
in  their  military,  fiscal,  and  legal  transactions  dealt  directly  with 
the  king  were  summoned  by  special  writ :  those  tenants -in-chief  Summons 
who  transacted  their  business  with  the  sheriff  were  convened,  tenants, 
not  by  a  writ  in  which  they  were  severally  named,  but  by  a 
general  summons.     Of  the  greater  barons  the  first  person  sum-  Important 
moned  was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  it  is  from  the 
mention  by  the  historians  of  the  offence  offered  to  Becket  by 
neglecting  this  customary  respect  that  we  learn  the  existence  of 
the  double  system  of  summons  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  II  \ 
'  The  Pii)e  Rolls  however  contain  very  frequent  mention  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  summoners,  and  that  in  direct  connexion  with 
meetings  of  the  council*.     In  1175  Henry  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  those  who  had  been  lately  in  arms  against  him  to  appear 
at  his  court  at  all  without  summons  ^    It  is  a  strange  thing  that 

*  See  the  chapters  on  Summons  in  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  i.  cc.  i,  a. 

^  Such  are  the  ^communes  summonitiones '  mentioned  in  Art.  44  of  the 
Great  Charter. 

3  See  above,  p.  467.     There  is  still  earlier  evidence  of  the  special  sum- 
mons :   Gilbert  Foliot,  in  reference  to   the   homage  and  oaths   taken   to 
the  empress,  says,  '  eorum  namque  qui  statuto  consillo  propriis,  ut  dicitur^ 
consueverant  appeUari  nominibus,  nemo  pland  TeJao^tMA  os^  c^\  x^^'ti  «v  c:qxv-^ 
silium  de  ohtinendo  et  taendo  poBt  regis  obitunx  t^goo  .  .  .  '^-tassjbXXwwN.. 
S.  T.  a  V.  g8.  •  P.  467,  note  3.  *  ^See^  «tow<i^  >j»  *?^V 
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Rntoiinit  soTnyfew  of  these  earij  write  we  nov  meodile&oe:  flMmoet 
*  ancieiit  that  we  haye  is  one  addreBeed  to  the  hiahop  of  Baludmiy 
in  iao6,  ten  yean  before  the  granting  of  the  charter.  This 
document  fixes  the  date  of  the  aasemUy,  whidi  ia  to  be  held  at 
London  on  the  Sunday  before  Aaoenaion  Day,  and  the  canse  of 
the  meeting,  which  is  to  discuss  the  message  brong^  by  the 
enroys  from  Philip  of  France ;  and  it  also  oontaina  a  daaae  of 
general  summons,  directing  the  bishop  to  warn  the  abbota  and 
priors  of  his  diocese  to  be  present  on  the  occasion^  Ofthegoieral 
forms  of  summons  addressed  to  the  sheriffiy  we  haTO  no  wpm- 
mens  earlier  than  the  date  at  which  reprcaentati^e  inatitatioos 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  adopted :  but  if  we  may  jadge  of 
their  tenour  from  the  like  writs  issued  for  militaiy  and  fisosl 
purposes,  they  must  have  enumerated  the  clsssea  of  persons 
summoned  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  were  enumerated  in 
the  writs  ordering  the  assembly  of  the  county  court '.  Of  this 
Summons  of  however  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain.  Tliat  the  comity 
court.  court  had  a  special  form  of  summons  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 

we   learn   from   a  writ   of  Henry  I,  which   has  been  already 
quoted '.     It  is  probable  that  the  clause  of  Magna  Carta  repre- 
sents no  more  than  the  recognised  theory  of  the  system  of  sum- 
mons ;  a  system  which  was  already  passing  away ;  for  besides 
that  council  at  S.  Alban's  in  12 13  in  which  the  several  town- 
ships of  royal  demesne  were  represented  as  in  the  county  court 
by  the  reeve  and  four  best  men,  a  council  was  called  at  Oxford 
Summons  of  in  the  same  year  in  which  each  county  was  represented  by  four 
knights  in     discreet  men,  who  were  to  attend  on  the  king  Ho  talk  with  him 
'**  on  tbe  business  of  the  kingdom.'     In  the  writ  by  which  this 

council  is  summoned,  and  which  is  dated  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember at  Witney,  we  have  the  first  extant  evidence  of  the 
representation  of  the  counties  in  the  council  * ;  they  were  already 
accustomed  to  elect  small  numbers  of  knights  for  legal  and  fiscal 
purposes,  nnd  the  ])ractice  of  making  such  elections  to  expedite 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  274. 

*  Exainplea,  ot  t\wi  m^  ol  Hcox^j  ltL,«ie  in  the  Select  ChArten,  pp. 
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the  proceedings  of  the  itinerant  justices  is  confirmed  by  the 

Great  Charter  itself.      It  is  theo  just  possible  that  the  I4tb 

clause  may  have  been  intended  to  cover  the  practice  of  county 

representation  which  had  been  used  two  years  before.      The 

further  development  of  the  system  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of 

our  inquiries. 

The  character  of  the  persons  summoned  requires  no  com-  Memberi  c 

.  .  theCound 

ment :  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  the  same  in  number  as 

before,  but  the  abbots  and  priors  were  a  rapidly  increasing  body. 
The  number  of  earls  increased  very  slowly  :  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Henry  II  founded  any  new  earldoms,  or  whether  the 
two  or  three  ascribed  to  him  were  not  merely  those  which, 
having  been  created  by  his  mother  or  Stephen,  he  vouchsafed  to 
confirm  ^.  None  were  created  by  Richard ;  and  by  John  only  Earldoms 
the  earldom  of  Winchester,  which  was  founded  in  favour  of  one  baronies, 
of  the  coheirs  of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  the  latter  title  being 
taken  by  the  other  coheir.  The  number  of  great  baronies  how- 
ever was  probably  on  the  increase,  although  we  have  not  suf- 
ficient data,  either  as  to  the  possessors  or  as  to  the  exact  character 
of  such  baronies,  to  warrant  a  very  positive  statement.  The  Minor 
number  of  minor  tenants-in -chief  who  attended  cannot  even  clergy, 
be  conjectured :  but,  as  the  clergy  of  inferior  dignity  formed 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  council,  it  is  probable  that  the 
knights  who,  without  yet  possessing  a  representative  character, 
came  up  from  the  shires  in  consequence  of  the  general  sum- 
mons, were  a  considerable  body  :  and  sometimes  they  were  very 
numerous.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  deans  and  arch- 
deacons is  mentioned  on  some  special  occasions  ^,  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  plan  of  assembling  the  three  estates  in  something  like 


'  William  of  Albini  of  Arundel  was  made  earl  of  the  county  of  Sussex 
by  charter  1 155;  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  about  the  same  time. 
Henry  confirmed  the  earldoms  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  and  the  grant  to 
Aubrey  de  Vere  was  no  doubt  a  confirmation  also.  Richard  gave  charters 
to  WiUiam  of  Arundel  and  Roger  Bigod :  John  restored  the  earldom  of 
Hereford  in  favoiu*  of  Henry  de  Bohun,  and  created  that  of  Winchester  for 
Saer  de  Quincy.    See  the  Fifth  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App. 

pp.  1-5-  ^       3^  . 

*  For  example  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spasni^  vwss^  \xl  w;i,  oeaaa-^- 

7^5/  and  at  8.  Paul's  in  1213,  M.  Paris,  p.  240. 


oompleienefls :  but  we  have  no  reuon  to  lappoM  lluit  tlMj  ware 
ever  munmoned  as  a  matter  of  right  or  as  tenanti-in-chief. 
nDMoT  The  times  of  assembly  were  vezy  im^gnlar.    In  numj  easei^ 

oSmSL  especially  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  II,  they  ooinoided  with  ihs 
great  festivalsy  or  with  the  terminal  days  which  were  alrsady 
beginning  to  be  observed  by  the  lawyers.  Bat  ao  great  a  nnm- 
ber  of  occasional  councils  were  called  by  Hoizy.  and  ao  lew  bj 
his  sons,  that  obviously  no  settled  rule  can  have  been  obeenrod. 
And  the  same  remark  is  true  as  regards  the  plaoe  of  meediii^ 
The  festival  courts  were  still  frequently  kept  at  Winchester  and 
Westminster ;  but  for  the  great  national  gatherings  for  homsge^ 
for  proclamation  of  Crusade,  or  the  like^  aome  central  poaitioii, 
such  ss  Northampton  or  its  neighbourhood,  waa  often  ptefeirei 
Yet  some  of  Henry  II's  most  important  acta  were  done  vx 
councils  held  in  the  forest  palaces,  such  as  Claiendon  and  Wood- 
stock. Richard's  two  councils  were  held  in  middle  England, 
one  at  Pipe  well  in  Northamptonshire,  the  other  at  Nottingham ; 
both  places  in  which  the  weariuess  of  state  business  might  be 
lightened  by  the  royal  amusement  of  the  chase. 
Name  of  The  name  given  to  these  sessions  of  council  was  often  ex- 

par  lamcn     pj.^gg^j   \^y  ^jj^  Latin   colloquium  * :   and  it   is   by  no   means 

unlikely  that  the  name  of  parliament,  which  is  used  as  early  as 
1 1 75  by  Jordan  Fantoeme-,  may  have  been  in  common  use. 
But  of  this  we  have  no  distinct  instance  in  the  Latin  Chroniclers 
for  some  years  fuiiber,  although  when  the  term  comes  into  use 
it  is  applied  retrospectively;  and  in  a  record  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  Henry  III  the  assembly  in  which  the  Great  Charter 
was  granted  is  mentioned  as  the  *  Parliamentum  Ruuimedse.' 
Subjects  of  The  subjects  on  which  the  kings  asked  the  advice  of  the  body 
*  thus  constituted  weie  very  numerous :  it  might  almost  seem 
that  Henry  II  consulted  his  court  and  council  on  every  matter 
of  importance  that  arose  during  his  reign ;  all  the  business  that 
Richard  personally  transacted  was  done  in  his  great  councils; 

*  E.  g.  M.  Paris,  p.  240. 

^^^  '  Jordan  Fantosnie,  p.  14.      It  is  used  also  by  Waoe.      It  is  applied 

^  by  Otto  Morena  to  the  diet  or  parliament  of  Roncaglia  held  by  Frederick  I 

If  in  1 1 54  ;  Leibmtz,  ^t.  ^ex.  ^tMTk&vi\^A.  ^oc^.    It  la  first  used  in  lettgifi^ 

by  a  contemporary  wiW^xviv  \'i^^,\ia5si^ij\s^'^»^w^^.^j^\  %««  Hody, 

History  of  ConvocaUon,  ^.  V^. 
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and  even  John,  who  acted  far  more  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  f»«n««l  ^«- 

'    ^  ...  hberationa. 

a  despot  than  did  his  father  or  brother,  did  little  in  the  first 
half  of  his  reign  without  a  formal  show  of  respect  towards  his 
constitutional  advisers.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  a  proceeding  was,  in  the  great  proportion  of  instances, 
merely  a  matter  of  form  :  a  sovereign  who  is  practically  absolute 
asks  counsel  whenever  he  wants  it ;  and  such  a  sovereign,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  good  Bense,  with  reason  for  self-confidence,  is  not 
trammelled  by  the  jealousies  or  by  the  need  of  self-assertion 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  monarch  whose 
prerogatives  are  constitutionally  limited.  Hence  it  was  per-  Miscelia- 
haps  that  these  kings,  besides  constantly  laying  before  their  tera. 
barons  all  questions  touching  the  state  of  the  kingdom  ^ — 
matters  of  public  policy  such  as  the  destruction  of  the  illegal 
castles  and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  hold  on  the  for- 
tresses, matters  relating  to  legislation,  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  taxation,  and  to  military  organisation, — also  took 
their  opinion  on  peace  and  war,  alliances,  royal  marriages, 
and  even  in  questions  of  arbitration  between  foreign  powers 
which  had  been  specially  referred  to  the  king  for  decision  ^.  Of 
such  deliberations  abundant  instances  have  been  given  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  record  is  preserved  of 
opposition  to  or  even  remonstrance  against  the  royal  will.  In  Oppoaition 
II 75  Eicliard  de  Lucy  ventured  to  remind  Henry  II,  when  he  will, 
was  enforcing  the  law  against  the  destroyers  of  the  forests,  that 
the  waste  of  vert  and  venison  had  been  authorised  by  his  own 
writ ;  but  his  mediation  was  summarily  set  aside ' :  the  remon- 
strances likewise  of  the  one  or  two  counsellors  who  during  the 
Becket  quarrel  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop,  were 
either  tacitly  disregarded  or  resented  as  an  advocacy  of  the  king's 
enemy.     Still  less  are  we  to  look  for  any  power  of  initiating 

^  Such  was  the  assembly  at  Bermondsey  in  1 1 54  '  de  statu  regni ;  * 
Gcrvase,  c.  1377:  that  'de  statutis  regni*  at  London  in  1 1 70,  and  that 
at  Northampton  in  1176;  Bened.  i.  4,  107. 

'  In  1 1 76  Henry  II  consulted  his  council  before  assenting  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Johanna ;  in  1 177  he  consulted  the  great  assembly  of 
feudal  tenants  held  at  Winchester,  on  the  expediency  of  proceeding  wlOv 
the  war.  In  1155  he  had  consulted  them  on  an  QX^|^^\\i\Q>ti  V^  \t^«w^. 
In  1 177  he  took  their  advice  on  the  Spamsh  arbitraXioii.  "Be^CkR^^N.A-  ^'^^^ 
142,  ij8;  B,  de  Monte,  AJ>.  1 155.  *  'Beactd.  \.  9V 
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measures  of  either  puUie  poUoy  or  pertioolflr  MBonn  in  way 
MtfoB^  hands  bnt  those  of  the  king\  The  justiciar  howierw  prohablj 
M«te-  adyised  the  king  on  all  these  matters,  and  peihape  snggesled 
oouiMfL  the  administrstiYe  changes  which  he  had  to  woric*  out  in  their 
details ;  in  this  respect  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  barom^ 
as  the  archbishop  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Chnrch,  and 
exercising  over  the  king  a  less  overt  but  more  eSBCtoal  in- 
fluence than  could  have  been  asserted  by  the  barona  exoept  at 
the  riek  of  rebellion.  John  certainly  chafed  under  the  adviee  of 
the  justiciar,  without  yenturing  to  dismiss  him.  In  all  these 
matters  the  regard,  even  if  merely  formal,  shown  by  the  king  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  banms  has  a  constitational  yalu^ 
as  affording  a  precedent  and  suggesting  a  method  fior  aeenring 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  advising  and  consenting  when  the 
balance  of  power  was  changed,  and  advice  and  oonsent  meant 
more  than  mere  helpless  acquiescence.  The  part  taken  by  the 
national  council  in  legislation,  taxation,  and  judicature  may  he 
noticed  as  we  proceed  with  the  examination  of  those  departments 
of  public  work. 
Position  of  The  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  period  did  their  work  with 
GouncilB.  very  little  interference  from  the  secular  power,  and  with  very 
little  variation  from  the  earlier  model.  Their  privilege  of  legis- 
lating with  the  royal  acquiescence  was  not  disputed,  and  their 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  bestowal  of  their  contributions  towards 
the  \vants  of  the  state  came  into  gradual  recognition  in  the  reign 
of  John  :  but  although  his  expedients  for  the  raising  of  money 
may  now  and  then  have  served  ad  precedents  upon  which  the 
claim  to  give  or  to  refuse  might  be  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
several  orders  in  Church  and  State,  no  complete  system  of 
separate  action  by  the  clergy  on  secular  matters  was  as  yet  de- 
vised, nor  was  their  position  as  a  portion  of  the  common  council 
#  of  the  realm  defined  by  the  Great  Charter  apart  from  that  of 

the  other  teuants-in-chief.  The  theory  of  the  Three  Estates  had 
yet  to  be  worked  into  practice ;  altliough  there  were  signs  of  itfl 
growing  importance. 


I 


*  Yet  the  assize  ot  me««vrrea  Vn  \\<^1  ^%A\a»^%T«^wac|  ^^r\iSb.Nau&  tdfiot 
but  by  the  petition  ol  \iie  m*«n»X«^.    ^*»  V*^  VIV 
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160.  Great  as  was  the  legal  reputation  of  Henry  II,  and  greatly  Legislation, 
as  the  legal  system  of  England  advanced  under  him  and  his 
sons,  the  documentary  remains  of  the  legislation  of  the  period  are 
very  scanty.  The  work  of  Qlanvill  is  not  a  book  of  statutes, 
but  a  manual  of  practice ;  and  although  it  incorporates  no  doubt 
the  words  of  ordinances  which  had  the  force  of  laws,  it  nowhere 
gives  the  literal  text  of  such  enactments.     The  formal  edicts  form  of 

.  legislation : 

known  under  the  name  of  Assizes,  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  the  Assize. 
Northampton,  the  Assize  of  Arms,  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  and 
the  Assizes  of  Measures  are  the  only  relics  of  the  legislative 
work  of  the  period.  These  edicts  are  chiefly  composed  of  new 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  royal  justice.  They  are  not 
direct  re-enactments  or  amendments  of  the  ancient  customary 
law,  and  are  not  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  perpetual  statutes : 
but  they  rather  enunciate  and  declare  new  methods  of  judicial 
procedure,  which  would  either  work  into  or  supersede  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  common  law,  whether  practised  in  the  popular  or 
in  the  feudal  courts.  In  this  respect  they  strongly  resemble 
the  Capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings,  or  to  go  farther  back,  the 
edicts  of  the  Roman  praetors :  they  might  indeed,  as  to  both 
form  and  matter,  be  called  Capitularies.  The  term  Assize,  which 
comes  into  use  in  this  meaning  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  appears  to  be 
the  proper  Norman  name  for  such  edicts  ^ ;  but  it  is  uncertain 

^  Looking  at  the  word  asai-aa  simply  we  might  incline  to  regard  it  as 
the  lex  asnsa  or  ttententia  assita^  the  settled  edict  of  the  king,  just  as  the 
redditua  afsisus  was  the  fixed  or  assessed  rent  of  an  estate.  It  is  however 
nsed  so  early  in  the  sense  of  a  sesgion  that  the  former  cannot  be  r^arded 
as  the  sole  explanation.  In  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem  it  simply  means  a  law : 
and  the  same  in  Henry's  legislation.  Secondarily,  it  means  a  form  of  trial 
established  by  the  particular  law,  as  the  Great  Assize,  the  Assize  of  Mort 
d* Ancester ;  and  thirdly,  the  court  held  to  hold  such  trials ;  in  which  sense  it 
is  commonly  used  at  the  present  day.  Yet  it  occurs  in  the  Norman  law  books 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  apparently  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  a  Henry  II,  in  the 
sense  of  a  session,  and  that  is  taken  by  many  antiquaries  as  the  primary  mean- 
ing. The  formation  of  asdsus  from  a  barbarous  use  of  assido  or  assideo  (instead 
of  assessus)  might  be  paralleled  with  the  derivation  of  tolta  in  fnaUUoUa 
from  tollo  in  the  sense  of  taking  toll ;  but  the  word  accido,  to  tax,  may,  so 
far  as  the  atsisus  redditua  is  concerned,  be  the  true  origin  of  this  form,  as 
it  is  of  the  modem  exciae.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
associate  the  aaaize  of  Henry  II  with  the  osetniM  ot  Ii^k  «&i\  ^%As£L>xa^. 
Possibly  the  uae  of  the  word  in  so  many  tenaea  xna^  i^m^  \a  ^  oouVaasiKifv 
of  three  different  ongina.    Cf.  the  derivation  of  toaco,  \«  \»a^  tesni  t^mio^^ 
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OrMi  oTtbe  whether  it  reedyed  ifais  paiticolar  applicition  tram  the  men 
£Bct  that  it  was  a  settlement  like  the  An^o-Sazon  aminin  or 
the  French  HcMiuemsiU^  or  from  a  verbal  oofmccgioa  with  the 
session  of  the  ooort  in  which  it  was  passed,  or  frmn  the  fiMt  thst 
it  fnmished  a  plan  on  which  sessions  of  the  eoorta  lefbrmed  hj 
it  should  he  held.  The  assise  thos  diffiBrs  widelj  from  ihe 
charter  of  liberties,  the  form  which  the  l^gidatton  id  Heniy  I 
and  Stephen  had  taken,  and  is  peooliar  in  English  histoiy  to 
the  period  before  us,  as  the  form  of  Brovisions  marks  the  legis- 
lative period  of  Henry  m,  and  that  of  Statute  and  Ordinanoe 

ta^itotar  belongs  to  tiiat  of  Edward  I  and  his  successors.     It  possessei 

of  OQICS  Off 

moreover  the  characteristic  of  tentative  or  .iempoiavj  enact- 
ment, rather  than  the  universal  and  perpetual  character  which 
a  law,  however  superficially,  seems  to  daim  ^ :  its  daratioa  is 
specified  in  the  form ;  it  is  to  be  in  force  so  long  as  the  king 
pleases :  it  may  have  a  retrospective  efficacy,  to  be  applied  to 
tlie  determination  of  suits  which  have  arisen  since  tlie  king's 
accession,  or  since  his  last  visit  to  England  ^ ;  it  is  liable  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  judges  where  they  find  it  impossible  to  ad- 
minister it  fairly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  assize 
that  the  most  important  legal  changes  of  the  period  owe  their 
origin :  tlie  institution  of  jury  and  the  whole  procedure  of  the 
Curia  Regis  can  have  come  into  existence  in  no  other  way. 
In  the  drawing  up  of  the  assize,  the  king  acted  by  the  advice 

to  ordnin  or  reg^ilate :  and  the  use  of  the  word  tallare^aecidcrt,  iaxart. 
The  form  asnUia  suggests  further  difficulties,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  look 
for  an  Arabic  derivation,  as  is  done  in  the  editions  of  Du  Gauge. 

^  The  special  sanctity  of  the  term  law.  as  used  in  Holy  Scripture  and  in 
the  Koman  jurisprudence,  may  perhaps  account  for  the  variety  of  ezpres- 
sions.  such  as  those  quoted  above,  by  means  of  which  men  avoided  giving 
the  title  of  law  to  their  occasional  enactments.  The  Absizos  of  England, 
Jerusalem,  Sicily,  and  Romania,  the  Establishments  of  S.  Lewis,  the 
Recesses  of  the  German  diets,  and  many  other  like  expressions,  illustrate 
this  reluctance. 

'  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  is  to  be  held  good  as  long  as  it  pleases  the 
king.  That  of  Northampton  directs  inquiry  into  disseisins  made  since  the 
king's  last  coming  to  England ;  and  the  view  of  this  Assize  is  to  extend 
from  the  date  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  to  the  time  of  its  own  publication: 
*  atenebit  a  tempore  quo  assisa  facta  fuit  apud  Clarendonam  continue  usque 
ad  hoc  tempuB.*  Richard's  Assize  of  Measures  was  set  aside  by  the  justices 
because  the  merchaiiU  def^\as«\  \\.  \a  \i^  ^nv^tvAtioable.  See  Select  Gkar* 
ters,  pp.  1 39, 1 44 ;  B.iWfAeu* V^ .  ^1'^ .  ^  ^5*ai^  ksAafc  ^V^^xBcsk  ^«(%i^  ^«^  taide 
in  the  same  way ;  ibid.  p.  i^o. 
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and  consent  of  his  national  council.     This  is  distinctly  stated  in  Assizes 

issued  with 
the  preamble  or  title  of  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  "Wood-  tbe  counsel 

and  consent 
stock:  the  former  is  made  'de  assensu  archiepiscoporum,  epi- of  the 

scoporum,  abbatum,  comitum,  baron  urn,  totius  Angliae^;'  the 
latter  *  per  consilium  et  assensum  archiepiscoporum,  episcoporum 
et  baronum,  comitum  et  nobilium  Angliae*.'  The  Assize  of 
Northampton  was  the  work,  we  are  told,  of  the  king,  made  by 
the  counsel  of  King  Henry  his  son  and  by  the  counsel  of  his 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  vassals  (homines)  in  a  great  council, 
consisting  of  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  the  rest,  held  '  de  statutis 
regni'/  The  ordinance  by  which  trial  by  the  Great  Assize 
was  instituted,  was,  according  to  Glanvill,  an  act  of  royal  bene- 
ficence, bestowed  on  the  nation  by  the  clemency  of  the  prince 
according  to  the  counsel  of  the  magnates  ^.  The  Assize  of  Mea-  Instances  of 
sures  was  issued  in  the  name  of  Richard  I  by  the  justiciar  in  1197, 
as  made  by  the  lord  Richard  king  of  England  at  Westminster, 
although  the  king  was  at  the  time  in  France,  by  the  petition 
and  advice  of  his  bishops  and  all  his  barons  ^.  In  this  act  of 
legislation  the  justiciar  represented  the  king.  The  instructions 
given  to  the  itinerant  justices  had  likewise  the  force  of  laws,  and 
might  with  justice  be  termed  Assizes.  They  too  were  issued  by 
the  justiciar  in  the  king's  absence,  and  contained  old  as  well  as 
new  regulations  for  the  courts.  The  Assize  of  Arms  issued  in 
118 1  is  not  distinctly  said  to  be  framed  under  the  advice  of  the 
council,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  regarded  by  the  barons 
with  some  jealousy  as  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people ; 
but  when  John  in  1 205  summoned  the  nation  to  arms  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  embodied  in  his  father's  assize,  he 
declares  that  it  is  so  provided  with  the  assent  of  the  'arch- 
bishops, bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  all  our  faithful  of  England  *.' 
These  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  share  taken  by  the 
national  council  in  legislation.  The  duty  of  proclaiming  the 
law  in  the  country  fell  upon  the   sheriff  and  the   itinerant 

*  Select  Charters,  p.  137.  *  Ibid.  p.  150.  •  Ibid.  p.  124,. 

*  '  Est  autem  magna  assisa  regale  quoddam  bene^c^xiQi^  <\«iii«i!i^^  -^^tn^- 
cipis  de  consiiio  procervm  populiB  indttltum.*     GWmV\,  \\.  Q.  1. 

'  Hoveden,  iv.  $$,  •  ^\eoi  ChBa^«»,  V*  "^"^V 
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justices,  whose  credentials  contained  perhaps  the  first  general 
promulgation.  The  Great  Charter  was  read,  by  the  king's 
order,  publicly  in  every  county,  no  doubt  in  the  shiremoot 
and  hundred  court  ^ ;  duplicates  of  it  were  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  churches. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  new  :  it  was  simply  the  main- 
tenance of  ancient  forms,  which  prove  their  strength  by  re- 
taining their  vitality  under  the  strongest  of  our  kings.  The 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council  may  have  been,  no  doubt 
in  many  cases  was,  a  mere  formality :  the  enacting  power  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  king,  who  could  put  in  respite 
or  dispense  with  the  very  measures  that  he  had  ordained. 
Yet  in  this  an  advantage  may  be  incidentally  traced.  If  the 
barons  under  Henry  II  had  possessed  greater  legislative  power, 
they  might  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  as  they  did  to  a  certain 
extent  keep  to  themselves  the  judicial  power  of  the  later  par- 
liament ;  but  as  it  was,  legij^lation  was  one  of  the  nominal  rij^bts 
that  belonged  to  the  whole  council  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  and  the  real  exercise  of  which  was  not  attained  until  the 
barons  had  made  common  cause  with  the  people,  and  incor- 
porated their  representatives  in  their  own  assembly.  The 
period  of  national  as  distinct  from  royal  legislation  begins  when 
the  council  has  reached  its  constitutional  development  as  the 
national  parliament.  The  legislation  of  the  Great  Charter  was 
to  a  certain  extent  an  anticipation,  a  type,  a  precedent,  and  a 
firm  step  in  advance  towards  that  consummation. 

161.  The  subject  of  taxation  may  be  arranged  under  three 
heads, — the  authority  by  which  the  impost  is  legalised,  the  de- 
scription of  persons  and  property  on  which  it  is  levied,  and  the 
determination  of  the  amount  for  which  the  individual  is  liable: 
in  other  words,  the  grant,  the  incidence,  and  the  assessment. 

The  reticence  of  historians  during  the  reigns  of  the  Norman 
kings  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  the  imposts  which  they  levied 
were  or  were  not  exacted  simply  by  their  own  sovereign  will. 
Two  records  have  been  mentioned,   however,   of  the   rei<m  of 


'  Select  Charlera,  ip.  i^%*.  '  q^msi  ^\:\vi.m  X^igL  >^\M&s5.<^  \fc^ftA\^ixiiU8  per 
totam  bailliam  \eatra.m:     "^^e  a\iv:)N^,  ^\j.  w^.  \v^« 
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Henry  I,  in  one  of  which  the  king  describes  a  particular  tax  as  ?°J™{^ 

*  the  aid  which  my  barons  gave  me/  whilst  in  another  he  speaks  *  **?}^ 

of  the  summoning  of  the  county  courts  in  cases  in  which  his  the  ku^ 

...  ncoesiiues. 

own  royal  necessities  require  it^      From  the  two  passages  it 

may  be  inferred  that  some  form  was  observed,  by  which  the 

king  signified,  both  to  his  assembled  vassals  and  to  the  country 

at  large  through  the  sheriffs,  the  sums  which  he  wanted,  and 

the  plea  on  which  he  demanded  them.    The  same  method  was 

observed  by  Henry  11  and  Eicbard  I ;  and  it  is  only  towards 

the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  that  we  can  trace  anything  like 

a  formal  grant  or  discussion  of  a  grant  in  the  national  council  ^. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  king  took  a  scutage,  an  aid,  or  a 

carucage;  and  where  the  barons  are  said  to  have  given  it,  the 

expression  may  be   interpreted  of  the  mere  payment   of  the 

money.     Of  any  debate  or  discussion  on  such  exactions  in  the  CajMs  or 

.        ,  ,  .  .  .  -debate on 

national  council   we   have  rare   evidence  :   the   opposition  of  taxation. 
S.  Thomas  to  the  king's  manipulation  of  the  Danegeld,  and  the 
refusal  by  S.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  to  furnish  money  for  Richard's 
war  in  France,  are  however  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  taxation 
was  a  subject  of  deliberation,  although  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  result  of  such  discussion  would  be  the  authoritative 
imposition  of  the  tax '.     For  the  shadow  of  the  feudal  fiction,  Want  of 
that  the  tax-payer  made  a  voluntary  ofi*ering  to  relieve   the  of  repre- 
wants  of  his  ruler,  seems  to  have   subsisted  throughout  the 
period  :  and  the  theory  that  the  promise  of  the  tax  bound  only 
the  individual  who  made  it,  helped  to  increase  the  financial 
complications  of  the  reign  of  John.     Archbishop  Theobald  had 
denounced  the  scutage  of  1 156,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 

*  Above,  pp.  371,  393. 

'  In  1159  Henry  *8cutagium  accepit  ;*  Gerv.  c.  1381 :  in  1194  Richard 
'conBtituit  sibi  dari*  a  carucage;  Hoveden,  iii.  242:  in  1198  'cepit .  .  . 
quinque  solidos  de  auxilio;*  ib.  iv.  46.  In  1201  we  find  the  word  *ex- 
postuUns*  used  of  the  king*9  proposition  of  a  tax  for  the  collection  of 
which  *  exiit  edictum  a  justitianis ;'  R.  Coggeshale.  In  1203  John  'cepit 
ab  eiB  septimam  partem  omnium  mobilium  suorum;*  M.  Paris,  p.  209.  In 
1204  'ooncessA  sunt  auxilia  militaria;*  ibid.  209.  In  1207  'convenit 
episcopoB  et  abbates  ut  permitterent  persouas  dare  regi  certam.  «\]i\sv\siaks^*C 
Ann.  Waverl.  p.  258.  A  gradual  change  in  \^e  ioTi<d  ol  ^L^maxA  \EkK<3  Va 
traceable  in  thL,  yet  John  waa  really  beooming  mox«  dfiS^VAfi  i2^  ^^  Na:(&a« 

'  See  above,  pp.  463,  509. 
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raised  on  his  lands.  S.  Thomas  had  declared  at  Woodstock  that 
the  lands  of  his  church  should  not  pay  a  penny  to  the  Danegeld; 
the  opposition  of  S.  Hugh  was  based  not  on  his  right  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  council,  but  on  the  immunities  of  bis  church; 
and  when  Archbishop  Geoffrey  in  1201  and  1207  forbade  the 
royal  officers  to  collect  the  carucage  on  his  estates,  it  was  on 
the  ground  that  he  himself  had  not  promised  the  payment.  The 
pressing  necessity  of  raising  the  ransom  of  Richard  probably 
marks  an  epoch  in  this  as  in  some  other  points  of  financial 
interest.  The  gentle  terms  dorium  or  auxiliutn  had  signified 
under  his  father's  strong  hand  as  much  as  Danegeld  or  tallage; 
but  now  not  only  was  the  king  absent  and  the  kingdom  in  a 
critical  condition,  but  the  legal  reforms  in  the  matter  of  assess- 
ment had  raised  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  their  rights.  The  taxes  raised  for  the  ransom  were 
imposed  by  the  justiciiir,  probably  but  not  certiuuly,  with  the 
advice  of  the  baronsV  ami  were  uo  doubt  collected  without  anv 
geiiend  resistance;  but  both  the  amount  and  the  incidence  were 
carefully  criticit^ed,  and  in  ?ome  cases  payment  was  absolutely 
refused.  The  cler<^'y  of  York,  when  the  king's  necessities  were 
laid  before  them  by  the  archbishop  in  their  chapter,  declared 
that  he  was  infringing  their  liberties,  and  closed  their  church  as 
in  the  time  of  interdict'-. 

This  idea,  which  is  imleed  the  rudimentary  form  of  the  prin 
cii>le  that  representation  should  accompany  taxation,  gaintnl 
ground  aft<'r  the  practice  arose  of  bringing  personal  property 
and  income  under  consideration.  It  was  the  demand  of  a  quarter 
of  their  revenues,  not  a  direct  tax  upon  their  land,  that  provoked 
the  oj)j)Osifi()n  of  the  canons  of  York  ;  and  although  Archbishop 
Geoffrey  is  found  more  than  once  in  trouble  for  forbiddin*^  the 
collection  of  a  carucage,  the  next  great  case  in  which  resistance 
was  offered  to  the  demands  of  the  Crown  occuiTed  in  reference 
to  the  exaction  of  a  thirteenth  of  moveable  property  in  1207. 

*  Above,  p.  501. 

*  Hovedeii,  iii.  222  :  '  Vocavit,  inonuit  et  rogavit  ut  quartam  partem 
r«  (Wltviuiu  suoTuiu  aA  Y^a^e^^u  t'^^x^  VJo^x^^.vQivfini  conferrent ;  .  .  .  qui  re- 
Tuientes  et  coivcivwoiucm  %Moa  m  ^w\fc^  'eKiaa  \s^^s&^k^  ^snKstvScas^^  ^um  . . . 
libertatea  ecckiaaAi  ftuaie  ^^^^^^  sM\iN<iT\«c^". 
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On  this  occasion  it  was  not  an  isolated  chapter,  but  a  whole  Protert  of 
estate  of  the  realm  that  protested.     The  king  in  a  great  council  agamst 
held  on  January  8   at  London  proposed  to  the  bishops  and  in  lao?. 
abbots  that  they  should  permit  the  parsons  and  beneficed  clerks 
to  give  him  a  certain  portion  of  their  revenues.     The  prelates 
refused  to  do  so.     The  matter  was  debated   in  an  adjourned 
council  at  Oxford  on  February  9,  and  there  the  bishops  repeated 
their  refusal  in  still  stronger  terms.     The  king  therefore  gave  Impotitioa 
up  that  particular  mode  of  procedure,  and  obtained  from  the  thirteenth, 
national  council  a  grant  of  an  aid  of  a  thirteenth  of  all  chattels 
from  the  laity.     That  done,  having  forbidden  the  clergy  to  hold 
a  council  at  S.  Alban*s,  he  issued,  May  26,  a  writ  to  the  arch- 
deacons and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  informing  them  of  the  grant 
of  aid,  and  bidding  them  follow  the  good  example^.   Archbishop  ^^Jj^ 
Geoffrey,  who  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  clergy,  now  gave 
up  the  struggle  and  went  into  exile ;  other  circumstances  were 
leading   to  a  crisis  :    the   thirteenth  was   no   doubt   generally 
collected ;   but  early  in  the   following  year  the  interdict  was 
imposed  and  constitutional   law  was  in  abeyance   during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign.     The  twelfth  article  of  the   charter,  Growth  of 

,  ,  the  tuiitive 

in  which  the  king  promises  that  no  scutage  or  aid,  save  the  principle,  in 
three  regular  aids,  should  henceforth  be  imposed  without  the  the  Great 
advice  and  consent  of  the  national  council,  does  not  explicitly 
mention  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  moveables,  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide for  the  representation  in  the  council  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  from  whom  such  a  tax  would  be  raised.  But  in  this, 
as  in  other  points,  the  progress  of  events  was  outstripping  and 
superseding  the  exact  legal  definitions  of  right.  The  fourteenth 
article  does  not  provide  for  tlie  representation  of  the  shires,  or 
for  the  participation  of  the  clergy  as  an  estate  of  the  realm, 

^  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  258  ;  M.  Paris,  p.  aai.  The  writ  addreased  to  the 
archdeacons,  after  rehearsing  the  grant  made  by  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  magnates,  proceeds :  '  Verum  quia  de  vobis  confidimus 
quod  nos  et  honorem  nostrum  diligitis  et  defemdonem  regni  nostri  et 
recuperationem  terrarmn  nostrarum  affectatis,  vos  rogamus  attentius, 
quatenus  tale  auxilium  nobis  ex  parte  vestra  faciatis  ut  inde  vobis  ^cai\aa 
dare  debeamus ;  et  quod  alii  reotores  eodeBianmi  vicAm  "^eii^s^  ^  «k>&:xj^xm^ 
nobis  Sciendum  exempio  vestro  fiunlius  invitentux,^  "^ILk^  i>^«  \a^*\.  "^^N^^sfi^ 
Boll,  8  John;  ed  H^rdy,  i.  71. 

p  n  a 
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distizict  from  their  okanoter  m  feudal  freeboUfln,  j«l  ia  bott 
reqpeots  the  saceeeding  histuiy  showe  that  the  -nfjtA  ma  be- 
oomiiig  praeticany  eatabliahed.  Bo  neither  ia  tiba  prine^le  at 
yet  formally  hdd  down  that  a  Tote  of  the  anpreme  oonneil  ii 
to  bind  all  the  aabjecta  of  the  leabn  in  matter  of  tasaftion 
withoat  a  further  consent  of  the  indiTidnal.  The  preTaknee 
of  the  idea  that  anch  consent  waa  neciaasaiy  faringa  the  anlgeci 
of  the  grant  into  doae  connexion  with  that  of  the  aaaeamenL 
But  before  approaching  that  pointy  the  queation  of  inridenoa  le- 
quires  consideration. 

The  indirect  taxation  of  this  period  is  obaeore  and  of  no  greit 
importance.  The  prisage  of  wine^  the  iinea  paynble  by  the 
merchants  for  leaye  to  import  partienlar  aorta  of  gooda,  the 
especial  temptation  which  the  storea  of  wool  lield  out  to  the 
king's  servants,  the  whole  machineiy  of  the  enatoma,  ahlioiigh 
referred  to  iu  the  Great  Charter  as  '  antiquae  et  rectae  consue- 
tudines^'  were,  so  far  as  touches  constitutional  history,  still 
in  embryo.  The  existing  practice  rested  on  the  ancient  right  of 
toll,  and  not  on  any  historical  legislative  enactment.  Although, 
then,  these  sources  furnished  an  appreciable  revenue  to  Richard  I 
and  John^  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  may  for  our 
present  purpose  be  regarded  as  direct  taxation  only. 

The  taxable  property  may  be  divided  into  land  and  moveables, 
and  again,  according  to  the  character  of  their  owners,  into  lay 
and  clerical ;  these  may  be  subdivided  in  the  former  case  ac- 
cording  as  the  layman  is  a  tenant-in-chief^  a  knight,  a  freeholder, 
a  burgher,  or  a  villein,  in  the  latter  according  as  the  possessor 
is  a  prelate,  a  beneficed  clerk,  a  chapter,  or  a  religious  house. 
Each  division  of  property  was  brought  under  contribution  at 
a  different  period,  and  for  each  there  was  a  distinct  name  and 
method  of  taxation. 

All  the  imposts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  reigns  were, 
so  far  as  we  know,  raised  on  the  land,  and  according  to  com- 
putation by  the  hide :  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  would  be  only 
in  the  cases  of  those  churches  which  claimed  entire  immunity, 
and  those  \)oro\xg\i%  ^Yck^  \Ai\  ^  ^m^iointion  for  tbmr  taxes 

1  Article  ^i.  "^  ^%^x,^«afc.'ta^.^.^^.^^n^^ 
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in  a  settled  sum,  as  thej  paid  the  composition  for  the  ferm  in  Taiatioa 

the  shape  0/  an  annual  rent.     This  generalisation  covers  hoth 

the  national  taxes  like  the  Danegeld,  and  the  feudal  exactions 

by  way  of  aid ;   both  were  levied  on  the  hide.     Henry  I  had 

exempted  from  such  payments  the  lands  held  in  demesne  by 

his  knights  and  barons,  in  consideration  of  the  expenses  of  their 

equipments^;  but  this  clause  of  his  charter  can  have  been  only 

partially  observed.     Henry  II,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 

reign,  seems  to  have  determined  on  attempting  important  changes. 

He  brought  at  once  under  contribution  the  lands  held  by  the  Of  Churdi 

churches,  which  had  often  claimed,  but  had  never  perhaps  secured 

immunity. 

In  the  Assize  of  Arms  in  11 81  he  took  a  long  step  towards  Taxation 

taxing  rent  and  chattels,  obliging  the  owner  of  such  property  introduced. 

to  equip  himself  with  arms  according  to  the  amount  which  he 

possessed^.     In  the  ordinance  of  the  Saladin  Tithe  personal 

property  is  rendered  liable  to  pay  its  tenth '.     Under  Richard  I 

the  rule  is  extended :  for  the  king^s  ransom  every  man  pays  a 

fourth  part  of  his  moveables  ^ :  in  1 204  John  exacted  a  seventh  Sevenths 

.  .  »nd 

of  the  same  from  the  barons  \  and  in  1 207  a  thirteenth  from  thirteenthn. 

the  whole  of  the  laity  *.  This  change  in  the  character  of  taxa- 
tion serves  to  illustrate  the  great  development  of  material  wealth 
in  the  country  which  followed  the  reforms  of  Henry  11.  The 
burdens  would  not  have  been  transferred  from  the  land  to  the 
chattels  if  the  latter  had  not  been  found  much  more  productive 
of  revenue  than  the  former. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  change.     Henry  II  adopted  the  New  tyttem 
knight's  fee  instead  of  the  hide  as  the  basis  of  rating  for  the  land, 
knights  and  barons :  and  on  this  basis  established  a  somewhat 
minute  system  of  distinctions.     As  early  as  his  second  year  we  The  icutage. 
find  him  collecting  a  scutage,  a  new  form  of  taxation,  at  twenty 
shillings  on  the  *  scutum'  or  knight's  fee,  from  the  knights  who 
held  land  under  the  churches  ^     In  11 59,  for  the  war  of  Tou- 
louse, he  raised  a  much  larger  sum  under  the  same  name,  from 
the  tenants  by  knight  service;  as  a  commutation  for  personal 

>  Above,  p.  305.        »  lb.  p.  488.  •  lb.  p.  4t%9.  ^  1^*.  ^«  V^^- 

'  lb.  p.  S2S ;  M,  PaiiB,  p.  209.  •  Above,  ip.  b^v  "*  ^-  "^^  •^'^•^* 
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service  he  accepted  two  marks  from  each,  and  with  the  proceeds 

Tlic  sTutage.  paid  an  army  of  mercenaries  ^     The  word  scutage,  from  its  use 

on  this  occasion,  acquired  the  additional  sense  of  a  payment  in 

commutation  of  personal  service,  in  which  it  is  most  frequently 

Dinapiwor-    used.     In  1 163,  as  has  heen  already  mentioned',  the  ancient 

Ano6  of 

Daneiceid.     Danegeld  disappears  from  the  Rolls ;  hut  it  is  succeeded  hy  a 

tax  which,  under  the  name  of  donum  or  auxilium,  and  prohahly 
levied  on  a  new  computation  of  hidage,  must  have  been  a  repro- 
duction of  the  old  usage.    Such  a  change  must  indeed  have  heen 
necessary,  the  Danegeld  having  hecome  in  the  long  lapse  of  years 
a  mere  composition  paid  by  the  sheriff  to  the  Exchequer,  while 
the  balance  of  the  whole  sums  exacted  on  that  account  went  to 
lureap-       swell  his  own  income.     Under  Richard  the  same  tax  appears 
oarucagc.      under  the  name  of  carucage :  the  normal  tax  being  laid  on  the 
carucate  instead  of  the  hide,  and  each  carucate  containing  a  fixed 
extcut  of  0110  hundred  acres  ^. 
cikss  Each  of  these  names  represents  the  taxation  of  a  particular 

taxation.  ir  1  •         i  •       1 

class:  the  scutage  afreets  the  tenants  in  chivalry;   the  donura. 

hidago    or    carucage,    affects    all    holders    of  land ;     the    t*^uth, 

(Customary    seventh,  and  thirteenth,  all  people  in  the  realm.     Eacli  has  it.-? 

UUlUUllt  of  \  e  /■ 

scutiiKo and  custouiary  amount;   the  scutage  of  1156  was  twenty  shilling 

aid.  "  ^  c 

on  the  fee*;  those  of  11 59  and  1161  were  two  marks;  the 
scutage  of  Ireland  in  1 1 7 1  was  twenty  shillings,  and  that  of 
Galloway  in  1186  at  the  same  rate.  The  scutages  of  Richard's 
reign, — one  for  AVales  in  the  first  year  and  two  for  XormanJv 
in  the  sixth  and  eighth, — were,  in  the  first  case  ten,  iu  the  other 
ease  twenty  shillings.  John  in  his  first  year  raised  a  scutas^e 
of  two  marks;  on  nine  other  occasions  he  demanded  the  same 
sum,  besides  the  enormous  fines  which  he  extorted  from  his 
barons  on  similar  pretexts.  Other  aids  to  which  the  name  is 
not  commonly  given  were  raised  in  the  same  way  and  at  similar 
rates.  Such  were  esj)ecially  the  aid  pur  fille  marier,  collected 
by  Henry  in  11 68  as  twenty  shillings  on  the  fee,  and  that  for 
the  ransom  of  Richard  I  at  the  same  amount. 

*  Above,  p.  4=56.  "*  T^.^.  4^V  *  Hoveden,  iv.  47. 

the  ExehiiqucT,  a^a  ciXcvWi^  ^\\^ot.. 
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The  carucage  of  Richard  was  probably  intended,  as  the  Dane-  Bate  of 
geld  had  been,  to  be  fixed  at  two  shillings  on  the  carucate.     In 
II 98  however  it  was  raised  to  five,  and  John  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  fixed  it  at  three  shillings  ^. 

Under  the  general  head  of  donum,  auxilium,  and  the  like,  The  telkgei 
come  a  long  series  of  imposts,  which  were  theoretically  gifts  of 
the  nation  to  the  king,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  determined 
by  the  itinerant  justices  after  separate  negotiation  with  the 
payers.  The  most  important  of  these,  that  which  fell  upon  the 
towns  and  demesne  lands  of  the  Crown,  is  known  as  the  tallage. 
This  must  have  affected  other  property  besides  land,  but  the 
particular  method  in  which  it  was  to  be  collected  was  determined 
by  the  community  on  which  it  fell  ^,  or  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  justices. 

It  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  all  these  methods  of  raising  Varietiee 

money  were  resorted  to  at  once.     Such  an  occasion  might  be  the  programme 

aid  to  marry  the  king's  daughter,  or  to  ransom  his  person ;  but 

not  the  ordinary  contributions  towards  the  regular  expenses  of 

the  Crown.     On  those  great  occasions,  the  knights  paid  aid  or 

scutage,  the  freeholders  carucage,  the  towns  tallage :  the  whole 

and  each  part  bore  the  name  of  auxilium.    More  frequently  only  The  BtiOgti 

one  tax  was  raised  at  once ;  a  year  marked  by  a  scutage  was 

not  marked  by  a  donum  or  a  carucage.    It  was  the  accumulation 

and  increased  rate  of  these  exactions  that  created  the  discontent 

felt  under  Hubert  Walter's  administration  in  the  later  years  of 

Bichard  and  the  early  years  of  John.    In  this  division  of  burdens.  Growth  of 

system  of 
and  distinction  of  class  interests,  may  be  traced  another  step  estatea. 

towards  the  system  of  three  estates  :  the  clergy  and  laity  were 
divided  by  profession  and  peculiar  rights  and  immunities;  scutage 
and  carucage  drew  a  line  between  the  tenant  in  chivalry  and  the 
freeholder,  which  at  a  later  time  helped  to  divide  the  lords  from 
the  commons.  The  clergy  had  in  their  spiritual  assemblies  a 
vantage-ground,  which  they  used  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  vindicate  great  liberties ;  and  their  action  led  the  way  to 
general  representative  assembling,  and  made  easier  for  the  com- 
mons the  assertion  of  their  own  definite  ^^o^lvow, 

'  Above,  p.  516,  *  ^©e  \MSko^,  V^.  #^ ^^^ 
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immmm*       Tfia  metliod  of  iMMraunt  wisd  ■■■■■■  ■■ling  ta  tt»  iMidom 

of  tlie  tax.    So  long  u  all  th«  texatian  CbH  on  tlw  land,  Domw 
Dw»*w    day  book  oontinaed  to  be  the  rate-book  of  the  kingdom^;  bH 
•MkoriHA  aiacBQineiita  that  oonld  not  b«  amnged  dimotly  hj  it,  ndi  ■■ 
the  oontribntwHii  of  the  borongfaa,  were  qiodallj  a^jnrted  hj  Aa 
iberifla,  or  fay  the  oflloen  of  the  Ezduqaer  id  their  f-r-'r"' 
viaitalionB  *,  or  were  permaiMaitlT  Sxed  io  a  defimta  propcrtka 
and  at  ronud  atuna  *.    Hub  ijvtem  moat  have  {worecl  an&dat 
BO  long  aa  the  changeB  of  oceiQiation,  which  had  occmiod  aim 
the  Domesday  Borrey,  could  be  kept  in  IiTing  mflmoij.    Aa  aooa 
however  aa  Henry  H  began  to  iat»  the  land  by  tlie  knigliVa  tat, 
Ifea  iBuib  a  new  expedient  was  reqnirita     Hanea,  when  he  waa  pMpariag 
wviMut    to  levy  the  ud  pur  fille  marier,  the  king  iaaned  a  writ  to  all  the 
M  dtAn    tenanta-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  lay  and  darioal,  eUraatiiig  ead  of 
^Utt^     them  to  send  in  a  cartel  or  report  of  Um  nnmher  of  Vt>^[tiK 
fees  for  the  serHce  of  which  he  was  legally  liable  *.     Thia  waa 
dooe,  and  the  reports  bo  made  are  etill  preserved  in  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  reference  has  been  more  than 
once  made  in  former  chapters.     The  ecutagea  continued  to  be 
exacted  on  the  same  assessment,  compared  from  year  to  year 
with  the  Pipe  Bolls,  nntil  the  reign  of  John,  who  on  aereral 
occasions  took  advantage  of  the  reluctance  which  his  barons 
showed  for  foreign  war  to  make  arbitral?  exactiona.     A  clause 
of  the  Great  Charter  issued  by  Henry  III  in  1317  directs  that 
the  Bcutages  Ehall  be  taken  as  they  were  in  his  grandfather's 
time.     A  few  years  after  this,  Alexander  of  Swerford,  who  com- 
piled the  Sed  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  reduced  the  oonipatation 

*  Dialogiu  de  Scuc.  i,  c.  16. 

*  'Noveris  itaque  quod  plarimum  intenat  n  doniun  Tsl  auzOinm  dn- 
tatu  per  gingulk  c»pila  ooniinanintiuiD  in  ra  a  jiuUtili  eonctitaatur,  Tel  A 
dve*  lumiaam  oliquam  quae  principe  digna  Tidwtnr  justitiariia  cfienot  et 
ab  eis  acdpUtur.'  Di^ogui,  ii,  c.  13. 

*  S8e»l,oVB,p.38j. 

*  One  of  the  aniwen  to  tbia  demuid  probably  prcBarre*  the  exkct  innli 
of  the  writ :  '  Mihi  eC  sHie  compuibus  meis  per  Utlom  vcati 
per  fidetn  et  ligaiitiua    quiun   v<ibis   debemoB,  Tobia   par    ) 
pendeiu  extra  iigillum  mondaretDUii  qQot  milite*  habemai  At 
menU)  de  Unmpoie  Yleuntn  wi\  lotfxv,  «<.  >^tA  militia  haba 

k  foodamentopo«tiUmipviBt«©»^«oi«ii»'"Ti'"*^*' 

7  Buper  dominium  noatrom;    \i\«  ^SsBa.V  \i^. 
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of  knights'  fees  to  something  like  order  hj  a  careful  examination  Asseesment 
of  the  Pipe  Rolls ;  but  so  long  as  scutages  were  collected  at  all, 
the  assessment  of  the  individual  depended  very  much  on   his 
own  report,  which  the  Exchequer  had  little  means  of  checking. 

The  donum,  auxilium,  or  tallage,  which  Henry  imposed  in  Aaaewment 
lieu  of  the  ancient  Danegeld,  was  assessed  by  the  officers  of  the  by  itinemnt 
Exchequer.  In  11 68  the  whole  of  England  was  visited  by  atheBx- 
sroall  commission  of  judges  and  clerks,  who  rated  the  sums  by 
which  the  freeholders  and  the  towns  were  to  supplement  the 
contributions  of  the  knights.  In  1173  a  tallage  on  the  royal 
demesne  was  assessed  by  six  detachments  of  Exchequer  officers, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  reign  the  fiscal  circuits 
correspond  with  those  of  the  justices,  or  the  fiscal  business  is 
done  by  the  justices  in  their  judicial  circuits.  This  method  of 
assessment,  like  that  of  scutage,  failed  to  secure  either  party 
against  the  other ;  either  the  justices  had  to  accept  the  return 
of  the  tax-payer,  or  the  tax-payer  had  to  pay  as  the  judges 
directed  him  ^  Little  help  could  be  expected  from  the  sheriff, 
who  indeed  was  generally  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
assessment  of  the  justices  sometimes  varied  considerably  from 
that  of  the  payer,  and  in  one  recorded  instance  we  find  the 
tender  of  the  former  accepted  in  preference*  to  the  valuation  of 
the  latter.  In  11 68  the  men  of  Horncastle  pay  X29  i^s,  ^d. 
for  an  aid,  '  quod  ipsi  assederunt  inter  se  concessu  justitiarum 
aliter  quam  justitiae^'  It  is  obvious  that  an  exaction,  the 
amount  of  which  was  settled  as  in  these  two  cases  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  payer,  was  removed  by  only  one  step  from  the 
character  of  a  voluntary  contribution.  That  step  might  be  a 
very  wide  one,  and  the  liberty  which  it  applied  might  be  very 
limited,  but  the  right  of  grant  and  the  right  of  assessment  were 
brought  into  immediate  juxtaposition. 

When  however,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Assize  of  Arms  Penonai 
and  the  Saladin  Tithe,  personal  property  was  to  be  rated,  itreqiiim[ 
became  clear  that  no  safe  assessment  could  be  based  either  on  assettment. 
the  taxpayer's  statement  of  his  own  liability,  or  on  the  unin- 

^  See  ahoYe,  p,  584,  note  a.  ^ 

'  Pipe  BoU,  14  Hen.  n ;  Madox,  HiBt,  lEoicYi.  ^.  ^o^. 
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ApDiioaiion  formed  opinion  of  the  sheriff  and  justices.      To  remedy  this, 

principle  to  Henry  had  recourse  to  his  favourite  expedient  of  the  jury.     He 

of  personal  directed  that  the  quantity  and  character  of  armour  which  each 

property.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  provide  should  be  determined  by  the  report  of  a 

number  of  sworn  knights  and  other  lawful  men  of  each  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  men  within  their 
district,  w^ith  a  distinct  statement  of  their  liability*.  In  the 
collection  of  the  Saladin  Tithe,  in  which  the  king  himself  took 
an  active  part,  the  same  plan  was  adopted  :  where  suspicion 
arose  that  any  man  was  contributing  less  than  his  share,  four 
or  six  lawful  men  of  the  parish  were  chosen  to  declare  on  oath 
what  he  ought  to  give*.  The  great  precedent  for  this  pro- 
ceeding was  found  of  course  in  the  plan  by  which  the  Domesday 
Survey  had  been  made,  and  the  occasional  recognitions  of  fiscal 
It  is  applied  liability  which  had  been  taken  under  special  writs.      The  plan 

to  the  r»  1     1         •  •  T    1  1.        1 

mrucage.      was  SO  succo^sIul  that  in  1 198  it  was  applied  to  the  assessment 

of  the  carucage,  au  account  of  which  has  been  given  already  ^ 

The  assessnuMit  of  the  thirteentli  in  a.d.  1207  was  however  not 

made  by  juries,  ])iit  by  the  oath  of  the  individual  payer  t^ken 

before  the  justices*;    the  coiitrihutious  of  the    clergy   bein^  a 

matter  of  sj^ocial  arrangement  made  by  the  archdeacons  *.     The 

caiTJcage  of  1198  is  then  tlie  land-mark  of  the  progress  which 

the  re])resentative  principle  exj)i*essed  by  the  jury  had  as  yet 

attained  in  the  matter  of  taxation. 

Question  of        The  further  (juestiou,  which  arose  chiefly  in  the  towns,  how 

(X)llertioii  .  ,  .   , 

oftailma's.  the  Funis  agrc'cd  to  between  tlie  special  comnuiiuty  and  the 
Exche(|uer  were  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  insure  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  individuals,  also  came  into  importjmce  as  soon  as  per- 
sonal property  was  liable  to  assessment.  We  learn  from  the 
story  of  AVilliam  Fitz-Osbert,  that  in  London  the  taxes  wert- 
raised  by  capitation  or  poll-tax,  every  citizen,  poor  or  rich,  eon- 
trilmtiiig  the  same  amount,  the  unfairness  of  the  rule  Win;: 
compensated  ])y  the  lightness  of  the  burden  which    so    manv 

^  Bened.  i.  p.  27S  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  147. 
^  l>e\\ed.  u.  T)\  ',  HviWct  CUartera,  p.  152. 
k  ^  Above,  v-  Cs\o. 
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joined  in  bearing.     William  came  forward  as  the  advocate  (^wouam 
the  poor,  and  declared  that  an  assessment  should  be  made  by  and 
which  each  man  should  pay  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  :  but  we  ^^ion. 
are  not  told  by  what  means  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
and  his  intemperate  conduct  produced  the  riot  with  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  matter  terminates  ^. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  illustrates  the  gradual  way  in  Summaiyo 
which  king  and  people  were  realising  the  idea  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  application  of  a  representative  scheme  to  the  work 
of  assessment,  and  the  recognition  that  the  liability  of  the  payer 
was  based  on  his  own  express  consent,  either  to  the  grant  itself  or 
to  the  amount  of  his  own  contribution,  mark  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  coucentration  of  local  interests  in  one  general  council 
was  all  that  was  needed  to  secure  the  tax-payer  from  arbitrary 
treatment  on  the  part  of  either  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers. 
This  becomes  still  more  evident  as  we  approach  the  wider  but 
equally  important  sphere  of  judicial  action,  in  which  not  only 
the  principle,  but  the  actual  details  of  the  representative  system 
seem  progressively  to  assert  themselves.  Before  entering  upon 
this,  however,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  military  system 
of  Henry  II  and  his  sons,  which,  as  exemplified  both  in  the 
scutage  and  in  the  Assize  of  Arms,  may  be  regarded  in  close 
connexion  with  his  expedients  of  taxation. 

162.  Henry  found  on  his  accession  the  three  kinds  of  military  Themilitu: 
force,  which  we  have  described  in  a  former  chapter*,  in  full  exist- 
ence, but  very  incompletely  organised,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  troubles,  either  burdensome  to  the  nation  or  thoroughly 
ineffective.  The  standing  army  of  mercenaries  he  was  bound 
by  the  treaty,  which  secured  him  the  succession,  to  disband  and 
banish  ;  the  general  body  of  tenants  in  chivalry  was  broken  up 
among  the  feudatories  who  had  been  fighting  each  for  himself; 
and  the  national  force  of  the  fyrd,  which  by  its  very  nature  was 
capable  of  only  slight  discipline  and  occasional  usefulness,  had 
shared  in  the  general  disorder  of  the  country  consequent  on  the 
paralysis  of  government.  Henry  from  the  very  first  years  of 
bis  reign  saw  that  peace  was  his  true  interest,  W^i  \)t^X»  ^^n^  ^^ 

'  Above,  p.  £o8.  *  A.\>ov«,  V-  ^V  *^- 
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wide  an  extent  of  territcny  to  defbod,  and  so  mmy  jedom 
enemies  to  keep  in  check,  he  could  ha;re  no  peaee  vnlMi  ha 
were  strong  enough  to  prevent  war.  EMsh  then  of  tbsn  Ihiss 
expedients  he  saw  wonld  have  its  nsesi  whilst  eadi  had  iti 
defects.  The  mercenary  force  was  hatefiil  to  the  nation;  As 
feudal  levy  was  divided  according  to  the  interests  of  ita  lesdan, 
was  not  trustworthy  in  emergency,  and,  owing  to  tiie  atiiet  nki 
as  to  the  nature  and  duration  of  service,  was  ineapnUe  of  hsng 
freely  handled:  the  national  militia  was  either  nselew  for  fcrelgs 
war&re,  or  could  he  made  useful  only  hy  being  treated  as  a 
meroenaiy  force,  an  expedient  which  wasted  at  onoe  the  Uood 
and  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom.  The  obviona  policy  was  to 
use  mercenaries  for  foreign  warfore^  and  to  employ  the  natin— ^ 
militia  for  defence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  Ths 
feudal  levy,  like  the  rest  of  the  machinery  of  ftadnliam  whidi 
could  not  be  got  rid  of,  might  be  made  occasionally  useful  in 
both  ways,  but  would  be  more  useful  still,  if  it  could  be  made 
to  coDtribiite  to  the  support  of  the  crown  in  ways  which  would 
leave  the  king  unembarrassed  by  the  minutiae  of  feudal  custom. 
This  policy  Henry  maintained  more  or  less  continuously. 
He  fought  his  wars  on  the  Continent  by  means  of  mercenaries  ^ : 
he  had  a  standing  force  of  10,000  Braban^ons,  and  a  large 
number  of  Welsh  and  Galwegian  soldiers.  Richard  followed 
the  example,  and  in  addition  to  these  embodied  a  force  of 
Basques  and  Navarrese,  two  races  whose  military  malpractices 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179,  ^^^  '^^ 
with  the  Braban9ons  and  Catalans  enjoy  the  evil  reputation  of 
being  the  forerunners  of  the  free  companies  of  the  next  age. 
Many  of  these  were  probably  Crusaders  who  had  returned  pen- 
niless from  the  East,  or  mere  bandits  and  brigands  who  hy 
taking  foreign  service  had  escaped  the  justice  of  their  native 
lords.  John,  like  his  father  and  brother,  maintained  a  great 
host  of  these  adventurers,  and  with  them  fought  the  battles  and 
conducted  the  cruel  ravages  which  mark  the  close  of  his  reigo. 

'  *  Mavult  enim  princeps  stipendiarios  qaam  domestioos  bellioU  apponav 
casibuB.'    Dialogue  \.  c.  ^.    ^^^j^sga  ^«ubk^  ^i^jeunoi  miliiea  nee  bama- 

sem  nee  ruBticoTum  mxiXXaNAx^aaaBoi ^cm2^  t^^&H^m  ^^^sks^  TuiUtai 

imiumeroa.'     R.  ^^  M.otv\»,  K.Ti.  wVi- 
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The  mercenary  force  only  comes  within  our  view  in  two  points :  Meroenari« 

it  was  a  breach  of  the  compact  of  Wallingford,  in  spirit  at  least,  England 

that  such  a  host  ever  set  foot  on  English  soil :  and  it  was  only  exoeptional 

from  the  revenue  of  his  kingdom  that  Henry  could  draw  funds 

to  pay  its  expenses.    The  king  faithfully  observed  the  condition : 

on  one  occasion  only  were  his  mercenaries  brought  to  England, 

and  then  it  was  to  repel  invasion,  for  the  purpose  of  which 

a  force  of  Flemish  soldiers  had  already  landed.     They  stayed 

in  England  for  a  month,  and  left  with  the  king  on  his  return 

to  France  ^     Richard  had  no  inclination,  as  he  had  indeed  no 

temptation,  to  break  the  rule :   and  John's  mercenary  army, 

raised  to  repel  the  French  invasion  of  1 213,  in  itself  perhaps 

justified  by  the  emergency,  became  one  of  the  great  occasions 

of  his  downfall.     The  direct  question  of  the  payment  of  the  mer-  'P^ymeat  ot 

,     .  meroenanec 

cenaries  only  once  arises,  that  is  in  1198,  when  the  justiciar  rafiwed. 
proposed  that  it  should  be  met  by  a  grant  for  the  express  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  body  of  knights,  and  was  defeated  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  S.  Hugh  \  But  in  this  case  the  force  required  was  asked 
rather  as  a  substitute  for  personal  service  than  as  an  engine  of 
national  defence,  and  on  that  ground  it  was  refused. 

Henry's  manipulation  of  the  feudal  host  is  a  more  complex  Henry's 
matter,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  desired  to  weaken  mentor  the 
the  great  feudatories  by  disarming  their  vassals,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  a  more  complete  command   of  the  resources  that  lay 
within  his  reach.     The  first  expedient  to  which  he  had  recourse  Joint 
was  to  break  through  the  net  of  feudal  custom  by  demanding 
that  every  three  knights  should,  instead  of  serving  in  person, 
equip  one  of  their  number,  probably  for  a  threefold  term  of 
service.     This  was  done  in  the  Welsh  war  of  1 157,  and  furnished 
the  king  with  a  body  of  knights,  one-third  of  the  whole  knightly 
force  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  space  of  four  months  instead  of 
the  usual  forty  days^     A  similar,  if  not  the  same,  plan  was 
adopted  by  Richard,  who  in  the  council  of  Nottingham  in  1194 
demanded  a  third  part  of  the  knight-service  of  the  kingdom 
for  his  war  in  Normandy*:  and  John  in  1205,  by  the  advice 


^ 


>  Bened.  i  74.  •  Above,  p.  509.  *  "R.  dAl!lLow\A>  fc^».  '^'^W' 

*  Hoveden,  iii.  242. 
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OoabtoiiMon  of  the  cotmcO,  directed  that  eveiy  nine  laug^ifti  dioald  join  tn 
ofeaaip-  equip  a  tenth  with  wages  of  two  shillingi  a  day  fiir  ilie  defeiiQe 
of  the  ooontiy^  The  principle  involved  in  this  arrange* 
ment  ib  exactly  analogooB  to  that  adopted  by  Chariea  the  Gnai 
in  the  capitulary  of  aj>.  807,  in  which  lie  direota  that  whea 
there  ici  war  in  Spain  or  with  the  Avan,  ereiy  five  Sazn 
warriors  are  to  join  to  equip  a  sixth ;  when  the  war  is  in 
Bohemia^  every  two  are  to  equip  a  third ;  for  the  direct  deftnee 


OoincMwoe  of  the  countiT  each  is  to  present  himself  in  person '•     This  mis 
tewt.  is  in  direct  agreement  with  the  Frank  eystem  of  armament  hy 

which  the  poorer  landowners  combined  to  equip  a  fiilly-anned 
warrior,  as  was  the  Berkshire  custom  recorded  in  Domesday*. 
The  coincidence  may  be  accidental,  but  it  forms  one  of  a  grest 
number  of  small  points  in  which  Heniy^s  administrative  expe- 
dients seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Karolingian  laws. 
SeatefCBM        A  Becond  and  more  comprehensive  measure  is  found  in  the 

oommuta-      ,  ,  . 

tion  of         institution  of  scutage,  which  we  have  already  examined  under 

the  head  of  taxation.  The  transition  by  which  the  fyrdwite  or 
penalty  for  neglectiog  the  summons  to  arms, — a  fine  which  was 
provided  for  also  in  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  Germanic 
races  S — was  so  modified  as  to  become  au  honourable  commutation 
for  personal  service,  was  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  Bichard  Fitz-Neal  distinctly  ascribes  it  to  Henry's  wish 
to  spare  the  blood  of  bis  subjects  * ;  it  had  however  the  further 
merit  of  providing  the  king  with  money  to  pay  an  army  which 
he  could  handle  as  he  pleased  ;  it  helped  to  disarm  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  country ;  and  it  solved,  or  rather  waived  for  the 
time,  the  already  threatening  question  of  the  liability  to  foreign 
service.  That  it  was  used  by  John,  like  everything  else,  as  an  en- 
gine for  extortion,  or  that  in  later  reigns  it  was  made  an  excuse 
for  unrighteous  exaction  is  no  argument  against  its  original 
usefulness.  The  land-tax  of  the  present  day  is  the  link  which 
binds  us,  directly  in  this  point,  with  the  custom  of  our  forefathers. 

'  Patent  Rolls,  i.  55 ;  Select  Charters,  pp.  273,  274.        ■  Baliue,  L  318. 
'  Baluze,  i.  317,  318  ;  above,  p.  117  ;  Waitz,  D.  V.G.  iv.  471  sq. 
*  See  Waitz,  D.'V .Cx.  y9.  ^*io\  l^alxm^^v  i^«  ^oo.    The  heribannam  of 
I  the  Franks,  in  \^e  aeiiBe  ol  «i  %\i^  l<cst  ii^N.  ^s=^fiD%  Na  ^vr^  txscMB^wM^ 

the  Anglo-Saxon  lycdmXA.  *  K>ww^,^.  ^^«T»i<«.  x. 
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The  Assize  of  Arms  in  1181  was  intended  to  reform  andA"^^' 

Arma,  %  re- 

re-arm  the  national  force  of  the  fyrd.   It  directed  that  the  whole  oonttitution 

,  of  the  fyrd. 

free  population,  the  communa  liberorum  hominumt  should  fur- 
nish themselves  with  arms.  The  owner  of  a  knight's  fee  must 
possess  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a  lance ;  the  free- 
man possessing  sixteen  marks  of  rent  or  chattels  must  have  the 
same ;  the  owner  of  ten  marks  must  possess  a  hauberk,  a  head- 
piece of  iron,  and  a  lance;  and  all  burghers  and  freemen  a 
wumbais,  head-piece,  and  lance  ^.  Here  again  we  find  a  strict 
analogy  with  the  Karolingian  system,  which  no  doubt  had  had  in 
this  respect  a  continuous  existence  on  the  Continent ;  a  similar 
assize  was  issued  by  Philip  of  Flanders  and  Philip  of  France  at 
the  same  time  \  Every  man  who  possessed  twelve  mansi  was, 
by  the  capitulary  of  a.d.  805,  obliged  to  possess  a  brunia  or  coat 
of  mail' :  by  one  of  a.d.  779  it  is  forbidden  that  any  should  give 
or  sell  such  arms  to  a  stranger*:  by  that  of  a.d.  812  he  who 
possesses  more  than  the  necessary  equipment  must  employ  it,  or 
alienate  it,  in  the  royal  service  ° :  all  these  are  minor  points  in 
which  the  language  of  the  Assize  almost  exactly  coincides.  It 
stands  however  in  still  closer  relation  to  the  system  of  the 
Lombard  kings. 

The  Assize  of  Arms  embodied  a  principle  of  peiT)etual  utility,  Importanci 

of  tiio  Amw 
and  one  the  history  of  which  is  easily  traceable,  from  the  first  of  Anm. 

germ  of  the  obligation  in  the  trinoda  necessitas,  down  to  the 

militia  armament  of  the  present  times  :  the  several  questions,  all 

of  them  important  in  their  day,  connected  with  distraint  of 

knighthood,  the   commission   of  array  and   the   like,  directly 

*  Bened.  i.  278.  ■  Bened.  i.  269,  270. 

'  Baluze,  i.  297,  301,  &c.    The  capitulary   'de  expeditione   Romana,* 
which  directs  that  each  man  shall  have  a  brunia  for  every  ten  mansi,  is  a 
fabrication ;  Pertz,  Legg.  ii.  App.  p.  3  ;  but  the  edict  of  the  Lombard  king 
Haistulf  (a.d.  750)  furmshes  a  very  important  parallel:  'Stetit  ut  ille  homo 
qui  habet  septem  casas  massarias  habeat  loricam  suam  cum  reliqua  concia- 
tura  sua,  debeat  habere  et  cavallos ;   et  si  super  habuerit  per  isto  numero 
debeat  habere  caballos  et  reliqua  armatura :   item  placuit  ut  illi  hominee 
qui  non  habent  casas  massarias  et  habent  40  jugis  terrs  habeant  cavallum 
et  scutum  et  lanceam ;   item  de  minoribus  hominibus  principi  placuit  ut, 
si  poBSunt  habere  scutum,  habeant  coccora  cum  sagittas  et  aicum ;   item 
de  illis  hominibus  qui  n^otiantes  sunt  et  pecunias  non  habent^  (\ul  ««3s^ 
majores  et  potentes  habeant  loricam  et  cavaWoa,  wsvlVqsh  ^\>  \KDs:fin!av\  o;^ 
sunt  Beqaentee  babeant  caballos  aoutum  et  Ittnoeaixi*,  q^Xi  (^\mvac(t«A\^s^)K»s^ 
eoccona  cam  sngittaa  et  arcum.*    Edictiis,  &.C.  l^Ti^\«iiioT>s!Ea,  ^^.'^^^s5Sift^ 
JBADover,  iS6g,  •  Baluae.  i.  277,  297,  ^oi.  *  "^^-^^  "5»*>P' 


eooneot  themMlTCB  witli  it.  It  bM  howarv  in  iU  nliliia  t* 
tha  maintmanGe  of  tbe  peaoe  anotho'  important  bearings  ^hSA 
n*i^M  oonnacta  it  directlj  with  the  agenof  <£  the  ooonly  oomtB.  Us 
'jurati  ad  arma,'  the  freemen  twOTn  under  tbe  Aaaiaa  to  faniM 
theaueWea  with  amu,  were  nnder  the  ipedal  dbaige  ot  the 
■heriff,  and  come  into  prominenoe  egain  nudw  Heuy  UL  In 
the  writ  of  1 105,  alnadj  refbrted  to,  John  direeb  tlte  geBval 
armament  of  the  people  to  reaiat  inraiion,  bat  withoot  minnti 
inatructiona,  under  the  aevere  penal^  of  bong  rodnoed  to  pv- 
petoal  serritade.  The  dnt;  of  wateh  and  ward,  of  follovii^  dw 
hue  and  cry,  and  of  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  ttniiiilml  u 
1195,  serve  to  connect  the  Bemal  dntiei  of  the  freeholder  with 
Uie  obligation  of  the  andoit  allodial  owner ;  but  they  eom 
before  us  in  other  plaoea. 
ibUm-  Wbilat  Henry  however  thus  attempted  to  unite  the  whole 
ikud*]  ibroe.  free  people  under  proper  discipline  for  national  defence,  he 
maintained  the  ehow  at  least  of  the  feudal  force:  in  I177  be 
brought  the  whole  of  the  koights  to  Wiacheeter,  and  made  a 
grand  deraoiiHtmtion  of  the  military  strength  of  tbe  kingdom': 
the  plan  was  followed  on  several  occasions  by  John,  altbongb, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  only  result  of  the  assembly,  and 
perhaps  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  brought  it  together,  was 
tbe  extortion  of  money,  by  way  of  fine  or  in  cooomutatiou  of 
further  service  *. 
Mkndlbrae  The  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  during  the  twelfth  century,  so 
kii^dani.  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  national  institution,  must  hare 
depended  for  existence  on  the  three  principles  by  which  tbe 
army  was  sustained,  but  in  different  proportions  and  com- 
binations. The  usage  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  according  to 
which  each  shire  furnished  its  quota  of  ships*,  bad  diaappeand 
before  the  Domesday  Survey,  although  England  had  continued 
to  be  a  naval  power  throughout  the  reign  of  tbe  Confesaor. 
Possibly  the  fleet  had  become  less  important  as  the  danger  sf 
Danish  invasion  was  less  constantly  imminent.  The  great 
vassals  of  the  Conquest  ha<1,  it  is  said,  merited  tlieir  great 
^  rewardfl  \iy  tiieir  tumtrimSAaiffi  \n  Sk^i  "^ovman.  ^aat  \  bat  atnie 

of  th6mTecei■»e4OT\ve\iftvMc■?iwgi!S&^*aAiaaS;^ia,,ssJ^^ 

>  AboY*,p.565.       »-B''e-^^V      -■ft-.-^v^^-       --s^.-^-va- 
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service  by  sea.     The  inland  counties  in  some  cases  reported  in  Shipi  of 
Domesday  book  special  services  due  when  the  king  went  to  sea ; 
and  Dover  held  its  liberties  in  return  for  a  provision  of  twenty 
ships  to  be  kept  for  fifteen  days  annually  in  the  king's  service  ^. 
The  fleet  however  is  not  a  prominent  object  in  the  Survey. 

Yet  the  kings,  possessing  so  extensive  a  sea-board  in  both  Eng-  The  fleeti 
land  and  France,  were  never  at  a  loss  for  ships;  and  the  ships  when  ^Sl^Sh^  to 
assembled  were,  like  the  fyrd,  ranged  according  to  the  counties ft^nwUch 
from  which  they  came.     The  crusading  expedition  of  a.d.  1147,    ^"™** 
by  which  Lisbon  was  taken,  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  volunteer 
expedition,  and  may  not  be  a  fair  instance  of  the  usual  practice : 
in  it  however  the  ships  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  sailed  under 
Hervey  Olanvill,  a  local  magnate ;  those  of  Kent  under  Simon 
of  Dover  ;  those  of  London,  Hastings,  Southampton,  and  Bristol 
under  their  own  captains  *,     The  London  crusaders  of  1 1 88  and 
1 190  seem  to  have  had  an  organisation  of  their  own,  although 
in  the  latter  case  they  formed  part  of  a  fleet  commanded  by 
royal  officers  who  bore  the  names  of  justiciars  and  constables  ^ 
Richard  made  laws  for  this  fleet,  with  the  counsel  of  his  '  probi  Biohard 
homines,'  and  enjoined  the  observance  of  them  on  his  own  sub-  for  the  fleet, 
jects  in  the  strictest  terms,  compelling  them  to  swear  obedience, 
and  commanding  them  as  they  cared  for  their  fortunes  at  home 
to  act  in  proper  submission  to  their  justiciars. 

Even   of  the  fleet  of  1190  a  large  proportion  was  in  noThebwin- 
respect  national  property :  the  vessels  of  transport  which  com-  permBnent 
posed  no  small  part  of  it  were  no  doubt  hired  by  the  king,  °*^* 
or  possibly  impressed  for  the  occasion.     Dover  and  Hastings 
held  their  liberties   by  furnishing  twenty  ships  each  for  the 
king's  service,  and  the  rest  of  the   Cinque  Ports  doubtless 
contributed  in  proportion.     The  vessels  of  war  however,  the 
galleys,  must  have  been  the  property  of  the  king,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  crusade  that  we  owe  the  germ  of  a  permanent  navy. 
Such  a  navy  must  have  been  from  remote  antiquity  an  institu- 

1  Domesd.  i.  I.    Sandwich  owed  the  same  service ;  and  Romney  with 
other  porta  owed  Bea-service. 

'  Ezpugnatio  Lyxbonenns,  Chron.  Rich.  I,  \.  p.  cxlW. 

*  Hoveden,  Hi,  46  aq. ;  Benedict,  ii.  i  ao  aq.    The  oomxi\MQkii«iA  vc^  ^afi^K^ 
coDMtBblea  by  Hovedm,  iii.  ^6,  juatioian  by  Beaed.  \L  \io. 
VOL.  I,  <^  q 


awyftcf    tion  BDumg  th«  XediteiruMui  powm; 

■■**■  Hmiu,  the  Qenocae,  and  the  YcnetiMM  yuweiiil  higs  floitoal 
umed  tnuu^iortji,  which  were  hired  hj  the  ftenclt  and  GeiBn 
fVniMdiTTii :  the  king  of  SieilT  had  his  '  itdinn  fbrtonaiaiii,'  far 
whoee  oommuider  he  borrowed  the  Aniae  title  of  Knir  er 
Admiral '.  The  Dtuiee  and  the  FlraungB  likewias  pcMti 
naval  forces,  bnt  these  prohably  behuiged  to  indiTidwl  id- 
Tentoren^  amongst  whom  the  kii^  of  the  oonni  niglit  be  thi 
first  In  England  itself  Hugh  de  Puiiet,  the  huhop  of  Dnriwi, 
had  hie  own  great  ship,  which  hecajne  rojsl  property  at  lut 
death  *,  Except  for  the  distant  expeditiona  to  Falestm^  tkc 
king  needed  only  snch  a  aqnadnm  aa  wonld  earry  Inm  ai^  hit 
conrt  from  time  to  time  acroea  the  Channel':  the  diebnea  itf  tba 
coast  must  have  been  maintained  u  of  old  hj  looal  rewnimea 

^MMoa-  The  permaneiit  fleet  then  waa  from  ita  Tory  ori^  «  fleet  of 

neetofmer-  mercenaries,  and  wse  maintained  from  the  rojel  revenue  jnrt  ai 
a  banil  of  Braban^one  might  have  bees,  although,  as  the  Engliib 
merchant  service  was  the  readiest  resource  for  recruits,  tiie 
royal  fleet  was  chiefly  manned  by  Englishmen.  John's  nsnl 
armament  was  organised  on  this  plan ;  bat  it  ia  not  antil  after 
the  date  of  the  Charter,  which  limits  our  preseot  inquiries,  thit 
its  importance  comes  into  historical  prominence.  The  legials- 
tiou  of  the  Admii'alty,  which  is  referred  to  the  present  period 
by  writers  of  the  fifWnth  century,  is  either  antedated,  or  so 
modified  by  translation  and  adaptation  that  it  ia  not  to  be 
rec<^Dised  as  twelfth -century  work. 

''^t^  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  aaid  that  the  mercenary  force 

niuMT.  of  army  aud  navy  was,  so  for  as  ita  maintenance  ia  eoncenied. 
dependent  on  no  authority  but  that  of  the  king,  who  paid  iti 
expeuees,  as  he  did  all  other  national  and  personal  expenaea,  out 
of  the  general  fund  accruing  to  the  Exchequer,  over  which  the 
national  council  neither  possessed  nor  as  yet  claimed  control. 

Judicature.        ]  63.  The  judicial  measures  of  Henry  II  conatitute  a  veiy  im- 
'  Bened.  i.  171;  ii.  t  iS.  '  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  49J. 

'  Henr;  II  had  one  abip  of  Ua  own  nstil  Bscket  ordarad  three  loj 
k  good  ones  to  W  \>ui\\  ma  a\>m:^!^\  Uwm  he  praaemted  to  his  muto. 

Cinone  Porta  uiAw  ¥Aw«ii\a'»i»^T;ws«>,^™^-™a,,^i>,^^,^ 
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portant  part  of  his  general  policy.  They  have  been  noticed  in  BeeapittOa- 
their  personal  and  political  hearing  in  the  last  chapter.  We  have  judicial 
there  seen  how  the  original  impulse  was  given  to  his  reforms  ff^H; 
by  the  terms  on  which  the  Crown  was  secured  to  him,  how 
those  reforms  were  moulded  by  his  peculiar  genius  or  by  the 
influence  of  well-chosen  advisers,  the  tradition  of  the  Exchequer, 
forming  an  important  element ;  how  the  several  steps  in  advance 
were  partly  guided  by  a  desire  to  limit  the  judicial  power  of  the 
great  feudal  vassals,  and  to  protect  the  people  against  the  misuse 
by  the  local  magnates  of  that  influence  in  the  county  courts 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  We  have  accordingly  noted 
the  chief  occasions  on  which  the  sheriffs,  and  even  the  royal 
judges,  were  brought  to  special  account,  and  displaced  to  make 
way,  either  for  men  who  had  received  a  better  legal  training,  or 
for  such  as  were  less  closely  connected  with  the  ruling  families 
of  the  district,  or  for  those  who  would  bring  the  shire  adminis- 
tration into  more  thorough  concert  with  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration, if  not  completely  under  its  control.  We  have  traced,  and  of 
under  the  history  of  Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  a  miniaters. 
growing  spirit  of  legal  reform,  a  rapid  invention  of  new  ma- 
chinery or  adaptation  of  the  old  machinery  to  new  ends,  not 
indeed  free  from  the  imputation  that  it  was  chiefly  stimulated 
by  financial  considerations,  but  still  in  its  ultimate  results  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  and  conscious  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
self-government.  And  we  have  further  inferred  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  commons  at  the  date  of 
the  Great  Charter  was  produced  by  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  the  kingdom  was  placed  by  these  changes :  that  whilst 
on  the  one  hand  they  had  given  to  the  king  an  overwhelming 
power,  they  had  on  the  other  revealed  to  the  Three  Estates  the 
unity  of  their  interests,  and  the  possibility  of  erecting  a  well- 
compacted  fabric  of  liberty.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  mecha- 
nical workings  involved  in  this  history. 

Henry  at  his  accession  found  the  administrative  system  in  the  Condition  of 
most  attenuated  state.     Twenty  years  of  misrule  had  seen.  t\\&vwt,v^^ 
polity  of  his  grandfather  broken  up  rafher  t\\»ix  %\\ss<^tA^>  «scA 
very  few  of  the  old  servants  of  the  State  evMrn^ei^..  ^xx^'^^^svs^ 

o  n  0 


59^  Cotutituiional  HiHory. 

■  itiiwiif  mMJunray  u  exiited  ■bbim  to  hftTC  bMB  initiiTifitl  bj  BiatMii 
Uffva  de  Lni^,  but  the  jmt  irhidi  had  akpwd  uioa  tin  padSntm 
bad  only  giTm  tinw  to  «tt«mpt  tha  iipraotiiig  of  tbs  erih  rf 
miBTule,  not  to  lay  the  fbnndatiou  cr  to  nbuild  th«  URie  «(a 
Bound  goremme&t.  Heooe  Heni^'a  rafbniii,  althou^i,  tnlum 
ha  WBB  able  to  get  aid  firom  his  gmtd&thn'B  iiiiiiiiUiia.  di^ 
were  baaed  upon  the  older  lyitem,  owe  tbij  modi  to  tba  kiag 
himaelf,  and,  from  the  oataet  of  the  reign,  axhibit  ma^  of 
decided  growth  and  diSsresee  from  the  former  atate  of  thb^ 
The  Exchequer  was  restored  under  Bidiop  Nigel  aa  it  had  exiittd 
under  Bishop  Itoger,  but  the  Curia  Bagis  from  th«  firat  taiiii^i 
a  much  more  definite  appearance  than  before.  Still  otu  witt 
the  Exchequer  in  ita  personal  staiB^  it  haa  mneh  man  inde- 
pendent action  and  a  wider  sphere ;  it  derelopa*  a  new  ak 
elaborate  system  of  roles  and  enatoms.  The  king'a  pnaoatl 
tribunal  continues  to  be  a  Eopreme  and  ultimate  resort,  but  tbt 
royal  judicature  from  time  to  time  throws  off  offshoote,  whicb 
before  tlie  end  of  the  period  constitute  a  system  of  courts  and 
jurisdictions  that  with  some  developments  and  modificatioDs 
Bubaist  to  our  own  day. 

niTjuonof        The  judicature  may  be  divided  iuto  three  branchee,  the  centnl 

the  nbJQct  ,  .     -  -  , 

oTjudlca-      and  supreme  court  or  courts,  the  provincial,  popular,  or  Gommon 

law  tribunals,  and  the  visitatorial  jurisdiction  by  which  the  Gnt 

interfered  with,  reflated,  and  remodelled  the  second  :  and  that 

may  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  their  authority;  first,  the  kin^i 

courta;  secondly.the  itinerant  justices;  thirdly,the  local  tribunah 

TheEiche-       The  Exchequer  and  the  Curia  Segia  continue  throughout  tbii 

Curik  Bc«ii.  period  to  exist  in  that  close  uuion  which  proves  their  origiittl 

identity;    but  whereas  nnder  Henry  I  the  financial   characta. 

under  Henry  II  the  judicial  aspect,  of  the  board  is  the  meet 

prominent.     In  the  former  reign  the  Curia  Begia,  except  wbd 

the  king  takes  a  peraonal  ahare  in  the  business,  seems  to  be 

judicial  Bession  of  the  Exchequer,  an  adaptation  of  Exchequr 

machioery  to  judicial  purposes;  under  the  latter  the  ExchequK 

BeemB  to  \»  tbXW  %  &u.ucul  aeesion  of  the  Curia  R^>is.    Hi 

|k  king  is  0Bteifflfti\'3  fcfe  ^sft^  A  "Sm*  "««>  I'Cta.'vsiasoas  \Sia  qrincifd 
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actor  in  the  other;  but  still  the  fabric  is  the  same :  the  judges  OkMeunkm 

.  ofthetwo. 

are  the  same;   the  transactions  of  the  Curia  frequently  take 

place  in  the  chamber  of  the  Exchequer,  and  are  recorded  in  its 
EoUs;  and,  through  all  the  changes  by  which  the  Curia  is 
modelled  and  divided,  the  Exchequer  forms  a  rallying-point, 
or  common  ground,  on  which  all  the  members  of  the  supreme 
judicature  seem  to  meet,  as  in  the  more  modem  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  at  the  present  day. 

The  financial  system  of  the  Exchequer,  as  it  existed  under  <>>ntiiraity 
Henry  I,  has  been  already  described,  and  illustrated  from  the  quer  iin«ei 
single  Pipe  Boll  of  the  reign  as  well  as  from  the  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario  ^  The  latter  work  describes  the  practice  of  the  year 
1 1 78,  in  language  which  shows  a  substantial  agreement  with  the 
system  presented  in  the  Eoll  of  1 1 30.  This  organisation  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  here.  The  points  in  which 
change  and  development  are  traceable  are  either  minute  matters 
of  procedure,  which  scarcely  come  within  the  view  of  constitu- 
tional history,  or  matters  of  legal  interest  which  belong  more 
strictly  to  the  history  of  the  Curia  Eegis  and  itinerant  jurisdic-  Speoudleni 
tions.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  taking  special  cognisance  of  theBxche- 
suits  touching  the  revenue,  possessing  a  different  body  of  judges 
and  a  distinct  code  of  customs,  has  not  yet  a  separate  existence ; 
but  it  may  be  justly  presumed  that  where  such  suits  were  enter- 
tained, the  judges  before  whom  they  were  tried  would  be  those 
who  were  most  familiar  with  the  financial  work.  The  fines  levied 
for  legal  purposes,  which  were  originally  the  determinate  agree- 
ments between  litigants  drawn  up  and  recorded  in  the  king's 
court,  and  were  a  source  of  constant  income  to  the  Crown, 
were  regularly  concluded  *ad  scaccarium ' ; '  but  the  judges  who 
witnessed  the  transaction  were  not  a  permanent  committee  of 
officers ;  they  were  apparently  a  selection  for  each  occasion  from 
the  whole  body  of  the  Curia,  all  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable, 
equally  eligible  and  of  equal  authority.  The  records  of  the 
Exchequer  grow  during  the  period  in  bulk  and  in  number :  the 

principaliter  residet  [in  scaocario]  immo  et  praesidet  primtui  hi  regno  ^ 

oapitaliB  acilicet  juidtU.*    Dialogus,  i.  c.  4.  ^  A.W9^,\.  V\^> 

'  See  illuBtrations  of  basineu  done  *  ad  Bcaccttdxaxi.^  Vn  ^<^  t«v^^  ^  ^ 

JBenxyllin  Madox,  Hist,  JExcb.  pp.  144, 145. 
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Tiimii  nf  Pipe  B4dli  of  Henxy  11^  are  anpplwnaptad  midhr  Jolm  Ij 

SiSe*    OUitte,libente,uid]|jeeBolb>  iniriiid 

goingi  on  the  heads  of  royal  aUowaiioeiy  bene!&eBoii%  aad  dim 
paymento  are  cJrenTnirtmntially  recorded  HieGhriMtRbllaefihi 
Pipe  however  eonturae  to  oontain  the  anniinarieg  and  aafhon- 
talive  details  of  the  national  aoeonnti 

The  Goria  Begis  of  Henry  11  attained  its  nltimafte  couaJiUitwa 
by  a  long  series  of  somewhat  rapid  ohangea.  In  tha  early  yon 
of  the  reign  it  i^^Mars  to  be,  as  it  had  been  nnd«r  Hemy  I,s 
tribunal  of  exceptional  resort  to  whibh  iqvpeab^  aUhoni^  inopne- 
ing  in  namber,  were  still  comparatively  rare,  aad  the  action  of 
which  is  scarcely  distinguahaUe  fipom  that  of  tlie  natioDil 
council.  The  king  himself  took  a  leading  part  in  the  bwniiw. 
mach  of  which  was  done  in  his  presenoe;  aad  even  in  hk 
absence  the  action  of  the  jnstidar  seems  to  depend  on  the  rojil 
pleasure  as  indicated  by  special  writs.  Such  at  least  is  the 
impression  made  by  the  long  details  of  litigation  contained  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Battle,  and  in  the  account  of  Richard  de  Anestj, 
who  has  preserved  the  record  of  his  delays  and  expenses  in 
a  suit  which  lasted  from  1158  to  1163'.  Yet  side  by  side 
with  this  there  appears  a  show  of  judicial  activity  among  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  household,  the  court,  and  the 
Exchequer.  The  Chancellor,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lives  of 
S.  Thomas,  was  constantly  employed  in  judicial  work,  whether 
in  attendance  on  the  king,  or,  as  the  Pipe  Bolls  also  testify,  in 
provincial  visitations.     As  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  reign, 


Mssionaof 
the  king. 


The  Chan 
oelior. 


'  Only  three  Pipe  RoUs  of  Henry  II  are  in  print*  one  of  Richard,  and 
one  of  the  reign  of  John :  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  thAt  the  whole  eeriei 
for  the  two  former  reigns  might  be  published.  They  axe  the  only  com- 
plete series  of  reconls  for  the  period,  and  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
every  department  of  history,  altnough  commonly  known  only  through  the 
medium  of  Madox^s  work. 

*  The  Fines  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John  were  edited  bj  Hunter 
among  the  publications  of  the  Record  Commission,  in  1835  and  1844 ;  the 
Rotuli  de  oblatis  of  John  and  the  Rotuli  *de  Liberate  ao  de  Mi^  et 
Praestitis*  in  1844  by  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy;  the  Botoli  Curiae  Regis  of 
Richard  and  John  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  in  1835  ;  and  the  Cloee  and  Patent 
Rolls  of  John  between  1833  and  1844  by  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy. 

'  This  impoTtaiil  xeooiA  \a  q^tAi^  V^  \a^  found  in  8b  F.  PalgraTe'a  Bite 
and  Progreaa  ot  i\ift  "Eia^iMJtL  C^toKwaiiwwiJL^  V^^^^  ^ii^nK%  Vt.^  SUaatzated 
by  most  intereatAXv^  no^ea. 
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Henry  of  Essex  the  Constable,  Thomas  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Trials  in  th< 
earl  of  Leicester  the  cojusticiar,  are  found  hearing  pleas  in 
different  counties  *.     The  Chancellor,  if  we  may  believe  the  con- 
sistent evidence  of  his  biographers,  habitually  relieved  the  king 
of  the  irksome  part  of  his  judicial  duties '.      Prom  the  Con-  The  Curia  i 
stitutions  of  Clarendon  again  we  learn  that  the  Curia  K^s 
possessed  the  organisation  of  an  established  tribunal,  the  action 
of  which  in  ecclesiastical  cases  must  be  held  to  prove  a  still 
wider  action  in  secular  causes.  In  1 165,  the  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Constitutions,  we  have  an  agreement  between  the 
abbots  of  Westminster  and  S.  Alban's  attested  by  several  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Exchequer  under  the  title  of  justices  \  and 
in  1 166  we  come  to  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which  marks  an  in  1 166. 
epoch   in  the    administration   of,  at  least,  the   criminal  law.  * 

During  these  years — for  such  is  the  reasonable  inference — ^the 
judicial  work  of  the  Curia  Regis  had  been  growing  until  it  was 
more  than  the  king  and  his  regular  ministers  of  state  could  dis-  « 
patch,  and  was  thus  falling,  even  more  completely  than  it  had 
done  under  ^enry  I,  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  system  of  recognitions  was,  as  the  Constitu-  Increase  of 
tious  of  Clarendon  prove,  in  full  play,  and  the  superior  chances 
of  justice  which  that  system  afforded  were  drawing  larger 
business  to  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  involved  a  vast 
*  officina  brevium,*  with  a  body  of  trained  clerks  *  and  a  regular 
code  of  practical  jurisprudence.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable 
to  discover  the  date  at  which  the  Great  Assize  was  issued ;  if 
this  were  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  to  coincide  with 
one  of  the  periods  at  which  great  changes  were  made  in  the 
judicial  staff. 

The  first  however  of  these  epochs  is  the  year  11 66.     The 

^  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry  II,  pp.  17,  26,  65.  An  aaeize  of  the  Chancellor 
and  Henry  of  Essex  is  mentioned  in  Essex,  pleas  of  the  Chancellor  and  the 
eari  of  Leicester  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  second  year.  In  the  fourth  year 
are  entered  pleas  of  the  Chancellor  in  Middlesex. 

*  Roger  of  Pontigny  (V.  S.  Thorn,  ed.  Giles),  i.  loa  ;  W.  Fitz-Stephen, 

ibid.  i.  170,  186.  . 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  30 :  Formulare  Angl.  p.  xix.  ^ 

*  Under  Becket  as  Chanoellor  were  fifty-two  cWVa;  %otca  f)!l  ^«aiL\tf3W 
ever  belonged  to  bis  private  retinae.    W .  ¥iU-^\yep\ieiii,  \.  \^tk. 
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changes  in  the  Curia  Regis  at  this  date  were  so  great  as  to  call 
for  especial  notice  from  John  of  Salishorj,  even  in  the  height  of 
the  Becket  controversj^;  and  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  which 
helongs  to  the  same  year,  denotes  the  character  of  the  changes. 
Yet  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  provincial  justice ;  and  it  was  carried  out,  not  hy  a  new  body 
of  judges,  but  by  two  of  the  king's  ministers,  the  justiciar  and 
the  earl  of  Essex,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sheriffs,  who,  acting 
under  royal  writ  as  administrators  of  the  new  law,  still  engrossed 
the  title  of  'justitiae  errantes'.'  The  development  of  the 
central  jurisdiction  is  traceable  by  inference  from  that  of  the 
provincial  judicature.  The  four  Exchequer  officers'  who  assessed 
the  aid  pwr  fiUe  marier  in  11 68  are  found  hearing  placita  and 
attesting  concords  shortly  after ;  it  follows  that  they  acted  not  only 
as  taxers  but  as  judges.  The  six  circuits  of  the  tallagers  of  1 173 
were  no  doubt  suggestive  of  the  two  circuits  of  the  justices  in 

1 1 75  and  the  six  circuits  of  the  judges  in  11 76  ^  It  is  then  to 
these  years,  from  11 66  to  1176,  that  we  must  refer  the  creation 
or  development  of  the  large  staff  of  judges  in  the  Curia  Kegis 
which  we  find  acting  in  11 78.     All  the  eighteen  justices  of 

1 1 76  were  officers  of  the  Exchequer;  some  of  them  are  found 
in  1 175  holding  'placita  Curiae  Eegis'  in  bodies  of  three  or 
four  judges  ^  and  not  in  the  same  combinations  in  which  they 
took  their  judicial  journeys.  We  can  scarcely  help  the  con- 
clusion that  the  new  jurisprudence  was  being  administered  by 

^  '  Quae  autem  circa  Anglorum  curiam  innovantur,  ubi  rerum  crebrae 
mutationes  sunt,  vobis  notiora  esse  arbitror  quam  nobis.*  John  of  Salisbury 
writes  thus  to  Bartholomew  bishop  of  Exeter ;  £p.  145. 

■  Above,  p.  389,  note  i. 

'  Richard  of  Uchester,  Wido  dean  of  Waltham,  Beginald  of  Warennc, 
and  William  Basset,  were  the  four.     See  Madox,  Hist.  £xch.  pp.  loa,  145. 

*  See  the  lists  for  11 76,  in  Bened.  i.  107;  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  p.  86; 
and  those  for  1 1 73  are  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  only.  In  1 1 75,  Ranulph  Glanvill 
and  Hugh  de  Cressi  visited  the  eastern  and  midland  counties,  William  de 
Lanvalei  and  Thomas  Basset  the  south  and  west.     Ibid.  p.  85. 

'  For  instance,  in  11 76  William  Fitz-Ralph,  Bertram  de  Verdun,  and 
William  Basset  hear  pleas  in  Curia  Regis  touching  Buckinghamshire  and 
Bedfordshire  :  yet,  on  the  eyre,  these  two  counties  are  visited  by  three 
other  judges  ;  moreover  Bertram  de  Verdun  visited  Worcestershire,  and  the 
other  two  with  Hugh  de  Gundeville  visited  seven  midland  counties.  The 
first  placita  Curiae  Regis  mentioned  by  Madox  are  in  11 75.  Hist.  Exch. 
pp.  64,  65. 
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commitiees  of  tlie  general  bodj  of  justices,  who  were  equally 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  Curia  and  Exchequer  and  to  undertake 
the  fiscal  and  judicial  work  of  the  ejre. 

The  year  11 78  furnishes  another  epoch.     Henry  finding  that  Henry  re- 
the  eighteen  judges  of  the  Curia  were  too  many,  that  they  caused  number  in 
entanglements  in  the  husiness  of  the  court,  and  expense  and 
distress  to  the  suitors,  reduced  them  at  once  to  five^.     Some 
were  dismissed  perhaps  for  misconduct ;  but  very  many  of  the 
existing  judges  reappear  again  in  functions  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  those  which  they  had  discharged  before.    Yet  the 
statement  of  the  diminution  of  their  number,  which  is  made  by 
a  historian  singularly  well  informed  as  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
court,  has  considerable  significance.     From  this  date  we  mayTheCnrift 
fix  the  existence  of  the  sittings  of  the  Curia  Regis  *  in  Banco.'  banco.' 
Their  proceedings  are  still  nominally  transacted  '  coram  rege,' 
but  nominally  only.     *  The  five  are  to  hear  all  the  complaints 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  do  right,  and  not  to  depart  from  the 
Curia  Regis.'     Questions  which  are  too  hard  for  them  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  king  in  person,  who  will  decide  them  with  the 
advice  of  the  wise  men  of  the  kingdom. 

The  year  11 79  witnessed  another  change,  possibly  however  of  Changes  in 
persons  rather  than  of  systemu  The  great  justiciar  had  resigned, 
and  Henry  had  put  the  office  as  it  were  into  commission,  em- 
ploying the  bishops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Winchester  as  heads 
of  three  bodies  of  itinerant  judges,  each  containing  two  clerks 
and  three  knights.  A  fourth  body,  to  which  the  northern 
counties  were  assigned,  contained  Eanulf  Glanvill,  who  was  to 
succeed,  the  next  year,  to  the  justiciarship,  with  five  other 
judges.     This  fourth  committee,  according  to  the  chronicler, 

1  Benedict,  i.  207 :  '  Itaque  dominus  rez  moram  faciena  in  Anglia  quae- 
aivit  de  justitiis  quoe  in  Anglia  constituerat,  si  bene  et  modeste  tractave- 
ront  homines  regni ;  et  cum  didicisset  quod  terra  et  homines  terrae  nimia 
grayati  essent  ex  tanta  justitiarum  multitudine,  quia  ootodedm  erant 
numero ;  per  consilium  sapientium  regni  sui  quinque  tantum  ele^t,  duos 
•cilicet  clericofl  et  tres  laicos  :  et  erant  omnes  de  privata  fiunilia  sua.  Et 
Btatuit  quod  illi  quinque  audirent  omnes  clamores  regni,  et  rectum  facerent, 
et  quod  a  Curia  Regis  non  recederent,  sed  ibi  ad  audiendum  clamorea  m 

hominum  remanerent,  ita  ut,  si  aliqua  quaestio  inter  ooa  Ncxfo^X.  c^;&aa  \«t  ^ 

eos  ad  finem  duci  non  posset,  auditui  reglo  pnweaeniaxtXMX  «^i  «^c:^  «s^  ^^ 
gupientiaribiu  regni  placeret  terminaretur.' 
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RwOnto  entered  into  thd  phoe  Maigned  in  iifS  to  tbe  tiw^  jaigm 
retained  in  theOnria;  * theee  nx  are  the  jnsticea  oonslitiiied  in 
the  Curia  Begia  to  hear  the  oomplainta  of  the  peopb^:'  whj 
the  curcoit  moat  remote  from  the  capital  waa  aaaignad  to  thaai 
we  are  not  told,  bat  aa  the  whole  bnaineaa  of  the  eyre  waa  oon- 
dnded  between  April  i  and  Angnat  ay,  there  could  IwTe  been 
no  inanperable  diffiedty. 

This  ia  the  laat  notice  of  the  conatitotum  of  tlie  Curia  Begb 
which  the  hiatoriana  of  Hieniya  reign  haTe  proaerved  to  iia:  aad 
the  modificationa  which  are  traceable  in  zeeorda  from  ihia  point 
to  the  date  of  Magna  Carta  are  of  peraonal  rather  than  Uffl 
importance.  The  work  of  GlanviU  fomiahea  na  with  die  ralei 
of  procednre;  the  Botnli  Curiae  Begia  which  bqgin  in  1194 
afford  a  record  of  the  actual  buaineaa  done,  and  the  namea  of  the 
judges  employed  are  discoverable  from  theae  and  other  reoorda. 

Qeneni  oon-     So  hr  then  as  concerns  the  framework  of  the  aupreme  judi- 

the  growth    cature,  our  conclusion  for  the  present  is  this:  from   the  year 

of  the  Curia.  ,  ^  "^ 

1 1 79  sessions  of  'justitiarii  in  Banco''  are  r^olarly  held  in  the 

Curia  Regis,  nominally  but  not  actually  *  coram  r^e.'     These 

justices  are  a  selection  from  a  much  larger  staff,  before  whom 

Exchequer  business  is  done,  and  who  undertake  the  work  of  the 

circuits :  and  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  selection  was 

altered  from  time  to  time,  possibly  from  year  to  year.     Their 

work  was  to  hear  all  suits  that  were  brought  before  the  king, 

not  only  criminal  but  civil,  cases  in  which  the  revenue  or  rights 

of  the  king  were  touched,  and  cases  of  private  litigation  with 

which  the  king,  except  as  supreme  judge,  had  no  concern :  all  the 

business  in  fact  which  came  at  a  later  period  before  the  courts 

of  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleaa.     Although 

*  Bened.  i.  238  ;  R.  de  Diceto,  c.  605. 

'  Glanvill,  lib.  ii.  6 ;  viii.  c.  i ;  xi.  c.  i :  *  coram  Justitiii  Domini  Regis  in 
banco  residentibus.*  Cokeys  notion  that  by  this  seaaion  of  the  judges  the 
Common  Bench  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  meant,  is  mentioned  by  Madox 
only  to  refute  it ;  Hint.  Exch.  p.  546.  Foss  also  aivues  oonduBiveiy  against 
it ;  Judges  of  England,  ii.  161 .  See  also  Hardy^s  uitrodaction  to  the  Cloie 
Bolls,  vol.  i.  pp.  XXV.  sq.  Instances  of  Final  Concords  made  before  the 
justices  of  the  Curio,  answering  to  those  described  by  GUmvill  as  made 
before  the  iuaticea  *ycl  ^asvco^mVLV^^fc^^uidin  Hadox,  Fonnnliire  Anglioa- 
num,  pp.  a  17  w\.»  «^^  *^^  ^^"^  'BSsiR^  -^xM&^^Xrj  ^St^^&aRwAQqmmisskwi ; 
above,  p.  59B,  not©  2. 
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their  deliberations  were  not  held  in  the  king's  presence,  they  The  later 

.  divisioniof 

followed  his  person,  or  the  justiciar  in  the  king^s  absence ;  a  rule  the  courts, 
which  must  have  been  most  burdensome  to  ordinary  suitors,  and 
which  accordingly,  so  far  as  touches  private  civil  suits  or  *  com- 
munia  placita,'  was  abolished  by  Magna  Carta.  The  fixing  of 
the  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  broke  up  the  unity  of  the 
Curia  ^ ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
that  the  general  staff  was  divided  into  three  distinct  and  per- 
manent bodies  of  judges,  each  under  its  own  chief. 

But  the  court  or  courts  thus  organised  must  no  longer  be  The  court; 
regarded  as  the  last  resource  of  suitors.     The  reservation  of  audience, 
knotty  cases  to  be  decided  by  the  king  with  the  council  of  his 
wise  men ',  cases  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dialogus  de  Scac- 
cario,  included  questions  of  revenue  as  well  as  of  law  in  general ', 
continues  the  ancient  personal  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign.   The 
very  act  that  seems  to  give  stability  and  consistency  to  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Curia,  reduces  it  to  a  lower  rank. 
The  judicial  supremacy  of  the  king  is  not  limited  or  fettered  by  The  judicM 
the  new  rule ;  it  has  thrown  off  an  offshoot,  or,  as  the  astro-  of  the  king 
nomical  theorists  would  say,  a  nebulous  envelope,  which  has  rolled 
up  into  a  compact  body,  but  the  old  nucleus  of  light  remains  un- 
impaired.    The  royal  justice,  diffused  through  the  close  personal 
council*,  or  tempered  and  adapted  by  royal  grace  and  equity 
under  the  pen  of  the  chancellor^,  or  exercised  in  the  national 

'  By  the  seventeenth  article  of  Magna  Carta.  The  Provisions  of  the 
Exchequer,  i  a  £dw.  I,  and  the  Articuli  super  Cartas,  28  Edw.  I,  c.  4,  forbid 
Common  Pleas  to  be  holden  henceforth  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  Above,  p.  601 .  The  same  principle  is  stated  in  the  Articles  of  the  Assize 
of  Northampton :  '  Nisi  tarn  grandis  sit  querela  quod  non  possit  deduci  sine 
domino  rege,  vel  talis  quam  justitiae  ei  reportent  pro  dubitatione  sua.' 

'  Dialogus,  i.  c.  8 :  'Si  . .  .  fieri  contlgerit,  ut  inter  ipsos  majores  dissensi- 
onis  oriatur  oocasio  . .  ,  horum  omnium  oognitio  ipsi  principi  reservabitur.* 

*  See  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Essay  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Council,  and  Dicey 's  Essay  on  the  Privy  CounciL 

*  The  growth  of  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction  does  not  taM  within  the 
present  period ;  but  the  increased  importance  of  his  position  is  remarkable, 
and  the  germ  of  his  future  functions  was  in  being  already.  William  Fitz- 
Stephen,  who  was  one  of  Becket's  clerks,  writes  thus :  *  Cancellarii  Angliae 
est  ut  secundus  a  rege  in  regno  habeatur,  ut  altera  parte  sigilli  regii^  o^od 
et  ad  ejus  pertinet  custodiam,  propria  signet  maiidsAAb  \  \)X  cv^kS^  'tc^^  Va. 
ipsiuB  sit  dispomtione  et  cura,  ut  vacantea  aitQ^«!g(\Bco^»XA9A,  Q^\Ms»^»iuo?^ 
abb^tiaB  et  baroniaa  cadentes  in  mana  regia  i^M  Bwasv^Vk^  «\i  QotsaR^^«^^»^  ^'^ 
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uBomUy  u  in  tlui  uMdoit  witsntgono^  or  onwBdntod  in  Iki 
hands  of  an  irTeipoiuibl«  ezMutiTB  is  the  8tv  Chambar,  haa  tat 
man;  generations  and  in  many  Tirioos  fimu  to  aMOrt  ib 
vitali^,  onimpaired  by  ita  sacoeanre  emanatioDB. 

In  tradng  the  hiatorj  of  the  oentral  jndioatui*  vb  have  had 
to  anticipate  tiie  leading  points  of  intereat  in  the  denlopmeBt 
of  the  yiutatorial  jnriidiction.  The  wh<^  maj  1m  bridtf 
nunmed  up.  The  eircmta  of  the  rqjal  offioen  (br  fiaeal  aad 
judicial  purposes,  which  we  han  traeed  in  the  rngn  uS  Hmy  I, 
continue  to  hsTe  the  same  charaoter  under  HiBni7lI,ilwindiciil 
forms  following  rather  than  preoeding  tlw  fiaoel.  In  xi66  the 
itinerant  court  reoeiTes  new  and  ftill  instmetioBa  fmm  ths 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  but  it  is  still  the  Ooria  Begia  in  jamiiw. 
>  a  great  part  of  the  work  being  done  \ij  the  aheiifi\  In  1176 
.  six  drcoits  are  formed,  eighteen  jndgea  are  specdally  told  off  ia 
six  detachments,  as  had  been  done  in  the  fiscal  iter  of  1 173:  in 
1178,  1179,  and  1180  there  seem  to  be  four  circuits,  and  the 
arrangemeotB  in  the  later  years  vary  between  two  and  bIx. 
Under  Richard  wc  have  Etill  further  modifications,  and  the  same 
in  the  early  years  of  John,  none  of  them  however  involving  a  new 
principle  of  contitruction,  but  all  perhaps  implying  a  restriction 

omiiibuB  rcg^i  odsit  coneiliia.  ut  etiam  Don  vacatiu  acoedat;  ut  omni* 
Aigillifbri  regii  clerici  bui  monu  idguentur,  omnia  cuiceUarii  oonoilio  (^ 
pauaatur ;  item  ut,  Bufiraguitibufi  ei  per  Dei  gntiam  vitao  merftii,  doq 
moriatur  oiai  archiepiscojiua  aut  epiecopua,  ai  voluarit.  Inde  eat  quod  csn- 
eellaiia  cmeDda  non  eat.'  V.  S.  Thorn,  i.  i8G.  The  DiaJoguB  da  Scscoacio 
represents  the  justiciar  u  '  primuB  poat  n^m ;'  the  tenn  'aecundiu  a 
rege'  probably  meaiu  next  after  the  justiciar  ;  the  form  ia  firequentlj  mad 
b;  Becket'e  frienda.  The  IHalogua  (lib.  i.  c,  5)  oonfinua  miMt  of  the  atate- 
mcnta  of  the  biographer  juat  cited ;  nolhing  ia  done  without  hia  cmueDt 
and  advice  either  in  the  Curia  or  in  the  Eicheqaer;  ha  hu  chaigv  at  tha 
royal  »eal,  aealing  it  up  into  its  loculua  or  piii8%  whiah  Is  kept  by  the 
treasurer. 

The  statement  that  the  chancer;  ia  not  ptirchaaeable  is  disproved  bv 
some  important  e^tcuptiona.  See  above,  pp.  3S4,  497.  His  ^t  that  tta 
chancellor  was  always  in  attendance  on  the  king  led  to  the  petition!  for 
royal  grace  and  &vour  bein^;  entruated  to  him,  fiiM  for  ciutody,  uul 
afterwarda  for  hearing.  Hence  aroee  the  equitable  juriadictioii  by  whicb 
he  remedied  the  ■  BUinmum  jub'  of  the  comnion  law  or  promiaed  reniedis  in 
cases  which  were  not  provided  for  by  the  common  lawjen. 

'  The  action  of  a  juatice  itinerant  at  Bedfcnd  in  1163  waa  one  of  the 
DTOunda  ofitiB  i^usTT«\'\>cMit«D.S^wi'uBi>&d6eQket:  the  jndge  waa  SimoD 
Fitz-Polw,  wfco^uA'je»ai!i^jo^i6iiiCTffi*'^*fiSi»46aaii«<i-<f«i»  balore. 
Jlog.  Pont.  S.  T.  C.  \.  \^A- 
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of  the  local  juriBdictions  of  the  sheriff  and  the  shire-moot^    At  itinerant 

.  Juitioet. 

last,  in  the  eighteenth  clause  of  Magna  Carta,  the  king  under- 
takes to  send  two  justices  four  times  a  year  to  take  the  assizes 
of  Mort  d'ancester,  Novel  disseisin,  and  Darrein  presentment. 
This  arrangement  proved  no  doubt  far  too  burdensome  to  be 
continued,  but  the  changes  indicated  in  the  re-issues  of  the 
Charter  and  carried  into  effect  in  periodical  iters  of  the  judges 
lie  beyond  our  present  inquiry.  The  justices  of  the  year 
1 1 76  are  the  first  to  whom  the  name  JusiUiarii  Itinerantes  is 
given  in  the  Pipe  Bolls  :  the  commissioners  of  1 1 70  are  called 
Barones  errarUea:  *  perlustrantes  judices'  is  the  term  used  by 
the  author  of  Dialogus ;  the  sheriffs  were  the  *  errantes  justitiae' 
known  to  John  of  Salisbury  in  11S9.  The  various  applications 
of  the  terms  may  mark  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  a 
system  by  which  the  sheriffs  were  deprived  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  their  functions. 

The  visits  of  the  itinerant  justices  form  the  link  between  the  The  ooorti 

1  .  of  those  jut- 

Curia  Eegis  and  the  Shire-moot,  between  royal  and  popular  tioesareftil] 

county 

justice,  between  the  old  system  and  the  new.  The  courts  inoourtt. 
which  they  preside  are  the  ancient  county  courts,  under  new 
conditions,  but  substantially  identical  with  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  The  full  shire -moot  consists,  as  before,  of  all  the 
lords  of  land  and  their  stewards,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
townships,  the  parish  priest,  the  reeve  and  four  men  from  each ; 
but  the  times  of  meeting,  the  sphere  of  business,  and  the  nature 
of  procedure  during  the  period  before  us  have  undergone  great 
and  significant  changes,  some  of  which  can  be  minutely  traced, 
whilst  others  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  conjecture. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  shire-moot  was  held  twice  a  year :  the  J^^f^u^ 
county  court  of  Henry  I  was  held  as  it  had  been  in  Kingco^jy 
Edward's  days,  that  is,  according  to  the  *  Leges  Henrici  I,'  twice 
a  year  still.  Yet  in  the  confirmation  of  the  Ghreat  Charter, 
issued  by  Henry  III  in  12 17,  it  is  ordered  that  the  county  court 
shall  meet  not  more  than  once  a  month,  or  less  frequently  where 
such  haa  been  the  custom.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  da^ 

*  Above,  pp.  S^5^- 
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or  the  causeB  of  ho  great  &  cLauge.  Possibly  the  BheriBs  had 
abused  their  power  of  Bummoning  Bi)eciaJ  meetings  and  of  fining 
absentees  ;  a  CHstoro  which  comes  into  prominence  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  iiii<I  which  shows  that  it  was  the  direct  interest 
of  the  sberiffa  to  multiply  the  occasions  of  summons.  Possibly 
it  may  have  arusen  from  the  increase  of  bmnness  under  the  new 
system  of  writs  and  assizes,  which  isvolvcd  the  Irequeat  adjourn- 
meat  of  the  court  for  abort  terms :  possibly  from  on  earlier  usage 
hy  which  the  practice  of  the  county  court  was  Bssimilat^d  to 
that  of  the  hundred  with  the  special  object  of  deferminiug  euit« 
betweeu  litigaots  from  different  hundreds  or  liberties.  Or  it 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  more 
important  suits  from  the  Bbirt-moot,  the  natural  result  of  which 
would  be  the  increase  of  the  number  of  less  important  tQectings 
for  the  convenience  of  petty  suitors. 
itotliHu  The  power  pf  (he  sberifT,  nc,'ain.  bnil  been  very  miicb  liinifed, 
oft^ibwis.  not  only  by  the  course  of  political  events  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  hut  by  the  process  of  centering  the  admioiatration  of 
justice  in  the  hands  of  the  itinerant  justices  and  the  Curia 
Begis, — a  process  the  stages  of  which  may  be  more  easily  tiaced. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  sberi&  were  the  '  erraotes 
justitiac,'  only  occasionally  superseded  and  superintended  by  the 
itinerant  justices.  As  aheri^,  probably,  they  presided  in  the 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  suitors  were  the  judges,  and 
were  answerable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  :  as  royal 
justices  tbey  acted  under  special  writ,  managed  the  pleas  of  tiie 
Crown,  and  conducted  the  toum  and  leet,  or  the  cou]ls  which 
were  afterwards  so  called.  In  1 1 66  they  were  still  in  the  same 
position ;  the  itinerant  justices  by  themselves,  and  the  sberiffi  by 
themselves,  received  and  acted  on  the  presentment  of  the  grand 
juries.  But  from  1 170,  after  tbe  great  inquest  into  their  exac- 
tions', their  authority  is  more  and  more  limited.  Id  the  Assize 
of  Northampton  tbey  are  rather  servants  than  coUeagoee  of  tbe 
itinerant  justices;  in  1194  it  is  provided  tliat  they  shall  no 
more  be  justices  in  their  own  counties,  aod  tbe  electiTe  office  of 
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coroner  is  instituted  to  relieve  tbem  from  the  duty  of  keeping  The  sheriff 
the  pleas  of  the  Crown ^  In  1 195  the  duty  of  receiving  the  oath  holdpieas 0 
of  the  peace  is  laid,  not  on  the  sheriffs,  hut  on  knights  assigned 
in  each  county,  the  duty  of  the  sheriffs  being  only  to  receive  and 
keep  the  criminals  taken  by  these  knights  until  the  coming  of 
the  justices.  In  12 15  the  barons  propose  that  the  sheriffs  shall 
no  longer  meddle  with  the  pleas  of  the  Grown,  without  the 
coroners^ ;  whilst  the  Great  Gharter,  in  the  clause  founded  on 
that  proposal,  forbids  either  sheriff  or  coroner  to  hold  such  pleas 
at  all.  "We  may  question  whether  these  regulations  were  strictly 
observed,  especially  as  before  the  year  1258  the  sheriffs  seem  to 
be  as  powerful  as  ever,  but  they  show  a  distinct  policy  of  sub- 
stituting the  action  of  the  justices  for  that  of  the  sheriffs,  a 
policy  which  might  have  led  to  judicial  absolutism  were  it  not 
that  the  growing  institution  of  trial  by  jury  vested  in  the  free- 
men of  the  county  far  more  legal  power  than  it  took  away  from 
the  sheriffs.  These  officers  too  had  long  ceased  even  remotely 
to  represent  the  local  feeling  or  interest. 

The  shire-moot  which  assembled  to  meet  the  itinerant  judges  The  ftiUest 

*  oounty 

was,  however,  a  much  more   complete   representation  of  the  court  held 

,  byfcheitine 

county  than  the  ordinary  county  court  which  assembled  from  rant  Jus- 
month  to  month.  The  great  franchises,  liberties,  and  manors 
which  by  their  tenure  were  exempted  from  shire-moot  and 
hundred  were,  before  these  visitors,  on  equal  terms  with  the 
freeholders  of  the  geldable,  as  the  portion  of  the  county  was 
called,  which  had  not  fallen  into  the  franchises.  Not  even  the 
tenants  of  a  great  escheat  in  the  royal  hands  escaped  the  obli- 
gation to  attend  their  visitation'.  The  representation  was 
thoroughly  organised  :  side  by  side  with  the  reeve  and  four 
men  of  the  rural  townships  appeared  the  twelve  legal  men  of 
each  of  the  chartered  boroughs  which  owed  no  suit  to  the 
ordinary  county  court*.     In  the  formation  of  the  jury  of  pre- 

*  Above,  p.  505. 

'  Articles  of  the  Barons,  art.  14 ;  Magna  Carta,  art.  34. 

'  Assize  of  Clarendon,  art.  9,  11.  4 

*  Charter  of  Dunwich,   Select  Charten,  p.  y>v     OM^«a»  <A  "^.^^o^.^ 
StatutcB  of  the  RmUm,  i.  223.     Instancea  of  t\i\»  %ot\.  ot  T«gw«eQ^a^as«^'w^^ 

£vm  the  Asaze  BoUb  will  be  found  in  "Eyto^E  "Hii^rj  ol  ^SsfiPiVfiKaskVS^ 
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™^mi^  Bcntroent  the  aame  principle  ia  as  clear ;  each  faundrexi  snppties 
twelve  legal  men,  and  each  township  four,  to  make  report  to  tie 
.  justices   under   tlie  Aesi/e  of  Clarendoa,  And   iu  1194  twelve 

knightB  from  each  hundred  anewer  for  their  hondred  under  all 
the  articles  of  the  eyre,  whether  criminal,  civil,  or  fiscal ',  The 
court  thus  strengthened  and  eoneolidated,  is  adopted  by  the 
royal  ofGcen  as  an  instrument  to  be  used  for  other  purpoees. 
All  who  are  bound  to  attend  before  the  itinerant  justices  are 
compelled  to  attend  the  forest  courts';  and  they  probably  form 
the  '  plenuB  eomitatus'  which  elects,  according  to  Magna  Carta, 
the  knights  who  are  to  take  the  assizes,  and  (he  twelve  knights 
irho  arc  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  which  Magna  Carta  was 
itsoffied  to  reform. 
I  164.  It  is  in  the  new  system  of  recognition,  assisei;,  and  pre- 
'  nntments  by  jury  that  we  find  the  most  distinct  traces  of  the 
■  growth  of  Ihc  (iriiicii'lp  of  ropri>Knfatioii  ;  and  tliis  in  three  wavs. 
*  In  the  first  place,  the  institution  of  the  jury  was  itself  based  on 
a  representative  idea ;  the  jurors,  to  whatever  fact  or  in  whatever 
capacity  they  swore,  declared  the  report  of  the  community  as  to 
the  fact  in  question.  In  the  second  place,  the  method  of  inquest 
was  in  England  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  procedure 
of  the  shire-moot,  and  thus  the  inquisitorial  process,  whether  its 
object  was  the  recognition  of  a  right  or  the  presentment  of 
a  criminal,  was  from  tbe  moment  of  its  introduction  carried  on 
in  association  with  the  previously  existing  representative  in- 
stitutions, such  as  were  the  reeve  and  four  best  men,  the  twelve 
senior  thcgns,  and  the  later  developments  of  the  same  practice 
which  have  been  just  enumerated  iu  our  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  county  court  and  the  usage  of  legal  assessment.  In  the 
third  place,  the  particular  expedients  adopted  for  the  reflation 

eoiuddenble  Dambcni.  Writa  of  Henry  HI,  from  1117  unmnlB,  ate  fooud 
among  the  Close  RoUi.  orderjag  the  summoiiB  to  the  oounty  court  to  b« 

addressed  to  *  Mcbbiahopa,  bishops,  Bbbota.  prion,  earU,  banma,  kniglil% 
and  teeholden ;  four  meo  of  Kicti  townsbip  and  twelve  burglien  of  ewA 
borough  to  meet  the  juatioea.'  Bot.  CI.  i.  3S0,  403,  473,  476;  Sdect 
Charters,  p.  jw. 

'  Hovadan,  iii,  -At ;  Aktio,-?,  ep',. 

Foreit»,art  a  ;  Asbmo^  i'jn*''^^"^'^-*'^**'^^''''"**''*-*^ 
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of  the  inquests  payed  the  way  in  a  remarkable  manner  for  the 
system  of  county  representation  in  the  parliament  as  we  saw  it 
exemplified  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  appearance  in  the  reign 
of  John.  The  use  of  election  and  representation  in  the  courts 
of  law  furnished  a  precedent  for  the  representation  of  the 
county  by  two  sworn  knights  in  the  national  council.  On  each 
of  these  heads  some  detail  is  necessary  which  may  throw  light 
incidentally  on  some  kindred  points  of  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Jury  has  been  treated  by  various  writers  Trial  by  jury 
from  every  possible  point  of  view  ^ :  its  natural  origin,  its  his-  tretOed. 
torical  development,  the  moral  ideas  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
the  rational  analysis  of  its  legal  force,  have  all  been  discussed 
many  times  over  with  all  the  apparatus  of  learning  and  the 
acute  penetration  of  philosophical  research.  Some  of  these 
aspects  are  foreign  to  our  present  inquiry.  Yet  the  institution 
is  of  so  great  interest  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations  that 
some  notice  of  it  is  indispensable. 

We  have  sketched,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  this  work,  the  forma-  Modes  of 
tion  of  the  primitive  G-erman  courts:    they  were  tribunals  of  the  German 
fully  qualified  members  of  the  community,  a  selection  it  might 
be  from  a  body  of  equally  competent  companions,  able  to  declare 
the  law  or  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  decide  what,  according 
to  that  custom,  should  be  done  in  the  particular  case  brought 
before  them.     They  were  not  set  to  decide  what  was  the  truth  of 
facts,  but  to  determine  what  action  was  to  be  taken  upon  proof 
given.     The  proof  was  itself  furnished  by  three  means^  the  oaths  Oaths, 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit  and  their  compurgators,  the  production  ordeaL 
of  witnesses,  and  the  use  of  the  ordeal :  the  practice  of  trial  by 
battle  being  a  sort  of  ultimate  expedient  to  obtain  a  practical 
decision,  an  expedient  partly  akin  to  the  ordeal  as  a  judgment 
of  Gk)d,  and  partly  based  on  the  idea  that  where  legal  measures 
had  failed  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  primitive  law  of  force, 
— the  feud  or  right  of  private  war, — only  regulated  as  far  as 

^  See  Palgrave,  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth ;  Forsyth, 
History  of  Triid  by  Jury;   Biener,  das  Eoglische  Geachw<»n2L«ck%<eirtf3cv\»V 
Gneist,  Self-Govemment,  i.  74  sq. ;  K.  Maurer  m  \^e  YjnX^i«i3iaa"Vi^3c«sw^^^»'^ 
V.  pp.  180  aq,,  333  sq. ;  and  Brunner,  Entsteh^xn^  Ast  ^\rw>ai%«A<SQ^- 
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(possible  bj-  law  and  regnrd  for  the  EBving  of  lifr.  For  each  oi 
ihese  methods  of  proof  tliere  were  minute  rules  and  formalities, 
the  iDfringcment  or  Dcglect  of  which  put  tht  ofieiidcr  out  of 
court.  The  compluinant  addressed  hia  charge  to  the  ilofendant 
Tmrdinn  in  Eoleimi  traditional  form ;  the  dcfcodaut  replied  to  tlie  com- 
Mn-  plunant  hy  tui  equally  eoleinn  verlial  and  logical  contradiction. 
The  compurgators  swore,  with  joined  lianda  and  in  one  voice,  lo 
tlie  purity  and  houesty  of  the  oath  of  their  principal  '.  'Wli«r« 
the  oath  was  iuconclusivc,  the  parties  brought  their  witn^feees 
to  declare  such  knowledge  as  their  position  as  neighbours 
bad  given  them  ;  the  court  detenuiued  the  point  to  which  the 
witnesses  niuat  swear,  and  thej  swore  to  that  particular  fact'. 
They  were  not  exainiued  or  made  to  testify  all  they  knew ;  but 
ewore  to  the  fact  on  which  tbe  judges  determined  that  evidence 
should  be  taken.  If  the  wituestes  aleo  failed  the  ordeal  was  UEvd, 
And  where  tbe  defeated  party  venhired  to  iiii]nign  the  setitenw 
thus  obtained,  he  might  challenge  the  detenniaation  of  the  court 
by  appealing  the  members  of  it  to  trial  by  combat.  This  prac- 
tice, however  common  among  some  brandies  of  the  German  stock, 
was  by  no  means  universal,  and,  an  has  been  pointed  out,  was 
not  practised  among  the  native  English. 
Tbe  gem  or  In  these  most  primitive  proceedings  are  found  circumstances, 
mnWiiedm  which  on  a  superficial  view  seem  analogous  to  later  trial  by 
jury :  but  on  a  closer  inspection  they  warrant  no  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  kind.  The  ancient  judges  who  declare  the  law 
and  give  the  sentence — tbe  rachinbui^ii,  or  the  scabinl — are  not 
in  any  respect  the  jurors  of  the  modem  system,  who  Aacertain 
the  fact  by  hearing  and  balancing  evidence,  leaving  the  law 
and  sentence  to  the  presiding  magistrate  :  nor  are  tbe  ancient 
witnesses  yho  depose  to  the  precise  point  in  dispute,  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  jurors  who  have  to  inquire  the  truth  and  declare 


'  The  Anglo-Saxon  foima  of  oath  ma;  be  found  in  the  Ancient  Iavi, 
ed.  lliarpe,  pp.  76,  77.  The  onth  of  the  compurgaUir  nma  thus :  'OnUxaB 
Drihten  He  ath  in  cJsne  and  utmiiene  the  N.  swor.' 

'  The  number  of  witneesea  required  varied  Id  the  different  natioiu  ;  Uw 
SaxoD  and  Lombard  U^n  Te>\uired  two  at  least:  the  B«T*riaii,  three  v 
more:  theFr«nk.\8,T<,Mi'i«iiai^»i^'<«,«c«n^£u>lVi^!w  tta^^ortMiosif  tk 
matter  in  tiuestion.    ■BTOniiw,?>i™'B^=™^V^.  Vv. 
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the  result  of  the  inquiry,  than  to  the  modem  witnesses  who 
swear  to  speak  not  only  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but 
the  whole  truth.  The  compurgators  again  swear  to  confirm  the 
oath  of  their  principal,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  jury  but  the  fact  that  they  swear  ^     Yet  although  this  is  Yet  the  oath 

fljideviddiOB 

distinctly  the  case,  the  procedure  in  question  is  a  step  in  the  are  of  a  re.  * 

history  of  the  jury :  the  first  form  in  which  the  jury  appears  character. 

is  that  of  witness,  and  the  principle  that  gives  force  to  that 

witness  is  the  idea  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  community : 

even  the  idea  of  the  compurgatory  oath  is  not  without  the  same 

element ;  the  compurgators  must  be  possessed  of  qualities  and 

legal  qualifications  which  shall  secure  their  credibility. 

Beyond  this  stage,  modified  it  is  true  here  as  elsewhere  by  Anrio-Saxon 

different  circumstances  and  local  usages,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system 

did  not  proceed.      The  compurgation,  the  sworn  witness,  and 

the  ordeal  supplied  the  proof ;  and  the  sheriff  with  his  fellows, 

the   bishop,   the   shire-tbegns,   the  judices   and  juratores,  the 

suitors  of  the  court,  declared  the  law.      Only  in  the  law  of  The  twelve 
-r^  \    1      1   1         1*11  1  *        ^  •  1  1      thef^winthe 

Ethelred,  by  which  the  twelve  semor  thegns  m  each  wapentake  shire-moot. 

are  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely  ^,  do  we  find  the  germ  of 

a  more  advanced  system,  in  which   the   community  seems   to 

undertake  the  duty  of  prosecution:   but  the  interpretation  of 

the  passage  is  disputed,  and  its  bearing  contested,  although  it 

seems  to  imply  no  more  than  that  the  English  were  not  far  in 

arrear  of  the  Frank  jurisprudence. 

The  whole  system  of  recognition  by  sworn  inquest,  with  the  Kccognitiona 

single  exception,  if  it  be  an  exception,  which  has  just  been  intoEngiaiid 

mentioned,  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans  :  the  mans. 

laws  of  Edward,  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  fiscal  recognitions 

of  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I',  are  distinctly 

a  novelty,  a  part   of  the   procedure   of  the  newly-developed 

system  of  government.      Various  theories  have  been  invented 

for  their  origin.      Many  writers  of  authority  have  maintained 

that  the   entire  jury  system  is  indigenous  in  England,  some 


*  Forayth,  Hist,  of  Jury,  p.  83.  *  A>qo^^,  '^'^^  w^,  V#^- 

•  Above,  pp.  3S5,  394,  ^9B>. 
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deriving  it  from  Celtic  traditiun  based  on  the  princdplea  of 
Bomau  law  aod  adopted  hy  the  AiiglO'Saxoug  and  Nonu&ne  from 
the  people  they  had  conquered '.  Others  hrtve  regarded  it  a« 
a  a  pruduct  of  that  legal  geiiius  of  the  Anglo-Siixoas  of  which 
Alfred  ia  tlio  mythic  impersonation ;  or  as  derived  l)y  that 
iiatiou  ti'oiu  the  cuBtoms  of  primitive  Germany  or  from  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Danes.  Nor,  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  the 
■ystcm  of  recognition  was  introduced  from  Normiindy,  have  legal 
writers  agreed  aa  to  the  source  fivm  which  the  Normans  theia- 
eelres  derived  it.  One  scholar  luaintaiuB  that  it  waa  brought  by 
the  Norsemen  froraSoandinavia;  another  that  it  was  derived  fmm 
the  proceEses  of  the  canon  law ;  another  that  it  was  developed 
on  Gallic  soil  from  Roman  prineiples;  another  that  it  cania 
from  Asia  through  the  Crusades,  a  theory  which  has  little  tDor« 
to  recommend  it  than  the  stili  wilder  supposition  that  it  ia  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  Ijorrowed  by  the  Angh'a  und  Siixnin  from 
their  neighbours  in  Northern  Europe.  But  all  these  theories  on 
esamtnation  show  that  their  inventors  have  either  been  misled 
by  superficial  coincidences,  or  argue  on  hypothesis  only.  The 
only  piinciple  which  the  systems  on  which  the  theories  are  boilt 
have  in  common  is  the  use  of  the  oath  as  an  instrument  of 
judicial  procedure,  and  this  use  is  universal.  The  tmth  seenu 
to  be  that  the  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors  la  directly  derived 

'  AccordiDg  to  Brunner,  pp.  Tl-19,  the  origin  of  the  jorj  unong  the 
Welsh,  (una  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Angla-S&xoiu,  ia  muntoiaed  b; 
Philipp  jOn  Juries)  and  Probert  (On  the  Ancient  Laws  of  C»jiiliri») ; 
Selden,  Spelman,  Coke,  TurnBr,  PhUltpa,  aad  G.  L.  I'an  Maurvr  Tegud  it 
as  a  product  of  Anglo-Saioa  geniuB.  Of  tbe  authors  who  hold  that  it  wu 
Imported  from  primitive  Gentiany,  Brunaer  ment[ons  Baoon.  HonteHquieo. 
Blackstone,  Savigny,  and  Nicholsoo  in  the  preface  to  Willdiu'  Angli>Saxcm 
Lawa ;  WormiuB  and  Worsaae  held  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Nonemo] 
through  the  Dnnes ;  Uickea.  Reevea,  and  others,  that  it  waa  derivod  from 
the  Moisomea  through  the  Normana  of  the  Conqueat ;  and  Koorad  Maora, 
who  has  investigate  the  analogous  syatem  in  use  among  the  NOTsetnsi, 
argues  for  a  common  iVorEAAerman  origin,  &oin  which  the  principle  of  jurj 
has  been  developed  in  different  waya  b;  the  Beveral  racea  in  which  it  ii 
found.  Of  those  writeia  who  allow  that  it  ii  of  Norman  intniductioD, 
Daniels  maintained  tliat  the  Normans  found  it  existing  in  Franco  ;  HdU 
derived  it  from  the  usages  of  the  canon  law ;  Meyer  luppoaed  that  it  cams 
from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Crusades  ;  Maciejawski  claimed  it  for  the  Slaronic 
neighboure  of  "iim  Audita  tand  Saxoiia.  The  thecr;  given  in  the  text  is 
mainly  that  oETb\t^^e,W\.03R«EA«&  *a&  afi^>uKc&>^'i!bh-nnii^-«ritliip 
of  Dr.  Bnm]i«T. 
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from  the  Frank  Capitularies,  into  which  it  roaj  have  been  Thelnooe 
adopted  from  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theodosian  Code^,  tings, 
and  thus  own  some  distant  relationship  with  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence. The  Earolingian  kings  issued  instructions  to  their 
Missi  very  much  as  Henry  II  issued  instructions  to  his  itinerant 
justices,  and  they  gave  special  commissions  of  inquiry  into  fiscal 
and  judicial  matters  to  be  answered  by  the  oath  of  sworn  wit- 
nesses in  the  district  court'.  These  answers  then  embodied 
the  belief  or  knowledge  of  the  local  court  as  representing  the 
community,  every  qualified  member  of  the  community  being 
a  member  also  of  the  court.  The  persistence  of  the  inquisitorial 
system  is  proved  not  only  by  Norman  charters  and  customs,  but 

'  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  p.  371  ;  Bninner,  p.  87.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  the  Theodosian  Code  are  cited  by  Brunner :  *  Super 
▼acantibus  ac  caducis . . .  certi  etiam  dirigantor  qui  cuncta  solerter  inquirant 
et  cujus  fuerint  facultates,  et  si  nemo  eas  sibi  jure  nititur  retentare.  Ac 
si  lociun  fisco  factum  esse  claruerit  occupatis  prius  bonis  et  rerum  omnium 
descriptione  perfecta  .  .  .'  Cod.  Theod.  x.  10. 1. 1 1.  'Ex privatoram . . . sol- 
licitudine  contractuum . . .  illis . . .  personis  a  quibus  publid  munerifl  injuncta 
curantur,  nullum  fomitem  calumniae  patimur  litis  accendi.  Cur  enim 
continentiam  venditionis  alienae  inquisitlo  palatina  rimeturt'    Ibid.  1.  39. 

'  The  following  instances  show  that  this  usage  was  i4)plied  primarily  to 
cases  in  which  the  royal  interests  were  concerned,  and  that  the  witnesses 
supplied  the  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood  :  *  Item  volumus  ut  omnia  inqui- 
sitio  quae  de  rebus  ad  jus  fisci  nostri  pertinentibus  Csu^ienda  est,  non  per 
testes  qui  producti  fuerint  sed  per  illos  qui  in  eo  comitatu  meliores  et  vera- 
ciores  esse  cognoscuntur,  per  illorum  testimoniiun  inquisitio  fiat,  et  juxta 
quod  illi  inde  testificati  fuerint  vel  contineantur  vel  reddantur.'  Capit.  839. 
§  3.  '  Ut  pagenses  per  sacramentum  aliorum  hominum  causas  non  inquiran- 
tur  nisi  tantum  dominicas.'  Capit.  819.  §  I  ;  Brunner,  p.  88;  Baluse,  i. 
p.  409.  '  Ut  in  omni  comitatu  hi  qui  meliores  et  veradores  inveniri  poesunt 
eligantur  a  missis  nostris  ad  inquidtiones  fiEhdendas  et  rd  veritatem  dicen- 
dam  et  ut  adjutores  comitum  dnt  ad  justitias  fadendas.*  Baluze,  L  449. 
The  best  instances  for  comparison  are  the  Asdzes  of  Clarendon  and 
Northampton,  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffii,  and  the  Capitula  of  11 94 ;  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  capitula  data  missis  in  803,  e.g.  'de  fidelitate  jusju- 
randum  ut  onmes  repromittant ; '  Baluze,  i.  367.  '  Inquiratur  qui  simt  qui 
dcbent  domino  regi  homagium  et  non  fecerunt  ;*  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  art.  xi. 
*Item  justitiae  capiant  domini  regis  fidelitates;*  Ass.  Northampt.  art.  5. 
Or  again  on  the  subject  of  criminals,  fugitives,  strangers,  forgers,  the  effects 
of  war,  abundant  ooinddences  of  the  most  striking  character  will  be  found 
in  the  capitularies  of  803,  806,  8x9,  839,  854,  860,  865.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  capitulary  of  868  is  in  dose  paralld  wiUi  the  instructions  for 
the  Domesday  Inquest :  '  Inquirant  quoque  quot  (oanonid,  etc.)  tempore 
avi  nostri  Kiuroli  et  domini  genitoris  noetri  Hludovid  unoquoque  in  loco 
luerint  et  quot  modo  sint ;  et  ubi  loca  a  Nortmannis  nve  a  quibuslibet  aliis 
destructa  et  penitus  adnullata,  quot  ibi  nunc  pToig^«t  ^^^\\AX«saiTCir!afik  ^ 
devaata^onem  eomndem  oonstitui  vel  or^nan  ^fcw&nx  \^  "fiiB^MaA^  vi.  ^V^* 


iMiuat  by  the  esietenca  of  the  kindred  principle,  imdevelopod  iuileed 

or-        and  early  forgotten,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  rest  of  Fmnco'. 

Kaiv-     Tlie  order  to  hold  such  inquest  was  a  rojal,  or  in  Nomiand/ 

l"         a.  ducal  i)rivilege,  although  it  was  executed  by  the  ordinary  lucal 

officers;  primarily  it  was  employed  to  oscerbiin  the  rights  nwi 

iuteref<t8  of  the  Crowu ;  by  special  favour  permission  was  ob- 

t&iued  to  u^e  it  iu  the  coucems  of  the  ebnrcbe«  luid  of  private 

individual B*.     Eveu   under  this  system  the  sworn  recoguittir! 

were  rather  witnesses  than  judges ;  they  swore  to  facts  within 

I  tfaeir  own  knowledge ;  the  magistrate  to  whom  the  inquiry  wss 

Lv     entrusted  was  the  inquirer,  and  he  inquired  throagli  the  oath 

'  of  men  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  nnd  selected  in  coasequeoce 

of  their  cimracter  and  local  knowledge, 
iwuihs      Such  was  the  instrument  whicli,  inti'odaced  in  its  rough  «»•  I 
™y'jiiry-  pUeity  at  the  Conquest,  was  developed  by  the  lawyers  of  th*  ' 
Plantagpiiet   ]ieriod  info  the    luoderii   Iriiil  by  jury.      Henry  H 
expanded  and  consolidated  the  syatem  so  much  that  he  was  not 
uonaturalty  regarded  as  the  founder  of  it  in  its  English  character. 
From  being  an  exceptional  favonr,  it  became  under  his  hand  a 
part  of  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  a  resource  which  was  open  to 

'  Ths  conduuaDce  of  the  syitein  in  Fnnee  Irom  the  Karolingikn  tima 
and  ihrougb  the  NunDan  period  i»  proved  by  Dr.  Brunner  in  hU  work  ta 
frequently  referred  to  above.  The  moat  curious  pbBeaomencH)  in  conueiioB 
witb  it  ii  the  &ct  that  it  wan  only  on  Engliih  soil  that  il  gained  mac^ 
ilevelopment,  the  Nonnui  lawyeie  seeing  themselves  rapidly  outstripped  bj 
those  of  England,  and  the  inBtitution  vrilheong  awaj  in  the  reat  of  France 
imtil  it  became  extinct. 

*  The  coincidencea  between  the  practice  described  by  GUaviU  aai\  the 
usageH  <if  the  Great  Codtiimier  of  Nonnatidj  have  of  coiirsa  led  to  tm 
opposite  theorieti ;  one  that  the  Norman  usage  was  a  foulty  imitation  of 
the  English ;  the  other  that  the  syBtem  was  transplanted  full-grown  fniin 
Nonnandy  to  England.  Neither  is  true  ;  the  system  of  reoOKnitian  eiist«(l 
in  Nonnandy  before  it  was  brought  to  England,  but  it  was  developed  is 
England,  and  that  devetopmetit  probably  had  a  reflex  influence  on  Ncr 
mandy.  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppcae  that  ths  Great  CoQtiiinier  afToidi 
an  exact  picture  of  the  Normandy  even  of  Hem?  II's  reign,  much  men 
that  the  Engliah  sygtem  developed  froui  a  germ  which  is  repivsented  bj 
the  Great  Coatumier.  There  are  liowevei  in  the  minute  legal  peculiaHtica 
of  the  Norman  recognitionx  as  described  ID  that  work,  signs  of  a  primitiTe 
churacter,  a  siinplii:ity  and  gensial  applicability  which  seem  to  ehow  that 
it  hod  been  naturalised  there  in  a  much  aorher  form  than  it  waa  in 
England,  and  this  coniinnH  the  historical  and  documentary  evidence.  Hm 
whole  subject  ia  inteiwSMift,  ^"A  iJ.  la-iAst*  ».  ^w^  afaii.M\-^  of  aunnta 
legal  det«li  wMoh  liaia  ver^  ii^\.  <s™iu«isiB,  -wviii  wk  '^!t«»i>i.-'«,s,^£»,_. 
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every  suitor.     The  recognitions  are  mentioned  by  Ralph  Niger  ^  Becopii- 
as  one  of  his  expedients  of  tyranny ;  by  Ranulf  Glanvill  as  a  said  to  be 
boon  conferred  by  royal  benevolence  on  the  people,  and  with  the  of  flenry  ] 
counsel  and  consent  of  the  nobles.     John,  in  a  charter  granted     , 
to  the  church  of  Beverley,  forbids  that  the  rights  of  that  church 
should  be  damaged  by  assizes  or  recognitions,  and  adds  that  the 
pleas  shall  be  held  in  the  court  of  the  provost  as  they  were  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I,  before  recognitions  or  assizes  had  been 
ordained  in  the  kingdom*.      So  early  had  Henry  II  acquired 
the  fame  of  having  instituted  the  system,  which  he  had  indeed 
remodelled  and  made  a  part  of  the  common  right  of  his  subjects, 
but  which  had  certainly  existed  under  his  four  predecessors. 

The  application  of  the  principle  to  legal  matters — for  we  have  His  uae  ol 
already  noticed  its  fiscal  use — may  be  placed  under  two  heads  :  assizes, 
the  inquest  in  civil   matters  exemplified   in   the  Great  Assize 
and  in  the  Assizes  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d'ancester.  Darrein 
presentment,  and  others  ;   and  the  inquest  of  presentment  in 
criminal  matters,  which  appears  in  the  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and 
Northampton.     The  Great  Assize  was,  according  to  Glanvill,  a  Th«  Great 
royal  boon  by  which  wholesome  provision  was  made  for  the  lives 
of  men  and  the  integrity  of  the  State,  so  that  in  maintaining 
their  right  to  the  possession  of  their  freeholds  the  suitors  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  trial  by  battle.     This 
institution  proceeds  from  the  highest  equity,  for  the  right  which 
after  much  and  long  delay  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  proved  by 
battle,  is  by  the  beneficial  use  of  this  constitution  more  rapidly 
and  more  conveniently  demonstrated'.     It  is  in  fact  the  most  An  eqnitai 

.   .  ...  .      institutioi] 

distinct  mark  of  the  original  equity  with  which  the  royal  juris- 
diction, as  civilisation  and  legal  knowledge  advanced,  was  applied 
to  remedy  the  evils  inherent  in  the  rough  and  indiscriminating 
formality  of  the  popular  tribunals :  such  the  inquest  had  been 
under  the  Karolings,  such  was  the  recognition  or  assize  imder 

^  Above,  p.  49a,  note  i. 

'  '  Ubi  placita  inde  fuenint  et  esse  oonsuevenint  tempore  regis  Henrici 
patria  noetri  vel  tempore  Henrici  regis  avi  patris  nostri,  antequam  reoog- 
nitioneB  vel  asaisae  in  regno  nostro  eesent  oonstitutae  . .  .  d  .  .  8«  Oct.  anno  ^ 

regni  nostri  quarto.'    Houard,  Anciennea  LiobL,  11. 1%%. 

'  GlanrUl,  deLegibua,  ii.  7;  above,  p.  575. 


Conatitutienat  Sisiorj.  [chaIl 

IT  tbe  Plantagenets.  The  trial  by  battle  was  in  Eng^Iand  an  in- 
novation ;  it  woa  one  from  which  the  Engtish  recoiled  as  •» 
iastnimcut  associated  with  tjTaunj',  if  not  devised  for  the  par- 
poses  of  tyrants;  and  the  charters  of  the  boroughs  fregaentlf 
contain  a  provision,  dearly  bought  no  doubt  but  greatly  vnlue^ 
that  the  burghers  shall  not  be  liable  to  its  use*.  In  tlie  plsM 
of  this  Ijarbarons  foreign  custom,  the  following  machinery  if- 
applied ;  the  ]iDBSCBSor  of  the  freehold  in  dispute  applies  to  thl 
Curia  R«gis  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  until  I 
recognition  has  taken  place  as  to  the  right  of  the  claimant': 
and  thereupon  a  writ  is  issued  to  the  sheriff  to  that  effect.  Tfafr 
party  in  poseeseion  is  thus  said  to  have  placed  hitoself  on  Hn 
assize  ;  and  the  next  step  is  token  by  the  claimant,  who  demandl 
a  writ  by  which  four  lawful  knights  of  the  county  or  ueighbonp- 
hood  shall  be  empowered  to  choose  twelve  lawful  knights  of  tha 
same  neighbourhood,  who  shall  declare  on  oath  which  of  the  two 
litigants  hns  the  greater  right  to  the  land  in  tiuostion'.  The 
writ  accordingly  is  issued,  addressed  to  the  Bheriff,  direcdif 
him  to  summon  four  knights  to  appear  at  Westminster  to  choose 
the  twelve.  They  appear  in  due  course,  and  under  oath  nominate 
the  twelve  recognitors,  who  are  then  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  king  or  bis  justices  prepared  to  make  their  declaration*.  On 
the  day  fixed  they  present  themselves,  and  the  suit  proceeds; 
if  the  twelve  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  dispute 
and  are  unanimous,  the  transaction  is  complete ;  they  are  swon 

uitbe  'that  they  will  not  speak  falsehood  nor  conceal  truth'  according 
to  knowledge  gained  by  eye-witness  or  'by  the  worda  of  their 
fathers  and  by  such  words  as  they  are  bound  to  have  sadi  con- 
fidence in  as  if  they  were  their  ownV  The  dedaration  made, 
tbe  sentence  is  issued.  If  however  the  twelve  knights  or  any 
of  them  are  ignorant,  or  if  they  disagree,  others  are  to  be  called 
in  who  have  the  requisite  information ;  and  when  the  complete 
number  of  twelve  unanimous  witnesaee  will  depose  to  the  &ct. 


>  See  the  Clutrter  of  Londoti,  Select  Cbarten,  p.  103:  WimJietttt,  th. 
p.  157 ;  LincnlD,  ib.  p.  158  j  above,  p.  415,  note  i. 
»  GUnvUl,  ii.  7.  "TmA.^.io. 

IKd.C.  u.  --BJA-^xv 
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their  verdict  is  of  the  same  account.     The  proceedings  in  the  Other 
other  assizes  are  of  the  same  kind,  save  that  the  twelve  recognitors 
are  nominated  by  the  sheriff  himself  without  the  intervention  of 
the  four  knights  electors  ^ 

The  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  Great  Assize  is  un-  ^^^'^'f"^ 
known;  but  the  use  of  recognition  bv  twelve  sworn  witnesses  the ituienu 

jlUwlOQS* 

is  prescribed  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  for  cases  of  dis- 
pute as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure '.  It  there  appears  as  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  'capitalis  justitia.'  From  Glanvill  it  is  clear 
that  such  litigation  might  be  transacted  before  the  itinerant 
justices;  and  the  Assize  of  Northampton  of  11 76  places  among 
the  agenda  of  the  eyre  recognitions  of  the  seisin  of  heirs,  and 
of  '  disseisin  upon  the  assize/  under  which  descriptions  we  may 
detect  the  cases  of  Mort  d'ancester  and  Novel  disseisin'.  In  1 194 
the  grand  jury  of  the  hundred  are  empowered  to  act  on  all  the 
business  of  the  session,  in  which  are  included  all  recognitions 
and  assizes  ordered  by  the  king's  writ,  and  even  recognitions 
under  the  Great  Assize  where  the  property  in  dispute  is  worth 
five  pounds  a  year  or  less\  In  1198  the  sum  is  raised  to  ten 
pounds,  and  the  elections  under  the  Great  Assize  are  to  be  made 
before  the  itinerant  justices.  The  great  charter  of  John  likewise 
retains  the  three  recognitions  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mort  d'ancester, 
and  Darrein  presentment,  to  be  heard  in  the  quarterly  county 
courts  by  the  justices  and  four  chosen  knights ' :  and  the  charter 
of  1217  orders  the  same  rule  to  be  observed  once  a  year',  except 
in  cases  of  Darrein  presentment,  which  are  reserved  for  the 
justices  of  the  bench.  The  recognitions  have  become  a  per- 
manent and  regular  part  of  the  county  business. 

The   development   of  the  jury  of  presentment  is,  after  itsThejuiyot 
reconstitution   or  creation    by   Henry  11,   marked    by   corre-  of  crimkml 
sponding  stages  of  progress.     But  its  origin  is  less  clear.     By 
some  jurists  it  is  brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  83rstem 


^  GlanviU,  lib.  xiii.  cc.  1,  a  sq. 

*  '  Becognitione  duodeoiin  leg^ium  hominiim.'    Art.  9 ;  Select  Charters, 

p.  133. 

'  Art.  5 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  145. 

*  Articles  a  and  18;  Select  Charters,  pp.  151,  i^V 

»  Art,  18.  •  Artidee  13  and  15  •,  ^\«i\.Cy»ac\«i^^.  >fc>^- 
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of  compurgation,  tlie  jurors  wlio  present  the  list  of  c 
represeiitiog  the  compurgators  of  the  accuser',  anJ  the  juiy4 
which  at  a  later  period  was  impauuellod  to  traverse  the  pre- 
eentment,  represuntiug  the  coiupnr^tors  of  the  accueed.  Othera 
again  conuect  it  with  the  supposed  inBtitution  of  the  collectJ*e 
fraukpledge,  the  corporate  reapQueibility  of  the  tithuig,  the 
hundred,  and  the  shire  for  tlie  production  of  ofTendei'S,  wliidi 
has  played  «o  large  a  part  ia  constitutional  theories,  but  wbiih 
reata  on  very  slight  foundation  of  fact*.  The  frithborh  was 
neither  a  boily  of  couipurgators  nor  a  jury  of  preaentnient.  Aa 
a  matter  of  history  it  seems  lawful  to  regard  the  preseutment  M  ■ 
a  part  of  the  Juty  of  the  local  courts  for  which  ait  immciuuriil  ^ 
antiquity  may  be  claimed  with  at  least  a  strong  probability. 
The  leet  juries  of  the  small  local  courts  do  not  i]mw  their  origtu 
ftOTa  any  legal  enactment,  and  bear  every  mark  of  the  ulmoet 
ftntiquitj-.  By  tlnTu  iinifrtrincnfa  iirt  still  mude  nnd  present- 
ments offered  under  oath,  although  their  action  is  restricted  and 
superseded  hy  newer  eipedienta.  But  their  procedure  affords 
some  warrant  for  believing  that  the  twelve  seuior  thegm  who 
swore  in  the  connty  court  to  accuse  none  falsely  were  a  jury  of 
presentment.  If  such  a  theory  he  accepted,  the  mention  of  the 
juratores  of  the  shiro  and  hundred  which  occurs  in  the  Pipe  Boll 
of  Henry  I  is  accounted  for,  and  with  it  the  mention  of  a 
criminal  jury  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon '.  The  obscurity 
of  this  side  of  the  subject  may  be  regarded  as  pai«llel  with  the 
Bcautiness  of  evidence  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  to  the 
recognition.  From  the  year  ir66  however  the  history  of  the 
criminal  jury  is  clear.  By  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  inquest  is 
to  be  made  through  each  county  and  tbrongh  each  hundred,  by 
twelve  lawful  men  of  the  hundred  and  by  four  lawful  men  of 
each  township,  '  by  their  oath  that  they  will  speaJt  the  truth.' 

'  This  1b  the  theory  ofRogge,  u  stated  by  Bninnar,  pp.  95,  »6.  Hiokcs 
long  >ga  BtAted  the  fact  that  there  it  no  real  connexion  twtween  jury  utd 
compuTgntioD.     The  comniini  lue  of  the  Dumber  twelve  Is  mialeading. 

■  Tbe  theory  of  G.  L.  von  Mauror ;  Brunner,  p.  16. 

'  Cknut.  Clar.  art.  6;  '  Et  ai  talea  fUeiint  qui  culpoutur  quwl  aon  velit 
vel  non  audeal  aUi^un  eoa  aocuiua,  viceaomeB  requlntUB  ab  episoopo  boet 
jurare  duodecim  legslea  ^noikBa  &e  -^iniwiuk,  wt>ti  &t> 'n&s.,  Qmati  «^l«]o(iit, 
quod  inde  veritatrem  wcaniMm  oOTiacien.'a»m-a^»aa'n>»o5srt*^»"*"l 
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By  these  all  persons  of  evil  feme  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Procedure 

.       ,  ...  on  present- 

justices,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  ordeal :  if  they  fail  in  the  ment. 

ordeal  they  undergo  the  legal  punishment ;  if  they  sustain  the 
ordeal,  yet,  as  the  presentment  against  them  is  based  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  neighbourhood  on  the  score  of  bad  character,  they 
are  to  abjure  the  kingdom  *.  The  jury  of  presentment  is  reduced 
to  a  still  more  definite  form,  and  receives  a  more  distinct  repre- 
sentative character  in  the  Assize  of  Northampton'  and  in  the  Assixeof 

.  Northamp- 

Articles  of  Visitation  of  11 94  :  in  the  latter  capitulary  the  plan  ton,and«7i« 
used  for  nominating  the  recognj^rs  of  the  Great  Assize  is 
applied  to  the  Grand  Jury,  for  so  the  body  now  constituted  may 
be  termed : — '  In  the  first  place,  four  knights  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  whole  county,  who  by  their  oath  shall  choose  two  lawful 
knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  and  those  two  shall  choose 
upon  oath  ten  knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  or  if  knights 
be  wanting,  legal  and  free  men,  so  that  these  twelve  may  answer 
under  all  heads  concerning  their  whole  hundred  or  wapentake '.' 
The  heads  on  which  they  answer  include  not  only  the  assizes 
which  have  been  already  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  jury, 
but  all  the  pleas  of  the  Crown,  the  trial  of  malefactors  and  their 
receivers  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  fiscal  business.  The  later  Later  deve- 
development  of  these  juries  does  not  fall  under  our  present  in-  the'jury. 
quiry,  but  it  may  be  generally  stated  thus :  at  an  early  period, 
even  before  the  abolition  of  ordeal  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
12 15,  a  petty  jury  was  allowed  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
sentment, and  after  the  abolition  of  ordeal  that  expedient  came 
into  general  use  \  The  further  change  in  the  character  of  the 
jurors,  by  which  they  became  judges  of  fact  instead  of  witnesses, 
is  common  to  the  civil  and  criminal  jury  alike.  As  it  became 
difficult  to  find  juries  personally  well  informed  as  to  the  point  at 
issue,  the  jurors  summoned  were  allowed  first  to  add  to  their 
number  persons  who  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge,  under 

^  Assize  of  ClATendon,  art.  i ;  Select  Charters,  p.  T37. 

'  Assize  of  Northampton,  art.  i  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  X43. 

'  Hoveden«  iii.  263  ;  Select  Charters,  p.  251.  | 

*  On  the  subsequent  histoiy  of  criminal  jury,  see  Forsyth^  TrlaJL  \y| 
Jury,  pp.  199  sq.,  where  the  le^  gro¥rth  of  ibie  Vi>B!dV;x\AsycL  %&  Vmfi^  ^\»^ 
admirable  cleamesB, 
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the  title  of  aObrcement.     AAcr  tliiB  proceeding  bad  been  Eomeil 
time  in  use,  tlie  afibrciog  Jurors  were  E^parated  from  tLe  nnia-  I 
formed  jurors  and  rciievttl  tbem  altogetlicr  from  their  cliiiract« '■ 
of  witnesses.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  no  longer  represented  ihw' 
previouB  knowledge  of  the  case,  but  tlic  result  of  the  evidence 
nfiorded  \>y  the  witnesses  of  the  fact ;  and  tbey  became  accord- 
ingly judges  of  tbe  fact,  the  law  being  declared  by  the  preBiding    < 
officer  acting  in  Ihe  king's  name.  J 

In  all  these  points  we  see  distiuctly  the  growth  of  a  principlt  1 
of  reprcaentjition,  especially  applied  to  the  work  of  the  county 
courts  or  growing  up  in  them.  The  'judicium  parium '  however, 
which  is  mentioned  in  Jlogna  Carta,  hae  a  wider  application 
than  tliis.  It  covers  all  cases  of  amercement  in  the  county,  the 
hundred,  and  the  manorial  courts,  and  exhibits  a  priDciple  which, 
rooted  in  primitive  antiquity,  is  capable  of  infinite  development 
and  bcneficiii!  npplication  ;  and  this  we  have  seen  exemplified  tn 
the  assessment  processes  described  above. 
iQof  It  remains  then  briefly  to  point  out  the  direct  connexioD 
!■■  betweeo  the  jury  system  and  county  repreaentatioo.  In  tbe 
earhest  existing  records  of  recognitions,  the  way  in  which  tbe 
jurors  are  to  be  selected  is  not  clearly  laid  down'.  Tbe  re' 
cognitions  of  the  Norman  reigns  are  regarded  aa  acts  of  the 
county  court,  and  the  possibility  of  election  by  tbe  suitors  is 
not  excluded  :  it  is  however  more  probable  that  tbe  recognitors 
were  selected  by  the  sheriff,  possibly  by  rotation  from  a  general 
list,  possibly  according  to  their  nearness  to  the  spot  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business  in  hand.  On  the  institution  of  the 
sseiEes  of  KoveJ  disseisin,  Mort  d'ancester,  and  Darrein  pre- 
sentment, tbe  sherifT  summoned  the  requisite  number  of  jurors 
at  bis  discretion,  and  the  plea  was  held  at  a  place  named  in 
the  writ  of  summons,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  it  was  to  be 
heard  not  in  the  regular  county  court,  but  in  a  speciid  session'. 


'  Id  the  early  instancea  gma  by  Palgrave,  pp.  dunii.  sq.,  we  han 

(i)  'quibuB  (sc.  icTris)  oongregaitiB,  eligaiitUT  plurca  da  illii  Attglia  qui 
■ciuQt  quomodo  terrae  jacebaat,'  &c.  i  (a)  '  Pnecipio  quod  pi>edpi>i 
HunoDem  filiumViCiiIu  et  probia  vidnii  de  Suitwia,  ^lotMamo  tuifaatft, 
ot  dicant  veritctem.'    SaesijtpiB.'e'JSV 
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The  Qreat  Assize  was  differently  constituted  :  there  the  sheriff  The  B«ooc 

iiitiiQns  am 

nominated  four  electors  to  choose  the  twelve  recognitors,  and  iotheooan 

court* 

the  trial  took  place  before  the  justices  itinerant  in  the  county, 
or  before  the  court  at  Westminster  ^  The  articles  of  1 194  place 
the  election  of  the  recognitors,  with  all  the  other  business  of  the 
eyre,  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury ' ;  those  of  1 198  direct  that 
it  shall  take  place  before  the  justices  in  the  full  county  court'; 
Magna  Carta  completes  the  process,  enacting  that  the  assizes 
shall  be  taken  quarterly  in  the  county  court  before  two  justices 
sent  by  the  king,  and  four  knights  of  the  county,  chosen  by  the 
county  *.  The  constitution  of  the  grand  jury  of  inquest  is  Method  of 
similarly  developed.  The  twelve  legal  knights  of  the  shire,  the  Oramwiu^ 
twelve  lawful  men  of  the  hundred,  and  the  four  men  of  the 
township  mentioned  in  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  may  have  ap- 
peared in  rotation,  or  may  have  been  selected  by  the  sheriff  or  the 
hundredman  or  the  reeve:  but  in  11 94  they  are  nominated, 
through  a  process  of  cooptation,  by  four  elected  knights  °.  These 
elected  knights  may  still  have  been  nominated  by  the  sheriff,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  suitors,  first  Pr^blj  • 

because  the  appointment  of  coroners,  which  is  directed  in  the  bj  the 

.  suiton. 

same  document,  was  made  by  election  of  the  freeholders,  and 

intended  as  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  sheriff';  and,  secondly, 

because  the  term  '  eligendi '  may  be  reasonably  interpreted  by 

the  clause  of  Magna  Carta  just  referred  to^.    The  mode  of 

nominating  the  grand  jury  was  modified  in  later  practice,  and 

homineB  de  vicineto  secundum  fomiam  in  brevi  ezpreesam/  The  writ 
merely  orders  the  Hheriff  to  summon  and  '  imbreviate '  twelve  recognitors. 
Even  here  however  there  was  room  for  a  real  election. 

^  GlanviU,  ii.  lo-ia. 

'  Art.  2  :  *  Item  de  omnibus  recognitionibus,*  Sec.    Above,  p.  617. 

'  *£t  capientur  coram  eis  electiones  magnae  assisae  per  mandatum 
domini  regis  vel  ejus  capi talis  justitiae.'    Hoveden,  iv.  61. 

*  Art.  1 8. 

'  'In  primis  eligendi  sunt  quatuor  milites  de  toto  comitatu,  qui  per 
sacramentum  suum  eligant  duos  legales  milites  de  quolibet  hundredo  vel 
wapentacco,  et  illi  duo  eligant  super  sacramentum  suum  x.  milites  de 
singulis  hundredis  vel  wapentacois;  vel  si  milites  defuerint,  legales  et 
liberos  homines,  ita  quod  illi  xii.  in  simul  respondeant  de  omnibus  capitulis 
de  toto  hundredo  vel  wapentacoo.*    Hoveden,  iii.  262. 

*  Ibid.  p.  263.    Art.  20. 
^  '  Cum  quatuor  militibua  ciyualibet  comiU^taa  ^^ec^Aa  v^  Q^m)X»^^ni.1 

Art.  18. 


^ 
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the  element  of  popular  election  was  altogether  eliminated;  in 
the  period  before  us,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  illus- 
tration of  the  usage  of  election  which  was  so  soon  to  be  applied 
to  parliamentary  representation.  In  both  the  systems  of  judicial 
jury  we  have  thus  the  same  result,  a  body  of  four  knights  repre- 
senting the  county  court  for  this  special  purpose,  in  one  case 
certainly,  and  in  the  other  probably,  chosen  by  the  county  court 
itself.  In  the  fiscal  business  we  have  another  analogy;  the 
carucage  of  11 98  is  assessed  before  a  knight  and  a  clerk  of  the 
Exchequer  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  sheriff  and 
lawful  knights  '  electi  ad  hoc '  acting  on  behalf  of  the  shire :  it 
was  collected  by  two  knights  of  the  hundred,  who  paid  it  to  the 
sheriff,  and  he  accounted  for  it  at  the  Exchequer  ^  We  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  great  executory  measure  of  12 15,  under  which 
the  articles  of  the  charter  were  to  be  carried  out  by  an  inquest 
of  twelve  sworn  knights  in  each  county,  chosen  in  the  county 
court  and  of  the  county  itself^:  and  we  understand  the  summons 
to  the  council  at  Oxford  of  1 2 1 3,  in  which  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  is  ordered  to  send  four  discreet  men  of  his  county  to 
speak  with  the  king  on  the  business  of  the  realm  ^.  In  the  four 
discreet  men  of  the  shire  we  detect  the  old  representative  idea 
of  the  four  good  men  of  the  township,  who  appeared  in  the 
shire-moot :  now  they  are  summoned  to  a  national  assembly 
which  is  itself  a  concentration  of  the  county  courts.  It  is  not 
however  yet  certain  whether  the  four  discreet  men,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  two  discreet  knights  of  later  times,  were  on  this 
occasion  elected  by  the  shire.  On  the  analogy  of  the  other 
elections  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  were;  but  the  fact 
that  only  a  week's  notice  was  given  to  the  sheriffs  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  general  election.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  antedate  the  growth  of  an  institution,  when  the  later  steps 


*  Hoveden,  iv.  46  sq. ;  Select  Charters,  p.  249 ;  above,  p.  510. 

^  Art.  48  :  '  Statim  inquirantur  per  duodecim  milites  juratos  de  eodem 
comitatu,  qui  debent  eligi  per  probos  homines  ejusdem  oomitatoa.*  See 
also  Patent  Kolls,  i.  180 ;  Select  Charters,  p.  298. 

'  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  App.  i.  p.  2 :  '  £t  qnataor  diacretos 
homines  de  coimtatxi  two  V\V\x<&  Nemt^  fMdaa  ad.  nos  ad  eundem  tenninom  ai 
joquendum  nob\ac\iiii  d^  iiBg^\i>J\a  xe^gci  tiqii^xv.* 
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of  its  development  are  distinctly  traceable.     Whether  or  no  the  The  eie-  < 

fourteenth  article  of  the  Great  Charter  intended  to  provide  for  repreaenti 

a  representation  of  the  minor  tenants-in-chief  by  a  body  of  at  work 

knights  elected  in  the  county  court,  we  see  now  the  three  prin-  Great 

ciples  involved  in  such  representation  already  in  full  working, 

although  not  as  yet  distinctly  combined  for  this  purpose.     We 

have  a  system  of  representation,  we  have  the  practice  of  election, 

and  we  have  a  concentration  of  the  shires  in  the  great  council. 

The  struggle  of  eighty  years  which  followed  the  act  of  Runny- 

niede  not  only  had  to  vindicate  the  substantial  liberties  involved 

in  that  act,  but  to  sharpen  and  perfect  and  bring  into  effective 

and  combined  working  every  weapon  which,  forged  at  different 

times  and  for  different  purposes,  could  be  made  useful  for  the 

maintenance   of  self-government.      The    humble  processes  by  The  prooe 

oftrainixii 
which  men  had  made  their  by-laws  in  the  manorial  courts  and 

amerced  the  offenders ;  by  which  they  had  assessed  the  estates 

or  presented  the  report  of  their  neighbours ;  by  which  they  had 

learned  to  work  with  the  judges  of  the  king's  court  for  the 

determination  of  questions  of  custom,  right,  justice,  and  equity, 

were  the  training  for  the  higher  functions,  in  which  they  were 

to  work  out   the   right   of  taxation,  legislation,  and  political 

determination  on  national  action. 

165.  The  history  of  the  towns  presents  some  points  of  marked  Growth  oi 

towns, 
contrast  with  that  of  the  shires ;  and  these  shed  a  light  on  the  later 

separation  of  interest  between  the  two  classes  of  communities. 
The  whole  period  was  one  of  great  development  in  this  respect ; 
Henry  II  and  the  ministers  of  his  sons  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  mercantile  spirit,  and  reaped  the  benefit  of  it  in  a  very 
great  increase  of  revenue.     The  privileges  of  self-government  Their  pti% 
and  self-assessment,  exemption  from   the   interference   of  the  by  fines, 
sheriffs  and  their  arbitrary  exactions,  the  confirmation  of  guilds, 
the  securing  of  corporate  property,  the  free  election  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  maintenance  of  ancient  customs,  in  many  cases 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  general  reforms,  are  all  of  them  matters 
of  grant  liberally  bestowed  or  sold  without  reservation.     The  Gh^g 
charters  of  Eichard  and  John   are  very  numerous;  th»»^  ^^    ™ 
Henry  U  are  fewer  in  number,  and  4o  Tio\.  teraiwSKi  ^m^  ^^^iSa.  ^ 
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gi  of  clue  to  any  progreeaive  policy  on  the  king's  part,  such  as  mi^l 
,j  have  been  inferred  from  bia  general  practice  in  other  matten. 
In  those  few  to  which  an  apprc^imate  dat«  can  be  assigned,  tlw 
privileges  grauted  are  not  much  greater  than  was  the  caiae  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I :  but  the  Pipe  Rolls  contain  great  QDinbcn 
of  instances  in  which  the  purchuse  of  additional  favours  a 
reoordnl.  In  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  favour  is  obtained 
merelj  for  the  single  occasion,  and  in  such  cases  no  charter  need 
have  been  drawn  up.  In  others,  where  a  permanent  privilege 
was  bought,  the  charter  in  which  it  was  contained  must  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  when  its  importance  had  been  diminished 
by  a  new  grant  of  still  greater  favours.  The  charters  of  Richard 
belong  chiefly  to  liis  early  years,  especially  to  the  first  year, 
when  be  was  anxiously  raising  money  for  the  Crusiule.  ThiMC 
>of  of  John,  however,  extend  throughout  the  reign,  and  being 
enrolled  among  the  royal  records ',  have  survived  in  great 
measure  the  dangers  in  which  the  earlier  grants  perished.  Thej 
exhibit  the  town  eonstitution  in  almost  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Helston  and  Hartle- 
pool are  alike  striving  for  municipal  organisation  ' :  one  town 
is  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  conftitntion  like  that  of  Oxford  or 
Winchester,  another  is  too  poor  or  too  bumble  to  ask  for  more 
than  the  merchant  guild,  or  the  Jirma  burgi,  or  the  condition  of 
a  free  borough '.  Amonget  the  more  privdeged  communitiei 
great  varieties  of  custom  prevail,  and  provincial  laws  of  eon- 
fiiderable  antiquity  probably  underlie  the  customs  of  the  larger 
towns.  London,  Winchester,  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  others 
appear  as  typical  constitutions  on  the  model  of  which  privilt^ 
are  granted   to   the  more    humble  aspiranta*;    and    to   their 

'  KotuU  Chartarum,  edited  by  Sir  T.  Duffui  Hardy  in  1837, 
'  Rot.  Chart,  pp.  86,  93 ;  Select  Chartera,  pp.  305,  306, 
'  The  Uartlepoal  charter  coDliniu  to  the  hominct  of  Hartlepool  that  they 
be  free  burghera ;  that  of  Helston  begins  with  n  gnat  that  it  be  a  frae 
borough,  and  have  a  merchant  guild  :  a  second  charter  to  Helston  ooit> 
taiui  the  Bettlement  of  the  ferm.  The  charter  of  Kingston  leta  the  fena  to 
the /lominen;  livt.  Chart,  p.  5a. 

*  Hartlepool  ii  to  hare  Uie  mme  nghta  aa'  Newowtle ;  Barerloj  u 
York ;  Norwicb,  lAncoYit,  uA^DT'Cb>m,'^ta;^ia\*ndaB.',  Wiiuiluater  ii  tbe 
model  town  (w  VlaUin^^ai^  Kn&OTet,  ^■iiUa<iHi'^^^K«>«c-.  ^^dssi^tat 
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practice  the  newly-enfranchised  boroughs  are  referred,  in  case  of  Chfowth  of 
a  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  charter.  Thus,  beside  spirit. 
the  common  instinct  which  would  lead  the  mercantile  com- 
munities to  act  together  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  ground 
for  rivalry,  and  beside  the  common  privilege  which  exempted 
them  from  the  jurisdictions  to  which  their  country  neighbours 
were  amenable,  they  possessed  in  common  a  quantity  of  peculiar 
customs,  which  kept  the  burgenses  of  the  kingdom  as  a  class  by 
themselves,  although  they  never,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland 
and  in  Germany,  adopted  a  confederate  bond  of  union  or 
organised  themselves  in  leagues. 

The   boroughs   under  Henry  I  had   probably,  when    they  The 
obtained  any  privilege  at  all,  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  obtain  the 
merchant  guild,  and  by  the  agreement  for  the  firma  hwrgi  had  ing  their 
limited  the  exactions  of  the  sherifif,  so  far  as  regarded  the  ferm,  and  ezeiud- 
although  the  taxes  properly  so  called,  especially  the  tallage,  were  mlidHn|rof 
still  collected  by  him.     They  had  also  in  some  cases  obtained  a 
right  to  have  all  causes  in  which  they  were  engaged  tried  with- 
in their  own   boundaries.     If  then  the   sheriff  still  retained 
judicial  authority  over  them  he  must  come  and  hold  his  court 
among  them.     But  such  a  practice,  whilst  in  one  respect  it 
saved  them  from  the  risks  of  the  county  court,  in   another 
exposed  them  to  the  exactions  of  the  sheriff,  who  might  come 
and  hold  '  scotale'  at  his  convenience,  and  so  wring  money  from 
his  entertainers.     It  was  therefore  a  great  point  to  exclude  the 
sheriff  altogether;   and  in  order  to  do  this,  an   independent 
magistracy  must  be  founded,  the  right  of  election  obtained,  and 
a  power  to  treat  directly  with  the  royal  officers  on  the  questions 
of  taxation.     These  then  are  the  points  most  commonly  secured 
by  fine  or  charter. 

The  right  of  excluding  the  sheriff  and  having  their  own  pleas 
decided  on  their  own  grofind^  involved  their  exemption  from 

Yaimonih  and  Lynn;  Winchester  or  Oxford  for  Portsmonih  and  Marl- 
borough; Winchester  or  London  for  Wilton;  Launceston  for  Hebton; 
York  for  Scarborough;  BriBtol  for  Dublin;  Northampton  for  Grimsby; 
Hastings  for  Ronmey. 

*  E.g.  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Heiury  II  ^iie  m«a  ol  C»«h^tA^  -^m^ 
300  nuwka  of  mlver  and  a  mark  of  gold  to  Yifti'v^  ^<enE  Wwn  «X  Ukuv  %ak^ 
VOL.  X.  SB 
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They  are      the  ordinary  sessions  of  the  county  court ;  and,  as  their  custonu 
ftom  the      were  confirmed  by  the  same  act  that  served  to  exempt  them, 
and  hun.      they  lost  the  benefit,  or  escaped  the  burden,  of  innoyation.     The 
exemption  of  the  citizens  of  London,  Winchester,  and  other 
towns  from  the  duellum  \  after  it  had  been  introduced  into  the 
shire-moot,  no  doubt  arose  in  some  degree  from  this  :  when  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  by  introducing  the  inquest  by  presentment 
into  the  county  court,  abolished  there  the  practice  of  com- 
purgation, sending  the  accused  persons  directly  to  the  ordeal, 
the  burghers  lost  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  long  retained 
compurgation  as  the  customary  mode  of  defence  guaranteed  to 
They  are      them  by  their  charters '.     From  the  visitations  of  the  itinerant 
in  the  courts  justices  however  they  were  not  exempted ;  but  in  their  courts 
itinerwt  ^  they  obtained  special  privileges.     The  burghers  of  Dunwich  and 
JU8  ices.       other  towns  were  represented  by  twelve  lawful  men  just  as  if 
they  were  independent  hundreds ;   and  they  were  amerced  by 
a  mixed  jur}-,  six  men  of  their  own  body  and  six  strangers '. 
They  obtain       These  privileges  involved  almost  of  necessity  a  remodelling  of 
cieotiuK        the  local  magistracy :  the  riglit  of  electing  their  own  reeve  or 
irates.  praepositus  was  not  the  least  important  of  the  royal  gifts.     This 

does  not  appear  in  the  charters  of  Henry  II  j  it  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  those  of  Richard  *,  and  veiy  commonly  in  those  of 
John.  It  does  not  however  seem  certain  that  this  diflference 
implies  an  advance  towards  freedom  in  the  matter;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  whilst  the  boroughs  continued  under  the 
management  of  the  sheriff,  an  office  of  so  little  practical  import- 

*  ne  vicccomes  so  inde  intromittat ;  *  here  inde  may  refer  only  to  the  ferra. 
John's  charter  (Rot.  Chart,  p.  83)  grants  to  them  *  quod  nuUus  eorura 
placitet  extra  muros  bur;,n  de  Cautebruge  de  ullo  placito  praeter  placita  de 
teniiris  exterioribus,  exceptia  moiietariis  et  ministris  noHtris.'  The  charter 
to  Dunwich  grants  that  tlie  burghers  •  nullam  sectam  faciant  comitatus  vel 
hundredorum  ni.si  coram  justiti is  nostris.'     lb.  p.  51. 

*  'Quod  nullus  eorum  faciat  duellum,  et  quod  de  placitis  ad  coronam 
pertinentibuH  kc  ])Oj<Hiut  disrationare  eecundum  conriuetudinem  civium 
civitatis  Londoniarum.'     Cliartcr  of  N<)rthamj)ton,  Rot.  Cliart.  p.  45. 

^  ^  See  l^dgrave,  English  Commonwealth,  pp.  217,  259. 

'  *  Et  cum  summoniti  fuerint  esse  coram  justitiis,  mittant   pro   se  xii 

legales  homines  de  burgo  suo  qui  sint  pro  eis  omnibus ;  et  si  forte  amerciari 
I  debuerint,  per  sex  probo>5  homines  de  burgo  suo  et  per  sex  probos  homines 

extra  burgum  amercientur.'     Rot.  Chart,  p.  51.     See  alwve,  p.  607. 

*  *  Et  civcft  li\nco\mvve  ia,CA^\i\.  Y^^^'^'^'^^'^'*^'^  q^^\sv  Nvi\\i>sns!kt.  dft  ae  per 
annum,  qui  sit  idouewii  nvAA^  «ii\.  ^x*.     ^o^^^"t:^,\.  ^"^^ 
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ance  as  that  of  the  reeve  may  have  been  filled  up  by  election.  Eieotior 
When  however  the  reeve  and  the  probi  homines  became  the  suus  or 
governing  body,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  appointment 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  question.  The  citizens  of  Lincoln 
are  empowered  by  Richard  to  make  their  own  reeve,  who  is 
however  to  be  a  person  qualified  to  serve  both  them  and  the 
king ;  by  John  they  are  directed  to  choose  two,  who  will  be  re- 
ceived as  their  representatives  at  the  Exchequer.  The  burghers 
of  Nottingham,  according  to  John's  charter,  may  appoint  their 
reeve  annually,  but  the  king  reserves  the  power  of  removing  an 
unfit  person :  those  of  Shrewsbury  choose  two,  of  whom  the 
sherifi*  presents  one  at  the  Exchequer:  those  of  Northampton, 
by  the  common  counsel  of  the  town,  are  to  choose  two  fit  persons 
and  present  them  to  the  sherifi*,  who  will  present  one  of  them 
at  the  Exchequer  to  pay  their  own  ferm  ^  Both  Lincoln  and  Election 
Northampton  are  to  choose  four  coroners,  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  ooranen 
Crown  and  be  a  check  on  the  reeves.  Under  these  magistrates 
the  old  local  courts  retained  their  organisation,  or  modified  it 
only  by  the  mixture  of  the  guild  customs,  which  were  also  of 
great  antiquity  '.  The  new  borough  courts  were  the  old  courts ' 
of  the  township,  the  hundred,  and  the  shire  under  new  names  \ 

The  financial  arrangements  of  the  towns  have  been  already  ^^lotw< 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  taxation.     From  the  Pipe  Rolls  roughs  ^ 
and  the  Dialogus  de  Scaccario  we  learn  that  they  made  their  quer. 
separate  terms  with  the  justices  of  the  Exchequer.     Besides 
the  common  payment  however,  the  richer  burghers  were  often 

^  The  Charters  will  be  found  in  the  Rot.  Chartarum ;  that  of  Shrews- 
bury, p.  46 ;  Northampton,  p.  45 ;  Nottingham,  p.  39 ;  Lincoki,  p.  56 ; 
Gloucester,  p.  57  ;  Ipswich,  p.  65. 

'  See  above,  pp.  412  sq.  The  passages  in  charters  which  refer  to  the  men 
of  the  merchant  guild  as  distinct  from  the  body  of  burghers,  as  at  Win- 
chester and  Gloucester,  probably  indicate  that  in  those  towns  the  private 
jurisdictions  of  the  bishop  or  other  lord  remained  apart  from  the  general 
borough  organisation,  or  were  not  consolidated  with  tne  guild. 

'  John  grants  to  the  burghers  of  Leicester  that  all  sales  of  land  of  the 
town  that  take  place  in  the  porimanmote  shall  be  valid ;  Rot.  Chart,  p.  32. 
The  courts-leet  of  the  Lancashire  boroughs  are  often  called  lagh-mooU: 
and  there  are  many  other  forms.    See  above,  p.  425. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  NvbAit  "^ia  ^kA  ^&3Rs^^> 
pp.  416,  41/,  about  the  clause  of  enfranchiBement*.  'w\iiO[k\w(ss3&&'V^^^^'«^^ 
Mpart  of  the  common  law  before  the  reign  ot  3o\u^ 
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nutation  prevailed  on,  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  promise  additional  sums 
x>roiigh8.  to  relieve  the  king's  necessities  ^ :  as  demesne  of  the  Crown,  for 
such  most  of  them  continued  to  be  even  by  the  terms  of  their 
enfranchisement,  they  were  subject  to  tallage  which,  although  it 
might  be  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  national  council,  was 
rhe  flcotale.  levied  by  the  feudal  right  of  the  king  as  lord.  Next  to  this  the 
'  scotale '  seems  to  have  been  the  most  burdensome  local  custom. 
The  nature  of  this  exaction  is  very  obscure.  It  was  however 
levied  by  the  sheriff  for  his  own  emolument^  probably  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  maintaining  the  peace ;  and  was 
raised  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  guilds  raised 
their  common  funds.  Whether  the  sheriff  could  compel  the 
burghers  to  make  offerings  of  malt  from  which  a  '  scotale '  was 
brewed,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  into  his  purse  ;  or  the  name 
simply  means  a  gathering  of  the  burghers  at  which  they  were 
compelled  to  promise  contributions  to  the  same  end,  or  at  which 
heavy  fines  for  non-attendance  were  inflicted,  it  is  difficult  to 
say '.  Whatever  it  wa«?,  however,  it  was  a  burden  from  which 
the  towns  were  anxious  to  be  relieved,  and  the  relief  was  either 
a  step  towards,  or  a  result  of,  the  exemption  from  the  authority 
of  the  sheriffs '.     Free  election  of  magistrates,  independent  ei- 

*  Like  the  benevolences  or  the  compulsory  loans  of  later  times:  e.g. 
in  the  19th  of  Henry  II,  after  the  citizens  of  London  had  paid  £666  13*.  4^. 
de  novo  dona,  Reiner  son  of  Berengar  pays  100  marks  de  promutsiotie  sua. 
These  promises  are  however  more  frequent  in  the  cases  of  ecdtrsiastical 
persons,  in  which  it  might  be  more  important  to  recognise  the  vulimtary 
character  of  the  payment.     See  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  pp.  404,  405. 

'  *  Scotales  were  abuses  put  upon  the  king's  people  by  his  officers,  who 
invited  them  to  drink  ale,  and  then  made  a  collection  to  the  intent  that 
they  should  not  vex  or  inform  against  them  for  the  crimes  they  had  com- 
mitted or  should  commit.'  Brady,  Boroughs,  App.  p.  1 3.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  questionable :  Spelman  thought  that  it  might  be  derived 
from  Scot  and  tallia^  in  the  sense  of  a  payment :  it  is  posidble  that  iht 
latter  syllable  may  be  connected  with  hall  (as  in  Gildhalla)  ;  but  the  CMh 
nexion  with  the  drinking  customs  is  quite  clear,  so  that  the  probability  ii 
in  favour  of  the  more  obvious  derivation  from  scot  (payment)  and  ale. 
The  Constitutions  of  1236  forbid  scotallae  along  with  alitu  potaiiontt, 
Wilkins,  i.  636.  The  later  church-ale  was  a  custom  of  collecting  contribatioos 
of  malt  from  the  parishioners,  with  which  a  quantity  of  ale  was  brewed, 
and  sold  for  the  payment  of  church  expenses.  The  custom  of  fining  ab- 
sentf^s  and  drinking  the  fines  may  also  be  connected  with  it. 

^  E.  g.  see  Richard's  charter  to  Winchester,  Select  Charters,  p.  158. 
Other  officers  how tvet  coxxVd.  uiakVLQ  ^aotale  besides  the  sheriff,  and  the  pro- 
hibition is  generally  ex\.euAfc^  V>  ^^i^  -nws^  vb^  ^iOwa  vs^  ^^gsMBL    Std 
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ercise   of  jurisdiction  in  their  own  courts   and  by  their   own  Summaiy 

of  town 
customs,  and  the  direct  negotiation  of  their  taxation  with  the  privileges. 

oflScers  of  the  Exchequer,  were  no   unimportant   steps  in  the 

attainment  of  municipal  independence.     Nor  was  any  such  step 

retraced ;   every  new   charter   confirmed,   and   many  of  them 

rehearsed  in  detail,  the  customs  allowed  by  the  earlier  grants 

which  they  superseded. 

The  city  of  London  still  furnishes  the  type  of  the  most  Change  in 
advanced  privilege,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  illustrative  tution  of 
detail.  Yet  even  the  history  of  London  is  obscure.  We  can 
trace  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  sheriffdom,  we  have  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  communa  and  the  mayoralty ;  we 
come  upon  occasional  marks  of  royal  jealousy,  and  exaggerations 
of  civic  independence ;  we  can  see  two  parties  at  work,  the  one 
moved  by  the  court,  the  other  by  the  municipal  instinct;  we 
can  discern  the  points  at  issue  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Still  these  features  scarcely  blend  into  a  distinct  picture,  or 
furnish  a  consecutive  story. 

London  was  represented  at  the  Exchequer,  during  the  first  The  shenllli 
fifteen  years  of  Henry  II,  by  two  sheriffs,  instead  of  the  four 
who  appeared  in  11 30,  and  who  reappear  in  the  sixteenth  year. 
In  1 1 74  the  smaller  number  recurs:  from  1182  to  1189  only 
one  sheriff  acts*.  At  the  coronation  of  Eichard  I  the  two 
sheriffs  are  Eichard  Fitz-Eeiner  and  Henry  of  Cornhell,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  Master  of  the  Mint  and  sheriff  of  Kent'; 
the  former  was  the  head  of  a  great  civic  family;  his  father  Eeiner 
had  been  sheriff  from  ii55jx>  117 o,  and  Berengar  his  grand- 
father may  not  improbably  have  served  before  him.  In  the 
struggle   between   John   and  Longchamp   in  1191    these  two 

to  8fty,  even  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  occasionally  did  it,  as  is  tthown 
by  the  following  passage  ^om  Somner  on  Gavelkind,  which  further  illus* 
tnttes  the  nature  of  the  burden:  'Item  si  dominus  archiepiscopus  fecerit 
Bootallam  infra  boscum,  quilibet  terram  tenons  dabit  ibi  pro  se  et  uxore  sua 
52  ob.  et  vidua  vel  kotarius  i  ob.  ;*  *  memorandum  quod  predict!  tenentes 
debent  de  consuetudine  inter  eos  fiicere  scotalium  de  10  den.  et  ob.  ita 
quod  de  singulis  6  denariis  detur  unus  denarius  et  obolus  ad  potandum 
bedello  domini  archiepisoopi  supra  dictum  feodum.*  , 

^  See  the  thirty-first  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Bi^^CiCift^^  ^^, 
307,  308;  Madox^  FirmA  Burgi,  pp.  164,  165.  ^_ 

'  Madox,  Hist  Exch,  p.  631 ;  Hoveden,  iii.  pM.  pp.\xx:rC\,\MCTKSL.  ^ 
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magnates  are  found  on  different  sides :  Richard  Fitz-Beiner  is 
the  host  and  supporter  of  John,  Henry,  as  his  duty  to  the  court 
compelled  him,  takes  the  part  of  the  chancellor.  When  accord- 
ingly in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  John  took  the  oath  to  the 
communa  of  London  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  body  of 
barons  who  adhered  to  him,  it  is  probable  that  he  acted  at  the 
suggestion  of  Richard  Fitz-Beiner,  and  gave  completeness  to  a 
municipal  constitution  which  had  long  been  struggling  for  recog- 
nition \  Immediately  after  this  confirmation  of  the  communa 
we  find  Henry  the  son  of  Alwyn  mayor  of  London  ^:  the  sherifb 
cease  to  be  the  ruling  officers,  and  become  merely  the  financial 
representatives  of  the  citizens,  who  are  themselves  properly  the 
'  fermers '  or  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  '.  It  is  a  saying 
among  the  citizens,  that '  come  what  may,  the  Londoners  should 
have  no  king  but  their  mayor/  Henry  Fitz-AlMryn  is  mayor  for 
life  :  two  years  after  his  death,  when  John,  a  month  before  the 
Great  Charter  was  extorted  from  him,  was  buying  help  on 
every  side,  he  granted  to  the  *  barones  *  of  the  city  of  London 
the  right  of  annually  electing  the  mayor  *.  The  privilege  was 
ineffectual  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Londoners,  for  a  fortnight  after  it  was  granted  they  received  the 
barons  with  open  arms  *.  The  duty  of  sustaining  their  privileges 
fell  accordingly  on  the  barons :  their  customs  were  ^aranteed 
by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  Charter,  and  a  clause  was  added 
preserving  like  rights  to  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
seaports  of  the  realm.  Lastly,  as  one  of  the  twenty- five  barons 
chosen  to  execute  the  Charter,  appears  the  Mayor  of  London. 

The  establishment  of  the  corporate  character  of  the  city  under 
a  mayor  marks  the  victory  of  the  communal  principle  over  the 
more  ancient  shire  organit^ation  which  seems  to  have  displaced 
early  in  the  century  the  complicated  system  of  guild  and 
franchise.     It  also  marks  the  triumph  of  the   mercantile  over 


'  Gir.  Camb.  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  397.     Cf.  R.  Devizes,  p.  38;  R.  Diceto,  p.  66f 
^  Liber  de  Antiijuis  Legibus,  p.  i.     He  was  one  of  the  treasuren  of  tie 
sum  raised  for  the  king's  ransom;  Hoveden,  iii.  212. 
'  Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  165. 

*  Rot.  Chart,  p.  20^  \  §ii\fec\.  ^:5V\ai\«w,  ^.  t>q6.    It  is  dated  May  9,  1215. 

*  On  the  24t\x  oi  "iilsk^.    ^V.l^wcSa. 
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the  aristocratic  element.     Henry  Fitz-Alwyn  may  have  been  an  Mercanti 
hereditary  baron  of  London,  but  his  successors,  Serlo  le  Mercer,  the  city. 
Ealph  Eswy  the  goldsmith,  and  others,  were  clearly  tradesmen^. 
It  would,  doubtless,  be  unsafe  to  argue  that  mercantile  pursuits 
were   at  this  time   regarded  with  anything  like   contempt   in 
England.     The  feeling  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
fictitious  and   superficial   chiyaliy  in   the   fourteenth   century. 
The  men  of  London  had  made  their  pilgrimages  to  Palestine, 
and  fought   their  sea   fights   on   the  way,  in  company  or  in 
emulation  with  the  noblest  of  the  Norman  lords.     The  story  of  Expeditii 
Gilbert  Becket  may  be  fabulous,  but  Andrew  of  London  and  his  oitiaens. 
fellow-citizens  in  11 47  had  done  good  work  for  Christendom  at 
the  capture  of  Lisbon,  the   only  real   success  of  the  second 
Crusade^;  and  in  11 90  William  Fitz-Osbert  and  Geoffrey  the 
goldsmith  of  London  were  among  the  chief  men  of  the  fleet 
which  saved  the  infant  kingdom  of  Portugal  from  Moorish  con- 
quest '.   The  struggle,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  was  not  between 
nobility  and  trade,  but  between  the  territorial  franchise  and  the 
mercantile  guild.     Nor  was  the  victory  of  the  communa  to  any 
appreciable  degree  a  victory  of  the  Englishman  over  the  foreigner. 
The  population  of  London  was  less  English  probably  than  that  ForeieTi 
of  the  other  great  towns  such  as  Winchester  and  York.     The  the  dty. 
names  of  the  leading  citizens  who  are  mentioned  throughout 
the  twelfth  century  are  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  Henry 
Fitz-Alwyn,  of  alien  derivation.     Richard  the  son  of  Reiner  the 
son  of  Berengar  was  very  probably  a  Lombard  by  descent :  the 
influential  family  of  Bucquinte,  Bucca-uncta,  which  took  the  lead 
on  many  occasions,  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  Italian* ; 
Gilbert  Becket  was  a  Norman.     The  form  of  the  communa  in 
which  the  corporate  life  asserted   its   independence  was  itself 


^  liber  de  Antiqais  Legibiu,  pp.  a,  3,  sq. 

*  Expugnatio  Lyxbonensis,  p.  cxliv.     Hi_^     _   ^ 

remarki  that  this  great  victory  was  won  not  by  the  nobles,  but  by  men  of 


'  Expugnatio  Lyxbonensis,  p.  cxliv.     Henry  of  Huntingdon  specially 


middle  rank. 

'  Hoveden,  iii.  43  ;  Bened.  ii.  116. 

*  Andrew  of  London,  the  leader  of  the  Londoners  at  Lisbon  in  1 147,  is 
not  improbably  the  Andrew  Bucquinte  whose  son  Richard  was  the  leader 
of  the  riotous  young  nobles  of  the  city  who  in  1 1 77  furnished  a  precedent 
fot  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.    '&Qii«di<c\i,V  \^'^«    ^\.^^S:^ 
B0U31  Henry  I,  pp,  145,  147, 
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foreign.  From  the  begmning  of  ita  political  importanoe  Loodoo  I 
acts  coiistanllj  as  the  purso,  sometiinee  as  the  brain,  never  perhap 
le  in  its  whole  history  as  the  heart,  of  England.  The  victory  of  tht 
Gommuua  is  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  fair  trestmeDt  to  Uic 
poorer  citizens  :  we  no  Eooner  find  it  in  supreme  autliority  thu  ' 
the  riot  of  William  Fitz-Oabert  occurs  to  prove  that  an  oligarch; 
of  the  puree  has  as  little  of  tender  mercy  as  an  oligarchy  of  tlw 
sword.  The  real  importance  of  Londou  in  this  region  of  histcrj 
is  rather  that  it  affords  an  example  of  local  isdependeoce  and 
close  organisation  which  servea  as  a  model  and  etaudard  for  otliCT 
towns,  than  that  it  leads  the  way  to  the  attainmeot  of  geneitl 
liberties  or  peculiarly  English  objects.  Still  its  positloii  and  di« 
action  of  its  citizens  give  it  no  small  political  power,  aod  d« 
insignificant  place  in  history, 
irtuico  166.  The  action  of  the  clergy  in  the  great  struggles  of  tht 
'period  has  Wn  already  noted,  in  its  jiroper  pi-oportion  to  the 
general  detail.  They  by  their  vindication  of  their  own  liberties 
ehowed  the  nation  that  other  liberties  might  be  vindicated  is 
well,  and  that  there  are  bounds  to  the  power  and  violence  of 
princes.  They  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  in  fi^lii^ 
their  own.  From  them  too,  as  subjects  and  not  merely  as 
churchmen,  the  first  movements   towards  national  action  had 

nwir  into-  conie.  They  had  bound  up  the  woands  of  the  perishing  State 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  II ;  they  had  furnished  the  first  if 
not  the  only  champions  of  freedom  in  the  royal  councils,  where 
S.  Thomas,  S.  Hugh,  and  Archbishop  Geoflrey  had  bad  courage 
to  speak  where  the  barons  were  silent.  They  had,  on  the  other 
side,  not,  it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  without  neglecting  their 
spiritual  work,  laboured  hard  to  reduce  the  businese  of  govern- 
ment to  something  like  the  order  which  the  great  ecclesiastical 
organisation   of  the  West    impreased   on   every  branch  of  ita 

ni«irnna«  tuiroioistratioQ.  "What  the  Church  had  borrowed  from  the 
Empire  in  this  respect  it  repaid  with  tenfold  interest  to  the 
rising  Slate  ByEt«m  of  Europe.  And  this  was  especially  the 
case  in  England.  We  have  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
made  possible  and  opened  the  way  to  national  unity :  it  was 
the  common  Clratii\i  -«\i(^  wsnJaoH&'S.'aTiBKti.  is&'^A.'^fiA 
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in  one  service,  when  law  and  lanfmaire,  land  tenure  and  political  Their  sjb- 
influence,  would  have  made  them  two  races  of  lords  and  slaves,  routine. 
It  was  the  action  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  that  formed  the 
strongest  link  between  the  witenagemot  of  the  Confessor  and 
the  court  and  council  of  the  Conqueror  and  hb  sons.  It  was 
the  hard  and  systematic  work  of  ftoger  of  Salisbury  that  gave 
order  to  the  Exchequer  and  the  Curia.  The  work  of  Becket  as 
Chancellor  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  later  history,  but  he 
certainly  was  Hemys  right  hand  in  the  initial  reforms  of  the 
reign,  and  the  men  who  carried  out  those  reforms  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  policy  which  Becket  as  archbishop  adopted,  were 
men  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  earlier  life.  Hubert  Walter, 
the  administrator  of  Henry's  system,  who  under  Richard  and 
John  had  completed  the  fabric  of  strong  government  by  means 
of  law,  and  Stephen  Langton,  who  deserves  more  than  any  other 
person  the  credit  of  undoing  the  mischiefs  that  arose  from  that 
system,  maintaining  the  law  by  making  the  national  will  the 
basis  of  the  strength  of  government,  were  both  representative 
men  of  the  English  Church.     No  doubt  there  were  evils  in  the  Evil  of 

_  .     *  .        iecular  en 

secular  employments  of  these  great  prelates  :  but  if  for  a  time  pioyment. 
the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church  was  neglected,  and  unspiritual 
aims  fostered  within  her  pale,  the  State  gained  immensely  by  co™pen- 
being  administered  by  statesmen  whose  first  ideas  of  order  were  lueftiineM 
based  on  conscience  and  law  rather  than  on  brute  force.     Nor 
was  the  spiritual  part  of  the  work  unprovided  for.     Three  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  Anselm,  Ralph,  and  William,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  religious  rather  than  the  secular  type,  had 
sanctioned  the  employment  of  Bishop  Roger  as  justiciar;  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  it  is  said,  he  refused  to  bear 
the  titled     Innocent  III,  when  he  insbted  that  Hubert  Walter 
should  resign  the  like  office,  showed  that  the  growing  sense  of 
the  age  forbade  what  so  great  a  saint  as  Anselm  had  connived 
at ;  but  that  growing  sense  had  been  educated  in  great  measure 
by  the  system  which  it  was  soon  to  discard. 

It  is  however  in  the  details  of  mechanical  work  that  these 
remarks  help  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  thi^  c>b»i^\/^T.    T^^ 

'  W.  Malmesb.  G.  R.  v.  %  40S ;  R.  iyw»V>,  t.  ficfc. 
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Huring  of  systematic  order  of  the  growing  polity  was  not  a  little  indebted 
ienoeon  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  the  Church  system  a  set  of 
models  of  work.  The  Church  had  its  ranks  and  degrees,  codes 
of  laws  and  rules  of  process,  its  councils  and  courts,  its  central 
and  provincial  jurisdictions,  its  peculiar  forms  of  trial  and  arbi- 
tration, its  system  of  writ  and  record.  In  a  crisis  in  which 
representation  and  election  were  growing  into  importance,  and 
in  which  all  forms  were  manipulated  by  clerical  administrators, 
the  newer  forms  must  needs  be  moulded  in  some  degree  on  the 
a.  legiaia-     older.     The  legislation  of  the  period,  the  assizes  and  constita- 

on  •  • 

tions,  bear,  in  common  with  the  Karolingian  capitularies,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  ecclesiastical  canons,  a  form  which  was  univefnl 

ical  organi-  and  vigorous  when  the  capitulary  was  forgotten.  The  local  and 
territorial  divisions  of  the  dioceses  made  indelible  the  civil 
boundaries  which  feudal  aggression  would  have  gladlj  obUte- 
rated.  The  archdeaconries,  deaneries,  and  parishes  preserved 
the  local  unities  in  which  they  had  themselves  originated,  ami 
the  exempt  jurisdictions  of  the  convents  were  in  tlieir  nature  an 
exact  parallel  with  the  franchises  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  in  the 
case  of  great  ecclesiastical  establishments,  possessed  both  cba- 

>gal  prac-  racters.  The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  kept  up  forms  that  were 
easily  transferred  to  the  local  moots  :  the  bishop's  visitation  was 
a  parallel  to  that  of  the  sheriff;  the  metropolitical  visitation  to 
that  of  the  Curia  or  Exchequer  ;  spiritual  excommunication  was 
parallel  with  civil  outlawry  ;  clerical  procurations  with  royal 
purveyance  and  the  payments  to  the  sheriff  for  his  aid  :  the 
share  of  the  clergy  in  determining  their  assessments  suggestetl 
the  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  lay  communities,  or  at  least 
familiarised  men  with  a  system  of  the  kind. 

ti  repro-  In  no  particular  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  verv  im- 

portant question  of  election  and  representation.  In  the  latter 
point  we  shall  be  able  to  trace,  as  we  proceed,  very  close  analogies : 
the  fact  that  the  early  representative  members  in  the  national 
council  were  frequently,  if  not  always,  invested  with  the  clia- 
raeter  of  procurators  or  proxies,  bearing  letters  of  credence  or 

^  ratification  that  empowered  them  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  con- 

stituents, suggests  aA*  owc,^  N^MiX  "C^^  <i>\"e^,Ci\0L^^'6»Vsrc^^^\xvy\s>^<^ 
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ecclesiastical  practice  of  which  such  procuratorial  representation  ci 
was  a  familiar  part,  in  negotiation  with  the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  aei 
formation  of  Church  councils  at  home.  The  appearance  of  the 
proctors  of  the  cathedral  and  diocesan  clergy  in  the  central 
assemblies  of  Church  and  State  precedes  by  a  few  years  the 
regular  incorporation  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  parliament ; 
and  Convocation  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons  owes  its 
representative  character  to  the  great  period  of  definition,  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  In  the  case  of  election  the  connection  is  per- 
haps less  close :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  struggles 
for  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  election  kept  in  use  forms  which 
made  the  extension  of  elective  liberty  possible  in  other  quarters. 
The  Church  recognised  three  modes  of  election :  the  '  via  com-  M 
promissi,*  by  which  the  electors  deputed  to  a  small  committee  of  ek 
their  body — an  uneven  number,  three  or  five — the  function  of 
choosing  the  bishop  or  abbot ;  the  '  via  scrutinii,'  in  which  the 
several  votes  were  taken  in  order  and  the  choice  determined 
by  the  majority ;  and  the  '  via  inspirationis  Spiritus  Sancti,'  in 
which  at  one  moment,  and  in  one  breath,  the  whole  body  uttered 
the  name  of  the  same  person,  just  as  in  the  court  of  justice  the 
compurgators  took  their  oath.  The  last-mentioned  method  in  Ai 
its  exact  form  was  of  course  inapplicable  to  the  cases  of  popular 
election;  but  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd  of  suitors  at  the 
county  court  represents  a  similar  idea ;  the  show  of  hands  corre- 
sponds with  the  '  via  scrutinii ' ;  and  the  '  via  compromissi  *  has 
its  parallel  doubtless  in  the  gradual  reservation  of  the  choice 
of  members,  both  in  town  and  shire,  to  a  small  deputed  body  \ 
who  in  the  former  case  finally  engrossed  the  right  of  election. 

The  common  arrangement  of  the  early  medieval  courts,  by  Sj 
which  the  king's  chapel  was  made  the  depository  of  writs  and 
records,  and  his  clerks  or  chaplains  the  framers  and  writers  of 
such  documents,  illustrates  another  side  of  the  same  general 
truth.     The  ecclesiastical  system  of  writ,  summons,  and  record 

'  It  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the  election  of  the  sworn 
knights  to  nominate  the  recognitors  of  the  Great  Assize  was  a  distinct 
parallel  with  elections  made  '  via  compromissi.'    The  deputies  of  the  con- 
vent at  Canterbury  who  carried  full  powen  to  \&ie  C\xnBi  »a^  qx  Na  ^^«ia>Kk 
were  compromiaaani,  proctors  in  fact  of  that  cVluk^ 


re 
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bud  was  probably,  in  England,  derived   from  the   extensive   Aom- 
[        tnetitary  machinery  of  the  Chureb  of  Rome,  which  in  ita  ton 
^^  wuB  derived  from  Ibe  Bimikr  practice  of  the  later  Empire '.    Tlie 

Wk  writa   of  the   Normau   C'uria   may  not   iinjirobably   have  liera 

H  dravm  by  coDtioaous  practice  from  the  formulae  of  t}ie  im[W- 

H  rial  system  of  the  Fi-anks,  great  stores  of  which  are  to  be  fouuil 

^L  in  the  collectiouB  of  Starculf  and  other  jurists  *.     The  growth  d 

^1         the  system  is  accordingly  complex,  the  written  forms  of  pm- 
I         cedure,  both  Iny  aod  clerical,  being  devebtjied  side  by  H<If,  or 

fin  constant  entaoglemeut  with  one  another,  as  might  well  U 
the  cai=e  when  they  were  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer.  It  ii 
however  intereatiug  to  observe  thut  the  custom  of  registerirg 

k  the  acts  of  court,  nnd  retaiuing  copies  of  all  letters  issued  by  the 

king,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  either  late  in  the  reign  of 

»creue       Henry  II  or  under  Richard  and  John,  under  whom,  as  has  been 

■xaiiaaot  already  mentioned,  the  great  series  of  notional  records  begia. 
WilUam  Longchamp,  the  chancellor  and  justiciar  of  Richard, 
who  with  all  his  great  faults  must  have  also  had  a  great  capacity 
■  for  busineBB,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ked  Book  of  the 
Exchequer',  took  pains  to  make  himself  familiar  with  its  detailn, 
must  have  authorised,  perhaps  suggested,  the  enrolment  of  the 
acts  of  the  Curia :  it  was  carried'  out  under  bis  vice-chaticelloT 

fdKopal  and  succeHsor  Bishop  Eustace.  The  enrolment  of  charters  and 
of  letters  patent  and  close  begins  in  the  chancellorship  of  Hubert 
Walter,  and  is  carried  out  by  Walter  de  Grey,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  has  left  iu  the  roister  of  his  archiepi- 
scopal  acts  one  of  the  earliest  existing  records  of  the  kind.  I^ 
Lincoln  registers  b^n  with  the  acts  of  Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells, 
who  had  been  a  deputy  of  the  chancellor  from  1300  to  1309'. 

'  On  the  registration  of  papal  letters  see  the  pra&ce  to  JftflWs  Rc^eati 

Pontillcum.  and  aleo  to  his  Monuments  Gr^^oriuis.     Gngory  VII,  in  ■ 

letter  to  Hubert  of  Terouanne.  mentions  hii  own  regidter.     The  pndani 

exUted  at  llome  from  the  day^  of  Gregory  I  or  earher;    the  most  anciaLt 

I  remiiiiiB  however  are  those  of  the  registers  of  Gregoiy  I,  John  VIII,  and 

'  Gregory  VII.     The  aeries  from  InnocsDt  IU  to  Pius  V  ii  complete. 

■  lUuitrationa  of  this  will  be  found  in  Brnnner,  as  quoted  above,  p.  391, 
*  Quoted  above,  p.  431,  note  4. 
'  *  Of  course  there  ma;  have  been  epiicopal  r*gliten^  ■■  thsre  may  ham 

been  Ii>ya\  ncorda,  eaT^cx,\nAft>«n\a'nQ  cri&suK^&iikini^viiataA.    T~ 

'  Yort  and  ld&co\a  i«ji<W9*  «t«  *ii«  TOni^ 
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If  the  episcopal  registers  were  drawn  up  in  imitation  of  the  p^p^i 
royal  rolls,  the  latter  owed  both  idea  and  form  to  the  papal 
registry,  the  influence  of  which  was  under  Innocent  III  supreme 
in  Europe,  and  which  could  trace  its  method  through  the 
'  regesta'  of  Gregory  VII  and  the  earlier  popes,  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  republic.  In  such  matters  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  say  that  Church  and  State  borrowed  from  each  other ;  each 
had  a  vitality  and  a  development  of  its  own,  but  each  gained 
strength,  versatility,  and  definiteness  from  their  close  union; 
and  that  close  union  was  made  closer  still  whilst  the  business  of 
the  two  was  conducted  by  the  same  administrators. 

167.  We  have  now,  however  imperfectly,  traced  the  process  Summaiy 
of  events  by  which  the  English  nation  had  reached  that  point  of  national 
conscious  unity  and  identity  which  made  it  necessary  for  it  to  organi»> 
act  as  a  self-governing  and  political  body,  a  self-reliaut  and 
self-sustained  nation, — a  power  in  Europe,  basing  its  claims  for 
respect  not  on  the  accidental  position  or  foreign  acquisitions  of 
its  kings,  but  on  its  own  internal  strength  and  cohesion,  its 
growth  in  good  government,  and  its  capacity  for  a  share  in  the 
common  polity  of  Christendom.  We  have  also  tried  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  its  internal  organisation  had  been  so 
framed,  modified,  and  strengthened,  that  when  the  occasion 
came  it  was  able  to  answer  to  the  strain  :  by  which,  when  the 
need  of  representative  institutions  made  itself  felt,  the  mere 
concentration  and  adaptation  of  existing  machinery  supplied  all 
that  was  required.  The  century  that  follows  Magna  Carta  was 
an  age  of  growth,  of  luxuriant,  even  premature,  development, 
the  end  of  which  was  to  strengthen  and  likewise  to  define  the 
several  constituent  parts  of  the  organic  whole.  The  three  estates 
made  their  way,  through  this  time  of  training,  to  a  realisation 
of  their  distinct  identity,  and  gained  such  a  consciousness  of  their 

begin  in  1278;  Wincheeterin  1282;  Exeter  in  1257;  Hereford  in  1275; 
Worcester  in  1268;  SaliHbuiy  in  1297;  Lichfield  in  1296;  Norwich  in 
1299 ;  Carlisle  in  1292  ;  the  other  sees  have  records  beginning  early  in  the 
next  century.  The  collection  of  letters,  such  as  those  of  Lanfrano,  Anselm. 
and  Backet,  seems  to  have  been  a  literary  TivoftV.  axA  TtfA>  %  T«s^Qka^sc«^^L<^gu^ 
Mltiiotigb  in  Bumjr  poinU  it  answen  the  BtxaQ  ^xu^ond. 
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imminnf  distinct  BphcFfS  of  Work  as  eniibled  ibera  to  act  without  entan- 
Jiuat  "  glcmeiit  of  tniichinpry  or  waste  of  power.  The  eoiifitilutut 
which  reached  its  formal  and  definit*  maturity  under  Edward  I 
IiwI  to  learn  «isj'  and  economic  working  under  bis  euccesson 
In  that  leaaon  it  had  also  severe  experiences  of  struggle,  defect, 
and  failure :  its  reprcsentatiTe  men  lose  the  grace  and  ejui- 
plicity  of  the  earlier  times  ;  pereonal  and  territorial  aims  wuU 
the  energies  of  tjie  better  and  wiser,  and  divide  into  ]>ernianai 
fnc.tioDB  the  ignorunt  and  more  sclfiBh.  Yot  the  coutinuitj  d 
life,  and  the  continuity  of  national  purpose,  never  fails;  e»™ 
the  great  stru^lo  of  all,  the  long  labour  that  extends  from  tht 
Reformation  to  tlie  Revolution,  leayes  the  organi^tion.  tli» 
origin  of  which  we  have  been  tracing,  unbroken  in  its  «■> 
scions  identity,  stronger  in  the  strength  in  which  it  hv 
pereevered  and  grown  mightier  through  trial  The  further  ii- 
veetigation  of  this  htstoi;  in  ita  political  as  well  na  in  iU' 
mechanioal  aspect  must  begin  from  Magna  Carta,  as  a  on 
atartiug-point. 


October,  1880. 
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St.  Athanasius :  Orations  against  the  Arians.  With  an  Account 
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Patrum  Apostolioonixn,  S.  Clementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 
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Burnet's  History  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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1854.  8vo.  dotb,6s, 
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clolby  I  OS. 
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lie  Neve's  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  Corrected  and  continued 
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The  Liturgy  and  Bitual  of  the  Celtic  Church.     By  F.  E. 
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Missale  Vetus  Anglo- Sa^onicum :  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglo- 
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Noelli  (A.)  Catechismus  sive  prima  institutio  disciplinaque 
Pietatis  Christianae  Latine  explicata.  Editio  nova  cura  Guil.  Jacobson. 
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Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  a  vols. 
1 85 1.  8vo.  clotb,  IDS. 
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Reformatio  liegum  Eoolesiasticaruiii.  The  Reformation  of 
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6s.  6d. 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.    Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  3s.  6d, 

Shuokford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
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Stillingfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
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Life  of  Gnndal.    i8ai.  8vo.  eloth^  5J.  6d, 

Life  of  Whitgift.    3  vols.  i8aa.  8vo.  elotb,  16/.  6^. 

Life  of  Aylmer.    i8ao.  8vo.  chtif,  ss.  6d. 

Life  of  Cheke.     i8ai.  8vo.  cloth ^  5J.  6d. 

Life  of  Smith.    1820.  8vo.  elotb^  5J.  6d, 

Ecclesiastical  Memorials.    6  vols.  i8aa.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  13J. 

Annals  of  the  Reformation.  7  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  a/.  3/.  6d. 

General  Index,    a  vols.  i8a8.  8vo.  cloth,  11/. 
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Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.  1 845.  8  vo.  cloth,  7  j. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
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iSjt.  tio.  clolb,  y.6d. 
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clolb.  gi.  6J. 

OresweU's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.     184a. 

Svo.  clolb,  gi.Cif. 
Greswell's  Dlosertatioiis  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
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2  vols.  1875.  8vo.  elotbt  lit. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  Gtoorge)  Works,    a  vols.  1855.  8vo.  ciotb,  8/. 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.  12  vols.  1844.  8vo.  clotby 
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Jewel's  Works.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.  8  vols.  1847. 
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Stillin^eet's  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 
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Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
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new  Edition,  1846.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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Wyolifl  Trialogus.  With  the  Supplement  now  first  edited.  By 
Gotthard  Lechlei.    1869.  8vo.  doth,  14s. 


» 


BrltiBb  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  vjiiouj  pirii  of  Englind.  By  Wiiliam  Qreenwell.  M.A^ 
F.S.A.  Togdhci  wilh  Deicription  of  Figutn  of  Skolls.  Geocnl 
Rcnurks  nn  Ptebijioric  Crinii.  ind  an  Appeodu  by  George  Rollatoo. 
M.D..  F.R.S.     1877.   Medium  8vo.  clolh.  351. 

Two  of  the  Elaxon  OhronlcleB  parallel,  with  Supplementary 

Exltacti  from  the  Olhnt.  tidited,  wiih  InlrodDclion,  Notei,  anil  ■ 
Glosiariil  Index,  by  J.  Eule,  M^.     1865.  8»o.  clotb,  16.. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.Stubbs,  MA-, 

Rcgioj  Ptofeisor  of  Modtin  UiHory,      1879.  4I0.  uilcbtd,  \t. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 

poted  by  otdei  of  King  Edwud  I,  The  French  Texl  catefuUy-  ceriiRl, 
wilh  an  Engliili TrantLlion,  Inuodoclion.  and  Note(,by  F.  M,  Nicholi. 
M.A.    I  voli.  1S65.  royal  8fo.  chib,  \l.  161. 


it's  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes,     1851. 
8*0.  eloA,  9>.  6d. 
Carte's  Life  of  James  Dube  of  Onnond.    A  nru>  Edition,  care- 
fully compartd  with  the  original  MSS.   6  voli.  1851.  8to,  dotb,  il.  51. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of}  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 

Wan  ID  Eagland.  To  which  are  (ubjoiatd  the  Notei  of  BJifaop  Wu- 
burton.     7  voli.  1849.  medium  8ro.  dolb,  ll.  lOi. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 

Wan  in  England.    7  voli.  iSjg.  l8mo.  cloOi,  it.  U. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 

Wail  in  England.  Alio  Hii  Life,  writleo  by  Hinnelf,  in  which  ii  in- 
cluded a  Continuation  of  hit  Hiitory  of  the  Orand  Rebellioo.  With 
copiaui  Indcxci.    In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  1841.  clolb,  tt.  n. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 
bii  Hiiloiy.    a  voIi.  1857.  medium  8vo.  clolb,  il.  ai. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His- 
tory.     J  voli.  1S17.  8vo.  clalb,  161. 6if. 

Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  Btata  Papers,  preserved  in  the 

Bodleian  Library.     In  ikru  volumtt,     1869-76. 

Vol.  I.  From  1533  lo  January  1649.    8vo.  Woil,  l8). 
Vol.  n.  From  1649  to  1654.      8vo.  elolb,  t6i. 
Vol.  IlL     From  1655  lo  1657.     Svo.  elolk,  141. 
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Calendar  of  Charters  and  Bolls  presenred  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.     1878.     8vo.  ^/o/A,  l/.  I  is.  6J. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England; 
its  Causes  and  Results.    In  Six  Volumes,    8vo.  eloik^  5/.  9s.  6d. 

Vols.  I-II  together,  3rd  edition,  1877.  i/.  16s. 

Vol.  Ill,  and  edition,  1874.  i/.  is. 

Vol.  IV,  2nd  edition,  1875.   i/.  is. 

Vol.  V,  1876.  I/.  IS. 

Vol.  VI.    Index.     1879.    8vo.  elotk^  los.  6d, 

Idoyd's  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford,  1583-1830.  8vo.  se^wtd^  i/. 

Iiuttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,  1678-1714.    6  vols.  1857.  8vo.  clotb,  i/.  4s. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  ^vo.  clothe  6 j.  dd. 

Rogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d. 
1359-1793.  Vols.  I  and  II  (i  259-1400).  8?o.  c/o/^,  2/.  2s. 
Vols.  Ill  and  IV  in  tht  Prets, 

Spring's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     1854.   8vo.  elotb,  6s. 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  i66o. 
4  vols.  1853.  8vo.  elotbt  i/.  los. 

Protests  of  the  Xiords,  including  those  which  have  been 
expunged,  from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited 
by  James  £.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     1875.    3  vols.  Svo.  eloib,  i/.  2s. 

Ktaotments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.     1869.  Svo.  clath^  12s. 

Ordinances  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
approved  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners.  l96^.  8vo.  elotb, 
I2S. — Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  All  Souls,  Brasenose,  and 
Corpus),  at  is.  each. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.    1879.  8vo.  clotb,  5/. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 

of  Oxford.    Fifth  Edition,     1 879.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  c/o/A,  as.  6</. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1862. 
royal  Svo.  eloib^  3s.  6d, 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Qraduates  from  1659  to  1850.  1851. 
8?o.  elotb,  7s.  td. 
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CHBONOIiOaT,  aEOaBAFHT,  &o. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVIth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  edUiw^ 
1 84 1.  4to.  clotb^  i/.  14s.  6d, 

Clinton's  Faati  Hellenioi.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  Death  of  Augustus. 
Second  edition,  1 85 1.  4to.  clotb,  i/.  I  as. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.  1851.  8vo.  clotby 
6s.  6d, 

Clinton's  Fa4Bti  Bomani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.    a  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  elotb,  3/.  9s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.    1854.  8vo.  elotb,  7/. 

Cramer's  Geographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Asia 
Minor,     a  vols.  183a.  8vo.  clotb,  lis. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  1 51. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15/. 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  3  vols.  1828.  8vo. 
cloib,  1 6s.  6d. 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  1 51. 

Greswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.    185a.  4  vols.  8vo.  clotby 

2/.  I05. 

Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 
8vo.    1852.  elotbt  15s. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendariae  Italicae.  1854.  4  vols.  8vo.c/o/i& 

2/.  25. 

Greswell's  Origines  Kalendarise  Hellenicse.  6  vols.  186 a. 
8vo.  cloth,  4/.  4s. 


MATHEMATICS,  FHYSICAIi  SCTBNCE,  &o. 

Archimedis  quae  supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentarils 
ex  recensione  Josephi  Torelli,  cum  nova  versione  Latina.  179a.  fol. 
c/o/A,  1/.  5s. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.  With  an 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     1832.  410.  clotb,  17s. 

Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  Busch.  1838. 4to.  cloth,  3s. 
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ABtronomloal  Observations  made  at  the  University  Obser- 
vatory, Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  Savilian  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy.     No.  i.    1878.  Royal  8vo.  paper  eovtrs,  35.  6d, 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Caloulus.  By  Bartholomew  Price, 
M.A.,  FJI.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.    Second  Edition^  8to.  elotb,  14s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential 
Equations.    Second  Edition^  1865.  8vo.  cloib^  1 8s. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;  Dynamics  of  a  Material 
Particle.    Second  Edition,  1868.  8to.  cloib,  i6s. 

VoL  IV.  D3mamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  Chapter  od 
Theoretical  Djmamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1862. 
8?o.  clotb,  1 6s. 

Bigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 
with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Rigaud,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, Oxford.  2  Tols.  1841-1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  1 8s.  6d, 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  1850.  i6mo. 
cloth,  6j.  • 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology, Oxford.     1869.  Crown  8vo.  clotb,  ios,6d. 

Oeology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 
Author.     1 8  7 1 .  8 vo.  clotb,  2 1  s. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
By  H.  W.  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1867.  8?o.  elotb,  2$.  6d, 

Thesaurus  Entomologious  Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of 
the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  Vniversity  by  the 
Rev.  WiUiam  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  40 
Plates.     1874.    Small  folio,  half  morocco,  *]l,  los. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  and  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  and  edited 
by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  Second  Edition,  in  tht 
Press, 

Johannes  Muller  on  Certain  Variations  in  the  Vocal  Organs 
of  the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by 
F.  J.  Bell,  6.A.,  and  edited  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A., 
F.R.S.    With  Plates.     1878.    4to.  paper  covers,  p,  6d. 
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Ebert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clothe  \l.  108, 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition^ 
corrected  and  enlarged.     1852.  8vo.  clotb,  85.  6d, 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.    183 1.  8vo.  c/otb*  12/.  6^. 

Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.  1866.  8vo. 
clotb,  I  as.  6d. 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  English.     1855.  8vo.  clotb,  gt. 


MISCTJTJi  A  NBOUS. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  English  notes,  by 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8vo.  clotb,  95.  6d, 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.  1855.  Svo.  clotb,  gs.  6d,     (Sec  also  p.  35.) 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  DJ>.,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cloyne;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by 
Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.     4  vols.  1S71.   Svo.  clotb,  il.iSs. 

The  Life,  Ijetters.  &c.     i  vol.  clotb,  16s,    See  also  p.  35. 

The  Iioglo  of  Hegel;  translated  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William  Wallace, 
M.A.     1874.  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     2  vols.  1S70.  clotb,  21s, 

A  Course  of  Iiectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1S70,  by  John  Ruskin,  MJV.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.     Svo.  clotb,  6s. 

A  Critical  Acoonnt  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo 

and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F.S.A.     1870.  Crown  Svo.  clotb,  4s. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the   Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 

Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  with  Prolegomena,  Ap- 
pendices, Tables,  Indices,  and  Maps,  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson.  In 
2  vols.     1 8 78.  Svo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 
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Casauboni  Ephemerides,  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell, 
S.T.P.    Tomi  II.     1850.  8vo.  clotb,  15c. 

The  Ormulam;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 
White.  Edited  by  Rey.  R.  Holt,  M.A.  1878.  a  vols.  Extra  fcap. 
8yo.  elotK  21s, 

The  Saored  Books  of  the  Sast.  Translated  by  various, 
Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Vol.  I.  The  Upaniehada.  Part  I.  The  iTi&andogya-upanishad, 
The  Talavakara-upanishad.  The  Aitareya-aranyaka,  The  Kaushitaki- 
brahmaita-upanisbad,  and  The  Va^saneyi*tamhita-upanishad.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Max  Muller.     8vo.  clothy  los.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Saored  Laws  of  the  Aryaa^  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba  and  Gautama.     Translated   by  Georg  Biihler. 
8vo.  elothy  los.  td. 

Vol.  III.  The  Saored  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con- 
fucianism. Part  I.  The  Shu  King,  The  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao 
King.     Translated  by  James  Legge.    8vo.  eloth^  12s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.  Part  I.  The  VendMSd.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Darmesteter.    8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  Fahlavi  Texts.  Part  I.  The  Bundahlf,  Bahman 
Yast,  and  Shayast-ia-Shayast.  Translated  by  £.  W.  West.  8vo.  elolh, 
I  25.  6d, 

Vol.  VII.  The  Institutes  of  Vishnu.  Translated  by  Julius 
Jolly.     8vo.  cloth,  los,  6d. 


The  following  Volumes  are  also  in  the  Press  : — 

Vol.  VI.  The  Qur'ftn.     Part  I,     Translated   by  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer.     Just  ready. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bha^vadgltfr  with  other  extracts  from  the 
Mahabh&rata.     Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Qur*&n.    Part  II.    Translated  by  Professor 
E.  H.  Palmer.     Just  ready. 

Vol.  X.  The  Suttanipft>taj  etc.     Translated   by  Professor 

FausboU. 

Vol.  XI.  The    MahUparinibb&na    Sutta,    The    Teviyya 

Sutta,   The  Mah&sudassana    Sutta,    The    Dhamma-i^akkappaTatuna 
Sutta.    Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  (Elarcnbon  ^rtss  Strits,  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

Tko&9  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  th«  others  are  in 

preparation, 

I.    EKOIiISH. 

A  First  Beading  Book.    By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;   and 

edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers^  4</. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  I.  For  Little  Children.  Extra 
leap.  8vo.  sttff^  covers,  6d. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.     For  Junior  Classes.    Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  sfi^ covers,  6d, 

An  Elementary  English   Grammar   and  Exercise  Book. 

By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  IS.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Beading  Book,  for  Lower  Forms 
in  Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Norwich  School.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  c/o/A,  3s.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers,  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.     By  J.  Earle,  IVI.A., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford. 
Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  75.  6d. 

H  A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.    By  John  Earle, 

V  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap. 

^^^       8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


in  Anglo-Saxon    Beader.      In    Prose    and   Verse.      With 

Grammatical    Introduction,   Notes,   and   Glossary.     By   Henry   Swee  , 
M.A,     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth^  8s,  6d. 
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SpecimenB  of  Early  English.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D., 
and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.    In  the  Press, 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower  (a.d.  1 398  to  aj).  1393). 
Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  clotbt  75.  6d. 

8i>eolmenB  of  English  IiiteratuTe,  from  the  'Ploughmans 
Crede'  to  the  *Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8yo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  WUliam  Langland.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  45.  6d, 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale;  Sir  Thopas;  The  Menkes 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Lawe;  The  Pardoneres 
Tale ;  The  Second  Nonncs  Tale ;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale. 
By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d.     (See  also  p.  22.) 

Old  English  Drama.  Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  and  Greene's  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  1878.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo,  cloth,  £5.  6d, 

Marlowe.  Edward  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By 
O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Norwich  School.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  and 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  as. 

Shakespeare.  Select  Plays.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 

The  Tempest,  is.  6d,  King  Lear,  is.  6d, 

As  You  Like  It,  is.6d,  A  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  is.  6<f. 

Julius  Caesar,  as.  Coriolanus,  as.  6d, 

Richard  the  Third,  as.  td.     Just  Published, 

(For  other  Plays,  see  p.  a  3.) 

Milton.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 
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Ldite 

Iiooke  on  the  Conduct  of  tbe  XTnderBta&dmg.    Edited  by  T. 

Fnwlcr.  M.A.,  Piolcsiot  of  Logic  in  the  Univmiiy  of  Osfoid.       It 
Pr,pnralioH. 
Addison.     Selections   from    Papers  in   the   Spectator.     Wtlb 
Notc>.      By  T.  Aitiokf.  M.A.,  Uniieriilf  CoUege.      Siitmd   BtUH™. 
Extra  fcip.  Sro.  clolb.  41.  6d. 

Burke.   Four  Letters  on  the  Prc^osals  for  Peace  with  the  Rcgi- 

eici*  D[irctori»  of  Fiance.     EdileJ,  with  Introduction  and  Notei.  bf 
E.  J.  Pijne,  M.A.     Extra  fc»p.  Bvo.  (JofA,  51.     (Sec  ilso  p.  13,) 

Alio  the  fottmnittg  in  paper  covers  : — 
OoIdBmith.     The  Deserted  ViUage.     aj. 
Gray.    Elegy,  and  Ode  on  Eton  College,    id. 

Johnson.     Vanity   of  Human  Wishes.     With   Notes   by   E,  J. 

P.ync.  M.A.     t,d. 

Seats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  WithNotesbyW.T.Arnold.B.A.  i,d. 
Hilton.    With  Notes  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M  J^. 

Ljcidii,  %d.        L' Allegro,  Jj.        11  Pcnuroto,  tfi.        Camai,  61/. 
Sinuon  Agonido,  6<f. 
ParneU.    The  Hermit,  id. 

A  BEREES  OF  mrOUSH  CLASSICS. 

Deiigtud  la  meet  the  vjomIi  ^  Sludratt  in  Engl'uh  Literatare, 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of  Queen'i  College,  Oxford, 
and  Professor  afEngli-sb  Literature  at  King's  College,  L/mdoM, 

I.  Chaucer.  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  The 
Knightei  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prettei  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Moirit, 
Editor  of  Speciment  of  Early  Engliih,  Sec,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  Exlta 
reap.  8iro.  clolb.  ai.  6d.    (See  also  p.  Ji.) 

1.  Spenser's  Faery  Q,ueena.  Books  I  ajidll.  Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Sctiooli.     With  Introductioa,  Notei,  and  Gloiur*.      By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 

Boole  [.    Eigkli  Edilion.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  clolh,  ii.6d. 

Book  II.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clolb,  u.6d. 
J.  Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W^. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul'i ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.    Stamd  Edilion.    Extra  fcap.  8*0.  doti,  )i. 
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4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge ;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.  stiff  covers, 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 

II.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  6d. 

III.  Macbeth,     is.  6d,    (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  21.) 

5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Sto,  cloth,  4s.  6d, 

II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Thursfield, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.    Poems.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.    2  vols. 

Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  6s.  6d, 

Sold  separately.  Vol.  I.  4s.;  Vol.  II.  3s.    (See  also  p.  22.) 

7.  Dryden.     Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell ;  Astraea  Redux ;  Annus  Mirabilis ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Religio  Laici;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.    Second  Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d, 

8.  Biinyan.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Grace  Abounding,  Relation 

of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloth,  55. 

9.  Foi>e.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Mark  Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I .  Essay  on  Man.    SixA  Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Tliird  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     as. 

10.  Johneon.  Rasselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Edited 
by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A.  (London),  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d, 

11.  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  £.  J.  Pajrne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thoughts   on  the  Present  Discontents;    the  two  Speeches  on 
America.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.    Second  Edition.    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s.    (See  also  p.  22.) 

12.  Cowi)ep.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Pieces,  a.d.  i  779-1 783.   Extra  fcap.  Sro,  cloth,  5s. 

II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 
AJ>.  1 784-1 799.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb,  ^. 
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An  ESIementary  Iiatin  OrammAT.    By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 

H«d  Manet  of  Peric  Guninm  School,  Cambiidge.      Third  Editiim, 
RtvUtd  and  Corrtatd.     Eilri  fcap.  Bio.  etolk.  zi.  6d. 


Anglice  Baddenda,  o 

UtiK-ea  TiinslitioD.      E 

Passages  for  Trauslatioii  Into  Iistin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  othen,  SciecTeJ  by  J.  Y.  Saigent.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutoi  of 
Ma|dilen  CkiHege,  Oxrocd.  Fiflk  Edition.  Ext.  fcip.  Svo.  e^o/i.  ii.  6J. 


Baoond  Lattn  Header.     In  Frrfaralion. 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and 
M>pi.    By  Charlet  E.  Moberlj,  M.A. 

Fartl.  TbeOiUicWar.  TTurd EiSiiim.  Eitn  fcap.8TO.e/(M(,4(.6<(. 
Piit  II.     The  Ciril  War.     Extra  fcap.  Sva.  clalk,  31.  6tf. 
The  Ciril  War.    Book  I.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  e/oj£,  ai, 

Cloaro.  Selection  of  interesting  anddescriptivepassages.  With 
Notei.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.  la  three  Pirti.  Steimd  Edition. 
Extra  f«p.  9vo.  ctalb,  ^.6d.     Each  Part  t^araldj,  tintp,  it.  6^. 

Put  I.       Anecdote!  from  QrecUn  lad  Koman  Hiitarj. 

Part  II.      OmeaiandDreami:  Beautiet  of  Nature. 

Part  III.    Rome't  Rule  of  her  Prorincei. 

Oioero.  Salaetod  Iietters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  Br  the 
lite  C.  E.  PHchard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Ste«md  EditUm, 
Extra  fcap.  Sio.  tlclh,  31. 


IjXyj,    Selections  (for  Scboob).    With  Notes  and  M^is.     By 
H.  Lee-Wamer,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Sto.    In  Fait,  limp,  taek  u.  6d. 


Part  I.     The  Candine  Diiaitei. 

Part  II.   Hannibal'i  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Put  III.  The  Macedooiaa  War. 
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Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsaj, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.   Second  Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  8yo.  elotb,  5s.  6d. 

Pliny.  Selected  Iietters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 

Virgil.  Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    In  Preparation, 


Gatolli  Veronensis  Uber.  Iteruxn  recognovit,  apparatum 
criticnm  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1878. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  165. 

A  Ck)miiientary  on  CatulliiB.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  1876. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  i6s. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3«.  6d, 

Cioero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Book  I. 
1879.  8vo.  cloth,  6s,     Book  II.    In  the  Press, 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,   1879.    %yo.  clotb,  lOt,  6d, 

Cicero.  Select  Iietters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  1874. 
Demy  8vo.  clotb,  i8s. 

Cicero.  Select  Iietters.  Text.  By  the  same  Editor.-  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloib, 
3s.  td, 

Horace.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.    Second  Edition,     1877.     8yo.  c/o/A,  12s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Scbools, 

Livy,  Books  I-X.    By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  History,  Cambridge.    Book  I.    Second  Edition,    1874.    8vo. 
clotb,  6s, 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Scbools. 

Fersins.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,    1 874.    Svo.  clotb,  p.  6d. 
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BeleotioiiB  &om  tbe  less  known  Iiatln  Poets.     By  Nortli 


Vargil:  Suggestions  Introductory  to  &  Study  of  tbe  Aendd. 

By  H.  Nclilciliip.  M.A.  8vo.  tcwtd,  u.  6d. 


A  Uanu»I  of  Comparative  PMlology-    By  T.  L.  Papnion, 

M.A..  Fellow  and  Ltcturer  of  New  Colltgc.     Sicotid  Edition.     Ctoim 
8vo.  clolh,  6s. 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  AvgoBtan  Age.  By  William 
Young  Sellar,  M.A.,  Profeuor  of  HumaDtty  in  the  Umvcrnty  of 
Ediabocgh.     Vntan.      1877.    Sto.  tlolk,  I^t. 


A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 

By  the  Right  Re».  Chariei  Wordiworth,  D.C.L.,  Biihop  of  Si.  Andrewt. 
Sixlk  EdilioH.  Rtviad  and  Eitlargtd.    Extra  fcap.  Sro.  dotb,  ii.6d. 

Qraeoae  Gh^unmatlaae  Bodimenta  in  usum  Scholanim.  Auctorc 

CiroloWoidiwortb.D.C.L.   Nbalntilb EdUiaii,lZ-!-] .  t amo. ftosiuf ,41 

A  Oreek-Iingliah  Iiaxioon,  abridgei)  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 

4to.  edition,  chieflj  for  the  uie  of  Schooli.     Eigkltenlb  Edition.     Can- 
fiilly  Rniiid  Ibrotigboul.     1879.    Sqairt  limo.  cloth,  Ji.  6d. 

Qreek  Verba,  Irregular  and  Defbetive;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity  i  embracing  all  tbe  Tentei  nicd  by  Oieek  wrilen, 
with  tefEtencei  to  the  pauagei  in  which  they  ate  fonnd.  ByW.  Veitch. 
Fourfli  EditioH,    Crown  8vo.  etoti,  lOi.  6d. 

Tlie  Elementa  of  Qreek  AooentnatJon  (for  Schools) :  abridged 
from  hii  latgei  work  by  H.  W.  Chiodler.  M.A.,  Waynflete  Profeuor  of 
Moral  and  Melaphyiical  Pbilowphy,  Oxjotd.  Ext.  fcap.  iro.'dalh,  at,  6d. 
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A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Beaders; — 

First  Greek  Header.  By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Second  Classical 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Extra  fcap.  Sto.  c/o/A,  2s.  6</. 

Second  Greek  Beader.  By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  c/o/A,  55.  6c/. 

Third  Greek  Beader.    In  Preparation* 

Fourth  Greek  Beader;  being  8i>eoimemi  of  Greek. 

Dialects.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  c/o/A,  4s.  6</. 

Fifth  Greek  Beader.  Part  I.  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow  of  Balliol College.  Ext.fcap.  8vo. c/o/A,  4s.  6<f . 

Part  II.    By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
CoUege,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloib^  8s.  6</. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A. 
Ext.  fcap.  8yo.  c/o/A,  45.  6<f. 

Aeschylus.  Prometheus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  c/o/A,  as. 

Aeschylus.  Agamemnon  (for  Schools),  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford ;  late  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Aristophanes.  In  Single  Plays,  edited,  with  English  Notes, 
Introductions,  etc.,  by  W.  W,  Merry,  M.A,    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

The  Clouds,  25.  The  Achamians,  as.    Juit  Published, 

Other  Plays  will  follow. 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

Cebes.  Tabula.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo,  elotk,  as.  6d, 

Euripides.  Alcestis  (for  Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 

Euripides.  Helena  (for  Schools).  By  the  same  Editor.  In 
thi  PriSM. 


Herodotus.    Selections  froni.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  a  Map,  by  W.  W,  Meny.  M.A.,  Fellow  ind  Lecluter  of  Lincoln      I 
College.     Enlra  lap.  fivo.  clolh,  is,  6d. 

Homer.    Odysser,  Books  I— SII  (for  Schools).    By  W.  W. 

Haiw.  M.A.    Nincltmik  Tkauimd.     Eitra  fcap.  Sro.  e/o/fr,  41.  M. 

Book  II.  iiparaUly.  11.  6i(.  j 

Homar.    OdyBsey,  Books  XIII-SXIV  (for  Schools).     By  the 

tame  Ediloi.     Eltia  (cap.  Svo.  clmk.  51. 

Homer.    Iliad,  Book  1  (for  Schools).    By  D.  B.  Monro,  MJ. 

Exia  fcap.  Sto.  elalh,  ii. 

Homer.    Iliad,  Book  XXI.     Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  for  the     | 

OH  of  Schooij.  by  Herbefl  HiilKone,  M.A..  Ule  Scholir  of  St.  Pci«'i      , 
College.  CiUibtyge.     Ewr.  fop.  8yo.  eWA.  U.  6d.     Jml  PubtUktd. 

IiHBian.  Vera  Hlstorla  (for  Schools).    By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcip.  8ro.  eloA.  11.  (td.  ' 

FUto.    Selections  (for  Schools).    With  Notes.    By  B.  Jowett,    ' 

M.A..  Regiui  Profeisor  of  Qteeit ;  >cid  J.  Purv«,  M.A-,  Fellow  and      ' 

liie  Lertmei  of  Balliol  College,  OxFord.     In  lii  Prat. 

Sophooloa.    In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  ftc.    By  Lewis 

Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.    Extra  fcip.  8to.  limf. 

Oedipai  Rei,         Oedipui  Coloneui,         Antigoae,  It.  91!.  each. 

Ajax,         Ekctfa,  Tnchiniae,        PhiloctBtet,  ii.  each. 

Sophoolea.    Oedipus  Rex :  DindorTs  Text,  with  Notes  by  tbe 

present  Bithop  of  St.  David'i.    Ext.  fcap.  8*0.  limf,  ti.  6d, 
TheocrltuB  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 

(late  Snow).  Head  Matter  of  Cbdtenhim  College.    Sttond  EdUHM. 

Eilra  fcap.  8to.  clolb,  41.  6d. 

Xenopbon.     Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).     With  a 

Vocibularj,  Notei,  and  Map.     By  J.  S.  Ptiillpotti,  B.C.L.,  and  C.  S. 
Jeiram.  M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    dolk,  31.  6d. 

Zenophon.    Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 

By  J.  S.  niillpotli.  B.Ct.,  Head  Matter  of  Bedford  School.      Fourth 
Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  elolb,  31. 6d. 


M.A.,  FeUow  of 

Aristotelian  Btudies.  I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  NEcomacheaa  Ethict.  By  J.  C.  Wilion.  MA.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.    1879.    Mediom  Svo.  tdff,  51. 
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Demosthenes  and  Aeeohines.    The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
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